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THE  NEXT  STEP. 


TUESItAY,  n«emW  8,  \8Sfi,  will  long  Iw  a  meinoraWc  day  in 
the  onimle  of  tliu  Charch  of  lEagUnd ;  not  so  much  for  what 
WM  on  titut  day  done,  as  for  vrbat  wo  have  bccu  Uugbt  by  the 
manner  of  doing  it. 

On  that  flay,  the  large  room  in  Froemasons'  Tavern  wtw  engngod 
for  B  spooial  genorol  meeting  of  the  member*  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting CbrlHtian  Knowledge. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  finally  defined  in  the  notices  iaeued 
by  the  Committee,  wu,  to  deal  with  tlioir  proposition,  tliat  a  grant 
sbould  be  made  by  the  Society  of  f^.OW  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowle<lge  iu  the  diooe«o  of  Nntnl,  and  that  tlio  diapoMil  of  this 
grant  should  lie  with  tho  Standing  Committco  of  the  Roetety. 

To  tLi«  proposition  it  was  announccil  tbnt  an  amendment  would  be 
mored,  to  the  effect  that  the  administration  of  the  grant  should  rosi 
with  the  BiBhopfl  of  Capetown  and  Graham's  Town. 

Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  Committee's  proposition,  as  well 
as  in  the  amendment,  the  KiHhop  of  Natal  is  paasml  over.  And  it 
may  bo  added,  that  every  one  fully  knew  the  reason  for  nuch  omission, 
and  that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  on  any  one's  mind 
that  the  Standing  Committee  hud  any  design  of  consulting  him,  or 
of  playing  into  hts  hiind«.   The  fact  simply  wii^,  that  for  tho  purposi^s 
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of  that  day's  meeting,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  waa  ont  of  court.  The  diffi- 
cult legal  point,  whether  hia  depositioa  by  the  Bifihop  of  Capetown 
were  or  were  not  valid, — and  any  decisions  which  on  that  point 
may  have  been  come  to,  lay  altogether  out  of  the  view  of  the 
meeting.  The  question  was,  whether  the  administration  of  the 
Society's  grant,  under  the  difficult  circumstances  of  that  dioceae, 
should  lie  with  a  body  responsible  to  the  Society  and  not  committed 
to  any  action  adverse  to  the  law,  or  with  two  South  African  Bishops, 
who  by  their  own  act  stood  thus  committed,  and  who,  as  matter  of 
public  notorietj-,  were  about  to  appoint  a  new  and  legally  unautho- 
rized Bishop  over  the  dioceae. 

In  other  words,  it  was  a  question  of  upholding  law  and  authority 
as  against  a  revolutionary  and  schismatical  movement.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  that  to  offinn  the  amendment  would  have  been  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  invading  Bishop, — over  and  above  the 
committing  the  Society  to  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Capetown's 
assumption  of  deposing  power  as  against  the  law  of  the  loalm. 

The  carrying  of  the  amendment  would  thus  have  plnced  the 
Society  in  a  false  position  as  the  organ  of  a  Church  established  by 
the  State  :  and  might  have  justified  the  withdrawal  from  her  list  of 
members  of  all  those  who  wished  to  be  loyal  to  the  conditions  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  as  long  as  that  union  may  subsit^t.  But 
such  a  withdrawal  was  on  all  accoimts  to  be  deprecated ;  and  not  the 
least  because  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  were  known  not  to  be 
united  pro  Imc  vice  only,  but  to  be  an  organized  and  restless  body  of 
men,  bent  on  the  promotion  of  certain  objects  in  the  Church,  and,  with 
that  view,  eager  to  get  the  great  Church  societies  into  their  power. 

In  thus  stating  the  matter  at  issue,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  that  these  considerations  were  dearly  before  the  minds  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  partizans  on  either  side.  Or  if  they  were,  there 
must  be  superadded  to  them,  in  individual  cases,  all  the  stirring- 
motives  of  religious  ardour  and  party  zeoL 

Of  these  by  far  the  larger  amount  was,  of  course,  on  the  aggressive 
side.  Indeed,  the  two  parties  hardly  differed  more  in  character  and. 
object,  than  in  degrees  of  readinees  for  a  trial  of  strength  of  thia 
kind.  On  the  one  side  were  compact  organization  and  unvarying 
uniformity ;  on  the  other,  the  total  absence  of  both.  The  upholders 
of  the  amendment  came  to  the  meeting  with  their  object  in  view,  and. 
determined  to  succeed :  the  others,  even  in  epite  of  plain  instructions 
ciroulated  in  the  meeting,  hardly  knew  wherefore  they  were  come 
together,  and  might  even,  by  misadventure  in  voting,  throw  their 
strength  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  difference  was  striking,  even  before  the  day,  and  in  casual 
meetings  with  ordinary  men.  Those  on  the  one  side  had  surrendered 
their  judgment  and  were  ahoat  to  act  as  instmoted  by  tbeir  leaders. 
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saw  geetures  which  he  could  not  otherwise  interpret  than  by  infer- 
ring that  hard  blows  were  being  given.  Such  utterances  as  could 
be  distinguished,  indicated  that  the  cause  of  the  tumult  was  the 
exclusion  of  certain  gentlemen  who  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
come  early  enough  to  find  room  in  the  hall.  The  nuisance  was  finally 
abated  by  the  forcible  closing  of  the  doors  by  certain  stalwart 
helmeted  policemen.  Even  then,  the  outsiders  did  their  best  to 
obstruct  the  proceedings  by  kicking  on  the  closed  panels.  Ere  long, 
however,  they  either  grew  weary,  or  were  removed  by  the  police. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning.  As  the  meeting  proceeded, 
one  was  led  to  form  a  lower  and  lower  estimate  of  the  intelligence  of 
at  least  the  more  noisy  part  of  it.  Notorious  facts,  such  as  those 
of  the  various  judgments  delivered  in  the  courts,  were  met,  as  often 
as  alluded  to,  by  frantic  yells  of  "  No  !  no  !  no !  "  It  was  obvious, 
that  on  such  a  set  of  opponents,  all  attempt  at  fair  statement  or 
argument  was  simply  wasted. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticize  minutely  the  speeches  delivered. 
It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to  those  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Standing  Committee's  resolution  was, 
that  they  would  have  been  far  more  effective,  had  they  been  much 
shorter,  and  had  they  confined  themselves  to  the  main  point  at  issue. 
On  that,  the  Committee  were  invulnerable:  and  it  only  wanted 
pointed  and  judicious  statement.  "Whereas  both  Mr.  Humphrj' 
and  Mr.  Gedge  travelled  out  of  the  record, — the  former  into  very 
delicate  and  dangerous  matters, — and  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  a 
by  no  means  long-suffering  audience.  But  whatever  mistake  may 
have  thus  been  committed  was  fairly  outdone  by  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  amendment.  Whenever  wo  have  a  conflict  to  wage, 
may  heaven  send  us  such  opponents  !  By  both,  though  not  iu  the 
same  degree  by  both,  the  utterly  false  issue  was  raised  of  sympathy 
or  non-sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  Bishop  Coleiiao,  This  was 
their  only  weapon  ;  and  they  trusted  to  drive  it  home  by  the  use 
of  strong  impassioned  words,  and  then  to  take  the  vote. 

What  influence  such  a  course  might  have  had  on  the  result,  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  say.  The  present  writer  can  testify  that 
there  were  some  in  his  neighbourhood  who  seemed  to  be  swaying 
hither  and  thither  as  to  their  vote ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
number  of  such  wavcrers  was  at  all  considerable.  However  this  may 
have  turned  out,  the  vote  was  not  to  be  thus  taken.  The  firmness  and 
ability  of  one  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  enabled  the  party  of 
order  to  put  themselves  right  with  the  audience  before  a  division  was 
come  to. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  a  descnption  of  the  scene  when 
Dr.  Jliller  essayed  to  address  the  meeting.  Having  been  in  my  time 
somewhat  accustomed  to  handling  church  bells,  I  could  only  compare 
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the  din  to  th»t  in  a  belUcbamber  iflieu  a  full  peal  1*8  ringing,  and 
whfii  the  loudest  cry  into  your  IViend's  ear  is  inaudible.  Tlie  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesisns  "  tnniult  will  ever  henceforth  hare  for  me 
a  reality  which  it  had  not  before.  It  was  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  MUUt  should  have  bo  far  lout  bia  balance,  ha  to  take  his  hat 
and  coat  and  escyipo  across  thw  jilatrurm:  the  act,  all  in  dumb  iihow 
as  it  waK.  had  uol  u  dignified  oa^iect.  Stilt,  it  'broiiglit  matters  to  u 
rrisia.  There  was  n  muinvulai-y  bill,  whieb  enabled  the  chuinnun  to 
put  in  hia  IhrL'at  of  leuving  tiii'^  chair ;  mtd  thus  a  hearing  iH-iag 
tBicc  eocured,  Dr.  Miller  carried  the  audience  with  him  iu  hiH  eloquent 
and  indignant  rcjrtirbation,  for  himself  and  the  whole  Evangelical 
partj',  of  the  foul  chargfi  whieh  had  been  brouglit  agiiii).-4t  them. 

The  issue  of  the  trial  of  utrenglh  is  well  known.     Tiie  amendment 
ras  rejpctrd  by  763  to  674. 

.:\nil  now  occurred  one  of  the  most  charaotcristac  incidents  of  the 

meeting.    The  collection  of  the  votes  bad  taken  a  coiieiderflblc  time, 

and  hafl  to  all  appearjince  been  moat  completely  done.     Before  cotint- 

ing  them,  iho  Arehbiahoji  distinctly  aaked  wliether  thore  were  any 

present  who  had  not  voted  f    The  queetion  was  ajwwered  by  one 

.gentleman,  whose  "vote  Nn.  1  "  had  bt^-n  toni  off  fmui  his  eard  hi 

[the  «(r7c'c,  comiag  up,  and  having  his  vol*  rei:eiv<«l.     Tlieri;  was  no 

I'Othcr  rcjiponsp.  though  at  iJjo  moment  there  waa  Htilbic»»  in  the  hall. 

[But  when  it  turned  out  that,  the  uggrcssivca  hud  been  beaten,  they 

;li!id  recourse  to  the  not  -very  prwlitable  shift  nf  declaring  that,  there 

were  nninbcrii  in  tho  roora  who  had  not  voted.     This  was  reecivcd 

I  with  indignant drriaion :  and  upon  a  new  amendment  being  attempted 

aft«r  namljcrs  had  letl,  tho  storm  arose  again  :  the  eager  and  un- 

[governed  on  Iwth  wdea  taking  part  iu  it:  the  one  to  gain  and  the 

thcr  to  prevent  a  hearing  for  Archdeacon  Deniaon  speaking  for  a 

'new  issue  being  raised. 

It  is  fair  to  Ktate,  that  in  thus  acting,  he  alienated  a  considerable 
portion  of  hia  own  followern.  Remarks  were  Iiourd  from  them  to 
the  effect  tKat  ifco  question  had  bwii  fiiirly  tried,  and  could  uol  now 
he  raiaed  in  a  new  fonn.  And  to  this  \l  waa  owing  that,  when  at 
]aat  the  original  rcolution  of  the  Cuniinittee  wa8  ]>ut  by  the  cliatT' 
"■Man  to  a  show  of  hands,  it  was  carried  by  at  least  four  to  one.  Even 
then  the  announcoment  from  the  ehair  wan  met  with  eager  erica  from 
tho  trrepru-HKible  c/ai/iicuni  of  the  liishop  of  Capetown, — "  Dinde, 
divide  I  "  To  thems  the  chairman  veij-  properly  paid  no  regard. 
The  wonls  of  th«  Ai-chblshop's  blessing  never  fell  more  incoii> 
gruouJy  on  angry  passions,  than  at  that  dismi**al.  Every  thinking 
'  nun  tnudt  have  lett  that  hall,  knowing  that  the  prelude,  not  to  peace 
that  poeecth  all  und«r9tanding,  but  to  otrifo  which  would  paaa  all 
aoticipaliou,  had  ht'en  that  day  performed. 

It  is  iuipOMiible  that  a  party,  burning  with  zeal  for  a  definite  object, 
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mucmpnlons  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it,  oompleto  and  ready  in 
organization,  shonld  long  brook  theirfirst  oonsiderable  defeat.  "  The 
next  step  "  ought  now  to  be  in  every  one's  mind.  And  because  this 
is  so, — end  not  in  order  to  chronicle  a  scene  bo  simply  diBgracefiil  to 
the  Anglican  Church, — I  have  ventured  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  leasonB  to  be  learnt  from  that  Tuesday's  meeting. 

First,  the  whole  has  been  Aill  of  instruction  to  the  great  body  of 
English  Churchmen.  For  once,  their  voice  has  been  fairly  heard, 
and  their  will  has  prevailed.  But  no  result  was  ever  worse  provided 
for — none  cvot  bo  little  expected.  The  victoiy,  such  as  it  was,  was 
oitirely  undeserved.  Almost  by  chance,  the  audacity  of  the 
aggressors  had  overstepped  its  usual  bounds,  and  the  gathering' 
of  friends  of  truth  and  justice  was  larger  than  usual.  We  owed 
the  victory  more  to  our  adversaries  than  to  ourselves. 

Their  next  move,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  ably  and  craftily  deter- 
mined on.  If  they  can  manage,  by  subtle  counsel  and  apparent 
concession,  to  crumble  away  any  members  from  our  uncertain  margin, 
— if  any  way  can  be  devised  to  raise  fallacioua  issues  in  men's  mind», 
and  thus  to  detach  them  from  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  device  of 
this  kind  will  be  spared.  To  reverse  our  majority,  which  was  none 
too  large, — to  place  themselves  in  the  ascendant  again,  as  they  have 
proved  to  be  in  every  public  struggle  hut  this  last, — to  attain  this 
end  is  their  main  present  object.  And  they  will  attain  it,  unless  we 
change  our  habits  and  modes  of  action. 

Sitting  at  home  and  praying  to  Ilercules  will  not  do  any  longer. 
It  is  our  temptation.  We  are  men  of  peaoe,  worried  into  strife  ;  and 
whenever  there  is  a  lull,  we  relapse  back  into  peace  again.  But  the 
present  lull  is  only  the  centre  of  tho  storm.  A  few  weeks  and  it 
will  be  upon  us  again  :  and  unless  we  look  better  to  our  gear  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  it  will  be  too  much  for  ua. 

What  then  do  I  want  ?  To  what  practical  point  is  this  tending  ? 
To  a  word  exceedingly  unwelcome  to  men  of  common  sense,  to  men 
of  parochial  energies,  to  men  of  social  tendencies,  to  men  of  modesty 
and  retirement : — to  this  word — organize. 

It  must  be  done,  or  actum  est  de  eccleaid  Angticwad.  Of  the 
manner  of  doing  it,  we  may  speak  on  another  occasion.  It  must  be 
done  :  and  when  we  say  this,  preliminary  di£Soulties  loom  up  before 
UB  and  would  fain  deter  us  from  our  aim.     But  they  shall  not. 

One  enormous  difficulty  is,  the  unaccountable  sympathy  shewn  by 
the  sound  and  loyal  High  Churchmen  for  the  innovating  and  dis- 
It^vl.  Thinking  thnnaelves  perhaps  to  stand  too  deeply  committed 
to  certain  principles  still  enunciated  by  these  latter,— or  finding  them- 
selves driven  to  extremes  by  the  wicked  slanders  of  the  worthless 
secular  organs  of  Evangelicalism,  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
dissimulate  the  danger  impending,  and  to  lode  xMre  kindly  upon 
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I  who  ore  (TUlting  away  tho  ground  from  uiiiler  tliem,  ihan  upon 
EvaDgelical  brethren,  vrW  arc  iloiog  their  beet  to  maintain  it. 
Tliat  tliU'W  likewifie  nre  not  without  fault  in  tho  matter,  we  slioll 
presently  endeavour  to  shew.  Bnt  wo  may  fairly  say,  If  the  sound 
and  loyal  High  Churehmon,  if  men  of  tho  istamp  of  Iho  new  Biahop 
of  lanc'obi,  wuuld  heartily  give  their  hand  to  th«  EvungelJcals,  and 
leave  in  them  no  douht  of  the  tliorouglincss  of  iheir  defeusire  alliacico 
DgainBt  the  innovutora,  these  latter  would  at  once  oppoar  before  thi! 
Church  in  a  very  different  light.  By  an  uunatuni.1  combination,  it 
is  the  Mund  jLigb  CharobmatLehip  of  Kngtaud  whicii  at  present 
introditcca  and  fosters  tliese  ovcrtmiiers  of  £Qg1and's  Chureh. 

And  on  tho  other  hand,  before  wre  can  organize  tho  alliance  to  anv 

I  tiTeiit,  the  Kvaijgtlii-uls  too  must  make  some  sacrifices.     Of  their  bodv 

[of  doctrine,  they  need  not,  tliey  raay  not,  sacrifice  one  mngle  thesis. 

[In  this  mnttrr  tlicy  aro  irrcfrnj^ble.     'Cho  proofs  of  this  uto  tho 

Iabum)  noir,  as  when  Paul  uddressod  tbc  lionmna^  aa  when  Augu«tine 

[leasonod  iu  Africa,  tt.%  ivhin  Luther  fought  for  the  faith  at  Worms. 

toot  this,  not  any  of  it,  may  be  compromised.     But  they  may  safely 

ileam  to  modify  thetr  t«iidomeiu  und  timidity  in  the  custody  of  it; 

ffacir  suspicion  of  thow  aound  and  Christian  miai  who^e  terminology, 

pointing  to  the  eumc  truths,  tuhcs  not  the  very  fonn  of  theirs.     AboTO 

all)  thvY  may,  and  tJicy  mnst  leant  to  disavow  und  put  from  them 

the  wcapont)  of  private  defamation  and  slandar  by  irhich  they  arc 

contented  lo  suflor  their  oatcnsible  organs  to  luidormiuo  tbo  work  of  tho 

Church.     Far  ho  il  from  tbc  present  writer  to  underrate  thti  serrice 

vhich  haa  been  done  by  these  very  jouinals  in  some  cases,  by  whole- 

[  Bome  vigilance,  and  in  the  spiitt  of  charity.    But  all  who  arc  familiar 

"vith  their  columns  know  that  such  vigilaucc,  »o  directed,  is  a  rare 

exception  to  their  usual  habits.     Vi'o  need  only  iustuuco  the  menda- 

cioua  persecution  of  the  Biahop  of  Ely,  us  one  of  the  latest,  but  by  no 

means  one  of  the  worst  oxamplee  of  that  which  we  nrc  deprecating, 

^\'ith  respect  to  this,  all  Ohurehmen  deeply  fed  that  there  must  he 
•  change,  beforo  tborc  can  be  any  hearty  alliance  in  defence  of  the 
common  faith.     'Mi'helher  by  a  public  disavowal  of  this  doing  ei>-il 
that  good  may  come, — or  by  wholesome  pressure  resulting  in  tho 
[fmsndment  at  the  piaoticc,  tho  orthodox  aud  loyal  High  Churchmen 
Fjaust  hove  a  worraaty  that  their  aUics  hare  ceased  to  work  with  tho 
devil's  weapons.     Let  the  published  opinions,  let  the  [luteuL  eoiuluct, 
L  of  indinduala  be  visited  with  taircritieismintheBpiritof  courtesy  and 
Christian  allowanoo ;  lot  every  approach  of  false  doctrine  be  the  sub- 
ject of  vigilant  warning ;  bub  let  Christian  charity,  and  not  diabolical 
malice,  be  the  medluin  through  which  such  notices  aro  eaoveyed. 

Again,  tho  Eriuigelical  ]>arty,  in  onicr  to  the  end  at  which  wo 
ftre  aimiLg,  must  awake  fi-om  their  torpor  in  roforeuw  to  Church 
Rgtnciw.     I  have  before  remarked,  that  nothing  short  of  infataation 
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can  account  for  the  contempt  with  which  they  treat  the  whole 
subject  of  CouTOcation.  Of  course  all  know  that  "it  can  enact 
nofiiing  :"  the  favourite  dictum  in  which  their  scorn  eipreases  itself. 
It  IB,  let  it  be  granted,  Dothing  but  a  venerable  debating  society. 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  at  present  a  very  powerful  engine  for  the 
enemy's  work.  It  is,  what  the  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  multi- 
tudes of  Churchmen  makes  it.  And  its  decisions,  by  default  simply 
{rf  that  party,  who  despise  it,  carry  weight  in  the  direction  of  all  that 
they  would  wish  to  see  discouraged.  The  party  must  learn  to  look 
about  them,  instead  of  bantering  at  their  clerical  meetings,  before 
we  can  have  that  organization  which  is  absolutely  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  Church. 

Any  consideration,  how  such  a  defensive  organization  can  be 
brought  about,  must  take  into  account  the  other  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  meeting  of  December  8th. 

Two  most  undesirable  practices  presented  themselves  for  repre- 
hension on  that  occasion.  The  first,  that  so  momentous  a  Church 
issue  should  have  rested  with  a  voluntary  society,  constituted  for 
purposes  quite  unconnected  with  it ;  the  second,  that  such  voluntary 
society  should  have  to  appeal,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  aggregate  of 
its  subscribers  in  meeting  assembled. 

The  former  of  these  is,  in  the  present  constitutiou  of  the  Church 
of  England,  unavoidable.  While  a  Church  has  no  special  governing 
body,  the  most  momentous  issues  must  be  ruled  by  accidental  and 
inadequate  decisions. 

But  the  other  inconvenience  is  surely  not  beyond  remedy.  The 
constitutions  of  this,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  cannot  long  remain  aa  they  are.  The  supervision  of  the 
executive  Committee  by  a  monthly  board  is  as  bad  an  arrangement 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  gives  a  premium  to  the  tumultuary 
element,  and  virtually  puts  the  Societies  under  the  power  of  those 
most  noxious  of  men,  busy  talkers,  always  on  their  legs,  and  hinderera 
of  all  real  good.  Besides,  look  at  the  arrangement  as  it  is  now  likely 
to  work,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Church  struggles  of  our  time. 
Supposing  an  interest  to  have  been  excited  by  the  great  meeting  of 
the  8th,  which  may  double  the  numbers  at  the  next  trial  of  strength, 
where  is  to  be  our  place  of  meeting  ?  Possibly  Exeter  Hall.  But  if 
the  interest  goes  on  increasing,  then  where  P 

It  is  obvious  that  the  constitution  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  must  be  remodelled.  It  must  be  governed  by 
a  representative  body,  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  subscribers. 
The  votes  at  such  election  might  be  taken  in  the  various  dioceses ; 
and  thus  the  additional  advantage  would  be  gained  of  liberating 
the  Society  from  the  enormously  unfair  preponderance  of  London 
influence.    As  things  are  at  present,  the  metropolitan  members  are 
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QHtein  tf>  t)«  u  vust  ninjority  of  itny  moetin^  thnt  can  be  munmoned. 
iSAbdon  13  Kure  to  ba  tto  focus  of  agitation  of  the  iQDOvatiDg  party; 
and  thiia  tlicy  gain  on  exaggerated  tmportonce,  by  ]ia\-in]^  the  ploco 
of  moetinf;  cloM  at  tbcir  doon. 

But  of  all  doTtccs,  let  tbe  Society  esebew  that  of  TOting-papen, 

f^wbioh  seem  to  me  a  prcniiuui  on  bliiid  party  zeal.     Tbe  country 
lorf^nuu)  Mttuig  io  Uis  study,  and  ruadiu<;  liis  ouc  newspaper,  is,  in 

Hbe  greater  umnber  of  casea,  quite  unGHed  to  give  aii  intelligeut 
rote  oil  gruat  aud  difSeuU  questions.  He  is  far  too  often  tbo  vietim 
of  the  loudest  cuekoo  ery,  and  hiui  liot  given  tbo  real  eubjcut  Iti 
dispute  a  momvut'e  tliought.  A  foUe  iissue,  couGdeutly  ruiwxl  ia 
voiy  fonoidablo  n'orda,  w  as  to  shake  a  timid  parson  in  bin  nhoca, 

, -would  bring  in  tbe  voting-papors  by  thousands.  But  let  the  Bame 
timid  parxon  have  five  minute-s  of  such  a  speech  as  Dr.  SCillor's  the 
}ther  day,  nnd  he  easts  his  fatr  away,  nud  votes  for  the  right.     How 

tmajiy  such  inRtances  occurred  on  the  8th,  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
I  say  :  tbtit  some  did,  I  hiivo  the  moans  of  knowing. 
If  an  additional  reason  ■were  wanted  for  a  speedy  reform  of  oor 
great  Soeietiea,  u  cogent  one  might  be  found  in  the  necessity  of 
abating  such  public  nuisaiiceti  an  the  late  meeting  in  Krecmasms' 
Hall.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  damaging  to  the  Church  of 
England  than  such  Hcenes  as  were  there  enacted.  That  men,  know- 
ing no  better  how  to  oi-der  theraselvea  and  curb   their  paeaion*, 

^dioiiM  be  intrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  at  a  great  and 
perilous  crisis,  is  deplorable  enough  :  but  tliat  to  eucb  men  should  bo 
committed  the  guidance  of  parishes,  with  all  its  need  for  calmness  and 
balance  of  temper,  all  its  requirements  of  abstinence  from  pettiness 
and  partizanship,  is  indeed  a  reflection  filling  the  mind  with  dismay. 

'  Has  this  Inmentihle  want  of  ftelf-govomment  arisen  from  the  fkct, 
tkat  our  clergy  arc  left  in  too  despotic  positions,  nnd  thus  made  into 
blusterers  and  tyrants?     Po  tlicy  want  cnrbing  by  some  co-orduiato 

[IdcoI  Bulhority  ?    Is  the  Church  to  look  for  the  balance-whcol  of  her 

[inachinc  North  of  the  Tweed,  or  Enst  of  the  Rhine  f 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  very  grave  questions,  which  will 
want  entertaining  and  settling,  if  we  in  England  are  ever  brought 
under  the  penumbra  of  disestablishment,  as  our  fellow-churchmen 
in  Ireland  are  now  l>eing  brought. 

It  will  at  all  events  then  be  some  consolation,  if  the  foundations 
are  to  be  broken  up  and  re-laid,  that  an  opportmiity  will  be  fpven, 
for  the  6rst  time  sitice  the  Kcformation,  of  curing  somo  of  the 
radical  defects  of  our  clerical  system,  and  thin  among  them. 

This,  however,  is  not  our  present  work,  whatever  may  be  in  storO 
for  UB  then.     One  prcssiag  duly  is  upon  us  now. 

"UuMcgo  ■  .  .  Md  tDObM  pmaut  cMnpooere  flndna." 

HfN"RY  Al-l-ORK. 
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PROBABLY  tlicrc  has  not  been  of  lute  years  any  instance  in 
which  a  writtT  and  a  pcriotlical  havo  be«i  so  smnmarily  sup- 
prcBM'd  hy  a  govcnimcot  as  that  of  ^L.  Rochefort  and  his  poblication, 
Xrt  Lanterne,  by  that  of  France.  So  zealouBly  did  the  police  agents 
cany  out  the  inBtructions  given  them  to  seize  it  wherever  it  could 
Iw  found,  that  it  is  said  a  complete  set  of  the  earlier  numbers  covdd 
not  be  obtained  in  Paris,  outside  the  police  department,  at  any  price. 
So  great  has  been  the  interest  excited  by  the  publication,  that  tke 
unusual  spectacle  has  presented  itself  of  copies  of  a  foreign  publication 
being  vended  in  the  streets  of  the  city  of  London,  though  these 
were  probably  merely  copies  of  the  recent  numbers  issued  in  Belgium, 
and  therefore  having  little  interest  for  Englishmen,  who  only  care  to 
know  what  it  was  that  caused  such  intense  excitement  among  the 
Parisians,  and  tho  wrath  of  the  French  Government. 

By  the  exertions  and  influence  of  an  agent  in  Paris,  we  have  been 
supplied  witb  all  the  numbers  printed  in  France,  and  of  these  we 
propose  to  give  such  a  complete  analysis  as  will  suffice  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writings  which  the  Government  of 
France  will  not  tolerate,  and  the  ability  of  M.  Kochefort  as  a 
satirist. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  number  he  gives  an  account  of  tho 
reasons  which  led  to  the  issue  of  his  publication.     He  says  : — 

"France  costoios  thirty-six  millions  of  subjects,  witbont  reckouing 
subjects  of  discoatent ;  and  I  owe  it  to  the  public,  which  bus  so  often 
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iMHtd  iii  iTTBnnUiy  with  mo,  (Ibe  deuce  take  nic  if  I  know  wlty,}  bcfom 
lAdmftbfl:  tnyiMlf  in  the  rhvractfir  of  fotalitr  xeid  in  the  political  colillott, 
tn  ottirr  soino  Rxivlnnalioii  of  tbo  riroumtbineeB  whicli  l«d  to  tine  fonndiitimi 

"  On  a  cold  winter  moming  ]  snddvnly  foand  mj'SplF  withoat  n  jonmsl 
to  which  1  (!oiilJ  fontidc  my  thoii>;bts  on  tbo  stibjoct  of  onr  gr^nt  mea.  T 
fitill  pofls#ssod  the.  privUc-gn  of  ducuBsing  the  organization  of  the  Soeietj' 
of  K}uttc»,  or  of  adding  up  Ui«  nrcro^  uumber  of  c»rmgc4  with  vpringi 
which  pasit  lip  tbd  Cbamps  ElyKrcs  btftWA'D  four  xnd  six  o'clock  d&ily. 
bnt  in  coufiiilflrfttiou  uf  th<>  anlicftrd-of  violeiico  of  my  polemics,  I  wdh 
forbidden  to  mnke  any  nUosion  to  M.  Bcolier,  onloas  it  ver«  lu  laud  his 
<IiRintere<tedn«flS,  or  to  axnia  lA.  Pinaril  escfpt  to  praise  his  lofty  stature. 

"  Some  foreigD  joiunaU  pretended  thnt  it  had  been  tusted  to  M.  'Mile- 
tnouMit  that  if  ha  mfforad  rat-  to  f^  tibont  without  a  moxAo,  Fi^rn 
would  pay  for  bis  ii&pmdcscc  with  tta  life.  I  nevor  bdioTod  a  word  of  all 
these  pretended  lujiuctioua.  thu  conHCqaences  of  mhicb  mi{^t  have  been 
80  dangerous  to  thoEte  wtio  uttered  them.  RuppoBo,  for  instance,  I  vmie 
the  foUowioff  letter  to  Bmron  ItothwhUd : —  *  If,  bctwvon  tho  hours  of  eight 
iind  Dino  o'clock  this  ovoniog,  you  do  nob  di-puiiil  iu  tho  Hno  Ijs£tte.  Dndcr 
the  eloveulh  pat-iug-stone  on  the  left,  entwioj;  from  the  bonbjriLrd,  the  suw 
of  fifty -five  thousand  fnuica  inetUTeutbazik-DOtos,  Iwfore  Iho  endofthe  wook 
your  bouM,  offico,  c«ft1t-box.  and  yua  yourself  will  bo  do  hotter  tbiw  it 
corpiie.'  It  in  ^nile  clear  that  if  I  sent  such  a  letter  I  vbonid  be  pioceedod 
ngiUDRt  for  atttjiiiptiuff  to  sxlurt  munoy  by  threats  of  nol«De«,  an  ofieneo 
provided  for  by  Articlea  SOli  to  90H  of  tho  penal  code.  Xow  inuigbo  a 
miui^r  sending  for  auediloraDdiiddceMiiighiuithuB  : — '  You  faaro  no  )'oiir 
HtAtTa  wiiter  of  whom  I  don't  nppmvo.  I  admit  that  bo  has  not  attanked 
the  circulation  of  velocipedu  iu  tho  public  etreeis,  but  still  1  don't  approv*  of 
bini.  und  if  you  c<ontinae  to  allow  him  to  po]iticuLi^.<5  la  your  i>aper,  do  aol  be 
Hurpruod  if  you  shortly  see  it  die  a  stiddeii  death.'  U.  Pioard  has  Immni  too 
kiog  a  procorcor-g^ccal  Dot  to  be  aware  that  such  a  proooading  would  be 
a  brcodi  of  tb«  onartmootA  above  eiweiSed ;  and  1  ehould  be  wastisg  iu  my 
diUy  as  a  citizen,  if  such  a  atatentesl  as  that  made  iu  the  furoigQ  preea  were 
well  founded,  if  I  ilid  not  pn>c««d  uK'ui'xt  the  minister  in  accordance  with 
tho  law.  It  is  true  that  liclcio  I  could  do  so  I  mnst  apply  for  tlie  antborixa- 
tion  of  Uio  Council  of  Btata,  and  the  lomehitifc  nnitniQiity  with  which  they 
would  have  refused  my  application  brings  tenra  of  emotion  into  uty  ejre6. 

"  It  was  then  that  under  th»  influence  of  a  itpirit  of  vcrtif^o — will  heaven 
piudon  me  ?  I  don't  beUcvo  it — I  became  culpable  of  n  frigfatfol  ploasantr}'. 
I  sent  for  n  sheet  of  minnterial  pnpcr,  and  I  wrote  to  hhn  of  the  iiitericr  to 
mhI:  his  pcnnntsioB  to  found  a  poiilicaL  jom^al.  I  rrommed  my  pfitiUon 
with  eulogistic  phrases;  'respeolful  de^-oLton,'  'the  honour  of  yonr  nii^wor/ 
1  even  believe  I  used  the  word  'Gxcollvaoc  ' — I  think  ao,  but  I  don't  dare 
to  affirm  it.  My  calculation  was  shnmofii].  but  it  wn.i  Rimple  cBongfa. 
TheywiU  rvian  me,  I  thought ;  I  shall  rotate  my  mTsfortimc  to  my  litrrary 
eomradea,  who  will  repeat  it  in  tbeir  rospectivB  joomals,  attd  Ifans  1  pfaall 
have  A  host  of  readertt  ready  to  lake  the  periodical  I  ehaQ  start  as  aoou  as 
the  law  on  tho  press  hiu  been  %"ol«i." 

No  sooner  bail  lio  «rnt  iu  Uia  application  than  the  following 
reflection  occurred  to  him : — 

"The  iniiiiiter  hod  it  m  his  pow«r  to  sink  me  for  ei'mnoir  :  bo  bad  only 

to  grant  luy  npplicatioo  imtuMltHtely.  and  certain  joumatirtM  nouM    have 

said,  '  Thcro,  now,  M.  Itocbi^foTt,  who  prides  himself  on  his  independcuco, 

ditea  not  stand  so  bndly  with  the  Om-emmeat  na  ho  would  have  its  beharo, 

would  not  10  readilv  hare  obtaitsod  the  aathotizktion  \ic  m\V 
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From  an  insiiiuatioii  like  this  to  beiag  called  a  tiuiuchard  ib  bat  a  Btsp,  and 
everybody  knows  that  when  a  man  is  atigmatized  by  such  an  appellatioa 
nothing  on  earth  will  cleaiise  him  from  it.  Even  if  he  were  to  be  executed 
for  his  opinions,  there  would  be  people  who  would  declare  that  they  had 
seen  the  executioner  slip  his  last  quarter's  salary  into  his  hand  as  he  helped 
him  on  to  the  scaffold.  If  the  minister  ie  aa  intelligent  as  bis  friends  declare 
him  to  be,  I  am  lost.  He  will  reply  by  a  polite  '  Yes,'  and  if  to  this  mono- 
syllable he  adds  the  privilege  of  pufaUshing  tho  Law  announcemeuts,  the 
only  resource  left  to  me  will  be  to  blow  my  brains  out, 

"  Several  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  made  known  my  perplexity  assured 
me  that  M.  Pinard  was  much  too  clever  to  drop  into  the  trap  I  had  set  for 
him.  Fortunately  they  were  mistaken  ;  M.  Finard  may  be  clever,  but  of 
a  certainty  he  is  not  too  clever  ;  for  after  several  days  of  terrible  suspense 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  containing  a  formal  refusal, — I  was  saved," 

To  prove  that  interdictions  generally  profit  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  applied  more  than  the  government  which  issues  them,  he 
reasons  thus  in  a  supposititious  address  to  M.  Pinard : — 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  authorization  yon  refused  me  has  not 
been  more  injurioua  to  the  interests  you  professed  to  defend  than  the 
appearance  of  La  Tjtinterne  two  months  earlier  would  have  been  ?  It  ia 
in  vain  that  you  tell  me  that  an  obacoro  paragraph  writer  must  be  conceited 
to  suppose  that  anything  he  can  say  can  have  any  influence  on  public 
opinion.  I  know  I  am  a  paragraph  writer,  and  I  admit  I  am  obscure,  but 
it  is  you  who,  by  according  me  the  honours  of  persecution,  led  others  and 
myself  to  believe  that  I  am  not.  If  my  paper  is  insignificant,  why  did  you 
80  carefully  oppose  its  publication  '?  K  it  were  otherwise,  why  did  yoa  not 
mitigate  it  by  a  contemptuous  authorization  ?  The  moral  of  this  apologue 
in  which  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  myself  in  order  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  of  yon,  is  that  arbitrary  power  is  a  weapon  with  so 
many  edges  that  he  who  holds  it  is  continually  cutting  bis  fingers.  Previous 
to  the  recent  Press  Law  you  had  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  over 
journals,  and  when  I  gave  yon  an  opportunity  of  using  it  in  the  case  of  an 
insignificant  little  publication,  you  had  not  the  wit  to  avail  yourself  of  it." 

Referring  to  the  ahsurd  extent  to  which  the  tenn  the  "  old  partiea" 
■was  pushed  by  way  of  a  bar  to  the  grant  of  certain  concessions  to 
public  liberty,  he  aaya  : — 

"  When  I  went  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's  to  ascertain  the  probable 
fute  of  my  application  to  establish  La  Lantrrne,  I  was  received  by  the 
chief  employe,  who  accused  me  of  being  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  a  supporter  of  the  renowned  miciens  partis.  There  was 
the  less  foundation  for  this  charge  that  I  am  profoundly  Bonapartiat ;  only 
I  must  be  allowed  to  select  my  own  hero  among  the  dynasty.  Among  the 
Legitimists  some  prefer  Louis  XVm.,  others  Louis  XVI.,  and  the 
Hympathies  of  others  rest  on  the  head  of  Charles  X.  As  a  Uonapartist,  I 
prefer  Napoleon  II.,  as  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  I  can  justify 
my  preference.  To  me  he  is  the  verj-  ideal  of  a  monarch.  Nobody 
will  deny  that  he  reigned,  inasmuch  as  his  successor  styles  hirnse^ 
Xapoleon  III.  What  a  reign  was  his  1  my  friends,  what  a  reign  I  Not 
a  single  levy  of  imposts,  no  useless  wars,  nor  the  taxation  consequent 
thereon  ;  not  one  of  those  distant  expeditions  in  which  six  hundred  miUions 
of  firaucs  are  expended  in  reclaiming  fifteen  francs,  no  devouring  civil 
lis'.,  no  ministers  heaping  function  on  function  at  salaries  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  each ;  there  you  have  my  model  of  a  sovereign." 
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Lnd  then  he  cries,  in  a  pretfinded  fit  of  iKbnimh'on : — 

'*Uh  y«tt,  Napoleon  II.,  I  love  mnd  ailmira  tlue  witboat  qnalification ! 
i^'llo  uow  will  Tculuru  to  amy  I  oxa  not  «  Bounputiel  ?  " 

Hanng  thus  dcfinod  hie  political  opinJoQn,  he  rttnarks  on  the 
ns^mrption  by  the  membera  of  tho  tioTernment  of  a  reonopolv  of  till 
fine  sfntimonts  (which  he  suggosts  is  iht-  reason  why  there  are  none 
left  for  others),  such  as  honour,  loyalty,  devotion,  Ac. ;  hut,  he 
ml  (la — 

"  There  la  one  thing  they  nri'  olsnlntt-ly  dfivoii]  of,  nntl  thnl  is  a  aoom  of 
humour.  Thti  slightest  plf^ftmuitn,' <!Xl^it^R  ut  (he  moKt  n  jinindirixl  sratlfl. 
Thv  tvnacioueDviti*  with  which  they  rcganl  cvcrjihiujf  fiom  h  serious  pniat 
of  view  is  really  wondi-rful.  If  ii  jonrtialist  writer  tbut  since  tho  Mcxicnn 
(lisiistor  and  the  completiDn  of  Germau  unity,  Vnaee  bun  fallea  to  the  third 
TAiik  iiuion^j  the  Kurop«aii  povrera,  oar  statesmen  «ay  less  Uuiu  nothing; 
liiit  it'  }'nii  bavo  the  impi'TtiucuM  to  Buy  M.  Konhcr  has  un  iuipcdiiiu-Dt  lo 
liiH  «peoch,  or  thai  M.  Tiufir^,  lianog  resolvvd  to  pnicure  thu  dismissal  of 
Itl.  Siiiut-Puul,  th0  chief  official  of  hie  ofKeo,  has  boon  complotoly  ilef«>at«ll 
in  bi9  attempt,  thoHO  gentleoton  draw  ib«aiE«lve9  up  and  preserve  their 
aciility  for  montbH  afterwards.'" 

Th«  'irell-knowQ  Archhifihop  Conncchose,  whose  cnerjiretic  attack 
on  medicsl  men  on  account  of  their  raateiialistJc  opinions  in  niattcre 
of  religion  must  be  pretty  widely  known,  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
notii-o ; — 

*'  M.  do  Itonnecboiio  is  nn  nrphliiohnp,  and.  neeaiitaiiJy.  hnA  a  horror  of 
doctors.  Why,  1  chould  find  it  ililHeult  to  tell.  But  it  hcoiur  that  vhoa 
au  archliisbop  exhibits  »  purtiidily  fur  uitthcid  uu-'ii,  he  in  regarded  with 
iiDraraumbli!  eyof  by  tlin:ii'  wlio  narroiiiKl  him.  If  H.  dc  Bonncchoec  were 
Kick,  ho  would  prtibitbly  c»ll  riiic  or  morii  doctors  to  his  bodsidfl ;  but  vrhan 
bo  occupies  tbo  thbnno  ho  to&rs  them  to  tatt«7s.  Bvory  perRon  bad  hi* 
own  way  of  looking  at  IhiiigA.  M.  di»  Hoiiiiechoite,  tbvn.  dinlikcs  doctors, 
and  be  took  thu  npiiortiinity  of  n  xtalnuotit  made  by  I>r.  ^iee,  al  tho  uponiag 
of  bia  fonrsc  of  Irctnri^,  to  ciibj^hter  thp  Souato  on  tht-  snbjecU  of  tiia 
nntipathy.  For  throe  coDEceuliTc  hours  did  be  iuYei^h  against  tbcnt.  and 
this  with  such  violeoM,  that  the  dashes  of  bis  elotnence,  darting  fh>iti  tlie 
Senato  Chambor,  stra«k  a  child  wbo  was  playing  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Laxcmbonrji:,  and  (slrauge  cfliect  of  bghtuini')  changed  hioi  into  a  green 
Ii;;ard.  So  many  auutheuiiui  did  bo  biuiicb  in  this  mcuiorabk*  tfilt!u<;,  that 
the  dealers  iu  tbetu  retired  on  that  evi-ning  with  as  good  aS  (ifletiu  Ihouxand 
a  year  each.  To  llu»  tempest  tbo  guardians  of  onr public  libortiosreeponded 
from  the  depths  of  their  moleskin  seats  by  mDnnurod  '  Very  wolle.'  wbirli 
snrged  against  the  steps  of  tho  tribnue  like  Ibe  rolling  of  the  soa  on  tho 
shingle.     It  was  a  grand  fpeetaele. 

"  The  next  day  it  -ntte  prort-d  that  Dr.  S*o  had  n<>T«r  eatd  what  he  vu 
choxficd  with  having  suid,  and  which  hod  givun  occasion  for  tho  archbishop** 
throo  hours'  diitcourNc ;  and  so  numerous  were  the  appt-ak  ntado  to  him 
to  reotify  bis  misstatement,  that  be  addressed  a  letu-r  to  tli.>  Ki-nato,  in 
which  he  aoknow Ifd^ed  thul  hi?  hnd  been  u)i8infvrniL'd,  but  he  tlircw  thi* 
blatne  on  s  ecrtmn  M.  MuHKiliird,  who  Miid,  that  they  «nid.  that  Dr.  See 
bad  eaid,  it.  Ac. :  thai  Miicli^-lard  wa<4  evidently  a  man  whoso  Htalomentn 
wanted  looking  into,  hnt  that  be,  Arcbbiuhop  Uuiuiecboae,  continued  to 
merit  all  the  hottour  doe  to  his  great  talents  and  his  cxalt«-d  chanuter.  .  .  . 
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For  ut  ontor  of  the  calibre  of  ATchbishop  BonnechosG,  it  eeems  to  me  that 
he  neUid  much  too  lightly.  If  Dr.  Bee,  in  coQBcquenco  of  his  tirade,  had 
iMcn  abippei  of  hii  profeBMnhip,  vould  the  (lovemmeiit  have  felt  itself 
obliged  to  rt-iiuttate  turn,  and  to  have  umonDced  in  the  first  column  of  the 
Monitrur  that  there  had  been  a  misnQderstandiiig  ?  The  Senate  had  pat  itself 
to  a  great  expense  of  indignation  on  crroneoas  information  Beveral  times 
already ;  notably  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Lopez,  whom  M.  Troplong,  from  the 
height  of  but  prexidential  chair,  had  denounced  as  a  traitor,  who  had  betrayed 
bis  master,  Maximilian,  to  the  enemy  during  his  sleep,  for  twenty-five  thousand 
francs.  Tbe  senators  bounded  in  their  seats  like  a  troop  of  gazelles  ;  they 
there  and  then  degraded  Lopez  from  the  dignity  of  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  it  was  only  when  that  tmfortonate  colonel  had  fall 
five  hundred  thousand  feet  of  infamy  resting  on  his  head,  that  they  learned 
that  be  was  gntltless  of  the  treason  charged  against  him,  and  that  he  coold 
not  have  betrayed  Maximilian  during  Ma  sleep,  seeing  that  he  was  captured 
uD  honteback  at  the  head  of  a  regiment. 

"  The  simplest  equity  would  have  suggested  that,  as  the  error  had  been 
diHCovered,  Colonel  Lopez's  decoration  would  have  been  restored  to  him ; 
bat  No — to  declare  that  so  much  good  indignation  had  been  wasted,  would 
have  provoked  so  much  hilarity,  as  would  have  been  incompatible  with  tlie 
dignity  of  the  defenders  of  our  public  liberties :  it  would  have  been  too 
whimsical  a  close  to  one  of  the  saddest  expeditions  of  our  epoch.  Lopez 
remains,  therefore,  degraded ;  for  which  I  am  told,  by  the  way,  he  does 
not  much  care.  Tbe  Bcnate,  in  fact,  gives  way  much  too  readily  to  these 
oatborsts  of  indignation  and  enthusiasm.  Not  long  ago,  when  the  subject 
of  an  army  of  1,200,000  men,  and  nine  years'  service,  was  under  discussion, 
one  of  tbe  members  of  this  angnst  assembly,  at  a  loss  fur  farther  demon- 
htrations,  cried,  in  a  bnrst  of  patriotism,  '  What  young  French  girl  woold 
not  refnite  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  who  had  declined  to  serve  in  the 
national  guard  mobile?'  '  There  is  not  one!'  responded  a  hundred  voices. 
....  Gentlemen  Kcnators,  do  you  really  believe  what  you  said,  or  do 
yon  take  ns  for  idiots  ?     Mind,  I  don't  say  we  are  not,  but  I  respectfully 

pat  the  qneation  to  you Ah!  my  lords  and  masters,  may  Heaven 

grant  yon  long  lives,  for  yon  con  hardly  conceive  how  posterity  will  laugfa 
at  your  expenae." 

There  is  Bomo  ground  for  the  ridicule  with  which  ho  treats  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  upper  claaaes ; — 

"All  the  journals  have  been  telling  us  that  the  Abbe  Bauer  made  a  great 
sensation  by  a  sermon  he  delivered  at  a  soiree  given  by  Madame  de 
Mayendorff.  See  now  how  tastes  change.  Two  years  ago  the  greatest 
ladies  disputed  among  themselves  who  should  have  Theresa,  whom  they 
urged  by  dint  of  earrings  to  sing  /«  Chemiii  du  Moulin  and  the  Gardcusa 
d'Our» ;  now  they  invite  the  Abbe  Bauer  to  preach  sermons.  If  I  was  the 
Abbe  Bauer,  at  ihe  next  ball  given  by  the  Austrian  or  Russian  embassy,  I 
would  carry  a  dying  man  under  my  arm,  and  administer  extreme  unction 
between  two  conUedanset.  I  believe  a  death  mass  between  midnight  and 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  would  be  a  desirable  substitute  for  a  piece  of 
music  on  the  piano." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  could  not  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  his 
commenta  on  the  announcement  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  with 
reference  to  his  Civil  List ; — 

"  The  reigning  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  jnst  been  gailty  of  an  act  which 
deserves  to  be  deaonneed  with  mdignation  by  every  crowned  head,  and 
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oven  vitti  nil  ib«  k£8  bolonKbiK  to  Uia  •fikw-inojitioRwl  honrlii.  \\f  hns 
rofiueJ  Ui«  leu  UtovaaDd  docAte  wbiob  wen  offered  to  Litu  b>-  tLo  Aluate- 
UL>»nii  PhrliunMiit  as  a  civil  list ;  he  iroold  not  acoo]ib  more  tiiun  half,  and 
ho  adiliid,  tbt  niouKtor, — '  If  it  dboald  prove  that  even  diiuinislied  by  one 
Itnlf.  this  suiu  is  too  l)ca^7, 1  trill  propaso  a  further  reduction.*  Hast  a 
num  Iw  R  Mantenci;;nn  to  exprgss  smdi  ridiculons  id«iu)  ?  If  be  bad  only 
pMMd  B  few  years  on  Fruicli  aoil.  this  Ih  what  li«  woald  l»v«  Baid>— 
'  Blonbcncgrina !  the  sum  yon  luva  oSarod  mo  is  in  reality  too  grc»t.  I 
ftcccpt  it  only  on  one  coiiditioii :  tbal  it  ia  doubled.'* 

Another  clnss  of  Ooveniment  officiab  of  wliotu  be-  lion  fonic(li!ug 
to  «ay  not  calculated  lo  give  tb^m  satisfaction,  is  tlic  Inspoctors- 
gcDoral,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preside  at  the  difforcnt  ogricultunJ 
abovs  hold  in  the  dopartiaenbi : — 

'  Amoo^,'  tbe  many  romioul  nneiMiMM  insmbed  on  tbe  bodgvt.  I  dont 

'one more  bo  tliui  thatof  Inspsetor-^cuenilor  Agrirnlltimi  F.vUitiilioni;. 

ponoB&g*',  whose  oarae  eiMRpea  mo,   reociv««  twenty  tboosand  frunca 

yonr  In  eat  /vifiu  ifr  (me  gm*,  and  t»c  dispUyi^  of  iirevrorks.     It  in  tnio 

''that  along  with  hiu  /oiV  irrit*  h«  has  to  (ii\'nIlow  ho  laaeb  intolnublc  talk, 

that,  dU  thiiif^e  conqtdotvd,  I  am  diEpoHod  to  rveonmend  that  bi«  iialary 

aball  be  rained  to  Iwenly'five  tbousuid  lraoe»  a  year,  'with  the  prirSege  of 

Rtuffing  biR  eon  with  coUon. 

*'  I   don*t   l:iiow  of  anything  inor^    annsin^  Iban    these   abam  fUev 

of  uatuic.     Fuaotionariaa  in  Uark  dronti-coatt),  who,  in  mnttmi  nt^neutttini, 

I  not,  to  speak  inetRpborioally,  rupnbto  of  (liHtin<;uiBbiTif;  between  a  grewi 

liharieot  and  un  olujtbaDt,  are  pla(^Ml  in  juxlupusiltoti  witb  thresbin)*  machinM 

ad  s1«aia  plougbe.    The  bb«k  dre^a-coat  congmtolstos  tbc  maker  on  hi« 

tiresbiof;  machine  or  bix  plough;   a  dinner  for  aeventy-tno  is  nerved,  to 

u-|)ir)i  iti  in-,  ariiibly  invited  aa  boned  fanner  in  enliven  the  gneRtu  by  the 

eimpticity  of  his  remarks,  and  hifi  aRtoniitfament  when  be  drinks  chanpagae 

that  eecnis  to  hv  boiling,  and  wbtcL  bv  iinds  to  be  nearly  as  rolJ  oa  ico." 

Au  anonymous  writer  aeiit  him  a.  Wtler  charging  him  with  n 
sy^tcuiutiu  oppositioa  to  the  GuvL-niincnt  for  u  purpoae  it  unu  Dot 
difficult  to  divine.  To  this  he  replies,  uftcr  some  natincal  remarks 
on  the  writer : — 

"  My  oppoeition  ia  sj-stematic,  X  hnow;  bat  one  most  be  jusl,  the  admi- 
ration of  tho  (^iiiM-itulitrtitifl  is  not  less  to.  Rai  as  long  as  several  of  our 
digniuriea  continne  R^8t«mAticaliy  to  pocket  ftom  two  hnndrad  and  fifty 
thouiiand  lo  three  hundrod  thonaand  Iranes  a  year — m  bjng  as  11.  R'ynhw 
ountiunos  H}-stcmati«ally  to  maintain  that  tb«  Mexican  expedition  was  the 
griitidvkt  tbotiglit  of  the  rvign  (not  of  UaiimiliAii's  reign,  of  oourtx:) — «o 
long  nx  iLiDKB  go  on  syBtemutically  bod^  I  sball  contiunv  to  repuat  that  they 

don't  go  MTcil There  is  one  condition,  however,  on  iwbich  1  wiU 

abandon  my  eyst^nuitic  opposition,  out  of  gratitude  to  a  reader  who  has  no 

itemalicaUy  porustKl  my  prodactionM,  and  tbal  is  when  M.  DreoUe.  of  the 
J'atrM,  nbandoninjj  biM  syttUmiAtie  fULter^',  vltali  doelaro  ia  ao  articlo  of 
at  loaat  two  colnmns  in  luufitL,  that  tbo  Gowmuent  ipeudfl  too  muob 
inouey,  and  that  tbo  RyitUim  of  official  candidates  is  particularly  detestable." 

To  the  frequency  of  his  attauka  on  indiriduals  nuiy  he  ascribed  the 
bitter  hostility  he  excited.  Thus,  spcalcing  of  another  nian  who  had 
in  some  way  roused  his  ire,  aHer  referring  to  the  descent  of  the 
tonnes  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  aposttt^a,  which  ff  *  ^m  the 
>ircr  oT  speaking  in  all  lan^^gcs,  he  coatinuca ;-— 
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"  Eighteen  centaries  and  a  half  later  Father  Orvtiy,  their  snoceBsor,  took 
hiB  seat  in  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  Academy.  Ever  since  then  I  hare 
donbted  the  truth  of  this  miracle,  seeing  that  a  thirteenth  has  not  descended 
on  his  head  to  enable  him  to  speak  bis  own." 

The  number  of  La  Lanterne  from  which  we  have  taken  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  was  seized  in  the  Kiosks,  and  M.  Hochefort,  very 
naturally,  wants  to  know  the  motive  for  such  a  puerile  proceeding: — • 

"  I  have  been  told,"  he  says,  "  that  the  worst  of  my  crimes  was  having 
slightly  scratched,  in  my  last  namber,  the  antiquity  of  M.  de  Maopas' 
nobility,  and  the  no  less  ancient  nobility  of  M.  de  Pcrsigny.  The  ambi- 
tion of  these  two  representatives  of  the  French  aristocracy  is,  it  seems,  to 
march  abreast  of  the  Tremouilles  and  the  Rohan  Chabota.  It  is  not  in  nty 
power  to  abate  their  pretensions,  but  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  point  them 
out.  If  I  have  said  that  which  is  not  true,  in  relating  that  M.  de  Persigny 
had  been  maltreated  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  matter  of  the  title  of 
viscount,  which  he  had  presented  to  himself  by  a  decree  signed  with  bis- 
own  hand,  let  that  minister  of  ancient  descent  proceed  against  me  for 
calnumy  ;  if  I  have  said  nothing  but  the  truth,  why  do  they  seize  my  pab- 
lication  in  the  Kiosk  ?  But  another  seizure  of  La  Lanterne  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  M.  de  Persigny  decorated  himself  with  a  title  which  does  not 
figure  in  his  baptismal  certificate,  nor  that  his  imaginary  visconntcy  was 
converted  into  a  real  dukedom  by  a  concurrence  of  unforeseen  circumstances. 
Neither  can  we  forget  the  answer  that  this  exalted  personage,  to  whom  I 
render  homage  as  dnko  after  having  greatly  laughed  at  bitn  as  viscount, 
gave  before  the  same  Chamber  of  Peers  referred  to  above  when  under 
examination  in  the  Boulogne  affair.  '  And,'  asked  the  President,  '  what 
would  you  have  done  if  the  officer  at  whoso  head  you  pointed  the  gun  had 
resisted ?  '  'I  should  have  shot  him,'  replied  M.  de  Persigny.  And  this 
is  the  sensitive  man  who  has  preached  a  crusade  in  favour  of  the  respect 
due  to  private  life,  yet  it  seems  to  mo  that  he  was  prepared  in  the  instance 
just  mentioned  to  go  a  deal  further  into  that  of  others.  Now  ho  sends 
letters  to  the  newspapers  inculcating  moderation,  decorum,  and  self-restraint. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  M.  de  Persigny  has  long  since  ignored  his  past  life. 
It  is  an  old  practice  among  men  who  have  80\%'n  a  large  quantity  of  wild 
oats,  as  soon  na  they  get  into  office,  and  are  receiving  their  hundred  thou- 
sand crownR,  to  say  in  mournful  accents,  '  I  repudiate  my  past  career.' 
Nothing  is  more  easy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  criminal  condemned  to 
death  would  bo  happy  in  exchange  for  life,  not  only  to  reprobate  his  own 
past  career,  but  that  of  fivo  or  six  of  hja  friends.  It  is  quite  open  to  M.  do 
Persigny  to  believe  that  he  owes  his  exalted  position  to  his  great  political 
ability,  but  it  costs  quite  enough  to  those  who  have  to  pay  him  for  filling  it, 
to  give  them  the  right  to  ask  him  if  the  letters  ho  addressed  to  the  news- 
papers are  worth  the  money." 

Though  he  professes  to  believe  that  it  was  for  these  ronaons  it  was 
seized,  in  his  heart  he  probably  believed  that  it  was  on  account  of 
the  references  in  that  number  to  the  husband  of  Queen  Hortonsc  and 
to  the  present  Empress  of  France.  As  regards  the  spirit  and  substance 
of  what  he  aaya  with  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  never  can  or  shall  understand  why,  in  these  days  of  the  verj'  libertinism 
of  servility,  as  Tacitus  says,  when  we  are  continually  hearing  in  official 
spheres  of  Queen  Hortense,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  saying  a  kindly  word 
about  her  husband,  King  Louis  of  Holland.     We  have  been  deafened  for 
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UTc  irqMiiUons  ou  U>o  sticot  organs  or* Poruiiit  poor  !«  Hyric,* 
<[uito  nwiuru  »f  tho  iut«nist  lukea  by  electors  in  tbe  knowlcd^go  of 
tbat  before  eturtJug — 

*  Lv  juune  ot  bnvo  Donou 
Atkit  iiriu  Maria 
Ue  ticnir  na  osiJaiW 

wby  d(M)Kn't  RntDebodj'  bring  forward  noino  of  the  mtiMcal  Mnnpoeitious 
Loaiit,  Mid  why  arc  not  some  of  tbo  civil  utd  luilitiu^'  bAnotin 
DD  bid  wiTi^'n  jioctry  accortlud  to  him  'I  Tborv  tK  uovur  uii  cxbibi- 
tion  of  paintiDg  in  vrbicb  iievenil  rvpr^fwulBtioD^  of  Queen  Huiieaiie  <1o 
nut  lij3;urc  mider  variout  disguises,  wIi«ro&5  thtro  bns  not  boen  a  shadow  of 
It  {itTlnil  of  hvt  Lu->l>uud.  Thi^i'c  is  eometbiug  in  all  this  whicb  e^idcBtly 
cmUk  for  M  ritmiitiiiiii/ur." 

Tbc  reference  to  the  KnipnMx  in  thu  fullowing  purngnpli  is  truffi- 
civntly  cluir : — 

"  Wc  ar*  infornioil  tliul  thd  Kmpotiir  of  Cliinii,  who  bnn  bftrdly  reached 
biu  fnurti!i?itth  ye.air.  Iiuh  jn^t  Hclccti-d  uu  oniprcea  from  lunoD};  n  butcli  of  bin 
■mbjerto  ;  tlie  T(>11i'4:tiiiu  he  may  liavo  made  vim  perhaps  this, — '  E  uu  fioitig 
to  muTTv  II  wflmiui  uf  whom  1  knuw  nottiiu^.  Uor  i>4a(!ftlioD  rauy  bo  defoe- 
■  tivc.  but  the  lc>»  filtt  knowM  of  rtMding,  tltti  lot*  libchbood  LbcT«  it  of  li«r 
H  iutcrfLTOiicc  in  uflVir^  of  t<()Vtfriimoiit  to  prugiHgHto  crinoline.  pruccsDionK,  aticl 
H  pricHtH.  wlio  Ui  Kuuie  cuti'iit  um  liku  woinun,  Kinc«  they  wear  p«tLico)it«  unil 
I      garter  thoir  etoi-king^  ftbov(>  tho  kiuo.'  " 

I   * 


The  following  dialogic,  witU  which,  ho  winds  up  the  work  of  the 
day  wlien  tho  above  ii.-m  writteu,  is  not  bad.  He  suvs  ho  heard  it  m 
u  ra/e : — 

"'Waiter!    l,'i  /■'nmn*.' 

'* '  Sir,  vrbvn  it  in  fruo.' 

"  '  I  sbaLl  have  to  wiit  a  loag  time  Lbon,'  wm  the  noswcr." 

Thcrft  in  wiactJiing  cjiiirol  niid  very  pninfiil  itt  tho  hai-dihood 
ivith  Vr'hieh  ho  denionRtrHtt^i  tliul  tor  most  of  the  iitininrricd  women 
in  I^arix,  who  bavo  no  resource  hut  their  work,  {iQinornllty  is  a  nooo»* 
gi^  to  enahle  tlieni  to  live.  Ooing  one  riuy  into  the  work*«>om  of  a 
bookbinder,  in  whit^b  a  Ifirgt?  number  of  women  were  eiigngt'd  in 
stitching  and  fnldin^  the  pages  of  publications,  he  aaked  the  fore- 
woman how  much  the}' c«ni«I  daily.  "!<onie  who  ai-c  very  quick 
cam  a  little  mure,  hut  Iho  aveni]*e  eomingB  are  thtrly-6vc  hous 
a  day,"  was  the  reply.  "But,"  b«  answered,  "H  i»  utterly  im|KiB- 
itible  that  tlit-y  ciin  live  on  such  a  xum."  "  Oh,"  nxpotided  the 
woman,  "  some  of  them  live  ut  home,  but  mo^t  of  them  have  a  lover 
who  helps  theui ;"  and  thin  rrply  vraa  mudc  in  the  lUmptrst  ninnncr, 
OS  though  it  were  such  n  solf-cridcnt  ncocsaity  that  they  must  receiro 
such  aid,  that  there  was  no  room  for  moral  reprobation. 

He  ia  SRtiricnl  on  tho  subjoct  of  tbo  arane>Tty  granted  by  the 
l^mperor  of  Russia  to  ihc  Poles  in  Siberia,  which,  in  eating-house 
phraseolog}',  he  enlls  an  amnesty  for  one ;  and  which  hu  analyses 
thus :— "  To  shore  in  this  amnesty,  it  is  necessary— 1,  to  be  n  Pole  ; 
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2,  to  haTe  been  in  Siberia  upwards  of  three  years  ;  3,  to  bo  under 
twenty  years  of  age  :  from  which,"  he  continues,  "  we  may  infer  that 
Ituasia  deports  Poles  in  their  infancy.  Do  they  deport  nurses  to 
suckle  these  exiles  ?  " 

Speaking  of  the  absurd  extent  to  which  the  Ministers  carrj'  their 
objection  to  the  mention  of  certain  names  and  things,  he  says,  in. 
reference  to  the  application  of  M.  Charles  Boissiere  to  be  allowed 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  and  the  per- 
mission granted  to  him  on  condition  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  Victor  Hugo,  he  says  : — 

"  Tho  person  who  is  least  affected  by  this  obtracism  is  Victor  Hogo  him- 
seJf,  who,  perched  on  his  rock,  may  well  kugh  ;  it  is  M.  BoissiiTe  himself 
who  has  reason  to  complain,  for  how  on  cnrth  can  a  man  lecture  on  dramatic 
literature  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  only  man  who  has  written 

dramaH  ? It  is  the  mania  of  our  governing  authorities  to  pass  the 

india-rubber  over  the  men  and  things  who  embarrass  or  diequiet  them.  It 
is  some  time  since  they  began  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  money  which 
bore  the  effigies  of  preceding  sovereigns;  j'et  there  is  no  occasion  to  bo 
alarmed  on  account  of  Louis-Philippe,  inasmuch  as  ho  has  been  dead  a 
long  time.  This  sovereign  had  the  simplicity  to  place  on  the  column  in  the 
Place  Vendijmc  a  legendary  Napoleon,  with  the  little  three-eomercd  hat 
and  the  well-known  grey  overcoat,  I  am  not  suspected  of  any  partiality 
for  this  great  captain,  whose  sole  militar}'  genius  consisted  in  taking  Franco 
when  it  had  attained  its  greatest  dimensions,  and  resigning  it  diminished  by  a 
sixth,  but  of  oU  the  representations  we  have  of  bim  that  certainly  was  the 
most  popular.  Yet  rather  than  leave  on  its  pedestal  this  statue  which,  in 
spite  of  everything,  was  associated  with  the  recollection  of  the  Orleans 
family,  after  having  relegated  it  to  a  village  whore  it  serves  as  a  mile  mark, 
they  replaced  it  by  a  comical  bronze  statue  which  may  represent  either  a 
Boman  emperor,  or  a  washerwoman  who  is  about  to  wash  her  linen  [mU  rji 
faviiUe).  Last  year  I  was  going  up  the  grand  staircase  at  Versailles  with  a 
child,  when  he  dropped  his  Iwilloon,  and  on  leaning  over  the  staircase  to  watch 
where  it  went  to,  1  got  a  glimpse  into  a  narrow  court,  in  which  I  saw,  with 
its  nose  against  a  wall,  and  carefully  screened  from  obser\'atiou,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  stood  so  long  in  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  Heaven  knows  if  I  am  on  Orleanist,  but  snch 
proceedings  exhibit  such  paltriness  in  ideas  and  such  httleuess  of  mind 
that  one  cannot  help  laughing  when  one  hears  official  orators  repeat  a 
hundred  times  a  day  that  the  Crovemment  is  strong." 

On  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent,  who  wants  to  know  the  reason 
why  men  who  frequent  bathing  establishments  are  locked  in,  so 
that  they  cannot  get  out  without  ringing  for  the  attendant,  and 
that,  moreover,  if  a  bather  were  suddenly  token  ill,  he  would  have 
time  to  be  drowned  three  times  over  before  au  attendant  could  come 
to  his  assistance;  whereas  nothing  could  bo  easier  than  to  turn 
a  handle  and  call  for  help  if  it  were  required, — he  remarks : — 

"  This  sequestration  has  always  appeared  to  me  incomprehensible.  At 
first  I  thought  it  had  been  instituted  as  a  safeguard  of  French  modesty, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  every  other.  No 
doubt  it  was  feared  that  some  absent-minded  bathers  might  qnit  the  esta- 
blishment witiioat  rememberii^  to  put  their  clothes  od  £nt,  and  only  dis- 
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coror  (h«ir  tmiienon  when  U»^lr  fntind  UtPmsfilvM  on  th«  Bonlovhnl  dp<t 
IlalieBB.  But  oii  tbiakinfi  the  Duller  over  more  deeply,  il  occarreit  to  tne 
the  real  reMOn  vax  an  eiaggmnled  loapicion  of  his  ttoiitniiieni  on  the  pnit 
ttS  Iho  propri«tur  of  the  baUiit ;  who,  he  feared,  might  iirroffnio  In  thcmTOlvox 
tiie  rij^t  of  depuiing  with  his  linen.  Donbtlcvs  he  would  be  ranch  Kne^'cd 
if  be  fimnd  yon  lying  dead  bI  ttao  bottom  of  jonr  bntb,  but  be  woald  bear 
ap  better  aguDst  yonr  loK  than  Kgunnt  fbe  \os%  of  his  towclii.  Tbnt  u 
hmaan  Datnr«." 

The  same  corrcapondent  a\m  inquires,  why  it  is  that  the  bapti<mial 

certificate  of  a  legitimate  child  should  be  chur;^  two  fraiics,  while 

that  of  BD  iUegittmatc  child  il  was  proporad  to  iicknowlc<];,'<>  l'o«c 

M>\-eQ  fraiicH  and  a  hulf.     After  much  speculation  &a  to  the  why  and 

whcrcToro  of  tlus  difllcrcnw,  lio  coutlnues : — 

'•  For  my  part,  I  am  all  the  more  sarprisfd  at  the  disfavour  in  which 
natural  ehildTen  are  hold  that  Franco  novfr  before  hod  ro  mBoy  illegithnato 
ehildren  Ailing  exaJted  pomtionR  as  nnw.  It  is  trac  we  have  been  consider- 
ing  tbo  caNo  of  natural  childnru  acknowledged,  which  moHt  of  these  arc  onl.** 

(Englishwomen  raa.j  be  gratified  by  learning  (hut  they  are  just 
now  in  high  enteem  at  Paris.  "A  yuung  lady,"  he  mys,  "is  not 
really  in  the  loHbionable  world  nnlean  it  can  be  said  of  her,  '  Slic  was 
educated  at  an  EnglisU  Soarding  School.'  3Ionil :  the  first  duty  of 
II  Frenchwoman  in  these  days  is  to  be  born  in  Knglnnd  of  Scotch 
parents."  "  YoiliLpour  les  femmee  oouioic  il  faut;  poor  lai  fcmmcs 
comme  il  ne  faut  pas  "  there  ta  the  same  predilection  in  fayoiir  of  our 
coitntrywcmen  :  but  the  less  wo  re[>cat  of  what  he  njs  on  thia 
subject  the  better. 

I>riiniatic  autltura  or  adapters  may  be  gratified  or  otherwise, 
oecording  to  the  stand-point  from  which  they  look  at  it,  at  learning 
that  Englisli  playa  uro  also  in  the  ascendant,  and  French  dramaliBts 
now  do  to  them  what  they  have  (w  l>Hig  been  doing  to  the  theatrical 
literature  of  France."  Another  notice  of  the  thentrcs  and  matters 
pertaining  to  tbem  is  in  reference  to  ModUc  Leininger'a  book, 
fntitled  "jVnt  JfrWm  an  ThHttn." 

"  Considcnng."  he  sn>'i<.  "that  the  Mtthcweit  went  on  the  stage  atfifleeo, 
and  that  ever  trinc«  that  ttmo  she  has  drtvoo  her  carriage,  it  is  probaUe  thai 
aho  rrfors  to  snch  vexations  as  tbese :  Wb^-n  a  sititer  afltress  has  Ihirty-fiva 
lines  to  her  pari,  while  Bbe  bos  only  thirly-tbrcc.  For  tny  part,  I  thinlc  it 
a  the  authors  who  hare  most  reason  to  campUin  of  these  petty  vexations. 
'  Yon  make  me  dio  at  the  end.  What  ean  be  more  Ktapid  ? '  Hsya  oue  at  tba 
close  tif  the  rcheanaL  *  Benidc*,'  fhe  adda,  *  I  dou't  know  how  to  dio ; 
and  I  Hhoiild  certuiily  bonrt  into  n  fit  of  laughter.  Why  not  xltcr  the 
•Unoiinnmt*'  At  another  time  it  is  the  dnenna  who  cxpreRses  ber  astoniab- 
utent  that  you  should  have  nude  her  the  mother  of  MoUe.  Pionion,  iiiatcad 
of  taakiag  berfaersiBter-in-law,  wbich  wonM  in  no  wny  faa^'o  diminisbed  the 
tntereat  of  the  drama.  'Tuitut  c'eet  un«  forte  aiaoorfluse  qui  V9m  fait 
Mmunation  d'avotr  a  loi  njouter  una  aouna  da  viol,  ot  «Ih  axseHe,  et  ijui 
di^clare  qu'a  moins  d'uno  ecise  do  viol,  alle  reAise  1e  role,* I  re- 

■  A  piece  tuM  jual  bevn  VoMglH  oul  at  Um  FoUe  8L  llertb  entitled  "YutaY  Lear." 
It  M  iMBod  oa  the  "  HewMn  bJ*  ElatHii  WflMU  "  mid  her  ceadacl.  and  k  creeled  la 
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member  an  metanco  of  an  actress  wlio  coald  only  be  persuaded  to  die  at  the 
conclasion  of  a  piece  by  tbe  aesuraDce  that  the  votes  of  tbe  people  in  the 
galleries,  as  well  as  m  the  stalls,  had  been  taken,  and  that  they  were  unaui- 

monsly  in  favom-  of  a  melancholy  termination At  Paris  they 

smother  Dcsdemona  as  Shakspeare  directs,  but  in  the  pro\'inceB  they  perform 
Othello  with  a  double  diHuuemenl.  At  the  moment  when  Dcsdemona  is 
becoming  black  in  the  face,  lago  enters  and  exclaims,  '  Hhe  is  not  guilty ! ' 
and  thereby  saves  her  hfe." 

Everything  fumiBhes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government  and  clergy.  A  plaj'  in  the  form 
of  a  Review  woa  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Plorence,  of 
which  he  says : — 

"The  Catholic  journals  esclaim  londly  against  the  Herinr.  The  first 
tableau  represents  the  office  of  a  newspaper,  with  a  placard  bearing  the 
inscription  in  gigantic  characters,  '  The  last  Pope  in  the  Sepulchre.'  The 
second  tableau  retraces  all  the  checks  France  has  received  in  its  pohcy. 
This  must  be  the  loogest  of  all.  The  third  exhibits  French  priests  in  the 
guise  of  ravens  crossing  Italy  on  their  way  to  Rome  with  St.  Peter's  pence. 
The  Mo}ul£  says,  '  Every  evening  2,000  spectators  have  the  wretched 
courage  to  applaud  thiu  spectacle.'  But,  2,000  spectators  every  evening 
gives  '200,000  at  the  hundredth  representation.  In  other  words,  all  Florence 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Pope  and  the  priests  are  the  pests  of  Italy.  A  more 
universal  suf&age  than  this,  and  one  less  falsified,  could  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  bo  obtained.  If,  instead  of  applaading  this  spectacle,  the  spectators 
had  hissed  it,  would  not  the  religious  jonmals  have  treated  us  day  by  day 
with  some  such  remarks  as  these  :  '  Well,  bilious  materialists,  are  you  now 
convinced  that  the  people  repel  your  doctrines,  seeing  that  they  come 
every  evcuing  to  hoot  tbe  diatribes  directed  against  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter?  '  The  said  journals,  moreover,  express  their  astonishment  that 
pieces  of  sncb  a  kind  should  be  tolerated  in  a  theatre  attended  by  tbe  King 
or  his  ministers  nearly  every  evening.  The  reasou  is  obvions  enough  :  in 
Italy  they  have  Uberty,  and  here  we  have  it  not." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Latest  News"  on  the  day  following  that  on 
which  the  above  was  written,  he  relates : — 

"  The  centenary  of  General  Hoche,  which  we  annomiced  was  to  bo  cele- 
brated by  an  official  bauqnet,  an  address  of  the  laaire,  and  a  representation 
of  the  I.iiin  iinutureux  at  the  Versailles  Theatre,  in  which  that  hero  was  to 
fill  a  character,  has  been  countermanded  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Hoche  seized  in  tbe  Kiosks  by  M.  Pinard  !  what  a  capital  subject 
for  a  vaudeville  I  The  great  ambition  of  this  able  orator,  who  measures 
S^  feet  in  height,  and  6  inches  in  width,  appears  to  be  to  overthrow  tho 
colossus  of  the  revolation.  This  is  the  mania  of  all  little  men,  who  ore 
iuceusantly  exclaiming,  '  I  am  not  very  tall,  but  I  am  \exy  strong.  Just 
feel  my  biceps.'  Is  it  the  Republic  or  the  army  that  M.  Pinard  seeks  to 
degrade  in  the  person  of  General  Hoche.  If  it  is  the  Republic,  it  is 
ridiculous.  If  it  is  the  army,  let  him  beware.  Everybody  will  say  that  he 
has  an  old  grudge  against  it,  solely  because  he  is  not  tall  enough  to  form  part 
of  it." 

The  Algerian  authorities  have  been  charged  with  many  things, 
and  especially  with  having  impeded  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to 
convert  the  natives ;  but  M.  Rochefort  publiahed  a  charge  of  an 
opposite  kind,  which  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a 
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olonist,  and  wliiclt  must  hare  bad  some  influence  iii  bringiiig  about 
'^tlie  sniiiuro  of  Jiis  publication, — -not  tho  l«w  if  it  told  Iho  truth.    The 
lOhargn  aniQunta  to  this:  th«t  snindry  fields  of  gmin  hnving  boon 
Imrnt,  variouB  natiTPs  were  seizod.  nnd  of  those  about  a  dozen  wero 
executed;  thiit  it  n  ns  nltimatcly  discoverrd  that  tho  fires  woro  nC 
I  incendiary,  but  werp  caoaed  by  the  inteusr  hewt.      In  his  reply  ti 
[Itis  corretpondont  be  says,  that    France,  which  in  former  days 
axeontod  eo  many  pcreons  for  witcbcralt,  bad  iin  equal  right  to  con- 
demn n  few  on  tho  wore  of  spontanmua  combustiou  in  the«o,     ^ttore- 
over,  it  bad  acted  wisely,  08  it  always  dues  ;  for  by  their  vxecutiun 
thi'ii.  ihey  were  naved  from  dying  of  starvation  since. 

If  be  bus  any  politicul  opinions,  perhaps  tbcy  may  bo  gathered 
bom  the  paragraph  relating  to  tho  euizurc  of  tho  Orlvuis  prtiporty; 
it  18  very  poasible,  however,  that  the  subject  was  only  loid  hold 
as  fumt&hing  a  text  on  which  to  attack  the  Ciovornment. 
"  The  ({u^«n  of  Spain,  it  seems,  is  making  advances  lo  tli#  grandson  of 
'Don  <'u-lo8.  oficrinfc  to  restore  his  ^;nui<iiti[hei-'B  fortanii  to  Liui  uii  ronilitioB 
of  his  acknowledging  \wt  as  tho  IcgititDittu  Qtievii  of  tho  Iberian  pi-ninHula. 
it  is  a  pily  tint.  Laving  tak«<&  Nduilly  from  the  Orl4>uti«  funiily,  Ibv  Frcneh 
Govtramotit  xbould  Uavo  sold  threo  parts  of  it,  otherviipo  it  ml^ht  have 
followed  the  Queen's  exani|)le.  and  proposed  to  the  t'nnnt  de  T^aris  to  restore 
this  domain  lo  liim  on  eomliliou  of  hb)  roeo^iiisii));  Nujxilton  111.  iu>  liis 
lawful  soveroiga:  wliirli  vroultl,  ruoroovor,  have  itavi'd  Uic  trouhlc  of  \ritb- 
dniwiijg  currency  from  the  fivo-fmiir  pieces  beonng  tlic  clfigj-  of  Loais- 
Philippo.  Possibly  tbcre  uiny  still  tw  ii  way  of  rccourilini;  difficulties : 
namely,  by  retaking  KenUly  from  those  who  pun^hasivl  it,  just  as  Ihe  ngbtfnl 
owuert)  were  dcaiKiilL'd.  If  ihcau  j>i'rdtiuti  tiliuulJ  object  U>  such  a  froe-aud- 
eiisy  proceeding,  they  iiii;^lit  In;  told  witli  stivi;ri()'.  '  WbittI  princes  of  thu 
blood  ituffered  liieutselves  to  lie  doHputlvd  willioiit  Mtyiug  n  wortl,  and  yen 
ptruiil  youriieivos  to  make  on  outcry !  Truly  yon  must  have  a  high  idea  of 
youi  ioiportaoce.'" 

Apropos  of  the  subtTcription  opened  in  aid  of  Panneiiticr'^  uioce, 
on  the  ground  of  her  uncle  having  introduced  the  potato  into 
France,  ho  remarks : — 

"Ah!  if  Paniionlicr,  in>itc»d  of  lucroly  setting  a  fAminc-f.trickea  people 
ou  thvir  legs,  bod  invented  a  now  biacchloMlor.  be  ui^-Ul  bavc  died  a  uil- 
liotinirc.  and  bis  iiii>cc  would  not  have  been  left  to  starve  under  a  Uovera- 
uiuut  which  oailn  itself  deiuoemtie." 

Here  ia  a  mtber  puxxliug  query.  La  France  nnnooDced  that  tbo 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  had  requested  the  public,  prosecutors  to  send 
in  reports  of  the  btatc  of  puUtc  feeling  in  Iko  Dcpnrtnieuts.  He 
says: — 

"  Svcinf;  that  onr  lords  and  maslen  HStmrc  us  »t  uver)-  siltiug  of  the 
Chamber,  that  the  coonlr}-  is  with  them.  Ilicr  most  know  tho  atate  of  public 
fL>i<liuf{  alrMuly,  and  the  iuijuirj'  14  ueodloss.  If  tbt'y  Jo  not  know  it,  wby 
do  they  allirui  tbu  coiilrary  ?     Neither  can  I   iiiider>lMHl  wliy  public  pru- 

aoeutors  should  have  been  seloetcd  for  such  a  task ^e  demaad 

for  Ihuse  reports  is  sigiiibeaDl.  When  a  Oovornnient  asks  for  reports  uf 
the  state  of  public  feeling,  it  is  a  sign  that  tbo  state  of  its  own  is  becoming 
olanoiaiE-" 


«s 
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Bonw  time  igo  Uiore  wcro  ropoi-ts  pubUnbod  in  ihc  nen  fipapers 
of  distarbasoe*  having  been  caiiKd  by  tlic  appcoraiicc  of  Indies  of  a 
oestaiii  disnictcr  in  public,  olnd  id  robes  which  bad  peculiuritleii 
about  tliein  di<pl«SHUlg  (o  whal  ai-e  tcrniGcl  honeai  people.  Prubably 
it  wu  in  ocHU«qiie0oe  of  tliis  tiiat  the  keepers  oi  the  gatm  at  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries  roooivtd  ardor  .mot  to  admit  ladies,  dorinn; 
(he  p«rfonnaiiec  of  tlic  inilitur]'  baud,  whose  gumit-nta  wer«  likely 
to  diatratit  the  atteotiou  of  the  lutcncRt.  lu  rcfereuce  to  this  order 
he  writt-s : — "  If,  in«t«id  of  to  nici*  gr^^nndicra,  the  duty  had 
devolved  on  ambaamdorH,  I  know  aome  who  mtut  have  rpfuBcd 
admission  to  their  ovn  wives." 

There  is  it  French  play  in  which  a  c«rlaio    King   of  Sttim    is 
BoppotCd  to  be  listening  to  the  reading-  of  a  |neoe  by  an  author,  who, 
on  reaching  a  certain  part,  tell^  the  King  AaA  the  audiencx}  ought  to 
show  it  vas  amused;  upon  which  the  King  turns  to  his  courticTB, 
and  exclaims,  "  Yon   htar  that,    gentlemen  f      If  there  is  n  man 
among    you    who  don't    not   teKtify   his    atnuftenieut,    ht)   shall    bo 
I  impaled."     Witli  such  a  provocative  to  inirth,  it  was  not  likely  that 
:  the  actors  would  lack  the  rncourapemont  to  be  derived  from  un  exhi- 
bitiou  of  hilarity.    Al .  Kochci'ort  atiecLs  to  think  tiiat  a  similiir  unani- 
mity is  secured  by  Eimihu*  meann  in  the  (.Camber  of  Bcpativs  ia 
[Egypt,  by  the  prochuuation  of  the  Viceroy,  that  those  vho  support 
the  GovemmoDt  ahould  scut  themselves  on  the  ri^'ht,  and  thoee  who 
were  r»pj)o.-^f*t  to  it  on  the  loft.     On  this  text  he  goes  on  to  aiy : — 

"I  like    this   Eg>'ptian   ffankueas.     In   Fnuicc  moro  circumlocution   U 

'  cnuloyctl.     1   never  lieard  that  M.  Kngra«  Fclletaii  or  M.  Ernest  Pioard 

I  iifiil  liooD  hnsdod  over  to  Ibe  cxociitiuncr  »t  tLo  coucliuion  of  lUi  opposition 

BfieecL;   the   Esu-cutive    coaLii(it«(l    ititclf  with   simply  decluriiig   that   the 

generality  of  Vftiit  cleclorH  being  in  a  slate  of  tuflntiil  Hlii-Dstion.  tbo  members 

lMt«lf>(!tfid  fihoold  borcfrardcd  asdopnlicii  from  ii  hiimtic  asylnm.   A  c^rtaiu 

Homy  or  I>c  Homy  (biof^rapbcrii  arc  vot  agreed  ae  to  Lis  social  status), 

Msertcd  that  if  Paris  was  tbc  bead  of  Krniiac,  the  provinces  were  its  beiurt; 

r'snd,  uitb  the  happy  inBpiraLion   of  u  man  wbti  uTOt«  vamlcvillos  in  btH 

intervals  of  ttatennansbip,  ho  acldod,  '  AVbich  )>rovce  tlint  onr  coaatry  has  a 

bad  bead  but  a  good  heart.'     The  joke  ha<l  a  prodigions  success.     Several 

[viomborK  of  the  right  died  o(  Innghtcr  in  ihc-  rnnnio  of  the  night,  nnd  one 

cnlhutiofit  mov'od  pTivat<<ly  in   the  GovcititDcnt  tyfnen  that,  thi^  profound 

reflection  filioold  bu  recited  cvciy  uvcnini;  bttwcni  thu  acts  at  tho  Thcstro 

Fran^-UB.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  it  !■  not  in  hanuoay  wiib  French  cuBtoua  to 

extiugiiiab  apposition  tiy  sucb  decisive  meona  as  ncwing  recoJcitxant  depuUes 

in  a  sack  uid  throwing  Ibcia  into  thu  Nile.      The  (iovenunetit  having  been 

tboa  reliered  of  an  oppositiun  which  dintrcKSL'ti  it  so  visibly,  I  can  iinagine 

somo  mieh  iteenoas  this  taking  place  in  th«  chamber  : — - 

•*  il.  Itntihfr. — tJontlenien.  Wt>  bfive  need  of  a  fiind  for  local  r^atls;  bat 
as  it  iH  the  fato  cf  a  fund  to  become  exhauslcd,  it  i.'^  the  duly  of  peoples  la 
replt^niHb  it.  (fffar,  hear.  Oood.)  I  have  tberafore  th^  hunoui'  of  depositing 
on  tho  d«fll(  of  onr  lionoarable  president  the  ptxijcot  of  a  loan  of  three 
■lilUards.     (Orest  applaose.t 

•'  if.  Sthntitkr  (the  Prendent).— There  tx  no  opposition  ?  (Cries  of  no, 
no,  from  all  nicies.) 


'•  La  Lanterne," 


"  A  Mmihtr,  Kpmiunif  /mm  his  *miJ, — FiLnluu.  ^outlcuit.u  nnd  dear 
-colloaga«e,  I  Lara  one  obaczv«tioii  to  make,  (Hurmais.  Dtviilv,  dipitli;!} 
■<jtMHkainui.  yoiu  umrmurH  will  itoL  prevent  mu  &ata  fiUfUine  my  duly  U> 
Uio  and.  Yce.  geatleiuea,  eveu  it  it  coat  me  tuy  Ufti'a  bloodi  I  Bliouid  say 
it  in  the  face  of  all  Korope :  I  uu  of  opiuioa  that  thcee  uiillurds  is  for  t4>0 
LitU»-     I  propoio  to  incruASD  Ui*  loui  to  &V6  nuliiardn. 

•'  i/.  HMJtfr.—l  Mwept  thn  pn>i>o«itioH  of  tbo  Uonotmiblo  gdutlviuaii. 
-(Qnvo,  bruvo  I) 

"  .V.  ScJinrider. — Tlioae  who  arc  in  favonr  of  adopting  tlie  praj<!cC  of  law 
far  nising  a  loan  of  fiv«  ntilliardt  for  tbe  fonuation  of  local  ro*d8  will 
dvpusil  n  wbtlv  ticltvt  lu  Ihv  turn  ;  tboM  wlio  urti  vpposad  lo  it  will  dcputiit 
a  blnv  tickut.  <On>nt  exciteineat.  M0iub«n  «i)gago  iii  auiuuited  diacasiuutis 
iIuriiiK  Iha  scrutiny.) 

"  M.  Stkufidtr. — 1  am  about  to  state  the  resnll  of  tbe  {EWuou.     Voters 
We- 
ill bivuiir  of  ifafl  Joan  .     .     .  tM 
Af^aiust 0 

Tb«  Chuaibcr  \im  ftdopt«d  it.  .Vod  sow.  getttlaraau.  aft«r  tiie  f«ttJ«BMHit  of 
this  trivial  moLtor,  wo  will  proceed  wiUl  out  basineaB. 

"  if.   tiilUtoui. — 1    uik   leava    to   Bp«ak.      A  jonnialiit    pobliihdd  an 

nonouu cement  that  Madame  S waro  a  crimiion-ixilaurod  dniu  at  tbo 

i'taiia  nmtt.  Tlua  wa»  an  invnaion  of  tbu  enscm/  uf  {invato  life,  i  dttuund 
tbe  oxocvtiun  of  tbut  man  witlua  tho  prBcinctJi  of  the  wcigluDg'rooiii. 
(Certiunly.     Vary  good,  very  tjood.j" 

tipottking  of  tlici  devortUioiu  of  tho  LogtoQ  of  Honour,  he  soyB  :^ 

"Tbe  itui  luia  hardly  eutered  tbe  Lion  ;  tbero  arc  wx  ^od  weetcs  betwiwn 
this  and  tbe  loth  Ao^al,  atxl  1  havti  already  c«eu  in  tho  iiioniiiig  miuts 
traudtfing  wbit«  cravnt*.  and  from  the  maitber  in  which  certais  Itntlou- 
boles  have  stared  at  ni«,  that  tliey  sre  prqwrtDK  for  tba  struggle.  I  am 
told  that  it  take*  boat  forty-fiv*  lo  fifty  days  to  ooaplvte  tbe  grsut  chas« 
that  luailH  to  lb«  UHpturo  of  tba  red  riband.  ...  If  this  is  th«  csko,  it  shows 
that  tbvTv  ia  a  (brtano  to  hi  made  by  opcuiujt  an  eBtubUabmoot  for  tbe 
iustractioti  of  persons  who  engage  in  this  chaiie,  which  mi(;bt  b«ar  un  iln 
froat  tbe  inseriplinn — ■'  The  art  of  procnriuft  a  deooratiou  taught  tn  twenty- 
five  leasmiB.  P«r«one  arc  taagfat  bcrv  the  stops  to  be  taJwn,  the  mean- 
msMa  to  b«  committod,  and  the  bumUinticRui  to  be  andcrgone.  Popils  will 
be  oarelidly  instniet«d  how  to  set  forth  their  iBooatestRble  elaimi  to  public 
aelciiowlMl^«nt.  I'hey  will  sIbo  be  soppbed  with  the  niitnes  and  addrsMU 
of  th*!  I'^xci^lIuiicuH  on  wUoso  staircases  they  will  Lavu  to  wait,  unit  tb«  a^ei 
where  it  will  be  adrisaUa  for  tiMOt  U>  go  sad  speak  w«ll  of  tb*  Govern. 
ment.  Tlit-y  win  also  be  kept  infonnod  of  the  mannor  in  which  to  manipa- 
Inte  ct;ttaai  influeueee  ;  tbe  ignorance  of  which  has  c*awd  many  reeolnte 
ixndidstoB  to  fail.'  AU  1  can  say  of  my  own  knowledjpe  of  this  matter  k 
tiiat  1  hardly  ever  yet  inut  u  mm,  nowly-docoraled.  who  did  not  aay.  as  be 
shook  mo  by  tbe  tiu>d,  'That  whieb  «sp«eiadly  p1«aK«  me  in  my  nomiaatiou 
is  that  it  Las  dropped  upon  me  as  tbuagb  it  bail)  fallen  from  tbu  cloude.  I 
ao  owre  exprated  it  than  of  becoming  on  archbiahop.  It  was  not  until 
yasterday,  w  I  ran  my  eye  down  tbe  li«t,  thut  I  had  an  idea  of  anything  of 
tiu  kind.  Yoa  may  imogino  I  wa«  snrpHscd  when  1  saw  my  own  uamv 
oti  tbe  lint.'  yriuil  cowardly  boiugs  men  uro!  Never  once  had  I  tbv 
couxage  to  aay  that  bis  astotushment  waa  very  Hiiigular,  niiicu,  during  the 
prcfloding  two  moutha  bo  bad  done  tiotbin^  but  Xi:l>i»  J*aris  from  onv 
miuistor's  ottcc  to  nnetbcr.  Besides  which  bo  bod  signed  wilb  his  own 
band  a  request  in  elTwt  to  have  the  right  uf  odonung  Ida  breast  wilb  tbo 
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star  of  the  brave  ;  inssmDch  as  since  some  incorrigible  disturbers  had 
refused  to  accept  the  decoration  when  presented,  the  GovemniGut,  to  save 
itself  from  similar  annoyances,  had  made  it  a  condition  that  the  reqaest 
should  be  made  in  writing.  .  .  .  The  English  and  Americans,  who  are  sensible 
people,  have  escaped  this  decorative  mania,  which  rages  among  inferior 
nations.  The  Chinese  have  the  green  button  for  their  hats ;  the  Black 
Feet  Indians  have  theb  bine  collars ;  and  the  French  have  their  red  ribandR. 
I  should  have  expected  better  thiugs  of  the  Black  Feet." 

Kegarding  the  practice  of  the  Freoch  ministr}'  of  presenting  a 
budget  of  moderate  amount,  and  then  swelling  it  by  another  for  sup- 
plementary credits,  he  says  : — 

"  M.  Thiers  has  often  compared  a  State  to  the  master  of  a  house.  Do 
yon  think,  dear  renders,  that  you  or  I  would  long  keep  n  ser%'ant  who  had 
one  book  for  the  fillet  of  beef,  another  for  the  breast  of  mutton,  a  third  for 
the  radishes,  a  fourth  for  the  artichokes,  and  while  we  were  in  the  act  of 
going  through  her  thorny  accounts,  should  suddenly  exclaim  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  as  though  it  were  an  insignificant  matter  which  had  nearly  escaped 
her  recollection  : — '  I  forgot  to  mention  to  Monsieur  that  one  day,  being  in 
want  of  money  to  pay  for  a  pot  of  mustard,  I  borrowed  five  hundred  francs 
of  the  fruiterer.' 

"  Such  is  the  pictore  of  our  budgets.  First  they  show  you  one  for  thirty- 
three  francs,  and  when  every  visage  is  radiant  with  satisfaction,  the  Oovem- 
mcnt  brings  np  from  the  depths  of  its  portfolio  twenty-two  others  which, 
added  to  the  first,  make  up  a  total  of  eighteen  hundred  millions. 

"As  types  of  absence  of  mind  we  have  the  man  who,  having  entered  his 
chambers  during  a  shower,  put  his  umbrella  carefully  between  the  sheets, 
and  himself  into  a  comer  to  dr^'.  Also  that  other  individual  who,  having 
washed  his  hands,  poured  the  dirty  water  on  his  couch  and  threw  himself 
into  the  gutter  outside  his  window.  But  these  are  trivial  instances  of  forget- 
fulness  in  comparison  with  that  of  M.  Magne  the  other  day,  who,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  budget,  being  asked  for  an  explanation  with  respect  to  the  four 
milliards  absorbed  since  1852,  answered,  '  I  shall  come  to  that  presently.' 
Bnt  ho  did  not  come  to  it,  for,  having  finished  his  speech,  he  descended  from 
the  tribune  without  saying  another  word  about  it.  I  like  this  large  way  of 
keeping  accounts.  I  can  imagine,  with  feelings  akin  to  admiration,  a  cashier 
dosing  his  books  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  saying  to  himself  as  he  did  so, 
'  It  is  very  strange !  It  seems  to  me  that  my  accounts  don't  add  np 
correctly  to-day.  ...  Ah !  I  remember  now,  I  omitted  to  add  up  the  colonin 
of  milliai-ds.' 

"  I  know  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  grand  signers  who  govern  us  four 
milliards  are  a  trifling  matter,  and  I  can  verj'  well  conceive  M.  Magne 
nailing  the  interrupter  to  his  seat  by  replying,  '  One  must  be  in  great  strtute 
for  a  subject  of  opposition  to  start  such  a  very  little  hare  in  the  middle  of 
a  serious  discussion.  If  we  are  to  pause  over  such  trivialities  wo  shall 
never  finish.  What  Is  four  milUardH,  I  want  !o  know  ?  Hardly  forty  times 
a  hundred  millions.  The  other  morning  I  breakfasted  at  the  restaurant. 
"When  they  brought  me  my  bill,  I  saw  that  it  contained  an  error  of  four 
milliards.  1  might  have  had  the  error  rectified  ;  I  preferred  to  leave  it  for 
the  waiter  I '  The  Chamber  is  often  content  with  explanations  quite  as 
worthless." 

Paragraphs  like  the  following  probably  had  more  to  do  with  the 
suppression  of  the  Lanteme  than  any  of  the  writer's  attacks  on  the 
Qaremment  as  a  body : — 


jcnterne.' 
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"Tb«  lAwful  lieir  of  Kin)*  Theodore  U  niuaed  AJaunyou,  a  iiuui.'  which 
'flignifics  '  He  lias  fieeti  the  world.'  WIihI  a  pity  it  in  thnl  wn  dmi'l  FoUnw 
tlio  pniclico  of  g)viiif{  unmtM  Unit  hwe  a  ftigiiifirfttion  ii))plii;»bU'  to  th« 
b[>HTcr ;  Uio  naiDfl  of  I^iu-d  utifjht  tbt.'n  lio  traiiiffurmoil  into  one  sigoifyiiiK 
'LitUet  bat  »  nUQpBKcr ; '  Coniit  IVi'sigDy  would  bccouic,  'Ent  nod  do 
nothing!'  TA.  Mngnc.  '  AAtr  me  thi>  ood  of  the  wnrld ;'  nnd  M.  llouber, 
*  Thu  Kmpirc  is  the  Lo«n.'  " 

The  following  vrill  sliow  how  »luirply  be  must  buve  lookcfl  out  for 
texts  on  which  Iq  boob  »n  attuck  on  the  bc^ad  of  the  Government : — 

"  Do  yon  know  tfac  subject  of  tho  mmucai  oompositjon  proposod  for  tho 
compotitioDB  for  tbe  pmc  of  Uoiuo  ?  L  dou'l  Imow  if  I  ou^ht.  ...  At  any 
Ljnte  I  indulge  m)'Mlf  10  tbo  holitf  thnt  the  uiiil»rioiiH  prnfesflorx  who  propOHcd 
Lit  will  b«  cowlviiuied  to  tUt4M>n  mouths  of  SnJiitu  lVht|i;ic,  in  thu  ({uarter 
[aRHif^ixHl  to  politic-Al  pri»ouerH,  for  tnfitin^  to  butrod  ftfininMl  n  n-^lfir 
[igovonuBoni.  Majni,  1  will  nui  thu  risk  ;  here  is  that  appeal  to  the  worst 
[0f  pBSaiotis: — Oimif}  ntrj'ritiii'j  lifhhu-.vif  I'w  lUr  miiht  of  hit  imp'mtvt 
ffttht. 

"  K««Ily,  tbo  irony  is  too  %txtx6.  1  oak  men  of  order,  is  it  in  good  tnsto 
[.al  It  rrisiit  hkc  tliut  wo  are  passiuf*  tbroa[;h.  to  tlimst  forward  so  con- 
I  spicuously  thi)  famous  inscription,  Mkn'k.  Tkkei..  lIpHinsis.  [luitrfr^Uitkni 
th'mf  frhetf  aumorira  art  iutlip%cA:  'IJmlUitlh  iiumkiTtti  Ihi/ ki>utfi<-ui  Mtii 
iiiititf'l  it.  Thou  art  trriijhfJ  in  the  iinlancf.\  ami  /oitud  irauti/i't.  Th}/ 
lkii'()iliiiii  it  liui^ftl  ituii  jTimi  lo  lltr  Mettifi  nwt  I'eiaiaHg.']  I  ran  aDddrtttitn J 
liglitof  chticiitiDgaod  eontcndingngninst  tbeGovemmont :  hut  kotwouu 
iklid  gratuitously  iiiHtiltmgit  byaurh  tnuiitpiirtiDi  und  perfidiou«nUtuions 
in  lui  uhyBH  that  I  t«honld  u«v»r  dn-am  of  cmtiiuiiK.  And  when  onu 
teonKidiira  that  tbo  prufoHsorx  in  ijuestion  aiw  paid  out  of  Uia  funds  nf  Ibo 
BtAt«,  ou«  is  f»irly  atiipi£«d  by  such  doop  iiigmtitudc." 

Ileferring  io  the  oonsorsbip  in  France,  ho  doBcribes  a  etati'  of 

things  wbirh  would  be  CfMisttlereil  as  worse  than  objertionnblc   in 

England.     Tile  particular  c«s«  which  gave  rise  lo  bis  observations 

["woa  thnt  of  Robert  Ilall ;  who,  dt-eiuing  hiiiiw'ir  aggrieved  by  the 

^conduct  of  au  individtiKl,  sent  two  friends  to  aeJi  tor  un  ctplanatton  ; 

whom  the  person  in  question  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with, 

oil  tbo  gnmiid  that  their  prinnipal  was  a  mun  to  whati'  WTitings  the 

oBiciul  slump  authorising  their  fre?    tircuUition   had    been    rrfiised, 

I  and  therefore  not  a  man  be  would  fight  n  duel  with.     He  aaya,  in 

rmbtttance,  the  public  nuglit  to  know  that  in  Fronre  rvciT  writer  ia 

the  ^iosition  of  a  person  under  uccunatinn.  .  .  .  But  as  Lhey  do  uot 

^daro  to  bring  n  mun  before  a  police  tribunal  on  such  grounds,  they 

BPnd  him,  or  mtber  bis  works,  before  a  tribunal  whiob,  in  theatrical 

matters,  h  termed  Hoard  of  Censorship ;  lu  tbo  euM  of  books,  C\il- 

'  portage  Commiasiou.     Sometimw  the  decisiou  of  tbo  Comiuiuiou  in 

Jhvourablo;  that  is,  il  uUows  the  publication  to  bo  sold  ut  iill  the 

,  railway  rtotions  :  at  other  times  it  confines  the  circulation  to  Paris — 

'  D  proceeding  which  cooiiot  liiil  to  ciut  a  Btignw  on  the  author.    But 

the  Tcrj*  pot»ona  who  nro  entrustod  with  the  power  of  deciding  the 

fiit«  of  n  book  ai«  tbemnelvw  authors,  and  are  mid  to  bo  ns  willing 
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to  condemn  the  worlca  of  other  men  as  they  ore  to  accord  the  official 
stamp  to  their  own. 

"  Wa  hear  from  Servia  that  Prince  Milauo  has  Ijoen  elected.  He  is  only 
fbnrteeu  years  of  age,  but  H  does  not  follow  that  ho  Avill  commit  more 
blnaders  than  a  man  of  sixty  would.  In  fact,  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  he 
will  be  guilty  of  fewer  blunders  than  most  kings,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  more.  We  hear  too,  that  there  was  no  opposition, 
the  Regency  having  taken  the  precaution  of  placing  two  thousand  troops 
round  the  chamber  in  which  the  depaties  were  Bitting — a  delicate  attention 
that  was,  no  doubt,  fully  appreciated  by  those  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  it 
gave  then  the  power  of  voting  with  that  independence  which  nsaally  attends 
an  election  conducted  under  the  pressure  of  bayonets.  ...  I  have  a  va{(Qe 
recollection  of  another  country  in  which  a  sovereign  was  elected  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  It  would  hardly  bo  imagined  what  large 
m^orities  may  be  obtained  by  these  means. 

"  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  position  of  official  candidate  was  u  situation, 
but  I  had  no  idea  until  recently  that  it  was  the  subject  of  a  petty  kind  of 
jobbery.  I  lenm  that  several  favourites  of  the  Government  are  negotiatinf; 
their  chances  of  election  against  sineeui^es  of  one  sort  or  another.  I  shotild 
never  have  thought  of  such  an  expedient,  which  is  something  quite  novat, 
and  shows  how  far  in  these  days  patiiotism  is  carried.  If  I  dared  to  mix 
myself  up  in  such  State  a&ire,  I  would  advise  that  tiie  candidatures  shoold 
be  sold  by  poUic  auction,  and  in  this  wise: — 'Look  here,  gentlemen,  hero  ib 
an  exceedingly  choice  article.  M.  Clodomir  has  been  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  one  of  onr  most  devoted  departments  as  t^M 
official  candidate ;  bnt  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  ondergo  tlka 
storms  of  public  life,  he  has  decided  ou  selling  it — is  there  any  person  vho 
bids  eighty  thousand  francs  for  it  ?' 

"  Vn  Aiireiyiuit. — I  bid  three  fraucfl  for  it.  I  have  always  had  a  longing 
to  be  a  deputy. 

"  Auctioneer, — ^I  beg  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  fitct  that 
the  porchoBer  will  not  have  to  incur  any  expenses  on  account  of  placards 
and  such  things.  Everything  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  ...  If 
I  were  speaking  to  you  of  the  opposition  candidate  I  shoold  tell  you  quite  a 
different  tale. 

*'  A  i-oitv. — Is  the  election  guaranteed  ? 

".iitctioneer. — It  is  certain.     Not  one  of  the  vot4>rB  knows  how  to  read. 

'•  T/iv  t/MCf. — I  bid  eighty  thousand  francs  for  it. 

'^  Aticlioverr.- — Peraonne  nc  demandc  a  voir  .  .  .  non  ?  vu  ?  .  .  .  bien 
Tn?  .  .  .  pas  do  regrets ?  .  .  ,  Sold  for  eighty  thonsandfruucs.' " 

The  following,  if  true,  is  worth  recordiug  as  a  specimen  of  the 
exaggerated  zesi  of  supporters  of  the  Napoleonian  djuasty.  He 
says: — 

"  I  have  jast  received  information  which  deser\'es  to  be  recorded  for  ite 
historical  interest,  in  reference  to  toasts  given  at  a  dinner.  The  authorities 
naturally  began  by  drinking  the  health  of  Napoleon  HI.  A  functionary 
eager  for  promotion  then  drank  to  Napoleon  TV.,  which  in  the  Innguage  of 
the  Court  posses  for  a  protestation  in  £avonr  of  the  dynasty,  but  which  to 
me  i^pears  a  gross  insult,  since,  before  giving  the  son  his  title  of  soo- 
cession  to  the  throne,  it  would  be  in  good  taste  at  least  to  wait  until  the 
father  had  vacated  it.  If  a  courtier  under  Louis  XVHI.,  instead  of  drinking 
to  the  health  of  the  Connt  d'Aitois,  had  proposed  a  toast  to  Charles  X.,  he 
woold  probably  have  received  a  peremptory  order  to  depart  forthwith  to  his 
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Utsb^  tiiarc  fivv  ui-  six  uioutlis.  UaL  iu  thu  tileMed 
sr6  oantsd  to  8ucb  im  f  zti-i.^mA  tlixt  Uu:y  ttotutrUmoB  liaconw 
rfecdilioas.  Anullicr  Kunvt,  nnwilliuj^  Ui  Imi  ontdouo,  xoaa  iuiiMdiatelf  aftcr- 
rwards,  glu^s  in  liiuid,  Aud  propotiod  tlu  faUowisg  tontt: — 'I  Mcoad  tbfi 
I  pr()]Kiwil  »f  onr  buunuratilc  ^mi. .    But  Napoleon  IV.  viU  bare  n  dulA.  ■ . .' 

•'  •  YeH  1  ycR !  '  ruKonnded  from  nil  sideK. 

"  •  U  will  Im  a  boy.' 

"-Nodoolit  iif  it.' 

*■ '  Asd  tbo  day  will  come  wbeu  lie  wUl  succeed  to  \as  father.' 

"  •  Of  comsQ  I  (^ertunly  1 ' 

" '  OcaiUenHin..  1  drink  to  NnpoK-oti  V.' 

"Att«ii  luuisics  liofan  two  o'clock  in  tho  moniiu^,  wriivK  my  coare- 
jsiioudt-ut,  Iliey  were  drinluDg  llio  beulUi  of  Xapcdcwu  XXXII.  " 

Caving  bc«n  pi-cacnt  at  r.  debate  in  the  Chamber  on  tho  postal 
H?rvice  with  Ooraics,  he  web  greatly  surprised  that  a  more  able  orator 
had  nut  liecu  aolcctcd  to  defend  the  proceeding  of  the  Government  in 

^  accepting  Clie  highest  tender  in  preference  to  that  of  flie  company 
wliich  offered  to  pcrfonii  it  for  three  miUioiis  l««s,  the  ntubility  of 

I  both  being  equal.     In  rci>ly  to  liis  inquiry  us  to  who  tho  omtor  was 

^Be  was  told :  "  Ho  is  n  god-wn  of  Queen  Tlortcnw."  "  Go  abend !  it 
u  the  turn  of  the  godson  now,"  ut  his  remark.     A  corrcspnndwil 

1  subiKiqiit'ntly  suggests  thn,t  the  reason  of  the  preference  might  bare 

[been  tluit  the  eompauy  to  which  the  contract  was  given  had  named 
Its  vessels  Hci  J^-diur,  Cviate    limn'otvfti.  Prince  yapol^OH,  Princf 

I  Pierre  Bonaparte,  Impvratrict  Euyiuti',  Ac. 

IIo  never  alluwii  un  opportuuity  of  a  hit  at  tlie  financca  to  eacap« 
hiin.     Alfiwi  A'erliire,  who  hod  been  imprisoned  on  accouivt  of  ns 

'  ott'ence  ngninat  the  Pms  Low,  iind  oonneetion  with  a  MrereC  wciely, 
after  completing  thi?  term  of  liift  impriiionmcnt  on  tho  fird  wore,  wa« 
removed  to  the  "  infiuitc-ly  more  iiiiliealtby  qmu'ter  devoted  to  pri- 
eoncrs  oondciancd  on  account  of  political  odenceti.     'Iliey  tell  me  it 

jvas  fiir  the  aake  of  r^^ularity.  h^iigular  country,  in  which  there 
is  so  much  rc^larity  in  the  prisons  and  so  little  in  tho  iinaQees!" 

Tlie  publication  of  false  intelligence  is,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
pumshahlc  by  lawn  specially  enacted  with  a  view  tn  ita  prevetition. 
Ttiat  this  does  not  prevent  the  spread  of  fnlso  report*  by  individuals 
every  «]X'ctator  on  the  Bourse  knows  (juite  wclL     Apropos  of  ihc 

I oondcimiatiou  of  the  Courier  tie  Lyon  on  thia  account,  be  says:— 

"  I  venture  with  all  liuudity  to  sngfroRt  that  the  t'ttnttilxttionnti  sbouM  Iw 
proceeded  against  on  thu  same  gronuda.  It  recoutly  annoiinccil  HnX  tbo 
,  chief  of  the  Slate  the  day  after  a  bilioun  headache  liM  pasaed  five  honra  un 
'  koreebnclt,  which  waa  sulSciuil  to  iiidtcale  that  he  waa  entirely  raeoveretl. 
It  ttiniH  out  that  it  waa  not  five  btit  unly  two  honra  that  the  hood  of  the 
Stud  Stato  tctoaincd  on  horseback.  If.  in  voaiuqaauoe  of  the  stateineat 
made  by  the  itiiuliiittitmiui,  peiMrii^  ui^rc  iudiicMl  to  make  purchaaes  iu  tha 
/uuda,  and  thai  tbcro  was  a  fall  ou  tlie  anaoimcenumt  of  the  tmtb,  it  is 
quite  ekor  thAt  (be  loiMS  of  these  perwDS  is  dtM  to  tbo  jooma)  ia  ^aesttoa. 
To  aanoiiiKc  that  tho  hoalth  of  a  soveroiga  ia  good  whiSB  it  is  not  goad,  ia 
JUKI  as  boitful  to  pubUc  credit  as  to  pobUab.  the  coutrury.     Why  is  ii  than 
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that  in  the  Utter  case  offenders  arc  panbhed  with  impriBonmetit  or  fine,  and 
in  the  former,  rewarded  with  the  post  of  prefect  ?  People  fond  of  scandal 
may  say  that  there  are  many  persona  who,  if  they  had  to  choose  between 
the  two,  wonld  prefer  the  punishment  to  the  reward.'' 

The  seventh  number  of  L(C  Laiitenie  contains  a  reference  to  him- 
self in  the  form  of  u  paragraph,  which  seems  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Inflexible  by,  as  lie  terras  him,  u  ticket-of- leave  man.  It  is 
curious  to  remark,  howc\'er,  that  while  the  paragraph  appears  on 
page  417,  the  succeeding  page,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
leaf,  is  numbered  420,  and  it  is  evident  that  matter  has  been  omitted. 
The  paragraph  runs  as  follows ; — 

"Hero  i«  a  simple  fact  which  will  be  fully  developed  in  the /h_^^j-iW(*, 
We  put  this  simple  tjuestion  to  lU.  Henri  de  Kochefort.  Docs  ho  know  the 
joonialiot  of  the  press  termed  petite,  to  whom,  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  the  Ghnncellerie  refused  permission  to  wear  a  foreign  cross  on  account 
of  his  having  been  twice  condemned  for  swindling  ?  " 

In  reference  to  this  paragraph,  he  says:  "Among  the  fifty  jour- 
nalists he  has  insulted,  I  was  the  only  one  that  ..."  and  herfc 
follows  the  omission  we  spoke  of.  Something  of  the  nature  of  what 
is  omitted  may  be  gathered  from  what  appears  on  turning  over  tho 
leaf:— 

"  This  printer,  who  was  half  a  head  taller  than  I  am,  looked  upon  this 
proposition  as  highly  comical,  and  seemed  greatly  surprised  that  an  honest 
man  who  had  been  outraged  should  desire  to  wash  out  the  insult.  In  order 
to  make  him  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  matter,  and  to  give  force  to 
my  argumonts,  I  struck  him  on  both  cheeks.  Instead  of  inducing  him  to 
give  me  tho  satisfaction  I  demanded,  he  announced  his  intention  of  bringiiif; 
an  action  against  me  for  au  assault  on  his  long  person,  which  would  bo 
an  act  of  gross  stupidity  on  his  part,  seeing  that  tho  first  question  the 
magistrate  would  ask  would  be  this — '  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  ?'  and 
I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  replying — '  Never  sir,  except  of  having 
once  served  as  a  witness  in  a  duet,  for  which  I  was  fined  twenty-five  francs.* 
As  regards  the  writer  of  the  paragraph,  instead  of  indicting  him  for  libel, 
when,  in  virtue  of  a  law  I  never  could  understand,  ho  would  not  be  allowed 
to  produce  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  I  will  bring  a  civil  action 
against  him,  which  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  me  to  bring  fon^-ard  evidence  to  rebut  it,  and  to  expose  the 
character  of  the  gentleman. — Then,  0  strong  Government !  you  will  be  greatly 
advanced  when  I  shall  have  shown  in  what  infamous  dens  you  do  not  disdain 
to  recruit  your  defenders,  and  that  I  wonld  no  more  receive  foreign  deco- 
rations thait  I  would  consent  to  receive  your  own." 

On  tho  subject  of  Government  candidates,  he  says : — 

"  I  can  imagine  myself  present  at  a  conference  between  a  mnch-onvied 
prefect  and  tho  official  candidate  for  election  to  the  Legislative  Corps :  the 
following  is  probably  something  like  what  I  should  hear : — - 

"  Prefet  to  the  candiihle. — Will  you  supply  mo  with  some  information 
for  the  circular  I  must  send  to  my  subordinates  respecting  you  ?  Let  us 
see.     Have  yoa  any  pictures  in  yonr  house  ? 

"  Candidate. — Three  ;  one  of  which  is  an  engraving  of  Mazeppa,  I  have 
also  one  of  Ivsnhoe,  but  they  have  hong  it  up  in  the  nnrse's  bedroom. 
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"  VtcfH. — Good.  I  Hball  say  tluil  Ui  you  tho  iiHa  aid]  lirtUiU  Itnve  *ji 
«:iili{(htcactl  protestor.     Uiive  you  UIk-u  your  ilogrce  itt  tho  Uui^cigilv  'i 

••  I  \iiii!iiliiu . — Ko  ;  but  in  1838  I  wiia  incIiDod  to  go  up  for  ciaoiiiuUioD 
Bt  the  Erole  Pal)-tCcIilii<ltiD. 

"  I'lfffi. — Come,  ihiit  u  8on«tliiiig.  ^V«  will  VTitc  tbat  you  apfteiul 
8tadic»  ill  Uic  vxnct  eiiencaB  givci  llio  i-ttrtitiiily  ILiit  nol  »  sou  wfll  bv 
expfluili'd  ill  Fi-Aiicv  without  your  btiviiig  iiiitile  a  viguruus  vimoiiulioD  into 
tb«  reiuon  wby  it  w  iktwuidud.  Bi^twvcu  oar^Jvcit,  do  ywa  givii  iua<Ui  to 
Ibe  poor? 

'*  Cimdittatr. — ^I  onco  aont  twenty-five  franm  to  k  vikl>beasl  t«ut«x  tX  r 
monngcrie,  whooo  ami  liod  been  bitl«ii  ttf[  by  n  paiitlier. 

■■  J'li-fti. — CoiupAsflionato  ud<]  gcncrouK  ;  novor  lifts  an  uurortun&te 
iudividuiU  foaud  Uitu  iDdifTorciit.  Uirt  parse  U  as  open  us  bi.-*  lioiui. 
Tbe  «T«tcb(Ml  know  it  well,  und  u-vdaiiu  hs  he  gous  by,  *  Heboid  our 
&tlier  1  ' " 

Gnmier-Pagos,  whoso  ability  is  neiiply  ns  well-knowu  iu  Kuglund 
a*  in  FrancR,  Imving  tuuile  wmi!  ivnutrl:*  displeiieiiig  to  tho  <ioveni- 
ment, -/yi  Psirie  obwerveW  tlint  lLi»  age  of  Ihe  veneroble  M.  Gumior- 
Puges  deprived  his  iirgiimcnt-i  of  nil  v»lne,  iui(I  tluit  Ihc  time  hud 
arrived  when  ho  ought  to  retire  into  private  Ufo :  whcri>u)x>u  M. 
Jlochofort  ueks  :  "  Wheu  Ihc  Kmpcror  Ltt$  attuiued  the  auiue  ugo  aa 
M.  Oamior-Pugcs,  vnW  La  Patriiid*)manA  thut  he  shull  ec^lc  hU  place 
to  another?" 

Iu  his  eagemeaa  to  tondomu  the  brutHlity  of  one  of  tho  tnemboi's 

of  a  €onfrat*'mity,  orgiiui«cd  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  with 

secular  teaching,  he  appInuiU  the  npccirb  of  Jules  Fuvie  for  the  prose- 

,  culjon  ;  and  eA]K(n'uUy  that  port  of  it  in  which  he  usserta  that  neither 

I  Khoolmastcrs  nor  parents  hove  the  right  to  strike  a  ehild ;  and,  in 

[doing  so,  he  give^  us  credit  fur  thiit  to  which  we  are,  unfortunately, 

.  not  entitled.     It  in  tho  »oIc  instance  in  vhich  he  exhibits  anv  tnico 

of  gentleness.     He  wtys  : — 

"  I  am  told  Unit  />r  {.nnirnte  it  much  rcxl  nuinng  the  workiit)^  clasxM. 

'and  it  is  to  tlii'iu  1  appeal,  and  l<t<^  Ihcm  to  diHcoutinaa  tlui  praclieo  of 

Uiing   violence   townrds   tliuir   cbildrcD.      Tbvy   thcuisidvcs   huTing   been 

Hobjucted  to  such  treatment  in  their  cbildbood,  contiDur  tho  same  qrHtoiu 

of  blows  to  their  owd  olbpriiig,  wlitrb  lias  )ive»  practiced  from  time  iminr- 

morial.     Let  tb4in,  norc^el^K,  Xx  tborouj^hly  t^n^-ini-M  that  oni?  of  thn 

causes  of  tbe  physical,  moral.  »ii<i    political    decline   of  oor    iiiifiirtiinnte 

eoontry  is  tbe  tack  of  rcnmm  and  dij^ity  in  the  edacation  of  tb«  i-liililntn  nf 

'wotkmen.     Tho  effc«t  of  blows  is  either  to  moko  them  r4>belI)nHr  or  iEta|)td. 

To  t«U  a  child  not  to  fiRbl,  and  tbeii  Xa  strike  bim,  i«  equivnlent  to  tellinc 

him  Dol  to  ste«l  imd  at  tbv  hmiuc  time  brtmkint;  opim  tJio  dmweni  of  a  de*t. 

'in  his  preitonce.     Th?  Fnmeh  workuiiiii   ii«  the  <>nly  one  uho  retaitiK  thi>< 

'odiosR  modo  nf  eornvtiou.    Tbo  Gonufln*  aud  knglt«b  bii%-e  \oa%  sinco 

^neooucod  the  prartict'." 

Pri^v6t  Punulol,  it  appeurs.  bus  publufbcd  a  hook  uitder  the  (illo  of 

"La  France  JfouvcUe."  concerning  which  he  says: — 

"1  bavo  JQct  bi'iui  reading  Pivvot  Pttnidors  Dew  ad  I  int«rc«tiug  btKk 
without  once  breaking  otf;  aud  I  eujoyed  it  all  the  mirc  that,  befun;  tbe 
nsae  of  '  Lu  Fnuue  Nonvelle.'  we  kuew  ouly  KoQvelle  France,  wlueli  is  a 
'  larraele." 
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M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  conreo  of  an 
address,  complained  of  the  neglect  of  literature  in  the  present  day,  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  newspapers  had  superseded  books. 

"  M.Dnraychai^ea  politics  with  stnpifj-ing  men.  .  .  .  If  he  were  speak- 
ing nf  the  influence  politics  have  exorcised  on  the  brains  of  the  Ooveni- 
ment  orators,  his  coltcagaes,  I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  nnderstand  him ; 
I  might  even  add,  that  I  have  made  the  same  obscnation  myself;  font 
I  should  never  have  thought  that  he  would  have  expressed  himself  irith 
Knch  frankness  of  ministers  who,  after  nil,  sit  on  the  enmo  benches  with 
him." 

One  of  the  bitterest  things  ho  writes,  which  also  applies  to  men  of 
all  nations,  is  relative  to  Yiennct's  doath-bed  conversion,  and  the 
glorification  of  tho  Catholics  in  consequence : — 

"After  htiving  lived  as  an  excommunieated  freemason,  it  appears  that  in 
his  last  hours  he  abjured  fraokneBs  and  frecmoeonry  to  die  in  the  arms  of 
tho  religion  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  Cardinal  Dubois  and  the  second 
Roman  expedition.  I  really  don't  see  what  religion  has  to  pride  itself  upon 
particularly  in  the  fact  that  a  man  of  fourscore  and  eleven  years,  whose 
brain  was  in  that  state  of  torpor  which  precedes  death,  Rhould  give  it  hJK 
approval.  If  I  were  told  that  an  old  lady,  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  had 
suddenly  become  enamoured  of  me,  and  offered  me  her  hand  with  all  its 
wrinkles  and  dependencies,  I  certniuly  should  not  boa<;t  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers." 

Rural  postmen  in  France,  it  seems,  have  quite  as  much  reason  to 

complain  as  the  poet  postman,  Edward  Capom,  in  this  country,  who, 

after  describing  in  real  poetry  tho  pleasures  of  a  rural  postman's 

life,  suddenly  pauses,  and  with  a  bitterness  that  takes  one  quite 

aback,  says  that  the  rural  postman's  is  a  blessed  life, — 

"  If  cnwiling  big  drops  'ncath  a  bumiofi  Biin, 
And  BhircriiiR;  'mid  nlcpt  nnJ  snow  ; 
If  drenched  to  tho  ekin  ivitli  ruin  be  fun. 
And  can  a  joy  beatow ;  " 

and  all  this  for  a  very  few  shillings  in  return  for  very  long  daily- 
walks.     Under  the  date  of  July  23,  M.  Rochefort  says: — 

"  M.  Stephen  Licgeard,  whose  intentions  are  evidently  bettor  than  the 
poetry  in  which  he  invests  them,  proposes  on  addition  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  francs  a  year  to  the  pay  of  the  rural  postmen.  The  deputy  of  the 
Moselle  relates  that  one  of  these  unfortunate  pedestrians  had  to  walk  forty 
kilometres  a  day  for  a  salary  of  five  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  that  on  this 
sum  he  had  to  maintain  a  wife  and  four  children,  all  of  whom  wore  blessed 
with  extraordinarily  good  appetites.  In  the  midst  of  tho  emotion  excited 
liy  this  deputy's  statement  a  miin  was  found  to  declare  that  this  wogo  was 
<unple,  aud  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  adding  a  centime  to  the 
pay  of  rural  postmen.  This  man  was  M.  Busson-Billault,  son-in-law  of  a 
minister  who  in  his  lifetime  pocketed  one  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year  an 
President  of  tho  Council,  and  another  hundred  thousand  as  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council." 

His  bitter  hatred  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  manifests  itself  at 
every  opportunity.  In  one  of  the  latest  of  the  numbers  of  La  Lfmteme 
published  in  France,  he  says  : — 
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■■  Hitherto  I  bftVd  rognnlcd  tlu)  Ministor  oC  tho  Inlerior  (H.  Pinud)  m  a 
iK>rt  of  «>licit(ir-g«iivriu  who  bml  gouo  luttruy  iii  tfao  lubyriaUi  of  poliLies, 
lik«  a  Polignuc,  lesx  bis  courage  aiid  convicliuus.  incnpabli*  or  aaytbiiig 
boTonil  (IrawtDf;  up  or(il(H)naoM>s  {df  nwi-fifu).  Tlio  lntimi>h&iit  Antrwor  bft 
fpure  to  U.  Laojuiutus  on  the  sab)«ct  of  Iniiniic^  lias  ntiliciiUy  luotUUctl  zny 
opiniou  witli  resjKicl  to  thU  fmictioiury.  III.  Ii:uijuiii>ii^  bid  n|][H-»lud  vary 
i>u«rj{i>lically  in  tLo  Corps  Li'-|^kIii6i'  iiguinfl  1>k<  MNjiit'stnilioii  or  lui  olil 
ftoldicr  fuimcd  nauoD,  vrho  Imd  been  ithul  up  in  thi:  it^ylRiii  :il  Bic'tm  uii 
alBicte^I  wilh  inEaoity,  Uiu  proQr  of  it  bciiit{  f^<)uiu1<^l  im  the  fart  thnt  in 
Ibo  coarse  of  three  nunittui  bo  had  made  s«T«nty-t>7a  iipjiluMuioiin  (or  lbi> 
Crota  of  Uottoiir  on  flc«ODut  of  liia  ]Hirti<!ipati<>n  iu  the  Htnuhotirg  nffiur. 
^Vliut  could  M.  Ltii^aituU  be  Ibinkiag  of  to  tuik  the  GoTonunent  nby  tboy 
arr»itoi1  %ach  a  man  its  a  miidiuim  ?  Tf  tUasu  irbo  shared  iu  that  nfTair 
wens  not  Ruulmcn.  then  it  woiUd  be  onIyrtj;ht  to  throw  wide  open  Uio  gntm 
or  CbaroDtou  LiiuiLtic  Asylum  nt  mice.  I  have  mva  pi>opI«  hi^d  tUair  ■iiImi 
lUi  they  doHoribod  thia  ndicuJoiu  afliur,  in  whid)  a  baud  of  uien,  cimd  in 
(autaalie  awttmno,  amnsod  thstusoW*))  iu  Uiu  tttvct*  during  a  ijuarter  of  an 
boor  in  the  p^rfom'.anco  of  chorff^apbic  evolntioan,  to  vhich  attention  waa 
c«Uod  by  the  htatiu;;  ol  n  <lmni.  So  extroinoly  thflHtrical  was  the  whulo 
a^r.  that  the  director  of  the  HLrasboiirc  th«atro.  attracted  by  the  itoiiu)  to 
tbo  window,  oxelaimed,  on  m^iiiiig  th^i  troop  pnui  by, '  (to  ahvad  !  mom  rom- 
potition  I  Horc  is  another  circus  cvnung  to  toJw  np  iUqa*rto»  in  the  town.' 

--  U  the  bouoiitihic  deputy  of  the  Left  (LuojnioiUB)  desires  to  be  nnc«re, 
Jie  will  aoknowledtifl  that  uevnr  waa  insanity  moio  evident.  Loatnad,  Uion, 
of  eomplBining  that  oi»  of  th«  aetom  id  this  bnffoon^ry  had  be-on  tihut  up 
atljiciHrc,  it  would  bavu  been  mure  logical  to  bavo  inquired  on  what  Kround 
ihoM)  who  weru  roiioanied  uitb  him  hod  nut  been  treated  iu  ■  simibtr 
iDABuar.' ' 

Complaints  have  oflca  been  mndo,  and  vrUb  gront  justice,  too,  of 
the  mannur  in  wliieli  French  iniigiRtmlcs  oxamine  criminals.  No 
Kiig-lisliman  who  readn  tht*  report«  of  lrinl*>  in  tho  French  courts  can 
uroid  feeling'  indignant  nt  the  ahamcful  way  in  n'bicii  tliey  di«tort. 
tho  etntementa  of  prisoners,  and  wek  to  entrap  tlirai  into  making 
contradictory  answer:*,  which  are  clten  no  contradictions  »t  nil,  bat 
very  easy  of  cxpknatiou.  In  a  recent  trinl  the  cotm^vl  referred  to 
the  cow  of  tho  womiin  I)ois«,  who  was  impriiiouod  for  mnTiy  months, 
undatlsst  confeiwed  herself  to  bo  guilty,  in  order  to  bo  reJcflMfl 
from  tho  hardsbipa  to  which  shf  was  subjected.  On  hor  tria!  aho 
(lci:lun;d  bcTself  to  be  innocent,  and  Uio  rcnsons  wliich  had  induced 
her  to  declare  herself  ^ilty.  The  result  of  the  triul  wus  that  tbe 
jut}'  ucquiLted  her.  Will  it  be  cn^litcU  that,  ns  Lo  Lanterae  lusortfi, 
the  jticlgo  before  whom  the  coun^l  made  the  tit-oJ  iou  alluded  to,  thus- 
M])okc  of  tho  womuu  who  had  heen  twice  tried,  and  pronounood 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  or  of  any  punicipution  in  tlio  orime — 
"This  great  criminal,  thia  female  parrit^-idc,  wit*  only  pnmoonced 
innocent  in  n  certain  degreed  It  is  quite  true  that  tdie  did  not 
commit  (ho  crime  herself,  hot  (she  pUiunod  it,  and  induced  her  lover 
lo  execute  it.  Slic  wax,  therefore,  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  crime  ; 
consequently,  there  wa?  no  judicial  error  in  the  caw.'*  Imagine  u 
judge  in  an  English  coart  dismissing  a  prisoner  who  hnd  just  been 
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pronounced  innocent  by  a  jury  in  this  wise — "  The  jury  has  acquitted 
you  of  the  murder  with  which  you  were  charged,  so  you  are  at  liberty 
to  depart;  but  don't  do  anything  like  it  again."  Something  dis- 
tantly akin  to  this  does  sometimes  happen,  as  when  a  prisoner  is 
released  with  a  caution  ;  but  this,  though  sufficiently  reprehensible, 
is  far  from  affirming  that  the  offender  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him. 

Whatever  M.  Eochcfort's  motive  may  have  been,  his  good  feeling 
in  the  cascof  Madame  Hurtmann  cannot  be  questioned.  Her  husband 
was  one  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  was  killed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  at  the  fire  at  the  Ilalles,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  little 
children  destitute.     He  says  : — 

"  When  a  writer  of  vaudeville  wants  to  get  up  u  langh  among  the  audience 
he  generally  succeeds  by  sending  a  fireman  ou  the  stage  nnth  bis  hehnet 
on  the  back  of  bis  head,  a  pair  of  tronsers  too  short  for  bim,  and  forthwith 
the  spectatorK  begin  to  laugh.  It  never  seems  to  occiu*  to  antbors  that  the  same 
effect  migbt  be  produced  by  sending  a  mnrabal  ou  the  stage  who  should  poll 
oat  his  staff  and  scratch  bis  bead  therewith.  Why  is  thiK  ?  Is  it  because 
the  marshal  bus  the  reputation  of  having  slain  Austriaits,  while  the  fireman 
has  only  saved  French  lives  ?  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  the  only  arm  of 
the  military  service  that  has  my  sympathy  and  respect  is  that  of  the  brave 
enemies  of  fire;  and  I  am  astonished  that,  when  so  much  is  being  done, to 
improve  fire-arms,  nothing  is  done  to  improve  the  fire-engines.  Ln  Liniteme 
will  be  much  obliged  to  Madame  Hartmann,  tbe  widow  of  the  man  who  so 
bravely  sacriticcd  himself,  if  she  will  be  good  enough  to  accept  the  five 
hundred  francs  I  hold  at  her  disposal  for  the  benefit  of  ber  children ;  unless 
she  prefers  to  send  her  address,  of  which  I  am  ignorant." 

Referring  to  the  Napoleon  correspondence,  ho  soys : — 
"  The  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  '  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  I.'  has 
just  been  published.  You  who  are  still  under  tbe  influence  of  the  '  uoblo 
radiance  of  tbe  diadem '  read  those  letters,  and  if  after  that  you  are  not 
completely  cured,  it  must  bo  because  your  respectful  monomania  is  radically 
incurable.  You  will  Icaru  In  this  course  of  Machiavellian  politics,  how  kisses 
are  sent  to  sovereigns  whom  it  is  proposed  to  dethrone  immediately  after- 
wards, and  how  oflicious  journalists  are  treated  by  the  monarchs  whom 
they  have  tbe  simplicity  to  serve.  You  will  there  see,  too,  to  what  fan- 
tastic tricks  tbe  epilepsy  of  absolute  power  may  lead  a  human  being.  There, 
there  is  the  correspondence  of  a  man  to  whom  the  term  '  groat '  has  been 
applied.  What  must  those  moniucbs  have  been  who  earned  the  suubriiiuet 
ot'litUe'?'" 

With  respect  to  the  announcement  that  tlio  Government  was  greatly 
occupied  with  tho  consideration  of  the  (ICcumonical  Council  to  bo 
held  at  Rome  next  year,  he  says : — 

"  I  shonid  have  thought  that  1R6!)  promised  other  subjects  of  prc-occu- 
pation  of  more  importance  than  an  OJcumcnical  Council.  The  inquietude 
of  the  Oovemment  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  criminal  con- 
demned to  death,  who,  as  they  were  setting  out  for  the  scaffold,  complained 
of  his  hair  being  cut  off  on  tbe  ground  that  it  migbt  cause  him  to  catch  cold 
in  his  bead." 

The  following,  which  also  concerns  the  Papal  Government,  could 
not  hare  been  pleasing  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  his  family ; — 
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"  This  problfiln,  it  seems,  baa  bc«n  ianied  for  Bolnlion  in  on«  of  oai 
Itrincipal  ooUegcs  for  tbo  aiiuuni  coiapelttioo.  'Givun  u  fluid  of  et«;bt 
tbousnnd  itu^imre  im-trcH,  tlie  livight  of  tlie  poplftn  thitt,  kortlur  it,  xud  lliit 
imiiilKT  of  Knxiii  himcitts  Ihnt  hnvo  l>oen  gAUioned  ia  it,  to  find  out  tJi» 
uiotivc?  vi  Phcco  NtipolcoD*s  jonmoy.' 

•■  Sii£t  man)-  slcepleits  nit^hts,  several  tnatbematJcianH  beli«TO  tbejrbiive 
solved  it.  and  tbe  Bolntion  tbey  give  is  that  it  was  connectod  witb  Ibo  official 
eandidatnre  of  Cardinal  BonapartA  to  the  Srat  vacancy  of  lUd  Pop*]  tbrono. 

"  Nu{)vleoii  ].  baviu^  iiuprlauuud  I'upo  l'iu.<  Nil.,  with  thr  llirmt  of 
ehooiiu^  bini  as  if  liu  were  a,  gitujilu  Duke  of  EugbifU,  if  L«  veuturu'd  tu 
ineuG  a  bull,  it  ie  quile  EmlTmil  thnl  a  fionaparle  sbould  be  nomiuat«d  be  the 
successor  of  St.  Fotcr;  but  I  sbould  ratber  like  to  ksow  bow  tbv  uopbew 
is  to  express  btuisfilf  ^tli  r&:ri{>cct  to  Ibe  conduct  of  bitt  uiiclt* :  but  for  wlioeo 
glor^-  ho  woolil  probably  bu  now  im  obscure  individual  iii  Conicn.  Many 
dil!icuilJ£«  would  |>r0g«nt  thonuolvM  io  drawing  up  bin  address  on  Mi»Qd- 
iuK  Ibu  tbroa«.  S»  nephew,  would  bo  aay  tn  hi»  clergyi  '  I  rospcot  liim, 
aud  uwe  ewiytbing  to  biin ;  a<  Pope,  I  dovoto  bim  to  I'vorlnsting  firu ;  08 
ttfrnpural  sovereign,  i  aball  make  it  my  duty  to  model  my  policy  ou  bia 
adnnmble  dv^puli^m ;  ua  ipiritual  dovcrtigu,  1  «Acoiuu>uuioatv  biiu  and 
blB  to  till)  Ibirly-scvcatb  gcm-nitinii!^' 

"  For  my  part,  I  cannot  mfrain  froia  bouiog  Ibut  the  BonisoB  may  have 
at  ttu>ir  hcail  a  man  wbosi*  mimo  nlono  is  a  ^tumuitoo  of  grandeur  and 
ancocss.  Po&aibly  liu  will  nbow  ttu-ni  bow  tbcy  niuht  ^o  Ut  work  to  aujitnunt 
a  public  dobt  to  tliu  talent  of  four  milliards  dI'  friiiici ;  buw  Ibuy  idinuld 
procubd  to  cnufor  favonni  on  a  uatinn,  imd  cbaugo  it  itito  an  4>nt'my.  Finally, 
idler  bavioR  bson  contout  mtJi  an  army  of  foar  bondrod  tboasaad  men  to 
uiako  a  groat  war,  tb«y  tak«  iwolve  handled  tbooaand  to  make  a  littJe  one." 

If  tlio  Emporor  Napoleon  n<atly  addressed  sovli  a  letter  as  that 
M.  Roclicfort  nllades  to  in  the  following  jamgrftiih,  reoent  ovcuta 
must  buve  (diown  Uut.<on  IttabcUa  ihi;  fully  of  wliivb  aho  vas  guQty  in 
not  nctii]{;  oa  tho  odricc : — 

"  \Vc  ari'  tvli  tbnt  llic  Emperor  Kapolcon  lias  just  addresMd  au  aatoKrupb 
letter  tu  tbt<  QttcKU  of  SpuLo.  tu  ask  iier  to  net  with  b^iiiiuiry  at  the  prcsen* 
juncture.  If  tbo  statement  is  tme.  tbt)  Km|>eror  woii  not  put  to  luucb  piiiuii 
in  drawing  it  up ;  he  bad  only  to  copy  tbo  l«tt«r  which  Ibe  Qnoen  of  St'iun 
probably  wroto  to  bim  under  auidtigoua  oircmnxtitnooa,  of  which,  aa  you 
know,  bu  took  no  bcvd." 

Beferriug  to  u  statement  of  tiio  corrcRpoadont  of  ibo  JVon/  r(Outi\'e 
to  u  convLTsatiou  at  the  Tuil'.Ttra  (so  mitncd,  be  sayn,  liccansc  it  ia 
Irom  tbi:iico  tbc  tiltia  Ml  on  '.be  public),  on  tbo  RuLji-et  of  Ibo  uMikSBi- 
nation  of  the  Prineo  of  Scnrii,  and  what  the  Emperor  is  reported  to 
have  said,  luinicly,  thnl — 

" '  If  I  wer«  assassinated,  it  mi^bt  well  bo  tbftt  it  woaltl  tend  luoro  to  tbo 
consolidation  of  iny  dyiiusty  than  the  prolongation  of  my  dayx  would  do.  Tbc 
ntau  who  commitut,  or  inducet;  auutbt'r  to  cotnuiil,  an  ausitKsiiintioii  from  politi- 
eid  motives,  who  ronstitntos  him  b«  If  judge  and  execntioner,  iovMinbly  I'toduces 
ns  cBiwt  contrary  to  bis  wishes.     It  \6  tlic  chiudiscmeut  iif  lii.t  crime'" — 

he  takce  advauto^  of  the  opportuuily  to  tnakv  tiuotbor  uttadc  on 
SI.  (ic  Poreigny.    IF*  says  :— 

"  Very  eE«cUcnt  and  well-oxpnMioed  opinions,  in  which  I  so  tboroaghly 
coiueido  with  Wb  Imperial  Hi^osty,  that  1  havo  not  b«ui  able  to  this  momeai 
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to  comprehend  why  he  has  loaded  M.  da  Persigny,  and  men  like  him,  with 
appointments,  coontry  houses,  and  hoconrB,  who  defended,  after  the  row 
at  Boulogne,  the  theory  of  political  aesaraination.  I  may  add  that  the 
chastisement  for  snch  offences  is  not  so  inevitable  as  might  be  supposed, 
since  the  said  M.  do  Pcnti^y's  sole  political  service  was  the  attempt  he 
meditated  on  the  life  of  an  otficer  on  that  occasion." 

Kcspccting  the  charge  of  being  too  riolcnt  in  his  attacks  an.  the 
government,  he  eaya  : — 

"As  to  my  pretended  violence,  I  have  numerous  examples  to  jnstiiy 
it ;  notably,  that  of  a  journalist  who  has  since  become  Emperor,  by 
circTunetancea  independent  of  my  -vrCi,  who  wrote  thus  in  the  prints  in 
his  locality : — '  By  this  false  policy,  the  French  Cabinet  has  drawn  apon 
it,  and  justly,  the  suspicion  of  France  and  of  foreign  countries.     It  has 

re-awakcned  hatreds  and  jealousies  which  had  become  extinct Yoa 

have  compromised  the  future  of  Franco  by  isolating  it  in  Europe,  and  by 
exbansting  the  resources  of  the  conntrj'  by  warlike  preparations,  whi^ 
have  not  even  the  excuse  of  ^var  for  its  aim.  Yon  have  excited  divisions 
at  home,  and  abroad  you  have  united  our  enemies  in  the  same  sentiment 
of  diBtrust  and  hatred.  You  uro  not  men  of  peace,  for  you  seek  incessantly 
for  opportunities  of  expending  French  blood.  France  will  demand  an 
account  from  you  of  the  men  whose  blood  has  been  so  gloriously  bnt 
uselessly  shed  in  all  your  barren  expeditions.' — Louis  Napoleon,  Proves 
du  Pas-ile-OilniK  of  the  5tb  November,  1844. 

"  I  appeal  to  all  the  great  bodies  and  all  the  great  minds  of  the  State,  to 
say  if  I  have  ever  written  anytbinf!  comparable  in  violence  to  these  lines  ; 
which  might  be  readily  believed  to  have  been  written  in  1868,  so  exceed* 
ingly  well  do  tbey  apply  to  tho  present  state  of  things." 

According  to  his  statement,  the  treatment  to  which  he  wna  sub- 
jected reflects  great  discredit  on  tlic  police  authorities,  and  far  more 
on  those  who  set  them  in  action.  However  offensive  his  writing- 
must  have  been  to  those  whom  he  attacked,  there  was  not  matter  in 
them  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  defamation,  nor  even  to  insure 
his  condemnation  on  the  very  clastic  charge  of  inciting  contempt  of 
public  functionaries.  In  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  his  publi- 
cation, a  man  who,  he  says,  was  once  condemned  to  ten  years'  impri- 
sonment in  a  penitentiary,  and  iiho  had  subsequently  become  a 
police  agent,  was  set  on  to  libel  hira.  This  man  cbargeil  him  with 
living  with  a  woman  of  a  grade  lower  than  that  of  the  demi-monde ; 
and,  finding  that  bad  no  effect,  he  charged  him  with  having  been 
twice  convicted  and  deprived  of  his  civil  rights,  to  which  Itochefort 
replied  tliat  ho  had  only  once  been  condemned,  and  that  was  for 
provoking  a  man  to  fight  a  duel.  Xext,  he  was  charged  with  being 
a  bastard ;  but,  he  says,  he  treated  Ibis  outrage  on  llie  memory  of 
bis  dear  departed  mother  with  contempt,  knowing  the  foul  source 
frpm  whence  it  issued.  But  his  wrath  overcame  Iiis  prudence  when 
he  learned  that  a  libel  on  liim  was  in  preparation,  which  was  to  be 
communicated  to  his  daughter,  a  little  girl  less  than  eleven  years  of 
age,  who  was  at  a  boarding  school.     Calling  a  cab,  he  jumped  into 
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it,  droTD  to  tho  pubtigbcr,  and  dcmandot!  ntisfaotion ;  but  the  man, 

willi  II  Riiwring  laugh,  rpfiiaed  to  meet  liitn,  whcreupou  he  atmcb 

him  witli  hi"  rtpen  hiinds  on  both  L-heylci.     Ho  had  hartl!r  done  this 

before  he  »Ii»cerapil  that  lie  bad  faUen  into  thu  trap  wt  for  him. 

Cited  before  the  police  tribnnsl  for  tb«  ntvault,  he  was  conTictcfl  und 

Miitencc<l  to  four  months'  imprisoniocnt,  mid  oixlercd  to  ]uy  a  fine. 

lie  nppwiled  of^mst  the  sentence — not,  he  telU  n»,  bccnuse  he  bnd 

the  h"aBt  eqiectatinn  th«t  a  second  fiotirt  wmihl  pererw  tho  decision 

of  the  fir»t,  but  tH-'<v!miR  he  wished  to   wive  himKelf  tho  pcswbUi 

hutniliulioit  of  h«nig  panhmcd  on  the  IStfa  Angnnt.    Thai  the  wxi* 

teucc  on  him  was  one  of  unuKunl  wvority  muir  be  infrared  IVoni  the 

'flttiteiucni  that  iinothrr  writer,  for  a  precisely  ainiibr  ofFenre,  was 

merely  ordered,  to  p6y  a  Bne  of  one  fJntuc  and  one  frune  eosts. 

ToBtond  of  under^oitiff  his  sentenee,  he  mannjtod  to  make  hia  way 

info  Bolgiiiiu,  douliik'iis  to  the  gratilication  of  the  Fr&neh  goroni- 

ment,  which  was  thereby  rid  of  his  presence.     Had  he  undergone 

iho  impri!»oiimeut.  he  might,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  have  renewed 

hia  iit(ack»  on  all  lUt^  individuals  who  had  h::d  any  »hurc  in  caoring 

it ;  and,  cooslderin^  t-lmt  before  it  La  Lantentc  hail  been  bought  at 

prices  far  abow  that  at  Tk-hich  he  iasued  it,  und  that  the  sale  wn^ 

about  otic  hiin<lred  thousand,  it  may  bo  easily  imagined  lltct  ibc  Rate 

would  hnve  been  limited  only  by  the  print-er's  e^ipabilities  on  itH 

renewed  publicaliun.     It  may,  pcrhnp;*,   be  thought  that,  having 

nado  hia  escape  to  Zkilgium,  be  might  have  continued  ihc  piiblicatioo 

[ithere;  and  ao  ho  did.  and  nttetnptfl  were  mode  to  smuggle  it  into 

"f^Tuieo.    The  policx.*,  however,  were  on  the  alert,  and  several  peraoos 

['were  seized  with  .^omo  hundreds  of  tho  publieutioniu  their  poasoMion. 

|3y  tbo  French  law  oU  the<3u  penons  wore  liable  to  impriwumenti 

Land  imprisoned  they  were  ucoordingly  br  vorions  l«na>,  and  tbe 

I  numbers  of  La  Lantrrm-  found  in  their  powewion  were  coiUijoated. 

lie  counsel  for  the  ]>n)K)Qurs  raised  some  ohjvotions  whidi  HCt-m  veiy 

^phiuaihlc  :  ho  urgt^^d  that,  imuimuch  wt  the  goverumLnt  »tiU  rutaiued 

[the  caution  muney  that  Iiud  l<>  bu  dopoutod  l>cfor»  Uie  Hrrt  nnmber 

leotild  be  iflMicd,  and  that  tbe  Lmirrnf  had  never  been  cctidcnined,  it 

was  hliU  a  French  publication  entitled   to  fn»  t-irculntion,  aud  that 

'  the  mere  &ct  t3iat  it  wa*  not  printed  by  a  French  printer  was  not 

I  aufBeient  rvtumn  for  depri\-ing  it  uf  the  privilege-.     The  court  took 

no  heed  of  hifi  objections,  and  the  result  of  tho  trial  was  what  we 

haTo  just  staled.    ThtA  relnn  to  only  one  batch  of  pri»onen(.  bat 

I  ethers  have  been  arrested  who  havobcen  treated  with  equal  r'cverity; 

Lme  of  whom — and  ma  mention  his  mae  us  showing  the  high  price* 

It  mUBt  be  obtained  for  copies  of  the  publication — was  arrested  for 

having  twenty-live  nuratx^nk  in  his  posTCi«iou,  for  each  of  which  ho. 

bud  paid  one  franc  and  a  half,  the  price  at  which  it  was  pabliahed 

being  only  forty  ocntimea. 
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The  French  are  described  as  an  impiUaive  people,  and  there  may 
be  nothing  to  excite  disquietude  in  the  court  or  the  cabinet  in  the 
circumstance  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  article  which  ia  not  deno- 
minated d  la  Lanterne,  and  wherever  it  is  impracticable  to  give  it 
the  form  of  that  well-known  adjunct  of  every  picture  of  Diogenea,  it 
assumes  the  colour  of  the  cover,  which  is  a  bright  scarlet.  Countless 
niunbersof  littlclantomsare  sold  as  match-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  pipes, 
ornaments  for  watch-guards,  and  so  forth.  This  popularity,  however, 
will  probably  soon  die  out  from  lack  of  fuel  to  keep  it  up.  It  is 
obvious  that,  ingenious  as  the  devices  may  be  that  are  adopted  to 
smuggle  the  publications  into  France,  not  the  least  amusing  of  which 
is  that  described  by  the  Siicle,  which  asserts  that  they  were  enclosed 
in  busts  of  the  Napoleons,  the  number  must  be  comparatively  small 
that  find  their  way  into  that  country,  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  sprung  from  it  a  host  of  publications  professing  to  tread  in  its 
footsteps. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  extracts  from  his  writings,  we  append 
u  description  of  M.  Rochefort's  personal  appearance  and  character, 
written  by  a  French  journalist,  who  is  better  known  than  liked  in 
this  country,  but  who  has  a  considerable  reputation  in  his  own  : — 

"  He  is  as  thin  as  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  lean  iiidividuals  whoso  lonmiess 
occasioned  so  mucli  disquietudo  to  Cicaar.  Hiiughty  in  beuring ;  terse, 
pointed,  and  satirical  in  language,  he  not  uuly  hatctt  bis  adversaries,  but 
he  despises,  strikes,  and  eroshes  tbem  unceasingly;  Lo  does  not  name,  but 
he  indicates  tbem.  Thoroughly  unforgiving,  he  extends  his  hatred  from 
his  enemies  to  tliiiir  families  of  every  degree  of  consanguinity,  even  from 
the  first  to  llns  acvL'utb  generation,  and  beyond.  He  is  occasionally 
liumoroua,  but  it  is  after  tiho  manner  of  Swift,  who  proposed  to  the  Irish 
to  eat  their  children  in  order  that  they  might  ccouomisa  their  expenses  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  on  the  nation  by  the  English.  He 
ia  courageous  and  impetuous,  and  always  ready  to  defend  with  his  sword 
what  he  has  T,iTitten  with  his  pen.  He  has  three  great  quahties, — wit, 
rectitude,  and  courage.  It  is  to  bo  wished  that  he  had  a  little  more  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  composition,  and  that  he  would  not  regard 
all  his  enemies  as  rascals.  Such  as  he  is,  however,  ho  has  caused  hia 
writings  to  be  read  throughout  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Ho  imposes  roapeot  on  those  oven  who  do  not  like  him;  and 
compels  men  to  hearken  to  bim." 

Of  the  reason  why  M.  Rochefort  so  suddenly  obtained  his  x«>P"- 
larity,  the  same  writer  adds  in  effect : — "  Franco  is  alarmed  by  the 
enormous  expenditure,  and  wants  self-government.  A  little  earlier, 
and  this  satirist  would  have  been  stifled  by  the  torpor  which  pre- 
vailed ;  a  little  time  hence,  and  he  might  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
the  midst  of  the  turbulence  of  a  free  press.  The  moment  when  he 
entered  the  strife  was  therefore  favourable  to  a  writer  who  showed 
himself  utterly  fearless  of  consequences ;  and  his  voice  penetrated 
almost  immediately  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 

Geohgb  Lumlet. 
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ArdMM  nrf  /CaM  JbrnoM.    Sjr-lms  llmir  Xkwmaji,  lUU 
I'liliM.    IU>Jns<aiu,  LM4«D,a<fM<,MdC«Bln4siL     IMB. 

MORE  tJinn  thirty-fire  years  hnvo  jKUk*c4  sineo  the  origin  of 
tho  mororacMit  of  which  tlirso  »nrmonH  pxprms  the  highest  ftim 
tand  nspiratioii.  Td  man}'  oC  their  readers  they  will  come  almost  bs  s 
tToice  from  thu  <]pud ;  im>  complete  seema  to  be  the  ncpitration  hetveen 

those  who  iv-iuuiii  iu  the  Kiiglish  Clnirch  luid  the  little  band  of  dis' 

tingutehcd  invii  vrlw,  huriag  lent  tboir  strength  to  argn  the  roove- 
ImcDt  forward,  followi'd  it  ttDwanl,  though  still  reluciuntly,  into  the 

distant  region  to  which  its  enemies  had  always  predicted,  and  ita 

friends  bad  nln-nys  dotiic'd,  thiit  tt  wuuld  leiid  thorn. 

Indeed,  a  now  u-urld  of  thought  und-feeling  has  come  into  existanee 

lince  the  days  to  which  these  sermons  originally  belonged.  Even  thooe 
'who  prido  thcinsvlvea  on  never  learning  anything  from  their  own 

ugf,  have  not  been  able  to  eucape  or  to  rcaint  its  infl  m-ute.  None  of  as 
lowe  how  much  he  lins  been  taught  by  the  oxpi-rivuce  of  half  u  lifo- 
[,time,  until  hn  eomni*  now  and  then  upon  some  imjicriiihahti!  reeonl  of 
Itho  fet'ItngB  uf  the  bygone  time     Siieh  a  record  Iheito  wrmons  are. 

TUt'  principled  whioh  they  a&.iamo,  the  prepo««Mwion.t  to  which  they 

appeal  or  which  thry  seek  to   remove,  luiTe  all    become   dissolved 
.  tugoUier  in  the  occthing  furnace  of  an  agitata]  qoarter  of  u  centory  ; 

and  in  that  furnace  hare  either  been  evaporated  and  disappeared,  or 

bare  come  forth  from  it  differently  oombiocd,  transmuted  into  new 

forms,  in  which  the  old  ean  aearcely  bo  recognised. 
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It  is  seldom  that  sermons  which,  after  great  popularity,  have  once 
ceased  to  be  generally  read,  win  their  way  back  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  world  of  general  readers,  as  those  remarkable  sermons  are 
doing.  For  many  years  they  have  been  ulmost  unattainable,  except 
at  what  may  be  called  a  famine  price.  Their  author  ha-s  withdi-aT\Ti 
them  from  the  market,  and  fortunate  possessors  of  curly  editions 
have  treasured  thcra  ;  but  the  youiigor  gemTuliou  liavo  known  them 
rather  iis  a  tradition  of  their  elders  tlian  as  an  accessible  model  for 
imitation  or  guide  in  thought.  Kow  at  length  they  are  awakened 
from  Ihi'Ir  slumber  of  twenty  years,  and  all  who  will  may  know 
what  w;:s  (hat  tcucbiii^'  from  St.  !Mary's  pulpit,  thirty  years  ago, 
which  ti)UL'hc(l  Innunu-iablo  hearts,  deeply  influenced  many  lives, 
and  k'f'i  lis  iinpv;'ss  011  the  blsiory  of  the  English  Church,  and  even 
0.1  th.'  mind  of  the  Kuglisb  pcojile. 

Nothing  iy  more  roiiitirkable  than  the  wliv  in  which  Dr.  Xewman 
l;as  kept  his  hold  upou  the  aii'ectiouate  regard  of  his  countrymen 
ll:rou;j;h  so  mauy  eventful  years.  Always  in  antagonism  with  them, 
lie  has  yet  always  had  with  them  a  sympathy  wliich  lay  deeper  than 
;he  iintagonism.  lie  cares,  even  in  his  present  isolation,  for  their  good 
opinion;  lie  appreciates,  iu  a  way  which  his  new  friends  scarcely 
r.ndci-stand,  the  noble  qualities  of  the  race  from  which  he  springs. 
He  is  ;in  J'lngllshman  still,  even  as  im  Oruturiun.  He  is  not  ashamed 
or  af:aid  tn  own  that  he  prefers  the  English  to  the  Italian  type  of 
Roman  CaLbolic  devotion  and  character;  and  whiio  true  and  faithful 
in  his  allegiance  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  See  of  Home,  is  not  its  alave  or  sycophant,  lilio  some  of  whom 
better  things  might  once  have  been  hoped. 

It  is  the  reward  of  this  English  patriotism  that  his  countiymcn 
cannot  eeiise  respecting  and  loving  him.  Even  those  who  feel  most 
deeply  the  enors  of  the  system  which  he  has  embraced,  and  who 
cannot  tleiiy  that  even  on  his  noble  nature  it  has  exercised  in  some 
respects  a  deteriorating  iuSuence,  regard  every  deflection  not  with 
anger,  but  in  sorrow  ;  and  claim,  with  joy  and  pride,  some  jmrt  left 
them  still  in  the  intellect  and  heart  of  John  Henry  Newman. 

Ono  grave  suspicion  long  remained  in  the  pojmlar  mind,  which, 
while  it  lived  there,  kept  the  natural  good-will  of  Englishmen  from 
flov.ing  freely.  Those  who  looked  on  the  movement  from  without, 
at  first  perliaps  with  a  hope  which  gradually  changed  into  doubt 
and  fear;  who  watched  its  varying  phases  with  perplexity;  who 
noticed,  first  with  suspicion  and  then  with  a  not  unnatural  indigna- 
tion, how  the  obvious  inferences  from  its  assumed  premises  were 
at  first  disclaimed,  then  admitted  us  possibly  true,  and  in  a  few  years 
accepted  and  proelaimcd  as  parts  of  the  Catholic  faith, — and  how, 
again,  the  vehement  protests  and    fierce  invectives  of  early  days 
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spinet  the  Romou  form  of  the  "  Cvtbolic  "  erstem,  vrat^  gnitltuiUy 
softened,  and  tlivn  Huppivflsed,  sad  tJieu  oxcliaii}^  for  bouu^ ; — mich 
men  could  scmrL-ly  liulj)  iuutginiiig  tUot  tlio  il<K'lruie  of  reeorve  bad 
been  curried  to  Uio  length  of  duuiigenuousness  iti  the  iimctJce  of  those 
who  put  it  fum-ard  os  uii  udiitittcd  prmuiplo  of  Cbrrttinii  uctton. 
Itivu'^licliuvi'd.  uvcn  hj  maii^'  tvliu  hud  Miahi-dto  thiitk  uocvilottbooi. 
that  tho  lcad«n  of  the  Tractarian  potty  Imd  hctd  all  along  a  eccrot 
Miof  fur  in  ndviinco  of  thfir  piiblii'  tc-i  '  '  n\  had  not  geruplwl 

to  seek  a  gradual  acccjitaiico  for  it  io  ^  >-'!>  Churuli,  by  luing 

lang\ia^  rather  to  dit)giii«e  tlian  to  exprew  their  own  coavietiaML 

The  publication  of  iho  "Apolofjia"  cffccliially  disi»IIwl  a  sus- 
picion which  none  who  reoognisetl  the  law**  which  idways  govrrn  the 
progrc66  of  optuiou  and  tbo  |(i'<>wlh  of  eystoias  would  have  allowed 
tbomselres  to   '  t*  The  luau  who  was  the  Tcrj*  brain  and 

heart  of  tho  m-  i::iK  j;ivoa  oj*  ils  iunrr  hi^1.^ry  as  inilhl'ully 

HB  such  a  hiitory  can  ho  given.  Sonto  tmiouul  of  Kolf-di^ceptton  is 
perhaiM  inevitJible,  when  we  \r\  to  rccull  the  thoughts  and  iivlingii 
of  youra  long  pnst,  helwcvii  whith  and  our  pmumt  thought*  and 
fueliiigs  great-  intervening  ubongos  Iiutc  put  a  ^if  which  can 
soarcclr  be  cros<scd.  A  mind  so  aMjiiisitiitly  eueccptibh;  ua  Dr.  N«w- 
miia'R  of  infiuouw  from  a«60ciation,  from  sT,'iupothy,  from  unlagoniam  j 
fco  suhtlo  in  its  approhousion,  bo  perpetually  varying  ita  uliiiuilo 
towiiTxls  tho  pisl  uiid  the  presonl,  \%  ]>ociLliui-ly  liable  to  uneunHcio«ut 
and  niiintontional  misi-t-prcHentntioii.  Itut  no  cnndid  reader  of  the 
''Apologia"  can  doubt  Uiat    its  author  haa  dono  all  he  could   to 

incato  himself  and  hia  a3^oci)ltcfi  in  the  moremoDt  cuudidly  and 
iriy.  And  tlw  result  has  been  to  vindicate  oomplclely  tJio  int  .-^irit)- 
and  truthfuliicii')  of  a  mind  and  life,  on  whidi  it  ia  painful  to  think  that 
oven  cxeiiBihlu  prejiidicLit  Khonld  havo  ever  cust  u  Hhude  of  cusjiicicHi. 

Dr.  Kewman's  aermona  arc  too  cloaelv  connecttd  with  tho  m(j»i> 
Toont  of  whi<:h  he  wax  the  presiding  genius  to  be  catiioatcd  wiiliaut 
rofcroncc  to  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  doin~  the  greatest  iniuslietr  tu 
thcprcnehcr  toBupposT  hissonaoustohctvu  bvvii  eiliier  lhem:(ii>l'i.'6toM 
of  a  jwrty,  or  tho  ayfltomatic  devclopmont  (.f  a  tbcorj*.  lliey  are» 
tirst  and  tibove  oil,  senuoii*  in  tho  true  nicuning  of  the  word.  That 
ia,  thny  are  tbo  spoken  addre^es  ot"  n  clergjnuan  to  tho  peuplo  oom- 
mit(e«!  to  his  charge  upcu  the  groat  subjects  of  his  minislrj'.  Their 
intention  ia  always  praetical.  lUit  they  are  ahio  soniething  mora. 
Being  whnt  bo  was,  and  placed  where  he  waa.  Dr.  ^enTuun  couU 
not  be  eimply  the  pastor  of  his  pariah,  lio  Bccma  to  have  wiehod  and 
tried  to  bo  so,  sa  far  uh  possible ;  bnt  the  cirvumBlauees  of  hia  posi- 
tion  rendered  tho  attempt  a  failure.  Somehow,  he  teUa  us  iu  tho 
"  Apologia,"  what  ho  planned  for  tho  p!irixh  alwnyt  resulted  in  eain»- 
tbtng*  for  the  ntembers  of  the  ITniveruty.      An  irc  read  the  semiaDB 
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wc  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  were  more  attractive  to  the  younger 
gownsmen  than  to  the  tradespeople  of  the  city.  The  quiet  voice  and 
unimpasflioned  manner,  the  line  of  thought  quite  away  from  the 
beaten  path,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  man  who  so  evidently  lived  in  a 
world  far  away  from  their  own,  were  ill-suited  perhaps  to  impress,  cer- 
tainly to  attract,  any  ordinary  congregation  of  the  middle  class.  But 
all  these  things,  and  much  besides,  fascinated  the  impressible  minds  of 
intellectual  young  men.  They  were  yearning  for  a  religious  influence 
more  in  sympathy  with  their  own  tastes  and  prejudices  than  those 
which  had  sufficed  the  previous  age.  The  Evangelical  school  "wa* 
but  feebly  represented  in  Oxford ;  its  heroes  had  died  out ;  its  once 
vigorous,  if  rather  narrow  theology,  had  become  a  tradition  with  its 
remaining  representatives,  sometimes  tamed  into  an  almost  inanimate 
propriety,  here  and  there  exaggerated  into  extravagance.  The  really 
great  achicvcmenta  of  the  school  were  of  a  former  day ;  its  ordinary 
field  of  soberly  useful  activity  lay  elsewhere,  in  busier  cities  than 
Oxford,  or  in  manufacturing  villages.  The  revival  of  i-igour  in  the 
Evangelical  school  which  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  five  or  ten  years  earlier.  It  began,  and  was 
in  pai't  called  forth  by  antagonism  to  the  rising  Oxford  school, 
which  furnished  the  party  with  a  new  raison  d'etre,  Ktill  less  were 
the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  of  Oxford  men  inclined  to  be 
satisfied  with  tlie  embodiment  of  religion  which  off'ered  itself  as 
hitherto  the  only  alternative,  in  the  persons  of  Br.  Whately  and  a 
little  knot  of  his  admirers.  Excellent  as  some  of  them  were,  the 
men  of  the  "Oriel"  school  of  thought  were  too  hardly  and  drily 
intellectual  to  put  forth  much  religious  influence.  Dvcn  their  philo- 
sophy seemed  but  shallow  to  every  one  but  themselves.  "What  they 
saw  they  saw  with  intense  clearness,  an<l  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  any  man  who  thought  he  saw  anything  else  was  a  visionary. 
But  others  felt  that  their  view  of  almost  every  question  was  vitiated 
by  the  omission  of  many  of  its  most  important  elements,  and  that 
this  was  lamentably  true  of  their  attempt  to  construct  a  theology 
from  elements  visible  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  and  shaped  by  a 
ver)-  superficial  inteii)retation  of  the  Bible. 

Just  as  this  want  was  most  keenly  felt  by  the  rising  generation 
came  the  great  conflict  of  the  first  llcform  Bill,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fierce  attack  on  the  established  position  of  the  Church  in 
England.  Clmrehmen  began  to  ask  anxiously,  "  If  the  movement 
succeeds  in  destroying  the  Establishment,  will  the  Cliureh  remain 
essentially  what  she  is,  or  will  she  be  merely  thenceforth  ono  of  many 
sects,  having  no  claim  except  upon  those  who  may  happen  to  prefer  her 
forms  of  service  to  others  P  "  We  know  now  that  those  fears  were 
premature ;  but  they  were  not  groundless,  and  certainly  not  unnatural. 
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:n  wboM-  liGftrts  and  miada  cluDg:  to  the  Ang'Ucau  Church,  bound 
;to  it  by  nil  iKo  ossocintions  of  tlic  post  nnfl  by  nff-'ctiims  rcwtrd  in 
loip  very  naturo,  longed  for  ft  teaching  whkb  Rhniild  btt  diKlinctivoly 
of  the  Cliurch,  nnd  give  ihom,  as  they  hopc^l,  an  uiichBngcnblc'  basts 
on  which  to  vindicate  her  oluim  to  t-heir  nllegiance.  On  such  men, 
at  such  n  lime,  the  t«pcll  put  forth  bv  niich  a  iiiiud  and  heart  as 
J.  H.  Newman's  must  havo  been  inexpressibly  powerful.  Week 
by  week,  during  those  eorly  years  of  the  raovemeni,  were  heard  from 
the  ptil|»t  of  St.  Uar^'*^  the  sermons  whicli  ure  gathered  into  these 
volumes.  To  understand  them  fully,  wo  muHt  g<u  back,  if  we  cttOt 
into  the  time  of  their  delivery.  We  must  imiigine,  if  we  are  not 
fortuuute  enough  to  remember,  the  living  prcuclier,  and  the  impre»- 
aiblu  hukrvrs,  knit  to  each  other  by  the  clotscBt  sympathy.  Wo  must 
;try  to  coucoivo  the  charm  of  thitt  countenance,  eo  marked  with  tlie 
loop  hncs  of  thought ;  the  figure  bowed  with  study,  the  whole  air 
and  manner  na  of  ono  who  lived  in  a  higher  world,  and  yet  when  he 
came  down  into  this  common  world  of  ours,  hiid  tho  kindliest 
sympathy  with  itH  inhabitants,  and  longed  and  struvo  to  lift  them 
abore  it  into  the  purer  air  in  which  ho  hiuiaelf  dwelt.  The  doep 
serioiisnw* ;  tho  affectionato  uiixiety  for  the  good  of  the  hearer ;  the 
warm  colouring  of  poetic  imagination  tliruwu  quite  unconsciously 
over  tho  whole ;  the  d«cp  thought,  sometimes  oxprcMcd  in  poUudd 
language,  sometimes  suggested  rather  than  exprtssseil ;  the  glimpses 
opened  of  much  beyond  what  was  distinctly  disclosed ;  must  ha*c 
made  such  sermons  intensely  interesting  to  iiny  audience  comixised 
of  intellcctuul  men.  l!ut  when  wo  oAA  to  this  tho  Nyni[uilhy  already 
[existing  between  tho  hcarvrs  and  tho  preacher  at  that  niumenr,  we 
Dgin  to  ondcrstond  how  they  must  have  been  thrilled  by  the 
loment  invective,  and  the  subtle  argument,  and  tho  withering 
which  were  aimed  by  turns  (when  occaaiim  seemed  to 
nH|uire)  at  tbi>  supposed  errors  of  (ho  prevalent  religion  of  the  day, 
whether  in  its  Evangelical,  it«  Lalitudinariaii.  or  its  (trnditionaUy 
no<c&tlcd)  High  Church  developmuut.  Itcligiuus  men,  who  wonted 
something  more  splrituul  than  the  last  two  systems  gave,  and  more 
revcroniial  toward  nnti<jui(y  and  Church  order  than  the  fir«t,  swancd 
to  have  found  nil  their  desire,  and  followed  Newman  and  bis  te^s 
gifted  osHociates  with  an  intensity  of  devotion  whid)  those  at  o 
distance  from  Oxford  scarcely  nndentood,  but  which  was  in  the 
circumstances  perfectly  natural.  Many,  no  douhl,  there  were,  who 
i^inod  from  those  sermons  what  has  been  to  them  the  treasure  of 
A  life-time.     Some  owed  to  them  even  their  own  selves. 

The  etfect  of  all  must  havo  been  wonderfully  enhanced  hy  the 
(great  prcncfaer's  apparent  unconsoiousuess  of  hiH  powen,  and  the 
'wtire  ahseuco  of  any  studied  oratory.    Tho  few  really  great  pKaehers 
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of  the  previous  ten  yeara,  Chalmers,  and  Roae,  and  Helvill,  were 
orators,  consciousl)'  and  avowedly,  Newman, (like  Ir\mg,  during hia 
brilliant  early  days  in  London,)  if  he  was  on  orator,  was  one  by  the 
mere  impulse  of  genius,  and  was  always  something  else  first ;  he  was 
poet,  prophet,  saint,  you  might  havo  said,  far  more  than  orator. 

l*cople  who  read  the  sermons  now  for  the  first  time,  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  their  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
diction  when  thej-  were  first  (Iclivered  or  read.  Like  Arnold  in  this, 
if  in  i\.-Vi  other  points,  Newman  spoke  on  sacred  things  usually  in  the 
language  of  commnn  life — plain,  even  familiar  often,  but  always  trans- 
parent, always  such  as  to  convey  the  speaker's  meaning  to  the  hearer's 
mind,  often  such  as  to  enlist  imagination  and  feeling  in  the  service  of 
the  H])ejike;-.  Tlie  absence  of  studied  order,  the  preacher  being  what  he 
was,  kept  interest  only  more  intensely  alive.  The  sermon  was  like 
u  stream,  which  seemed  to  wind  "at  its  own  sweet  will,"  coming 
wlieiicc  you  knew  not,  going  whither  exactly  you  knew  not ;  now 
lingering  in  Rome  deep  pool;  now  flowing  swift  and  clear  through 
briglit  fields ;  now  slindy  with  overhimging  wood  and  rock,  but  always 
bearing  you  with  it  toward  (he  eternal  ocean. 

A^  time  wt'ut  on  n  change  seemed  to  come  over  the  great  preacher's 
npirit.  The  bright  hope  and  eager  buoyancy  of  the  early  days  of 
the  movement  had  given  place  to  disappointment,  doubt,  and  fear. 
It  had  boconic  evident  tiiat  the  English  Church,  as  a  v/hole,  was 
suspicious  of  the  movement,  and  was  growing  rapidly  more  and 
more  unfriendly  to  it.  Rulers  stood  coldly  aloof,  or  reprobated  its 
develoj)nicnt.  It  boi'amc  evident  that  its  progress  had  already  left 
the  main  body  of  llio  Anglican  communion  fur  behind.  That  dark 
misgiving,  so  vividly  described  in  the  "  Ai>ologia,"  had  already 
crossetl  the  leadorV  mind ; — that  fear  that  one  day  ho  should  find 
the  only  legitimate  devoloi>mont  of  his  own  principles  to  involve  the 
duty  of  submission  (o  the  .Sec  of  Rome,  That  suspicion  had  not  yet 
become  a  conviction  ;  years  passed  in  battling  vniiily  with  the  doubt ; 
but  events  were  ra})idly  teaching  him  that  the  Church  of  his  birth 
was  under  influoiieos  very  a(!versc  to  ifs  acceptance  of  the  theology 
and  the  polity  set  forth  in  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times."  Thenceforth 
the  preaL'her  and  the  sermons  becaiiie  the  objects  of  a  still  deeper 
interest.  An  intensely  tragie  earnestness  became  more  and  more 
their  eluuact eristic.  An  indescribable  solemnity,  a  tenderness,  a 
sadness  hung  about  them,  scarcely  varied  but  hy  outbursts  of  almost 
passionate  vehemence,  when  the  popular  religion  of  the  day  presented 
itself  to  him  in  contrast  with  his  conceptions  of  that  piety  which  had 
ripened  in  the  early  Church,  ond  of  which  it  seemed  to  him  already, 
though  speaking  little  of  his  inward  convictions,  that  Rome  alone 
even  attempted  to  gather  in  the  latter  harvest. 
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Siicli  18  tlie  imprt«ston  loft  nou-  as  n  memory  of  that  digiant  past 
oD  tbo  Oxford  men  nl'  u  generation  oi'  which  a  Inrgo  part  hits  ulrmdy 
passed  from  parth,  and  tlie  (iurvivoi*s  iito  jipproorhinp:  tho  Hppnintcd 
Lerm  of  working  life  Widely  fts  thwe  infly  lie  s^pai-aled  from  foch 
other,  the  ix.-coUection  of  St,  Mary's  in  those  early  years  ia  a 
uty^tcriouR  bond  of  union. 

Hut  it  id  time  l«  enter  on  tho  luiHler  portion  of  Ihe  critiu's  Task. 
Tho  hiAory  of  thoir  origin  givex  ihcau  nonaoas  a.  poculiar,  nn  tidvi>ii- 
titioao  int<*rcst,  quito  tipurt  from  ihdi  worth  bs  compusitioiui,  or  uh 
specimonH  of  Christian  Iruchiiig.  ()n  that  point  rnoiigli  hits  been  naift. 
But  it  ia  n«cucuury,  htt^vcvcr  dinicull  it  may  be.  to  cetimato  theiu  olwt 
in  tho  tiro  remtiinin^  it:ipccts  which  have  no'.v  been  indic»t«l. 

l^gnnlcd  simply  as  conijxisitions,  \ro  tblnk  that  tbey  mny  din- 
appoint  those  who  read  thcDi  now  for  the  first  time,  with  tastes  and 
ox]ieotatioQH  forutml  by  the  sermons  of  mor^  recL'nt  preuchers.  In 
trutb,  NuTTinnu  nud  ^Vi'uold  furnR-d  tlie  pn-ot-btri's  who  hnvv  in  their 
tnrn  touglit  the  present  gcucTalioa  what  to  expect  lu  a  eenuon  monnt 
to  live.  Wc  iiiv  MtiToely  aware  hou*  much  wv  owe  to  the  gntit  men 
wbo  broke  throng-h  thp  oonTontionalitiox  which  fvtlerwl  ihc  prciiehiT 
of  forty  or  fifty  ynnni  ago.  Tb«  normon  of  tlmt  ilay  (if  it  aimsd  nt 
composition)  wuh  nlmoRt  as  inii»]i  mnde  l>y  ruin  ax  the;  thoun)  or 
copy  of  TCT»e«  which  the  «hool-boy  of  tho  ramc  timw  had  to  pnxlact-. 
It  had  its  esordinu  and  Htntemcnt,  nnd  diNcuftscm  and  jicromlion ; 
or  its  hcada  of  doctrine,  nnd  it*  practical  application  ;  occonling  to 
Ih".'  prMchvr's  Bt-hool  of  thought,  or  the  supposod  choractcr  of  hi" 
endi'.iico.  It  was  writLen  in  a  a'rlua  Btaloly  mid  «moroii^  Kngli«h, 
inodfllod  on  Jobnnoii'a  and  liobcrtson'a;  or  in  a  tcebiiieal  language 
larf^ily  tinclun*d  by  ths  influence  of  tho  Purllaa  and  Xonconformi^it 
pn^aobeiK  of  th<:  avveatocath  ct-ntuij-.  Ai-nold  and  Niwman  mught 
mcu  by  oxamplo  that  it  was  ]mwitblc  and  right  tu  r<}Kiil<  fWnn  tho 
jAiljitt  in  pure  and  tr<in«]inrc]it  Knglinh  f:h<t.«rit  frum  tfau  curTL-ot 
hinguago  of  loen  living  in  the  world  and  dealing  with  tho  world. 
Th»  pot-try  with  which  the  nntiiro  nf  i*ach  was  ftdl,  elevated  and 
garo  hcBU^'  to  their  languagf,  but  never  mado  it  ccnso  to  b<>  niniph*, 
niitural,  forcible,  purpose- like  An  in  their  alyle,  so  in  their  choice 
nnd  treatment  of  subjectn,  they  bmke  through  ronNTutional  limits. 
Arncdd  spoke  to  boyH  ns  hays,  nf  their  own  faults  and  dilBeultius; 
illustrating  both  from  the  Bible  felt  as  a  living  woixl,  the  uttcrunoo 
of  a  living  and  prenont  Saviour,  wbo  knew  thorn  and  all  their  ways, 
Iovi<d  and  eared  for  then,  and  waa  over  n«dy  to  «ymi»itbizo  with 
and  help  them.  Xennuau  spoke  to  men  living,  more  or  less,  the 
intollectnal,  ihctJogtual  life  of  the  Ox^ford  of  &is  day  fiheologicvl  to  a 
dcgrc?  i^careely  roacL'ivtihlc  by  those  without) ;  using  etjual  but  most 
tliitcr<fut  gifia  from  ^Vmold'e,  and  uaing  them  for  a  very  difl'vreut 
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audieDce,  but  with  equal  reality,  earnestness,  and  simplicity  of  desire 
to  instruct,  direct,  and  animate  them  for  good.  It  was  in  this,  far 
more  than  in  any  titness  of  their  sermons  to  be  used  as  models, 
that  they  served  their  generation.  As  writers  and  publishers  of 
sermons,  they  gave  the  tone  and  spirit  to  innumerable  preachers ; 
influencing  often  those  most  who  were  least  inclined  to  accept  their 
theology  or  to  imitate  their  preaching.  And  now,  consciously,  we 
sometimes  wonder  why  their  sermons  so  thrilled  those  who  listened 
to  them  and  read  them  thirty  years  since.  We  forget  that,  if 
simplicity,  naturalness,  and  directness  of  address  are  common 
qualities  of  good  sermons  now,  they  were  not  always  so,  and  are  so 
now  very  much  through  the  influence  of  Newman's  and  Arnold's 
example. 

It  follows  almost  necessarily  from  what  has  been  said  that  Dr. 
Newman's  sermons  arc  not  in  all  respects  safe  or  even  possible  models 
for  other  men  to  copy.  They  are  not,  like  F.  W.  Robertson's,  as 
perfect  in  form  and  arrangement  aa  they  are  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive of  thought.  Their  magic  lies  not  in  the  work  itself,  so  mucli 
as  in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  workman.  They  could  not  have 
been  produced  except  by  himself;  nor  by  him,  just  such  as  they  arc, 
except  at  one  special  time  and  place.  What  other  men  should  learn 
from  them  is,  not  how  to  construct  and  arrange  sermons  which  shall 
be  perfect  in  form,  but  how  to  feel  the  deep  and  solemn  importance 
of  their  work  in  its  hearings  on  eternity ;  and  how  to  utter,  in  all 
simplicity  and  earnestness,  the  truths  which  they  have  first  learnt 
to  believe  and  feel  for  themselves.  They  are  eminently  suggestive 
of  thought,  and  of  the  way  of  uttering  it ;  but  as  models  for  sermon- 
writing  would  probably  be  less  useful  to  conunon  minds  than  some 
by  less  highly  gifted  men. 

Perhaps  the  least  successful  of  Newman's  sermons  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament.  One 
would  hardly  have  expected  this  ;  for  Dr.  Newman  has  many  of  the 
historian's  gifts,  and  can  sometimes  conceive  and  represent  a  living 
character  with  wonderful  insight  and  reality  :  witness  his  sketches 
of  Gregory,  Uasil,  and  Augustine,  in  the  "  Church  of  the  Fathers.** 
But  in  dealing  with  Scripture  characters  he  seems  to  our  generation 
— familiar  us  it  is  with  Maurice's  and  Stanley's  vigorous  delineations 
— afraid  to  give  free  scope  to  his  powers  of  historical  conception. 
His  sci-mons  on  such  subjects  are  apt  to  be  essentially  unhiatoric. 
That  is,  the  characters  are  not  conceived  as  they  were  or  may  have 
been  in  themselves,  but  are  made  simply  subservient  to  some  reli- 
gious or  ecclesiastical  principle  which  is  {sometimes  by  a  very  arti- 
ficial process)  made  to  be  exemplified  in  them.  As  instances  of  this 
may  be  mentioned  those  on  Balaam,  "Obedience  without  Loto" 
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(vol.  iv.  Scnnon  ii.);  on  Kaul  (vol.  iii.  Sermon  iii.) ;  and  on 
Eornli  (vol.  iv.  Sermon  xriii.). 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  giTd  anyftd<^qtultc  iropr««sioa  of  tlie 
]x>wer  and  boautj'  uf  ttin  sin-mouK  by  sclocting  posMigm  I'rora  them, 
TLe  tn'o  folloviiig  HrL>  cbosun  lu  bigLl^-  charactoristic  of  their 
author. 

'V\),e  Hret  ia  lakcn  from  \'ol.  iv.  Sonnoii  xTii.  "ClirtAt  itauifcstet! 
in  Kemembraiice." 

"And  bcnco,  ]iurobzuiCH.-.  it  i»  Uiat  jeura  lluit  ura  put  Uwr  iu  relrottpcrt 
so  uiticli  uf  frugmncci  vritli  tbi'Ui,  IbougL  »t  thv  tinii-  perhaps  wl*  hkv,-  Uttio 
in  tiiots  to  luke  pleasuru  in  Uiom,  or  rftth«r  wu  did  not — could  not — ronliz« 
that  vfo  mnrt  rc«eiviiif>   pl«as(ir«,  llioagh  wo  received   il.      Wc   reiMiivtid 

El«BSurt;  bccutuit:  w«  were  in  tho  proeenco  of  (toil,  liuL  wo  liDow  il  not ;  we 
n«w  not  wlint  vm  recvtvod.  We  did  not  bricg  huuia  to  oursalvus  or  Kdnti 
npon  tb(t  pleasnrc -70  wcro  ro««iving ;  but  aftcnrardK,  whoD  oujoytnotit  if 
\mX,  reflertioD  comes  in.  Wc  fed  nt  tho  time ;  bat  tocognbe  niid  ivasou 
aJWrwards.  Sucb,  I  fny.  is  the  sweflncsB  and  HafliiBiiN  witb  wbicb  days 
loDg  piiM(<d  awny  full  npo»  the  memory  and  striko  uh.  TUu  inOKt  ontinuy 
yuuft.  wImu  w«  BOOUMd  to  b«  itVnuf,  for  uotbiut;.  Ibutt«  nliiuc  fortU  to  U8  is 
their  vei3'  rejftil&rity  and  urdurly  cuutbu.  Wbiit  \r.Ls  mkuciichs  at  lb«  time 
U  now  litatHHty ;  wh&t  was  didiiAM  is  oow  asoothiiijj  c«lui;  uhiil  se«u]«d 
U[ipTofit«bI«  bos  now  its  Ireiuiare  it)  it6«lf ;  what  ^vns  but  mouolouy  id  now 
bannoiiy ;  nil  is  plu«itiug  Mid  comfortnblc.  uud  wti  rct^nrd  it  alwayR  nilb 
ftflcctiou.  Nay,  oven  itorruvrful  times  (wbicb  at  I'lnil  ttigbt  is  ssoaAcrtxH)  are 
Uina  Roflcoed  and  iUununiiled  afttinviirdK ;  yut  why  ebonld  they  not  bo  so, 
Htnc«  tbun,  niuru  Uiao  at  other  tinieH.  uur  Lord  is  pra&ciit  when  He  tw4»uiti 
leaving  Lid  own  to  doKdatvod^R  and  orpbutdioad  !^  The  pliiutin;^  of  Cbriirt,'ir 
ttoM  iu  lbi<  heart  \*  abarp  and  tr}-iug ;  but  tbo  stattdy  In? u  rears  itsolf  aloft, 
and  bao  tair  brancbcx  and  rich  fruit,  and  is  j^ood  to  look  upon.  And  if  all 
this  bb  Lruc.  uvou  uf  tud  or  of  onliiiiuy  tiiiie»,  luucb  mora  does  it  hold  (jood 
of  Bc-usons  of  ruligions  obodienoc  nnd  comfort. 

>'  Hneb  are  tho  feeUng*  with  which  mon  ufUn  look  hack  ou  their  child- 
hood, wbon  any  accident  brings  it  \ividlv  bi-fuiv  Uicta.  tiiiniL-  relic  nr  tokoti 
of  thai  early  tiinc,  sontc  siwt,  or  ttomc  uook,  ur  a  M^cnl,  or  a  Hound.  Iiriugs 
tb^mi  back  ill  mtmury  U\  Lbs  tni  year  of  thi'ir  dibcipkshiji,  mid  tbiy  then 
8«tr,  what  th«y  could  not  know  at  the  ti&i«,  that  God  a  {>rL'3>;uuc  wuut  up 
wiUi  iheui  and  gave  them  rest.  Nay.  oven  now,  perhaps.  iLi-y  bio  ntiablc 
to  tligcum  folly  what  it  was  which  made  that  timo  ao  brigbl  auil  glorions. 
Th<>y  aru  full  of  t^udor,  affectiounto  thouftbts  townrda  thoao  fifst  yutira,  l>nt 
Uioy  do  nut  know  why.  Tb«y  Uuuk  it  ia  those  very  ycun  which  tb«y 
ycaru  after,  ithorooa  it  is  tbu  prcsvuco  of  God,  which  (as  wu  now  see)  wa« 
UiuD  over  theni,  which  attracts  IJumi.  Tlioy  ibiitk  that  Ibcy  woutil  lie 
augels  and  woolJ  %\m  liod  ;  thC'V  would  bo  immortal  btinfr»i,  ciOwncd  with 
amamitlti,  robvd  ui  white,  and  with  pahua in  their  hauil»,  befuru  His  tbrono." 

Our  second  ostract  shall  bo  from  the  rcnmrbiiWu  ecrraon  011  "Tho 
Inrisibic  World,"  id  the  anmc  Tolumc.  Itn  Ivogih  Bcorocly  yuxAn 
ouy  apolojry. 

"  Such  is  the  hidden  kingdom  of  GoJ  ;  aud  aa  it  is  uow  hidden,  ao  iu  doe 
titne  it  >haU  be  revealed.  Men  tbiuk  that  tbsy  aro  lords  of  the  w<3rhl.  and 
may  do  aa  they  will.     They  tbmk  the  aaith  tbnr  property,  and  iu  niovi>- 
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meats  in  their  power  ;  whereas  it  has  other  lords  besides  them,  and  is  the 

scene  of  a  higher  conflict  than  they  nro  capable  of  coDceiving.  It  contains 
Christ's  little  ones  whom  they  despise  nnd  His  angels  whom  Uiey  disbelieve  ; 
nnd  these  at  length  shall  take  possession  of  it  and  be  manifested.  At  present 
'  ail  things  '  to  appearance  '  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,'  and  scoffers  ask,  '  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ? '  Bat  at 
Ihc  appointed  time  there  will  be  a  '  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,'  and 
the  hidden  saints  '  shall  shine  out  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,' 
When  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherds  it  was  a  sadden  appearance— 
' '  Siulitfiili/  there  wus  with  the  augela  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host.' 
How  wonderful  a  sight !  The  night  had  before  that  seemed  just  like  any 
other  night,  as  the  evening  on  which  Jacob  saw  the  ^-ision  seemed  like  any 
other  evening.  They  were  keeping  watch  over  their  sheep ;  they  were 
watching  the  night  as  it  passed.  The  stars  moved  on :  it  was  midnight. 
They  had  no  idea  of  snch  a  thing  when  the  angel  appeared.  Such  are  the 
power  and  virtue  hidden  in  things  which  are  seen,  and  at  God's  will-  they 
arc  manifested.  They  wore  manifested  for  a  moment  to  Jacob,  for  a  moment 
to  Eiisha's  scr\'aiit,  for  a  moment  to  the  shepherds.  They  will  be  mani- 
fested for  ever  when  Christ  comes  at  the  Ijast  Day  '  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  the  holy  angels.'  Then  the  world  will  fade  away,  and  the 
other  world  will  shine  forth. 

"  Let  these  bo  your  thoughts,  my  brethren,  especially  in  the  spring 
season,  when  the  whole  face  of  nature  is  so  rich  and  beantiful.  Once  only 
in  the  j'car,  yet  once,  docs  the  world  which  wo  see  show  forth  its  bidden 
powers  and  in  a  manner  manifest  itself.  Then  the  leaves  come  out,  and 
the  blossoms  on  the  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  grass  and  com  spring 
up.  There  is  a  sadden  rush  and  burst  outwardly  of  that  hidden  life  which 
God  has  lodged  in  the  material  world.  Well,  that  shows  you,  as  by  a 
sample,  what  it  can  do  at  God's  command  when  He  gives  the  word.  This 
earth  which  now  buds  forth  in  leaves  and  blossoms,  mil  one  day  burst  forth 
into  a  now  world  of  light  and  giorj",  in  which  wo  shall  see  saints  nnd  angels 
dwelling.  'Who  would  think,  except  from  his  experience  of  former  springs 
all  throtiijb  bis  life, — who  could  conceive,  two  or  three  mouths  before,- — that 
it  was  possible  for  the  faeo  of  nature,  which  then  seemed  so  lifeless,  shonld 
become  ro  splendid  and  varied  ':•  How  different  is  a  tree,  how  different  is  a 
prospect,  when  leaves  are  on  it  and  off  it.  How  unlikely  it  would  seem, 
before  the  event,  that  the  dry  and  naked  branches  should  suddenly  be 
clothed  with  what  is  so  bright  and  so  rofreshing?  Yet,  in  God's  good  time, 
leaves  come  on  the  trees.  The  season  may  delay,  but  come  it  will  at  last. 
So  it  is  with  the  coming  of  that  Eternal  Spring  for  which  all  Christians  are 
waiting.  Come  it  will,  though  it  delay;  yet,  though  it  larrj',  let  us  wait 
for  it.  '  bccaii=;o  it  will  Kurely  come,  it  will  not  fan-y.'  Therefore  we  say, 
day  by  day,  'Thy  kin;^dom  come,'  which  moaus,  0  Lord,  show  Thyself; 
manifest  Thyself.  Thou  that  sittest  between  the  cherubim,  show  Thyself ; 
stir  up  Thy  strength  and  come  and  help  us !  Tbo  earth  that  we  see  docs 
not  satisfy  us ;  it  is  but  a  beginning,  it  is  but  a  promise  of  something  beyond 
it  ;  even  when  it  is  gayest,  with  all  its  blossoms  on,  and  shows  most 
touehingly  what  lies  in  it,  yet  it  is  not  enough.  Wu  know  much  more  liog 
hid  in  it  than  wo  see.  A  world  of  saints  and  angels,  a  glorious  world — the 
palace  of  God,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  1.  '^.venly  Jerusalem, 
the  throne  of  God  and  Christ.  Ail  the.-o  wonders.  evorlasLing,  ali-precioua, 
mysterious,  and  incomprehensible,  lio  bid  in  what  we  see.  What  we  see  is 
the  outward  shell  of  an  eternal  kingdom,  and  on  that  kingdom  wo  fix  the 
eye  of  our  faith,  Hhiuo  forth,  0  Lord,  as  when,  on  Thy  Niitivity,  Thine 
angels  visited  tbo  shepherds ;  let  Thy  glory  blossom  forth  as  bloom  and 
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oo  tho  trees  :  t-liiuigi>  with  Thjr  migh^  powor  tljin  visibln  ^urM  iiito 
Ijlliat  Divine  world  wliioh  as  yel  v;^  &eo  not;  ili>fili-oy  wtut  wu  sui>.  tliat  it 
VlBJuy  pMt  and  bo  trunsforruod  into  what  ice  believe.  Jtrii^tit  a»  ta  the  mn, 
'  Bid  tbd  sky,  ttitil  till)  c-Ixiida ;  t^ecn  as  are  the  leavci  and  tbr  iWtda  ;  swMt 
[lOe  is  tliG  KiuK>nK  ^''^  ^^''  '''^'  ■  ^^*  know  that  they  u-o  uot  all.  imil  ^ve  \Till 
lul  tAko  np  with  a  p«Tt  for  tho  wbol«.  Tliay  prQeoutI  from  %,  ovnlr<^  of  loi-r 
[land  gooiluaaai  "which  is  Qod  hinHlf;  l>at  th«y  nn>  not  liis  fuUuies;  tluiy 
f  SpQftk  nf  heavuii,  but  they  are  uot  bcarcu ;  they  arc  1>uL  an  t^tray  ht-uius  aiiil 
tdtiii  K'tloctioRii  of  nU  iniafje ;  Lhiiy  aro  but  cmmbia  from  Uie  table.  Wc  arc 
aokisg  for  the  cutninf;  of  the  Day  of  <Joil,  vrhcn  nil  this  outvrard  'w\)rid. 
arthtHi([fa  it  be,  shall  perish;  wbtin  tlio  hcai-vnis  shall  hu  burnt  Htid  tliG 
[taorth  ahail  melt  nway.  We  con  bear  Uio  Itojii,  fur  uo  know  it  nill  be  but 
"the  KtnoTiDg  of  a  V«U.  W«  know  that  to  romovu  the  world  that  ia  flcon 
[irill  be  thu  iuBDifcst«lion  of  the  woHd  thitt  is  t>o(  fici'ii.  Wv  know  that  what 
Lvo  8Pe  is  as  n  ttcrem  billing  from  ltd  God  luid  L'hri«t  itud  His  haiiit:*  nnd 
and  u-o  pam««tly  desire  and  pray  fur  the  lUeeolittiou  of  nil  tlutt  no 
from  oar  louj^iuj;  after  tliat  irfaiuh  wo  Aa  not  seo. 

'  0  hiewitui  thdy,  iudcbd,  who  asc  dti^unrd  for  the  iii(;ht  nf  tbow  wondrni 
in  which  thoy  now  atiind,  nt  wtucb  tboy  now  look,  bat  which  Ihoy  do  not 
noognife  I    BlMscd  tliey  who  cball  ot  longth  behold  what  tis  yet  mortal 
4!yu  hath  not  mea  and  foilh  ouly  cujoys !     Tbo»c  wondcrfni  thiuipt  of  ibc! 
world  are  aveit  now  as  they  shall  be  then.     They  are  iinmoitul  and 
[eternal;  and  tbs  moU  who  Khali  there  be  tnftda  c4)iir.cionR  of  Lbem  will  mi^ 
betu  iu  thvir  calnuicss  and  tiicii'  iiii\ii%-<ty  where  Ihcy  i^vi-r  havi;  been.     But 
rho  call  express  tbe  mtrpriRo  :\iid  raplnrc  which  will  coiiii!  upon  thoso  wbo 
lien  al  laet  apprebcnd  thorn  for  the  first  time,  und  to  whose  peroeptitns 
Ffiiey  are  new  !  ''Kho  i-oa  iraagine,  by  u  alretch  of  fniioy,  the  foeliufja  of  IboM 
[who,  bavuig  divd  in  faith,  wake  up  to  ciuoytnout  I     The  ]iit>  theii  ho^citu  wo 
llmow  niti  last  for  ovlt  ;  yet  tnurciy,  if  tucuiory  be  to  uk  then  what  it  ix  unw, 
[that  will  bo  a  doy  mu^fa  to  bo  obHci-rcd  tmto  the  Ijord  throofih  all  '.ho  ag«E 
lof  eternity.     We  may  increase,  indeed,  for  otw  ia  knav.!.  "  I  In  lore, 

[■till  that  first  wddoj^  from  tbo  dead — tbe  day  ii(  oeico  ei  :uid  our 

BpoQsids — will  iiv^r  bo  endeared  and  bnlloved  ia  oar  Ukiu^:*.     \Choa  w« 
1.  aft(.<r  lon^  ntil,  gtfled  with  &^b  powfrs,  Tigoroon  \>.\Ck  the  Kod  of 
ariia]   life  within  u»,  able  (o  luvo  God  ua   wo  wrah,  couwtoiu  (bat  nil 
vublfl,  Korrow.  uaui,  Huxirlv,  hrn-nwiDCfit,  is  over  fur  uvor.  Khnsed  is  tbe 
[fill  aleetion  of  tooce  eai  t '  '  -  \vhom  we  loved  ao  poorly,  and  cookl 

fle  f«chly,  while  tii  ;  -vitU  iia  iu  the  lle«li ;  luid.  abui-p  idl. 

isited  by  tho  imunnliai^,  visible,  indTahlo  pro«enct>  of  0<id  .Almi^bly  with 
'bis  oiily-bog«>ltcii  ^ou,  our  Lord  Jesus  ChriHl,  and  bin  eo-orjiial,  co-etemal 
Spirit,  that  KTeal  Gixbt^  iu  which  is  the  fnlncM  of  joy  and  iileunrc  for  ever- 
more, what  deep,  incommnmcable,  ntnuiAfciDablo  ^Dfthtn  \till  he  tlicn  upon 
QS  t  What  dft|>tks  will  le  dimad  up  willdu  ns  I  Wliat  setin-t  haruoaieji 
awakennl  irf  which  hanum  LatOH  Memed  incaptiblu  t  Earthly  words  uv 
indeed  all  worthless  to  mitnstvr  to  such  Liiih  anLi(-i|utiou» :  let  us  olow  our 
(flytea  and  kem  stlonee. 

■*  *  All  OmIi  ■  gnua,  and  all  tbe  gocidliDeBe  tbotvof  is  as  tbo  Aower  of  tbo 
lid.     The  gtjma  witljcreth,  tbo  flower  fiidetb*  hocauM  tie  Bpiril  of  tbo 
Drd  MowcUi  n)ion  it;  8urcily  tbe  people  ia  f[xvs».    Tbe  grass  witherotb, 
'flte  flonver  iadetb  ;  but  the  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  over.'  " 

"Wo  ODme,  tbcQ,  Instly,  to  tlie  moftt  importAnt  of  the  aspc«t«  in 
vhich  sermous  muat  be  consiilercti — tlteir  vortli  a«  attcmi>t«  to  ntter 
Christ's  gospel  and  apply  it  to  nae.     This  ia  not  the  place  for  tits- 
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Gusaing  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Hvstem  which  Dr.  Newman 
laboured  to  construct  and  animate.  He  liimself  felt  at  laat  that  it 
had  broken  down  in  the  construction.  Others  have  tried  to  com- 
plete and  buttress  the  edifice  which  the  great  architect  had  aban- 
doned in  despair.  Dut  hit)  sermons  belong  almost  wholly  to  the 
years  during  which  it  was  his  full  belief,  notwithstanding  occasional 
misgivings,  that  lie  bad  discovered  in  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Anglican  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  germ  at  least  of  & 
theology  which  would  give  him  a  firm  standing-ground  on  which  to 
resist  alike  the  Komnnist  and  the  ultra- Protestant,  and  to  cultivate 
a  piety  more  truly  answering  to  the  Christian  ideal  than  that  wbicli 
had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  either  of  the  rival  systems. 
"Wc  miiy  believe  that  the  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  misrepresented 
Christianity ;  that  it  omitted  important  elements  of  truth,  exag> 
gcrated  and  distorted  others ;  and  when  driven  to  its  natural,  if  not 
inevitable  conclusions,  became  almost  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
Rome,  ]!ut  it  would  be  verj'  unjust  to  deny  that  it  had  also  its  own 
special  elements  of  truth  to  contribute  to  the  Christian  treasury. 
Even  when  it  spoke  only  half  truths,  as  it  usually  did,  it  was  yet 
very  often  a  protest  against  prevailing  and  mischievous  error. 
Moreover,  in  the  men  who  gave  it  birth,  and  in  their  writinj^,  theiB 
was  mucih  wliioh  did  not  come  from  the  system,  but  from  the  Chris- 
tianity which  they  possessed  before  they  began  to  form  their  system. 
No  one  can  read  these  sermons  without  feeling  how  much  in  Dr. 
Newman  came  from  his  early  religious  training  in  an  ultra- Protestant 
school,  and  from  the  deep  experience  of  inward  religious  life  which 
ho  has  80  louehingly  described"  as  begun  even  in  his  boyhood,  and 
never  since  wholly  suspended.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  study  Ma 
writings  without  deep  sympathy  with  their  aim,  even  when  we  reject 
their  conclusions. 

The  question,  then,  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  putting  aside 
tho  controversial  discussion  of  Dr.  Newman's  theology  as  not  our 
present  business,  is,  What  is  the  value  of  Iiis  sermons  for  those  who 
do  not  accept  his  system  ?  Many  of  them  are  almost  wholly  unaffected 
by  it.  In  many  others  it  appears  only  in  an  incidental  allusion  or 
casual  remark,  tho  removal  of  which  wo\dd  leave  the  substance  of 
the  sermon  unchanged.  It  is  only  licrc  and  there  that  we  find  a 
sermon  which  distinctly  enunciates,  or  is  so  fomided  upon,  some 
doctrine  peculiar  to  tlic  system  as  to  he  wholly  vitiated  for  those  who 
think  the  system  false.  The  great  man  who  constructs  a  system  is 
seldom  as  much  its  slave  as  his  disciples  are.  lie  knows  something 
of  its  weak  points  as  well  as  of  its  strong  ones,  antl  is  half-conscious 
that  all  truth  is  not  comprehended  within  its  limits.  Of  few  great 
•  "Hietorj-  of  my  Iteligions  Opinions,"  p,  4. 
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theologians  ui  this  truer  than  of  Dr.  Newman.    Oar  onsTrerto  the 
question  above  must  bo  given  a«  coucJscly  bb  pOMiblo. 

The  Hcrmons  uru  pcnetnilod  overrwhere  with  that  docp  etsasc  rf 
the  i«ality  and  importanco  of  the  etcmul  world  which  lies  at  the 
foundatioia  of  «U  prcflching  worthy  the  name.  The  spenkcr  is  pro- 
eminontly  one  who  "  rest*  in  the  thought  of  two,  and  two  ontjr, 
abaolutoly  and  luminously  s^-erident  beings,  himself  and  his 
Creator."  •  He  and  those  to  whom  ho  speaks  are  felt  to  be,  each  of 
Uieta  indiTiduolly,  in  the  cloeeet  possible  contact  with  the  living 
God — that  God  in  conuounion  with  whom  alone  is  the  reality  of  life 
even  now.f  To  be  accepted  and  approved  by  Uim  ia  the  one  impor- 
tant thing.  The  opinion  of  man  is  worthleaa;  all  earthly  gain, 
comfort,  knowledge,  greatness,  are  delusiTa  The  ouo  proper  aim 
of  the  life  that  now  in  mu«t  needs  be  fitness  for  God's  eternal  pre- 
sence. M'lien  Newman  speolcs  on  this  theme,  he  spcuks  us  u  prophet 
indeed.  His  o^fn  aoul  hue  been  absorbed  in  the  contcmplution  of  the 
Divinu  Majesty ;  and ,  with  Joco  ludiant  from  that  Prcsunve,  he  cornea 
down  to  toll  his  brethren  of  the  vision  sbovod  him  in  the  mount  of 
God.  In  this  primary  element  of  power  scarcely  any  modcriL 
preacher  has  equalled  him. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sterner  and  more  awful  aspect  of 
the  Divine  mind  and  character  is  that  habitually  preseotod  in  the 
sermons.  Tho  holiness  of  Qod,  His  hatred  of  tun,  the  mysleriousneoa 
of  His  dispensations  towards  man,  the  eolenm  responsibility  of  Ihoso 
to  whom  He  reveals  Him-^clf,  the  guilt  and  danger  of  transgressing 
Hi«  law  or  mistaking  His  revelation  of  Himself,  seem  to  be  ever 
weighing  on  the  |preacher's  mind,  and  make  the  general  impression 
Axim  his  teaclitug  (especially  in  the  earlier  volumes)  discouraging. 
It  is  partly  owing  to  this  gtmcrul  tone  of  mind,  and  partly  to  on 
exoOBsii-c  ropuguunct)  to  any  frequent  or  explicit  nttcronce  before  a 
mixed  congregation  of  mysterious  truth  like  that  of  tho  Atonement, 
that  there  is  au  nbsenoo  (comparatively  xpesking]  of  that  side  of 
truth  which  is  tho  appropriate  t>oil  for  ardent  love  and  peaceful  trust 
to  strike  root  in.  Only  there  are  some  ^lendid  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  and  especially  in  the  lat«r  volumes.  Witncee  the  beautiful 
sermons  on  "  llie  Dleesings  of  Lhia  Life"  (vol.  t.  Sennon  xix.) ;  on 
"  Waiting  for  Christ"  (vol.  vi.  Sermon  xvii.) ;  "The  Spiritual  Tre- 
•enco  of  Christ  in  the  Church"  (vol.  vi.  Serm<m  x.);  and  many  others. 

Wo  can  hardly  help  sufrposiug  that  Br.  Newman,  whose  early 
rehgioua  life  was  passed  in  the  Kvuugi'lical  itchool,  must  have  been 
muoh  in  oontuct  at  some  time  with  uulavourablu  specimens  of  the 

*  **  UiMdTj  ttt  mf  UdigioiM  Opiniocui,"  p.  ( 

t  8m  tli«  twautifol  MnniM  wtitM,  "  Tlic  Tlimiglit  o(|Q«d  Um  Stajr  ot  tb«  Bonl," 
T«L  T.  p.  3M. 
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school ;  which  was  not  iudeecl  in  its  beat  state  daring  the  yean  in. 
which  he  grew  np.  He  has  given  us  in  his  seimon  on  "  Self* 
Contemplation  "  what  appears  to  be  intended  for  an  account  of  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  school  as  he  understood  it;  and  the 
picture  is  full  of  (no  doubt)  unconscious  misrepresentation.  Hia 
deep  reverence  for  Soott  the  commentator  *  might  surely  have  kept 
Dr.  Newman  from  such  a  caricature  as  the  following — ^unless 
indeed  ho  means  bj  the  "  mixed  multitude  oi  religionists  "  (p.  163) 
the  careless  people  who  follow  a  party,  but  are  not  really  of  it ;  in 
which  cose  his  meaning  should  have  been  made  plainer-f 

"Thai,  instead  of  viewing wo^  as  the  oODComitant  daTelopment  and 
evidsDce,  and  instrumental  cftase,  as  well  as  sabseqaeut  result  of  fidth, 
thoy  lay  all  tho  Btre&s  upon  the  direct  creation,  in  theu*  minds,  of  faith  and 
spiritual  mindcdness,  which  they  consider  to  consist  in  certain  emotions  and 
dosites,  becanso  they  con  form  Rbetractedly  no  better  or  tmer  notion  of  theso 
<rMlitte8.  Then,  inttoad  of  being  '  oarefal  to  maintain  good  works,'  they 
proceed  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  since  they  have  attained  &ith  (as  Uuy 
consider),  works  will  follow  without  trouble  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus 
the  wise  are  taken  in  tbeir  own  crnflineAS ;  they  attempt  to  reason,  and  are 
ororcome  by  sophisms.  Had  tbey  kept  to  the  inspired  Record,  instead  at 
leasoning,  their  way  woold  have  bean  clear ;  and  considering  the  serioaa 
esbortations  to  keeping  God's  commandments,*  with  which  all  Soriptors 
abounds,  &om  Oenesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  is  it  not  a  very  grave  qoeation, 
which  tho  most  charitable  among  Charcluneii  must  pat  to  himself,  whether 
these  random  expounders  of  the  blessed  Gospel  are  not  risking  a  partieipa* 
lion  in  the  wo«  denooDeed  against  those  who  'preach  any  oUier  doetiina 
besides  that  deUvered  unto  as,  or  who  '  take  away  from  the  words  of  the 
Book'  of  revealed  Truth?" 

Scott,  OS  Dr.  Nemnan  is  well  aware,  was  as  careful  to  "  "»*J*'t^'Ti 
good  works  "  as  Bull  or  Sammond.  His  life  was  passed  in  vehemeat 
resistance  to  what  he  regarded  as  Antinomianism.  Some  of  hiB 
fViends  charged  him  with  speaking  harshly  of  it,  and  being  too  ready  ta 
mispeot  the  evil  when  it  did  not  really  exist.  But  in  principle  they  were 
at  one  with  him,  and  he  with  them.  The  &ult  of  the  Erangdtoal 
school,  taking  as  its  repreeentatives  those  whom  it  recognised  as  ita 
leaders,  has  never  been  Antinomianism.  Rather  it  might  be  charged, 
at  least  during  the  present  century,  with  having  been  too  much 
afraid  of  such  perveniiona  of  the  Qt)epel  to  preach  it  with  aoffioieat 
breadth,  freedom,  and  simplicity.  This  fear  sometimes  fettered  even 
tho  vigorous  mind  of  Scott,  and  certainly  exercised  an  enfeebling 
influence  on  many  o(  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  time  in  iriudh 
Newman  grew  up.  His  impression  must  have  been  gathered  &om 
exceptional  speoimms.  But  be  the  origin  of  this  miaoonceptioa  what 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exercised  a  misohievooB 
influence  on  his  mind. 

•  See  "  Hirtory  of  my  Beligions  Opiniras,"  p.  6. 
t  Vol.  ii.  Seimoa  zt. 
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teaching  wliidi  coRcernn  directly  ^o  fcnaa,  Ui»'Cliaru(.>u.-r,  anil  tlio 
Priestly  Office  of  our  1>lesBed  hori.  \Vv  do  not  Hp(«k  lu^re  uf  the 
jui^rr  of  tlie  tendiing ;  that  lin  buyoml  our  proacrilivd  tiiiiiU;  but 
of  its  eximt.  But  it  ia  rcmarlmblD  hon-  much  l«sa  thU  Uefioioooy  a 
fdt  in  hit«r  volumes.  Perhaps  aa  (tuto  went  on,  ami  tho  syitou  aod 
tba  party  fulled  to  ocluovo  sU  that  tbey  hod  promiaed,  and  th« 
preoeher's  life  tru  lived  raore  nnd  iDom  alone,  Uio  nmd  vu  mora 
deajdy  fpit  of  those  ot^rnuil  veritiv*  coiivcrning  tbp  Son  uf  Qod 
■wbicb  alone  giTO  the  toiil  fta  ground  of  nooesa  and  it*  u^Jtumnco  of 
an  unfiiiling  sympiLthy  iind  relief  in  doubt,  Mulnoas,  and  luinptutiun. 
But  wiUi  rogord  Lu  tbti  otbei-  great  trutli,  of  tbu  Holy  SpintV 
indn-elling  porxm*!  prMMice,  nnd  it«  Annottfying;  rcHidtA,  fhero  WM 
seldom  any  indititinctnGfn  fn  Dr.  Nowroiin's  lonohing;  and  ni)mo- 
limcH  It  i»  utterod  by  him  willi  ii  noble  force  and  froodom  which 
oconMily  leaves  nnytbtiig  to  bn  d(»ir<r<l.  Tho  WbiUunday  soniion. 
bearing  the  title  of  "Tlio  rndwrlling  Spirit,"*  rony  bo  monlionrd 
as  a  con^icitona  instance.  But  Ibn  Dubjoi^t  rin^ura  in  ditforont  furnu 
continually.  It  maybenecossury  to  bay,  however,  tbat  Dr.  Ntiw-uuin'a 
{locuLiiu-  theory  of  justifjcution  (Minely,  that  wc  uto  jnitittiod  ^y  tht 
pnimee  of  God  ih»  Uobj  S/firil  in  m)  naoeaaarily  intvrfurra  n^itb,  and 
•omctimcs  obKcnn>.s,  his  statement  of  both  ratgecti. 

Many,  readers  of  tlie  sennouH  will  be  surpriMod  to  find  bo  little 
in  them  of  the  explicit  uttoranoo  of  what  would  aov  bo  oaU«d 
"  CatboUo"  theology.  A  sennou  here  and  Ibcru  ia  givmi  to  it;  it  m, 
no  donbt,  always  presupposed,  and  Komettmc?  cxplioitly  roforrod  to. 
But  iho  Btaple  of  tho  collection  is,  after  all,  that  pmcficol  f'hrialinn 
teaching  which  ig  of  no  special  school  or  port}*.  Tliuru  are  n  fow 
jitrtldng'  panagef,  indicating  a  remarkable  su-sccplibilit}'  to  irnprct- 
AJoo  from  music,  as  one  of  Dr.  Newman's  many  pcnonul  vndow- 
raenti.  There  are  a  frw  which  recognise  tho  duly  of  raring 
rorereody  for  all  which  coDoenu  the  fabrio  and  thn  AcrricM  of  tho 
Ohnrcb.  Bat  there  is  wareely  ersn  n  germ  of  tho  RitoaJUm  of  the 
preseat  day.  The  doetrinv  of  tho  Minnona  on  tbo  Sacrvacnt«,  whim 
they  aro  oxpreaaly  noticod,  will  be  n^uded  as  aingnLBrly  modemu 
by  tboee  who  hare  beoome,  nnhappily,  (kmiliar  with  raoaat  axtra- 
n^nnccR.  One  short  paang«  on  the  EacharLftic  'Pnmoee  taaj  bo 
extracted  ;t — 

"  And  if  so  nraeb  is  Rivaa  na  by  the  baC  aacrmaMat  of  the  Cbureh,  what, 
ihtnJc  wo.  is  giy»a  as  io  tha  saoond?  0,  niy  brvthraa,  1st  a*  ndia  and 
«a]arg*  oar  BOtiotia  of  Cfarut'i  Proaenc*  in  tint  mjrslartoaa  nnlEnimce.  ud 
we  ■haQ  oadantaod  bow  it  \t  that  thd  Chriatiaa.  ia  ainki  of  bts  tufimulioa, 
and  not  furifattiiig  ihen.  dill  may  rcjoir^  '  with  joy  ooaptialublc  nail  foil 

•  T«L  S.  Sanaa  ax.  f  V*L  ir. 
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of  glory.'    For  what  is  it  that  is  voachsafed  to  as  at  the  Holy  Table,  when 
we  commemorate  oar  Lord's  death  ?     It  is,  '  Jesne  Christ  before  oar  eyei 
evidently  set  forth,  cmcified  among  as.'     Not  before  our  bodily  eyes  ;   bo 
far,  everything  remains  at  the  end  of  that  Holy  Commnnion  as  it  did  at  Uie 
begiiuiing.     What  was  bread  remains  bread,  and  what  was  wine  remuns 
wine.     We  need  no  carnal,  earthly,  visible  miracle  to  convince  oa  of  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord  Incarnate.     We  have,  we  tmst,  more  faith  than  to 
seed  to  see  the  heavens  open,  or  the  Holy  Qhost  descend  in  bodily  shapA— 
more  faith  than  to  attempt,  in  default  of  sight,  to  indulge  oar  reason,  and  to 
confino  onr  notion  of  the  sacrament  to  some  clear  assemblage  of  words  of 
onr  own  framing.     We  have  faith  and  love  enongh,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  to 
'  discern  the  Lord's  body.'     He  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  manifeatl 
Himself  in  that  Holy  Sacrament  as  really  and  folly  aa  if  He  were  visibly 
there.     We  are  allowed  to  draw  near,  to  '  give,  t^e,  and  eat '  His  sacred 
Body  and  Blood,  as  truly  as  though,  like  Thomas,  we  conld  touch  His  hajids 
and  thrust  our  hands  into  His  side.     When  He  ascended  into  the  Honnt, 
'  His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  aa  the  light.' 
Such  is  the  glorions  presence  which  faith  sees  in  the  Holy  Communion, 
though  everything  looks  as  usual  to  the  natural  man.     Not  gold  or  precious 
stones,  pearls  of  great  price,  or  gold  of  Ophir,  are  to  the  eye  of  fakh  so 
radiant  as  those  lowly  elements  which  He,  the  Highest,  is  pleased  to  make 
the  means  of  conveying  to  oar  hearts  and  bodies  His  own  gracioua  self. 
Not  the  light  of  the  son  sevenfold  ia  so  awfully  bright  and  overpowering,  if 
we  conld  see  as  the  angels  do,  as  that  seed  of  eternal  life,  which  by  eatiDg 
and  drinking  we  lay  up  in  our  hearts  against  the  day  of  His  coming.     Jn 
spite,  then,  of  all  recollections  of  the  past  or  fear  for  the  future,  we  hxve  ■ 
present  source  of  rejoicing ;  whatever  comes,  weal  or  woe,  however  stands 
onr  account  as  yet  in  the  books  against  the  Laat  Day,  this  we  have,  and 
this  we  may  glory  in,  the  present  power  and  grace  of  God  is  in  as  and  over 
us,  and  the  means  thereby  given  us  of  victory  in  the  end." 

Such  words,  from  such  a  quarter,  may  perhaps  suggest  a  little  more 
sobriety  of  language  on  this  secred  subject  to  some  of  those  vbo 
claim  to  be  developing  "Catholic"  teaching  in  our  own  generation. 

Tliis  imperfect  review  shall  be  closed  with  a  passage  from  tho 
volume  of  "Plain  Sermons,"  which  all  might  wish  to  make  their  own, 
without  reserve  or  qualification : — 

"What  can  this  world  offer  comparable  with  that  insight  into  spilitoal 
things,  that  keen  faith,  that  heavenly  peace,  that  high  sanctity,  that  ever- 
lasting  righteousness,  that  hope  of  glorj-,  which  they  have,  who  in  ainoeiity 
love  and  follow  oar  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  ?  Let  us  beg  and  pray  Him  day  by 
day  to  reveal  Himself  to  our  souls  more  fully,  to  quicken  our  senses,  to  give 
us  sight  and  bearing,  taste  and  touch  of  the  world  to  come  ;  so  to  work 
within  us  that  we  may  sincerely  say,  '  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  after  that  receive  me  with  glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  9 
and  there  Is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  Thee.  My 
£esh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my 
portion  for  ever.'"  * 

E.  T.  Vaughak. 


•  See  "  History  of  my  Religious  Opinions,"  p.  1 18. 


AN  IRISH  CHtrRCnMAN-S  VIEW  OF  IKISH 
POLITICS. 


I  AM  one  of  that  minority  of  Iriehnicn  who  Wlong  to  the  "Eata- 
blished  Church  of  Iroi«nd,  and  I  am  ono  of  that  minority  of 
'E8tabli«lif:<1  Churchmen  who  think  that  tho  poHition  of  tboir  Church 
ifi  wrong,  and,  on  grounds  of  justice  as  veil  ae  of  policy,  demands  a 
fundamental  change. 

But  it  is  of  little  UM  lo  stalo  oni^'A  coDTictions  without  stating 
their  grounds,  and  this  u  C8|>eciiilly  true  of  such  a  quc^ion  as  thnt 
of  1ht>  Iriah  Cliurch,  in  which,  to  quote  tho  ofTenHivo  slung  of  tho 
Times,  there  i»  no  grieviinco  cxorpt  only  a  flontimentjil  ono  ;  that  ia 
to  nay,  a  qiientioii  in  which  there  is  no  preuing  eril  to  be  remedied 
and  no  crj'ing  wrong  to  Iw  redressed,  but  in  which  the  highowt  prin- 
cipli^  uro  involved — a  qumtion  of  which  the  importimco  helunga  far 
monj  to  the  priuciplen  on  which  the  decision  is  to  bo  umde,  tlion  to 
the  intercstn  otfectcH  by  the  decision.  In  *ucli  a  questiim,  the 
important  matter  is  not  so  mueh  to  nrrivo  at  a  right  decision,  as  to 
avow  right  gToimcU  for  it.  and  u  deeii-iyn  which  in,  in  itBclf  u  right 
one  will  cease  to  be  right  if  it  is  mndc  on  wrong  grounds. 

Ii«t  me,  then,  begin  b}'  disarowing  any  sympathy  wKatever  with 
cither  the  High  Church  or  the  Iiftdic«l  hostility  to  State  fhurchc*. 
I  think  that  where  there ia  a  national  r«ligioD  it  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  a  State  Church.     All  authorit}-,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  8tat« 
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alike,  is  of  God ;  and  to  speak  of  the  sUiance  of  the  two  as  "  mon- 
strous and  uimatTiral,"  to  quote  the  cant  of  some  of  the  Hadicals,  is 
as  great  an  outrage  on  logic  and  commtm  sense  as  if  we  were  to  aee 
something  monstrous  and  unnatural  in  the  co-operation  of  the  atmy 
and  navy  under  the  orders  of  the  same  Government  and  against  tiie- 
same  enemy.  It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  deep  regret  and  serious  appre- 
hension, that  principles  which  I  think  so  self-evident,  so  vital,  and  so 
fundamental,  should  have  come  to  be  habitually  treated  as  open 
questions. 

But,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  I  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
National  Churches,  I  must  condemn  a  State  Church  which  is  not 
national.  For  the  same  reasons  that  I  approve  the  National  State 
Church  of  England,  1  must  condemn  the  anti-National  State  Church, 
of  Ireland.  And,  inasmuch  as  I  am  an  Anglican  though  not  an 
Englishman,  I  protest  against  any  action  of  Parliament  in  relation 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  being  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  precedent 
for  similar  action  towards  the  Church  of  England.  To  reason  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  "to  confound  two  things  that  differ  only  in 
the  essential  point," 

Tl\erc  are,  however,  many  persons  who  cannot  see  the  difference- 
between  two  things  that  differ  only  in  the  essential  point,  and  ther& 
are  mony  more  who  will  not  see  it.  When  the  Church  of  Ireland  is 
disestablished,  as  it  will  be,  the  precedent,  totally  inapplicable  as  it 
is,  will  no  doubt  be  quoted  in  favour  of  similar  action  towards  the 
Church  of  England.  Some  will  attach  importance  to  such  an  argu- 
ment from  mere  inability  to  see  the  essential  difference  between  the- 
two  cases,  aud  more  will  attach  importance  to  it  from  hostility  to  all 
Establiabed  Cliurches.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  deciding  tho  future- 
position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  be  careful  to  set  such  a  precedent 
as  cannot  be  used  with  damaging  effect  against  the  Church  of 
England. 

Por  this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  desirable  that  the  questitm  of 
the  Irish  Church  should  be  settled  with  the  least  possible  delay  con- 
sistent with  careful  consideration  of  all  the  interesta  involved.  Tho- 
Church  of  Englaid  is  now,  I  fear,  threatened  as  it  has  not  been  since- 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  it  must  naturally  lose  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men  by  its  connection  with  the  State  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
by  the  confusion  which  tho  existence  of  the  State  Church  of  Irdandt 
perpetuates  between  the  idea  of  a  State  Church  and  that  of  a  National 
Church  :  a  confusion  which,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  is  studiously  made 
by  two  parties  which  have  ostensibly  nothing  in  common — namely^ 
those  who  identify  tho  cause  of  tho  two  Established  Churches  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  that  of  Ireland,  and  those  who  identify  thcoa 
for  the  puipose  of  assaulting  that  of  England. 
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But  Uio  motivefi  far  soUliag the  qur-stion  with  the  leart  posmble  dolny 
even  stronf^r  from  the  Irish  aide.  As  i  have  began  by  avowing, 
I  BOO  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irieh  £isCabliehmeDt  is  just ;  but  qtiito 
iadeptndoQtly  of  this,  1  soo,  end  sav  long  before  tbe  ewnts  of  the 
last  eeesioi)  uf  Parliameut,  that  it  in  iuoTituble,  and,  being  inevitable, 
it  had  better  cumu  eooo.  My  hopes  for  my  Church,  us  well  m  for 
my  oountn-,  are  Yory  miuih  brighliT  thim  thL-j-  wore  a  year  ago.  I 
OMd  to  iUiuk  :  "  There  will  he  au  ugitutiou  agaiDKl  the  Establiahed 
iQharoh  of  Ireland.  It  will  last  fur  ynuv,  and  will  be  finally  suu- 
ewcsful.  It  will  be  injurious  to  thp  hiphcat — that  i»  to  wy,  the 
■piritual — inlcropt*  of  the  Church.  It  will  drepcin  the  existing  hoRtilitr 
between  pertipii  in  Irrland ;  and  when  the  Fstahli^ment  Iklls  at  lact, 
it  wiU  be  a  victory  tn  the  lloman  Catht^ic  party.  ICxajiperatifm  wiU 
then  be  at  its  height ;  and  no  improred  feeding  will  be  possible  until 
a  long-  eoouirfa  t^e  has  pa&»ed  to  let  the  etrugjEle  bo  compuratiTelj 
forgotten."  Thia  dunger,  at  least,  appears  to  be  now  removed.  1 
cannot  say  with  truth  that  I  feel  any  joy  in  contemplating  tite 
|iri}H]>ects  of  our  Ohureh,  but  I  do  deliberately  tluuk  it  far  butter  for 
rthe  welfare  of  oiir  Church  and  of  uur  country  that  the  Eugl!e<h  peopl* 
^ould  tiikethe  quetttion  out  of  the  hands  of  Irish  jmrtips,  and  lliut 
it  abould  be  aotided  without  the  bitterness  of  u  prolonged  agitation— 
ail  evil  which  ft'w  I'lnglinhmcu  knnw  how  to  appreciate. 

Uut  not  only  do  I  wish  to  see  the  question  settled  Kon :  I  wiah  tx> 
soe  it  settled  on  rif^t  gnmndii  and  from  right  rnotiTC!!.  If  th« 
oonc«Bion  of  perfect  religious  equality  comrtt  now,  it  will  b<\  in 
intention  at  leant,  an  act  of  justice  done  by  the  people  of  Great 
Itritain  towards  Ireland,  and  will  have  the  moral  effect  of  audi  an 
;'t ;  but  if  it  rcaaen  at  tbe  conrloaion  of  a  loug  agitatiim,  it  will  be 
bgaided  as  a  party  triumph  of  the  Soman  Catholics,  and  will  have 
rhatever  moral  efteet  is  dne  to  such  an  event. 
Thestrong  distinction  Imakebetwren  these  two  coioi  will,  perhaps, 
msiroely  iatclligiblu  to  Kngltahmeu  without  further  oxphinutioD. 
[But  let  them  ask  and  try  to  answer  the  qnedtion  why  the  admisMm 
of  thfi  Homan  Catholics  to  pulitical  privileges  (or  whnl  is  magmlo- 
quently  colled  Catholic  Kmouciputiouj  has  donv  bo  little  KOod  ••wth.J 
it  has  loft  Irelund  aa  disooutstted  as  vrer.  and  Irish  parties  ani*^ 
Qcilcd  ?  ^o  single  answor  mil  sufKee  for  this  question ;  but  ]  will 
'Tcfwnt  hciv  the  rctnnrk  1  made  ot  the  eoniRMaiOQinenC — that  what 
afaits  in  nmttrrs  of  tlits  sort,  is  not  m  much  the  doing  of  justice,  as 
I  the  viRiblc  desire  10  do  justice.  Now.  in  conceding  Cntholic  Enma- 
eipalion,  che  llritiidi  Crovommcnt — and  I  believe  I  uiu»it  ndd  the 
fintish  people — made  the  ooneeasion,  not  to  justice,  but  to  fear :  they 
chose  it.  Dot  na  being  right  in  it«elf.  but  as  a  leas  evil  than  a  rebel- 
lion.     Can  w«  vroodcT  that  o  conceanon  hu  failed  to  ooneiiiate, 
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when  it  waB  known  to  be  made,  not  to  justice,  but  to  fear  ?  It  may, 
indeed,  be  questioned  whether  the  good  of  so  just  a  measure  waa  not 
balanced  by  the  mischief  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  conceded.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  express  any  regret  that  so  important  a  queatifHi 
has  been  irrevocably  settled  on  the  right  side. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  reason  why  matters  in  Ireland  hare  not 
improved  politically.  We  have,  further,  to  seek  an  explanatim 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  grown  worse.  I  do  not  speak  of  Fenianiam. 
I  believe  the  smouldering  discontent  which  has  blazed  up  in  that 
form  is  not  more  intense  than  it  has  always  been  :  there  was  nothing 
new  about  it  except  the  impulse  from  America.  What  I  mean  ia, 
that  the  chronic  rancour  between  religious  parties  in  Ireland  has  of 
late  years  become  more  intense.  This  is,  I  believe,  due  to  that 
fundamental  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Home,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  results  were  the  Austrian  Concordat  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Pope's  bishops  in  England.  Before  that  change, 
parties  in  Ireland  were  becoming  reconciled  to  each  ot^er.  The 
operation  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  had  removed  all  occasion  of 
hostility  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  peasantry,  who 
are  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Oatholic 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  were  honestly  working  together  on  the  Board 
of  National  Education. 

These  fair  prospects  were  changed  by  the  revolution  which  made 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Court  of  Bome  fanatically  Ultramontane ; 
and  our  own  Parliament  did  something — ^perhaps  very  much — ^to 
make  matters  worse,  by  the  foolish  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  which 
made  it  a  legal  crime  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  address  his  bishop  by 
that  title  which  is  his  in  Ireland  by  immemorial  custom,  and  is 
believed  to  be  his  by  Divine  right.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that 
resentment  against  that  Act,  natural  and  justifiable  as  it  was,  had 
any  other  effect  in  Ireland  than  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  bishojn 
and  clergy  obey  the  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Bome  with  more  good- 
will than  they  would  otherwise  have  shown. 

It  must  appear  strange  to  English  politicians  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have,  of  late  years,  not  used  the  great  power  which 
they  possess  with  their  own  people,  to  get  up  an  agitation  against 
the  Established  Church — especially  as  this  would  command  the 
sympathy  of  a  powerful  party  in  England.  It  is  only  by  inference 
that  we  can  know  what  their  views  are,  as  they  do  not  publish  them 
to  the  world.  I  think,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have,  till 
now,  been  of  opinion  that  time  is  in  their  favour,  and  that  by  waiting 
the  result  of  some  yet  unthought-of  religious  change  or  political 
revolution,  they  might  hope  to  raise  their  Church  to  a  position — not 
of  equality,  but  of  domination.    Such  an  idea  as  this  may  appear  to 
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Engliahmea  too  absurd  to  rroes  any  man's  brnin ;  hut  it  innst  bo 

rcmfuibL^rcd  that  tboy  uro  nut  Englisluaei) — ^thoy  do  not  belon;;  to 

tht;  English  or  to  the  ordiniLry  European  world;  and  io  dream  that 

England  may  one  day  be  foTC(^d  to  permit  Roman  Catholic  ascendanoy 

I  in  Ireland,  is  not  raoro  absurd — -indued,  it  i^t  Icwi  obvioualy  inip«>».)blc 

;  — than  the  dreani  of  thoM*  American  SwsosMOiuate  who  calculatpd  on 

ad  going  to  war  for  cotton.     However  this  maybe,  they  have 

■yearn  post  been  cherishing  their  grieTance  almost  in  silence,  and 

doing  all  tbey  can  to  obtain  the  excluaive  control  of  the  educiition  of 

their  own  people.     For  this  purpose  they  have  protested  againat  the 

principles  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  for  this  purpose 

they  have  uirailed  themselves  of  it«  granU.     For  this  purpoiu-  tliey 

iliare  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  tlie  Queon's  Ck)Ueges,  whore  there  is 

'bo  veatige  of  religioiw  inequality  ;  while  the}'  have  kept  ttilence  on 

the  suhjoct  of  the  wrong  (an  Knglish  Lihemla  thiulc  it)  of  the  exclu* 

pSionof  Roman  Catholics  from  the  highest  honours,  and  from  the 

Lgovcniing  body,  of  the  national  University  of  Dublin.     For  thia 

^purpDM  they  have  founded  the  so-called  Catholic   University  of 

Ireland,  and  sought  to  obtain  a  Royal  Chartor  for  it ;  knowing  that, 

[if  this  were  obtained,  it  would  bo  scarcely  |XJsaibW  for  any  Roman 

Catholic  parent  to  send   his  son    to  any  other  place  of  collegiate 

education. 

This  conduct  would  be  inexplicable  if  it  were  tnio,  a*  Iriah  Pro- 

teslODts  in  general  fancy,  that  their  immediate  aim  is  ascendancy. 

But  it  is  intelligible  enough  on  the  snppoitition  that  what  they  arc 

.jeully  fighting  against  is  not  Protestaniiwn  or  o  Protestant  Ciovem- 

ment,  but  the  xame  enemy  against  which  they  are  fighting  a  losing 

luttlf  over  the  whole  Continent,  namely,  the  tendency  of  all  modern 

civiliKntion  to  weaken  eccleniaetical  oontrol.     They  may  not  under* 

stand  the  modern  world,  but,  being  Irishmen,  they  know  Ireland 

better  than  Knglii^hmen  do  :  they  ttee,  what  Englishmen  arc  inclined 

to  doubt,  that  human  nature  and  historical  tendencies  arc  the  same 

\ia  Ireland  as  everywhere  else,  and  that  a  ohango  ta  pa.<uung  over  the 

Irish  character  like  that  which  was  produced  in  the  French  L'huructer 

^by  the  Revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.     The  enemy  they 

I  dread  is  not  Protestantism,  hutthat  infidel  Jacobinism  or  Red  Rcpnb> 

[lictinisin,  which,  in  ikcenrdanco  with  the  Irish  taste  for  unmenning 

|-liiun«fl,  is  callod  in  Ireland  Fenianism.    lliey  have  for  sovcrol  years 

thia  now  danger,  nnd,  in   aecordnnco  vritK  the  unirersal 

BtiM  of  the  UltrBmontftne  jmrty,  have  ^ndenvoured  to  counteract 

b^  obtaining  the  oontrol  of  uducatiou  for  thomsclveA. 

I  do  not  tay  that  the  end  is  a  bod  one.     De^ly  as  I  difier  from 

tiie  Roman  Catholic  system  both  theologically  and  politicull,^'.  I  do 

not  think  that  oven  ita  UUramoatanu  form  u  so  bad  as  Red  Repub- 
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licaniKDa :  and  if  any  of  my  readers  are  mclined  to  wish  that  th» 
power  of  the  Bomon  Oatholic  Church  should  be  weakened  in  Ireland 
on  any  terms  whatever,  I  only  ask  them  if  they  wish  for  a  Fenian 
organization  instead.  But  I  say  that  the  Ultramontane  way  of 
checking  this  new  danger  ie  not  only  objectionable  in  itself,  bat  ia 
not  what  can  possibly  attain  the  end  in  view.  If  any  BritiBh. 
Government  has  the  weakness  to  concede  the  control  of  education 
over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  the 
result  will  be  what  it  has  been  on  the  Continent.  The  Ultramontanes 
have  controlled  affairs  in  Spain,  in  Austria,  and  in  great  part  of 
Italy  :  and  we  see  the  result.  Italy  has  thrown  itself  into  the  anna 
of  a  king  who  is  pledged  to  destroy  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope- 
Austria  has  been  converted  to  Liberal  principles,  and  has  HUTiiillflA 
the  Concordat.  The  throne  of  Spain  has  fuUen  with  hardly  a  blow 
struck  either  against  it  or  for  it ;  and  not  an  Ultramontane  throne 
is  now  left  standing  in  the  world,  except  that  of  the  Pope  himaelfr 
and  it  is  only  kept  standing  by  the  bayonets  of  a  Voltairian  Empire. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  of  Irish  politics  ?  Ultra- 
raontane  education  has  not  made  bad  citizens  of  Spaniards,  Austrians, 
and  Italians. 

True,  it  has  not  made  them  bad  citizens,  but  it  has,  if  we  may 
believe  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  witnesses,  made  them  to  & 
very  large  extent  Infidels  ;  and  this  is  not  what  we  wish  our  Rtnnan 
Catholic  fellow-citizeus  to  become.  Even  setting  all  religious  con- 
siderations aside,  it  is  very  much  better,  as  a  matter  of  mere  good 
citizenship,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  our  country  should  continue 
to  have  a  sense  of  a  common  Christianity  with  ourselves.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  general  belief  which  associates 
infidelity  with  revolutionary  feeling.  Revolutionary  feeling  has  not 
unfitted  men  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  Italy  or  Spain,  where 
revolutions  were  necessary,  nor  in  Austria,  where  the  first  duty  of 
the  nation  when  its  freedom  was  recovered  was  to  break  with  the 
Church :  but  in  this  country  there  is  no  good  citizenship  possible' 
except  that  which  is  on  the  side  of  order. 

I  say,  then,  let  the  State  keep  education  in  its  own  hands,  and  so 
defeat  Ultramontanism  and  the  Revolution  at  once.  This  subject  has 
been  much  misimderstood  in  England,  and  under  cover  of  English 
ignorance  the  Irish  Ultramontanes  have  made  great  progress  towards 
the  attainment  of  their  object  of  getting  the  direction  of  the  education 
of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population  into  the  liands  of  the 
clergy.  Towards  this  end  they  have  been  assisted  by  the  culpable 
weakness,  as  I  think  it,  of  successive  Qovemmcnts,  which  have  per- 
mitted the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  to  make  grants 
of  public  money  to  convent  and  monastery  schools,  in  opposition  to. 
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"the  spirit,  and  indeed  I  may  say  the  letter,  or  it«  otrn  published 
rulc»,  and  the  English  Ibeliiig  in  favour  of  dcnomiontiontii  rduc-atiou 
has  been  in  favour  of  their  project.  Thojf  appeared  to  b©  grudnnlly 
creeping  on  to  success  in  the  entire  *clicmo.  when,  during  tho  last 
session  of  Pnrh*nnient.  they  met  with  their  fintt  dcfent  in  the  rcfiiMil 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consent  to  the  Catholic  University  pro- 
ject. I  hope  and  believe  thai  this  Is  only  the  conimenoenient  of  tho 
tot&l  overthrow  of  their  scheme.  England  is  finding  out  ibo  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  denominationa!  syBtem,  and  will  in  a  few  yean,  I 
havo  no  doubt,  pcKsess  a  realty  national  ono,  and  this,  I  tnxsi,  joa 
will  extend  tu  Ireland. 

When  I  speak  of  a  really  national  tty»iexa.  of  cduoatdon,  I  mean 
aomeiliing  very  unlike  the  feeble  nttompt  at  one  that  wo  have  in 
Ireland.     It  is  a  common  tnistJikQ  amoiiK  Kngliidimrn  tu  thiaU  that 
Irc>LiDd  has  a  rcully  good  system  of  nation&l  education.    The  rot'^oas 
of  thi«  belief  are,  parllv,  thuL  ln>l:ind  hud  a  KyHtem  of  national 
eduralioQ.  though  a  uo^^t  imperfect  ouo,  while  England  as  yet  had 
nunc ;  and  partly,  lliat  the  Irish  National  Board  ta  an  object  of  tho 
bittcrcet  hostility  from  Irish  parlJca,  not  on  account  of  its  fault*,  hut 
on  aooount  of  what  KcgtiaU  Libcmln  regard  as  \ia  virtum.     1  mean 
on  account  of  its  cnforciug  what  is  now  known  iu  England  as  the 
ConBcienco  Clause.     But  it  is  not  the  k«»  triio  that  the  Iri^h  Ilojird 
of  ^ntionul  Education  has  pormitivd  education  10  rcmnin  utatinnarr, 
or  nearly  m,  in  Ireland,  while  it  hn«  mado  rapid  pTngTess  in  Kngland, 
and  that  it  hfti*  turned  agatn^  the  principle:*  which  it  wax  oonfitituted 
in  order  to  maintain,  by  making  the  gnint  to  convent  aohooK  in 
vhioh  it  is  impossible  (hat  the  C-onacicnco  Clause  can  be  anything 
more  than  a  motkeiy.     The  Xaliunal  Brinrd  bn^  111  fact  of  late  ycara 
been  liring  on  ita  chumctei*,  and  the  Jirst  nlep  tn  the  improvement 
of  national  education  in  Troltmd,  nflor  tho  appointment  of  a  Minister 
of  Education  with  a  scat  in  the  Cabinet,  ought  to  l>c  tbo  abolition  of 
the  National  Hoard,  and  the  appointment  of  an  I'ndpr-Hccrclnry  for 
I'jducntion  in  Ireland,  stationed  in  Dublin,  and  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  cxocute  orders  received   from  his  superior  in    f<nudon.     If 
any  Irish  Liberal  who  may  read  this  i«  inclined  to  My  that  1  am 
wrong,  and  that  the   Irish  N^ational  Board  ntorita  eonlidonce,  I 
nxjttost  him,  boforc  be  puiM  his  urgimientd  into  word*,  to  try  to 
answer   this  question.      Supposo  a    Minister  of  l^ducntion   to  be 
apiwinted.  ho  would  of  ooaine  bo  the  ufliciol  cliannel  of  comniunica- 
.taon  bL'tnrcui  thoKngli^i  FnivcrstUcH  and  ibuGuv^'nnDOut.  Siip|io»e, 
th<!U,  that,   the   uiillioritics  of  the   Univunity  of  Dtibtiu  uiid  of  the 
Queen's  CoUeget  wore  informed  that  all  conuuuiUL-AtioQ^  from  lh<^m 
lust  pass  ihmngh    tho  Irish    Xntional  Iknrd :    bnw   would   tbey 
9iv«  sooh  on  instruction  ?     ^Vby,  there  is  not  a  bVlbiw  or  a  Pro- 
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fessor  m  Ireland  that  would  not  feel  as  if  lie  were  personally  insulted, 
and  this  would  be  equally  true  of  the  political  partisans  of  tlie 
National  Board  as  of  its  opponents. 

But  what  Irish  education  needs  is  more  than  merely  honeat 
administration.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  system  needs 
thoroughness.  "We  require  to  have  the  means  of  a  good  primary 
education  brought  within  reach  of  every  cottage  in  Ireland  as  ia 
England ;  and  this  is  impossible  so  long  as  local  volunteer  help 
continues  to  be  a  neceasarj'  condition.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  mon^ 
should  have  to  be  begged  for  the  purpose  of  public  education.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  arc,  I  believe,  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
I  expect  that  before  the  Reformed  Parliament  has  sat  for  many 
sessions,  the  nation  will  have  made  itself  responsible  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  primary  education  over  the  country  ;  aud  if  this  is  done 
for  Great  Britain,  I  trust  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  it  will  bo 
done  for  Ireland  as  well.  Now,  if  the  Govemnient  is  to 
provide  education  where  no  local  assistance  is  forthcoming,  it  must 
be  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  itself.  In  Great  Britain  this 
may  be  only  a  pia  alkr  :  in  Ireland  it  ought  to  be  the  rule.  Govern- 
ment ought  boldly  to  take  the  education  of  the  country  out  of  the 
hands  of  religious  bodies,  and  into  its  own.  This  would  be  much 
easier  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  for  in  Ireland  the  nucleus 
of  such  a  system  exists  already,  in  what  are  called  the  model  schools, 
which  are,  in  fact,  large  and  excellent  primary  schools,  situated  in 
all  the  larger  towns  of  Ireland.  The  purpose  of  these  is  partly  to 
give  a  good  education  to  the  children  who  attend  them,  and  partly 
to  train  teachers  for  the  national  schools  generally,  though  the  latter 
of  these  two  purposes  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  the  National 
Board  (the  so-called  agency  of  unaectarian  education),  diminishing 
the  grant  for  the  payment  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools, 
and  increasing  it  in  the  convent  schools.  The  model  schools  are 
under  the  absolute  control  of  Government,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
National  Board,  which  fixes  the  course  of  instruction,  and  appoints 
the  teachers :  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  them  over  the  whole 
country.  There  would  be  no  opposition  of  any  importance  to  such  a 
change.  The  Liberal  Churchmen,  tho  Presbyterians,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  would  all  hail  it  with  delight :  the  Churchmen  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  would  not  raise  their  voice  in  appro- 
bation, but  would,  I  believe,  feel  it  as  a  great  relief  to  be  thus 
freed  from  the  permanent  burden  which  they  now  bear  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  only  opposition  would  be  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  they,  though  very  powerful,  could  not  carry  their  people 
with  them  in  opposition  to  a  change  so  obviously  for  the  better  as 
the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of  schools. 
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1  trust  DO  Buch  mistake  mil  be  made  aa  the  introduction  into 
Irelimd  of  local  nlut^tion  rat4»  uid  elective  boardfl.  These  may 
work  wt'U  in  lOnghind,  though  I  um  not  nangruine  of  it ;  but  t^xtff 
would  cortainly  provo  unsatiafactory  in  Ireland.  The  olaas  who 
really  care  about  education  »  cmnltor  in  Ir&land  tbtm  in  Kngland : 
Irishmen,  as  a  rule,  tMnk  of  public  educatioa  only  as  of  a  batUe- 
ground  for  itectartuu  squabblcw ;  and  oT«r  tho  gronter  part  of  the 
country  lh(>  ncmborti  of  such  elcctiye  boards  would  be  mere  uomiaeeH 
of  the  Bomati  Catholic  clergy,  who  would  obatxuct  nilhor  than 
execute  the  intentiona  of  tbo  Government. 

In  a  word,  lot  tu  have  State  education.  By  such  a  policy  the 
quality  of  the  education  will  be  improved,  while  it  will  be  more 
widely  diffused  over  the  country;  the  power  of  the  Roman  Cntholio 
clergy  will  be  dirainiehed,  at  least  for  evil ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the 
moat  important  of  all,  the  youth  of  all  retigioua  denominatioEB  will 
he  ediicnted  together,  »nd  will  leani  to  regard  each  other  as  frienda 
and  fetlow-citiucDH.  If,  on  the  cootrary,  a  purely  denominational 
system  were  to  he  introdaced  into  Ireland,  as  demanded  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy,  and  practically,  though  not  avow«dly,  by 
the  Church  Education  Society,  the  consequence  would  be,  in  the 
words  of  the  lute  Archbiiihop  of  Dublin,  that  "  Ireland  would  be 
divided  into  two  hostile  ecclen'ostical  camp?,  with  clerical  sentinels 
pacing  between  them  to  prevent  all  friendly  intcroourse."  In  a 
generation  or  two,  as  I  have  already  urged,  Ullnunontono  cdocation 
would  turn  out  a  raoo  of  revolutionary  infidcU :  there  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  fair  proportion  of  bigots  among  tbom,  but  a  mixture 
of  TJItramontane  bigots  and  revolutionary  infidels  would  not  be  very 
agreeable  citizens  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  next  gmeratioQ  of 
Irishmen  are  broug-ht  tip  in  Oovenunent  schooU,  with  pupils  of  the 
various  religious  denominations  sitting  tdde  by  side,  I  do  not  say  that 
Ireland  will  become  a  Proluetaiit  country' ;  there  l.i  no  proctpcct  what- 
ever of  this  within  any  assignable  limo ;  but  Irish  Itoman  Catholica 
will  gradually  iipproximate  to  that  moderate  and  ratiomil  type  which 
is,  at  least  politically,  nearer  to  .\nglioanittm  than  to  Ultramontaniam. 

Of  coarse  the  success  of  such  a  policy  requires  the  eatabliahnwnt  of 
perfect  ctiuality  between  Chnrchce.  Without  this,  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  will  not  he  content,  nor  ought  they  to  be :  and  while  reti- 
giotis  inequality  provails,  while  their  Church  i^  subject  t«  any  legal 
inferiority,  Ultramontanism  is  national  in  Ireland.  But  when 
'  rdigioos  equality  bocomee  the  organic  law  of  the  country,  Ultramon- 
''taauin  will  beconw  anti-national  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  everywhere  else  : 
the  dream  of  ultimately  establishing  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy,  if 
it  is  really  cherished,  will  be  of  neoesaity  renounced;  and  the  know- 
ledge  that  no  religious  body  has  any  legal  suporiority  to  any  other. 
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and  that  no  religiooa  body  bae  anything  whatever  either  to  hope  or 
to  fear  from  the  State,  will  produce  a  healthfiil  tone  in  Irish  politif» 
which  has  been  unknown  till  now. 

To  sum  up  all  in  four  worda :  What  Ireland  needs  politically  is 
religious  equality  and  State  education. 

If,  however,  I  were  to  leave  off  hero,  I  should  be  avoiding  the 
only  difficult,  and,  I  may  add,  the  only  painful  part  of  my  Bubject. 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of 
Ireland.  The  most  obvious  way  of  dealing  with  this  would  be  to 
make  it  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  being  the  real  Church 
of  the  nation.  This  is  not,  however,  in  contemplation  by  any  party  ; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  why  it  would  be  not  rmij 
impossible,  but  unjust.  No  national  Church  is  possible  in  Ireland, 
because  there  is  no  Irish  nation.  Ireland  consists  of  the  fragments 
of  three  nations — the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are 
Roman  Catholic  ;  the  English  colonists,  who  are  Anglican ;  and  the 
Scotch  coltoiista,  who  are  Presbyterian.  (This  statement  is  only 
approximately  true.  I  believe  that  the  dividing-lines  of  race  and  of 
religion  are  not  so  nearly  coincident  as  is  generally  stated.  Bnt 
this  is  of  not  the  slightest  practical  importance.)  Now,  these  three 
have  all  a  perfect  moral  right  to  equality,  but  to  nothing  more. 
The  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  virtue  of  their  being  more  in 
number  than  both  the  rest,  to  be  the  people  of  Ireland,  would,  if  it 
were  good  for  anything,  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that 
their  inferiority  in  intelligence  is  as  great  as  their  superiority  in 
numbers. 

But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  division  of  the  property 
between  the  three  Churches  which  have  national  rights  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not  say  division  in  proportion  to  population.  The  Presbyterian 
Ohurch,  which  does  not  cover  the  whole  country,  might  &irly  reoeiTe 
a  dividend  calculated  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  residue 
might  be  equally  divided  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  both  of  which  cover  the  whole  country.  I  say 
lequally  divided,  because  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  Church  in  a 
country  where  the  population  is  mostly  rural,  is  more  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  area  covered  than  to  the  population.  Were  this 
demanded,  it  would  be  so  just  that  it  ought  to  be  conceded.  But  it 
is  not  demanded.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  publicly,  and 
to  all  appearance  finally,  declared  that  they  will  take  no  endowment 
from  the  State ;  and  though  the  Presbyterians  would  like  to  keep 
their  endowment  (especially  if  it  was  in  any  way  secured,  instead  of 
continuing  in  its  present  anomalous  and  disagreeable  position  of  being 
dependent  on  on  annual,  parliamentary  vote),  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  I  believe,  who  would  not  rather  give  it  up  than  see  the 
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Boman  Cnlholic  Churuh  L*ndowwl.    I  tlunk  this  feeling  is  fooliaU  luwl 

fanatical,  but  it  la  Uoneet. 

Englishmen,  Sng^tfih  rabRrnl<;  at  least,   noarly  ulwayv  mJseou- 

««iT«  tho  qupdtion  of  the  U-mpomlitiwi  of  the  Irish  Thureh.     Tt  is  n. 

iilTOQrit«  kind  of  ctap-trap  among  fhem  to  oontraiit  the  sercntpcn 

sMllingi  a  jear  of  public  endowment  which  tha  Kstabli8h<?d  Churdi 

•emjoya  per  head  of  itn  members,  witli  tho  one-and-fourpencc  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  tho  twopence  of  tlie  Itomau  Catholics  on  account 

«f  Marnooth."  Now  this  would  bo  no  doubt  a  greot  ^ierttacp,  if  it 
wa«  felt  uit  one.     But  the  pecuiiiaty  pitrt  of  the  f-rierancc,  which 

thoy  think  so  great,  is  not  thought  of  in  Ireland.  Tho  Presbytcriana 
and  Roman  Gathi>lic«  do  not  corct  onr  enduwmeats;  what  th«^- 
objecl  to   i»  our   political  position.     Their  hostility    is  not    t<j   rii 

endowed  Church,  but  to  ii  <hm>naHt  (JhurcU.  I  think  thej-  am  right. 
As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  artiotc,  I  think  that  tho  political 
position  of  our  Church  is  thoroughly  bod.  And,  independently  of 
any  question  of  poUtiiial  justice,  I  Mieve  that  the  poaition  of  our 
'Ghiuch  aa  a  State  Cburoh  does  it  g^ent  bann.  A«  I  said  before,  I 
protect  Bguinrt  any  reasoning  from  the  anti-National  State  Church  of 
Ireland  to  the  National  State  Church  of  1-Ingland.  I  belierc  it  ia  well 
that  the  National  ('hnrch  of  Knj^tnnd  should  be  in  a  great  degrto 
goTcmod  by  tho  Goveniment  of  the  country ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  ia  well  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  which  ih  not  a  National 
Church,  to  be  governed  by  the  Kngtish  tioTorument.  Besides,  our 
position  !i«  u  dominant  Church  did  ua  great  harm  in  former  da^n,  and 
is  perhaps  doing  un  bnnu  fliill :  if  it  doee  not  injure  ua  morally  in 
<numelTee,  it  injures  us  with  our  fcUow<oi(iHiu.  Vfo  iihould  bo  fiir 
bettor  if  we  were  independent,  and  on  an  eqiiulily  with  our  fellow- 
citisena.  Tho  best  that  I  con  wish  for  my  Church  is  separation  froin 
the  State,  and  the  continued  enjoyment  of  ito  ondowmonta. 

I  ahould  Bay  of  tht>  greater  part  of  its  endowmonts ;  for,  after  the 
TOtM  of  tho  House  of  CVnnmons  during  the  la-it  semion,  it  li  impos- 
AtUo  tkat  the  Maynooth  gmnt  and  the  grant  to  the  Irtah  Prraby- 
lorioBB  oaa  oontinuo  to  be  paid  out  of  tho  Imperial  Treasary.  I  have 
aoviahthut  the  intcroats  involTcd  in  those  grants  should  be  doflJt 
with  otherv-ifto  than  liberally.  I  should  gladly  see  tbem  nwde  a 
perpatoal  oharga  on  die  property  of  tJie  Irish  Ohnreh. 

But  as  &r  the  ■ecolarixation  of  the  eooleaiaatical  property  of 
Ireland,  with  which  we  arc  threatenod,  there  is  almost  every  objection 
to  it  that  there  can  he  to  any  measure.  That  ]>roporty  U  now  i^tn  ployed 
in  keeping  t<^etlier  those  Protestant  ooagrcgationH  whmc  mfiiil"?f>  are 
the  most  Tatnabte  part  of  tho  population  of  tho  gtvattir  jmrt  of  Irvlunid, 

*  1  Ruj-  not  atiln  tlm  Ieto  itiiita  cttxrocUj-i.tnt  it  is  «D«ag&  Dm  aijr  pan's**  t*  si** 
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and  in  sapporting  a  most  estiinable  clergy.*  If  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  confiscated,  there  is  a  danger,  though  I  do  not  yet  say  a 
certainty,  that  the  result  will  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  rural  clergy 
from  a  great  part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  chief  sufTerers  will  be  a 
class  whose  regrets  you  will  never  hear.  I  mean  the  rural  poor, 
Roman  Catholic  aa  well  as  Protestant.  It  is  an  advantage  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  in  England  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate, 
that  there  should  be  in  every  pariah  a  resident  who  is  a  gentleman 
without  being  a  landlord  or  a  landlord's  agents  and  a  minister  of 
religion  who,  unlike  the  Boman  Catholic  priest,  has  no  pecuniary 
demands  on  the  people ;  for  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  now  paid  by 
the  landlord,  ostensibly  as  well  as  really.  I  know  this  argument  is 
laughed  at  in  England,  but  the  laughers  do  not  know  Ireland.t  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  mass  of  the  people  feel  any  aotiTe 
hatred  against  the  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  the  clergy  are  personally 
popular  since  they  have  ceased  to  act  as  tithe-collectors. 

The  objections  to  the  secularization  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  equally  great  &om  the  English  point  of  view,  though 
totally  different.  If  it  is  secularized  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
whether  education,  or  the  care  of  the  poor,  or  any  other,  it  will  be 
applied  to  purposes  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be 
provided  for  out  of  either  local  rates  or  national  taxes.  Now,  a 
precedent  drawn  from  Irish  legUlation  will  have  weight  in  England, 
whether  it  ought  to  have  any  or  not ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  worse 
habit  for  EngUshinen  to  acquire  than  that  of  debating,  as  an  open 
question,  whether  some  expense  of  ciyiliiEation,  such  aa  hospitals  or 
schools,  should  be  borne  by  new  taxation  or  by  the  appropriation,  of 
part  of  the  funds  of  the  Church.  Another  consideration  I  think  it 
a  duty  to  state,  though  in  addressing  English  readers  it  is  greatly 
against  my  inclination  to  do  so.  If  the  Church  property  of  Ireland 
is  secularized,  the  next  generation  of  Irish  Churchmen  will  grow  up 
Radicals,  and  will  vot«  for  the  application  of  the  same  measure  to 
you  that  you  have  measured  out  to  them. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  Church  property  should  remain  as  it  is 
now.  I  propose  that  the  Church  lands  should  be  sold  to  the  present 
tenants,  and  that  the  payers  of  tithe  should  have  power  to  redeem  it 
at  a  specified  number  of  years'  purchase  :  the  proceeds  to  be  handed 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  who  should  have  power  to 
invest  it  in  any  way  that  the  govemiug  body  of  the  Church  might 
sanction.     It  would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  religious 

•  Mr.  GlAd>tono,mhis"Chapt«r  of  Autobiognphy,"  admits  tho  worth  of  our  olflTgy. 

t  It  has  beea  said  that  this  argument  ha«  been  disposed  of  by  the  Report  of  Uw 
Commission  on  the  Irish  Church,  which  has  proposed  to  withdnv  a,  part  of  the  clai^y 
from  those  districts  where  Protestants  are  very  few.  I  can  only  reply  that  I  find  that 
Beport  condemned  by  eTory  Irish  Churchman  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject. 
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cqn&lit)',  lliat  all  i-hurrliee  should  bold  their  trust  property  under  the 
some  laws  :  and  the  trust  to  be  crcatod  by  statute  for  so  muob  of  tho 
Church  property  of  Irtilatitl  an  tho  Anglican  Church  should  1m 
permitti>d  to  retuiii,  us  woll  us  the  ti-u8t«  fur  the  pnrlions  madu  over 
to  the  Preahyleriuiu  aud  to  tliu  Koinun  Cutbolics,  iu  compeutuLlJoiL 
for  tho  Purliumentary  granta  which  they  are  to  ocitso  1o  oojoy, 
should  bu  conatitutcd  and  declared  by  ft«ttito  to  be  privuto  tru^t^ 
subjc'ct  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  no  other  w&y  thmt  that  in 
which  crcry  trust  ts  ueooasarily  in.  The  purpose  of  \\\b  would  be 
to  plaoe  tho  future  disposal  uf  tbe  property,  us  fur  ua  jwwible,  boyoud 
the  reach  of  legialuLion,  and  w  to  close  the  question. 

It  is  also  nccemiry  that  all  religions  should  bo  plui-txl  on  on 
equality  in  tho  Dublin  TTuiytfrsity,  saving,  of  cours«,  tlio  rights  of 
the  Divinity  School.  It  is  larthcr  uoccesary  that  tho  £ccles)utical 
Titles  Act  should  be  ropooled.  I  expect  tho  Eng-iiRh  demoorapy  to 
mnlcp  more  wry  faccsnt  thl«  tbnn  nt  all  tho  rest ;  but  it  must  bo  dono, 
if  tho  whole  of  the  new  policy  lowsrcU  Ireland  is  not  to  be  a  mockery. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  duty  of  rorliameob 
towards  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  e<liication ;  bat  I  wish  to  ntata 
some  facta  oonceming  the  jireseiit  ua]>ect  of  parties  in  Iralnnd,  wKieh 
will  bo  new  to  tho  ntass  of  Englishmen. 

AU  England  has  heard  of  tho  Oniiiffciucu,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  folly  and  malignity  of  Oraiigt'iBm  have  pioduced  nil  appre- 
ciable effect  in  giving  English  Liberals  their  dislike  of  the  Irish 
('hur<!h.  This,  however,  '\n  due  to  a  nusooaceptioD  of  thn  facts.  I 
bclifvc  that  it  was  different  a  genoratioo  ago,  but  at  present  Ibo  vast 
majority  of  tho  dorjty — and  nearly  all  the  younger  clergy — ore 
quite  unt'onnccted  with  the  Ornuge  Society."  It  Ja  also  no  doubt 
the  general  belief  in  Grmt  Britain,  that  nil  the  Orangemen  aro 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  that  this  society  ejusts  for  no 
pmpoH  except — by  however  an  uujuftlfiublo  and  mistaken  course  of 
tactics — to  protect  tho  inturcet*,  right.-<,  oud  dignity  of  tho  Church. 
I  myaolf  thought  so  until  lately  \  and  no  Englishnian  who  reads 
this  article  can  bo  more  suqiriwx]  than  T  liave  heeii  at  makiuf*  the 
diflcorory,  that  tho  Umngemcn  do  not  care  about  the  l%niabli»hed 
Church  at  all.  Of  course  they  will  uidiguantly  deny  this ;  bob  I 
judge  by  Ibeir  actions.  In  the  autumn  of  1^U7  a  largo  open-air 
meeting  was  held  at  Hillsborough,  near  Ik'lfast,  for  tho  purpuso  of 
a  "  dcmoustnitian  "  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  existing  cndowmcuta; 
and  it  is  known  to  oU  Ulster  that  it  was  cooiparaLivaly  a  failure  in 

*  It  on^  la  bs  moatiaaod  tlul  IVabytCTtiuu  ur  n|Ukll]r  sdsitMnilu  wiih  Itiurrli- 
nva  M  mwfcCT  of  Ihs  Onngv  Socint^-  In  tlux  retml  diMnrU  aT  IHaUf  ttuur-  k,  UBdfig 
lbs  kitj-,  titUo  coOKkasuM  nl  saj-  diititictioo  bctwvan  om  Frotntiuit  Chorob  Mid 
•OoUicr. 
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point  of  numbers,  in  coneeqneQCO  of  the  refiisal  of  the  pc^tical 
leaders  who  got  up  the  meeting  to  aUow  of  Orsnge  bannera,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Orangemen  to  come  without 
them.  It  may  be  said — and  it  may  be  true — that  they  did  not  at 
that  time  fcnow  hov  eerioualy  the  Establtsbed  Church  wae  threatened, 
for  this  was  some  months  preTious  to  Kr.  Gladatorte's  resolutions. 
But  no  such  explanation  will  apply  to  their  conduct  at  the  Belfast 
election.  Belfast  has  for  a  long  time  steadily  returned  two  Con- 
serrative  members,  and  it  has  till  now  been  a  matter  of  course  for 
an  Orangeman  to  be  a  ConaerratiTe,  though  many  of  the  leaders  of  the- 
Conaervative  party  are  not  Orangemen.  But  on  this  occasion,  when 
Belftist  wasoDntestedby  a  Presbyterian  Radical  (Mr.  M'Clure), pledged 
to  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  the  Orangemen  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mutinying  against  their  Conservative  leaders  and  assertiiig 
what  they  call  their  independence  by  electing  a  member  of  their 
own,  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg.  For  this  purpose  they  coaleeced 
with  the  Radicals,  of  whom  a  very  large  part  are  Roman  Catholics  ; 
Orangemen  voted  for  the  Orangeman  and  the  Radical,  and  Radicals 
voted  for  the  Radical  and  the  Orangeman,  against  the  two  candidates 
of  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  Belfast  is  now  represented  by  a 
Radical,  and  an  Orangeman  who  is  not  a  Conservative. 

These  assertions  may  be  denied.  It  may  bo  said  that  there  was 
no  such  coalition  as  I  have  described.  I  do  not  sappose  there  was 
any  ostensible  arrangement  between  the  Orange  and  the  Radical 
committees,  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable  and  notorious  that  Orange- 
men and  Radicals  did  "  exchange  votes  "  as  I  have  described.  And 
Mr.  Johnston  wiU  probably  say  that  he  is  a  Conservative.  Perh&ps 
so.  But  I  judge  by  actions.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  old 
Conservative  party  were  willing  at  the  last  moment  to  withdraw  one 
of  their  candidates,  if  Mr.  Johnston  would  consent  to  contest  the 
borough  under  their  colours.  Had  he  consented  to  this,  the  Radical 
candidate  would  have  had  no  chance  ;  but  Mr.  Johnston  preferred  to 
go  in  as  an  independent  Orangeman,  and  to  divide  the  representation 
with  a  Radical.  And  as  to  his  opinions,  he  has  given  no  pledge  on 
the  Church  question,  except  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy. 

Any  one  who  reads  so  far,  will  naturally  conclude  that  Mr.  Johnston 
must  be  in  some  special  way  endeared  to  the  Orangemen ;  and  such 
an  inference  will  be  correct.  Most  Englishmen  are  aware  that  for 
a  long  time  past — for  generations,  I  believe — Orange  processions, 
especially  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the 
Boyne,  have  heen  a  noostantly  recurring  nuisance  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland.  These  displays  are  regarded  as  an  insult  by  the  Rtmian 
Catholics,  and  have  in  many  cases  led  to  rioting  and  bloodshed— 
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indeed,  it  is  a  caufte  of  gonoral  oongTiitaktion  when  the  L3th  of  July 
puses  off  n-ithout  murder.  For  several  yoare  past  these  prooes- 
■ioiui  bavo  been  proliibtted  by  Uw,  with  tJie  (DtoDlion,  of  coaree,  of 
removing  a  cause  of  quaniE<l.  This  law,  hoire\'er,  is  habitually 
Tioliitett.  The  Omngcmen  boast  of  their  loynlty ;  but  loyally,  in 
[Ireland,  ha«  nothing  I0  do  with  obcdiuuce  to  the  laws.  On  the 
^12th  of  Jidy,  I8ti7,  and  cone«>qiicntly  during  the  adminiftratioa  of 
lie  CoDMrvatire  Governmont,  "hir.  Johnston  took  purt  in  the  Orongio 
BiOD.  was  pn»ecuted.  found  guilty,  and  wmtenced  to  two 
itha'  imprisonment,  tiorernment  offered  to  remit  his  puninh- 
mout,  if  he  would  give  ficcurlly  for  respecting  the  law  in  future; 
but  he  refused  this,  and  remained  in  prison.  For  thia  heroic  conduct 
Mr.  Johnston  hiu  been  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  Parlisinent. 

I  ought,  perliaps,  to  moatiou  that  the  Oraugemen  do  not  regard 
party  prooewions  as  a  diviue  (u^uunoe. 

I  do  not  trust  inyAoIf  to  write  what  I  think  of  the  conduct  of  these 
Orange  defenders  of  the  law  und  tic  Church,  in  thus  showing 
[•t  once  their  contempt  for  the  law  und  their  indifforon<;o  to  the 
liDCerests  of  the  Church.  But  I  do  not  altogether  regret  the  leeult 
[Xhoso  who  know  whnt  tho  sitatr  of  fooling  between  the  two  pnrtiea 
bas  been,  will  be  inclined  to  rejoice  that  the)'  have  li>amed  to  unite 
■for  any  purpose  whatever.  IJcMdes,  when  (he  downfall  of  the 
itablijahniient  is  inevitable,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  ao  oomhatirc  a 
!  as  the  Oraogemen  should  look  00  it  with  iudiffvrcoce.  I  thought, 
till  lately-,  th&t  the  cxieting  habitual  rancour  bctwoCQ  partaea  in 
LiroUnd.  would  lost  till  the  KstublishnieQt  was  not  only  abolished, 
Ijlnit  forgotten ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Belfast  Orangeman  have 
Lihown  themselves  willing  to  bury  the  Church  qoesticin  beforu  it  is 
idead.  I  havo  said  th<!  Hrlfnst  Orangemen,  but  their  rictory  OTer 
i^tiie  ConservatiTee  was  hailed  with  delight  ali  over  UUter. 

An  aUiance  of  Orangemen  with  Itoman  Catholics  against  Coo- 

l-wnratives  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  tho  strungcst  combination  of  our 

'time,  and  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a  turning-point  in  the  hiatAry 

ktif  this  eounlTy.     It  'm  no  mere  accident.     It  \%,  I  believe,  the  begin- 

uiug  of  a  revolt  of  tho  Orange  democracy  against  the  C-ouaervatiTe 

aristocracy,  and  the  precursor  of  an  alliance  between  the  Oranga 

rmnd  the   Koman  Catholic  democracies.     Once  tho  Kstablishment 

qneation  is  out  of  the  wuy,  there  will  be  nothing  lo  keep  these  two 

iport  except  the  memory  of  past  enmities :  the  facts  I  have  mentioned 

prove  tlint  this  cau  be  sunk  when  a  motive  arises  tost  un-on:  and 

such  a  motive  docs  exist  in  the  ouc  question  tint  lice  nearest  to  tha 

hearts  of  both,  and  is  more  important  than  any  other  ainglo  gwtioa 

— pcrhiti»  more  important  than  oil  others  pat  together — I  IttCAB 

that  of  the  rights  of  the  traant-iormcrs.    Hereditary  tnistmit  of 
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each  otiier,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  a  kind  of  political  Btupidity 
vliicli  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  or  understand,  have  kept  them  apart 
till  now ;  but  the  first  plank  of  a  bridge  has  been  already  laid  across 
the  chasm,  and  I  beliere  the  next  great  fact  of  Irish  politics  will  be 
a  coalition  between  the  two  democracies  on  the  basis  of  tenant- 
right. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  suggestions  on  this  subject  at  present. 
The  Irish  land  question  is  of  first-rate  importance,  and,  unfortunately, 
of  a  difficulty  quite  equal  to  its  importance;  and  I  could  not  do 
justice  to  it  in  this  article.  I  will  go  back  to  an  inotmiparablj 
simpler  subject,  which,  as  I  think,  presents  no  difficulties  at  all. 

The  Party  Processions  Act  ought  to  be  repealed.  Englishmen 
may  laugh  at  this :  they  are  at  present  inclined  to  be  just  to  Roman. 
Ca^olics  (I  say  this  in  no  ironical  sense),  but  are,  I  fear,  not  quite 
disposed  to  be  tolerant  towards  Orangemen.  I  do  not  say  this  from 
any  personal  feeling.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  less  likely  to 
take  part  in  a  party  procession  than  I,  even  if  they  ceased  to  be 
illegal.  But,  as  I  wish  to  be  just  towards  Roman  Catholics  tbough. 
I  am  an  extreme  Protestant,  so  I  wish  to  be  just  towards  Onmgemen, 
though  I  despise  Orangeism.  And  the  Party  Processions  Act  is  aa 
injustice.  It  is  enough  to  condemn  it,  that  it  prohibits  processions 
in  honour  of  the  victory  of  William  III.  at  the  Boyne,  and  does 
not  prohibit  mock  funeral  processions  in  honour  of  the  three  Feniaa 
murderers  who  were  justly  executed  at  Manchester  about  a  year  ago. 
The  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  Act  would  be  to  the  Orangemen  a 
compensation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Church  Establishment,  while 
it  would  show  that  Parliament,  in  eatablishing  perfect  religious 
equality,  was  free  from  any  feeling  of  favouritism  towards  the  Roman. 
Catholics ;  and  this  is  a  necessary  lesson  to  be  taught  to  alt  parties  in 
Ireland.  Any  danger  to  the  public  peace  ought  to  be  counteracted 
by  giving  whatever  powers  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  prohibit  beforehand,  or  to  disperse,  any  open-air 
meeting  whatever,  without  being  required  to  show  cause.  As  for 
indoor  meetings,  they  are  not  more  dangerous  in  Ireland  than  in 
England. 

The  practical  conclusions  I  have  stated  may  be  thus  briefly  summed 
up:— 

All  churches  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  perfect  legal  equality,  with 
aa  much  liberality  as  possible  towards  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
matter  of  the  endowments. 

Education  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  State  alone. 

The  Party  ProoaaBious  Act  ought  to  be  repealed. 
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All  theac  iDCOsurcs  ought,  an  I  tkink,  to  bo  [inss<>d  on  tlieir  own 
merits :  but  the  question  nriscH,  TV^Ul  tlicsu  pucify  Ireland  P 

Tf  this  niMins,  "Will  tfeoj* content  the  Fenians?  1  reply.  Certainly 
not.  The  Feninns  nrp  Rcflu,  and  aim  nt  univereal  phindcr.  Wore 
Ireland  to  fapcomo  an  indnpondpnt  rppuWic,  and  wore  the  Evtttblislied 
Chtirch  abolished,  thin  would  be  to  them  only  means  to  tbe  end  of 
the  redistribution  of  proprrty. 

But  Till  these  mcaaurca  reconcile  Trish  parties  with  each  otheri* 
I  believe  they  will  in  a  very  great  degree.  With  perfect  leligtoua 
eC|tiality,  and  no  Party  Procossious  Act,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
tight  about.  Orange  nnd  Homan  Catholic  rowdies  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  break  each  other'a  head;)  for  long  enough  from  mcru  habit, 
but  the  common  interest  of  the  Protestnnt  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
peaKintrj'  in  the  legislaHve  settlement  of  tht-  question  of  tenant-right 
will  unite  parties.  The  qaeation,  however,  which  all  thoughtful 
Englishmen  are  now  anxiously  considering  h  this  : — "Will  the  csta- 
blislimcnt  of  perfect  religiuua  etjunlity  in  Ireland  mako  the  mass  of 
the  people  ccmtent  with  the  BritiBh  OoremmcntP  This  queitticm 
cannut  be  answcrnl  in  u  wnnl. 

Aa  I  have  already  said,  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  thralt  macli 
about  the  Kstabliehed  Church,  and  do  not  diflUke  its  clergy.  From 
this,  many  persons  have  argued  thut  its  ubolitiou  would  havo  00 
politicnl  effect  whatever.  Thin,  however,  is  a  very  superticiAl  view. 
Tho  mass  of  the  people  do  nut  bate  the  liUtablixhed  Church,  but  the 
Roman  Catholic  priftsts.  if  they  have  common  hiimnn  feelings,  cannot 
avoid  hating  the  Church,  and  disliking  the  Governnipnt  that  supports 
it ;  they  arc  peasants  by  birth,  and  live  among  their  kindred,  and 
their  feoUnga  must,  whether  they  wiah  it  or  not,  be  oommiuiicuU'd 
to  the  poople.  But  the  Itoman  CHtholic  Church  is  the  natural  ally 
of  order  and  authority  ererj-where.  Ireland  is  no  exception :  the 
oppoailion  of  lis  authorities  to  Feniunism  i«  perfectly  sincere,  hecaufic, 
while  they  only  ilhlikf  the  Govemracnt,  they  /ear  Fcniauism  aa  the 
Irish  represcntatircof  their  most  deadly  enemy,  thoRcd  Rcpublicmiisra 
of  the  Continent,  fiul  it  needs  no  proof  that  their  Auppurt  of  order 
will  be  far  more  trustworthy  and  efficient  when  they  have  no  rea«oo 
for  disliking  the  Goremmcnt.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  continue 
to  give  trouble,  CRpccinlly  on  the  edncntion  qac^ion;  hat  the  cause 
of  denominational  education  is  not  one  by  which  any  feeling  of 
political  diHa£lection  can  he  raised,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else. 

The  real  cnuito  of  apprehension  is,  I  think,  in  tho  opposite 
quart«r,  whoro  Englishmen  aa  yet  fancy  that  all  is  aafe.  I  b«]ieT6 
that  Englishmen  aro  mistaken  if  they  think  that  Irish  Protestants 
are  esacntially  one  with  thcmsclvos,  Ulster  is  no  doubt  British  in 
sympathies,  and,  I   think,  fundamentally  Scotch  in  character,  hut 
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in  ideas  it  is  purely  Irish.  This  is,  I  suppose,  due  partly  to  the 
BmaUness  of  the  town  population ;  partly  to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland 
from  the  English  and  European  world  until  the  present  century ; 
and  partly  to  the  anomalous  and  false  position  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  however  we  may  account  for  it,  the  fact  is  so, 
that  in  any  ntratum  of  society  below  the  gentry,  the  clergy, 
and  the  mercantile  class,  there  are  few  English  ideas,  and  scarcely 
any  sense  of  unity  with  the  English  people.  The  idea  which  the 
Orangemen  entertain  of  their  own  position  is  something  like  this : — 
The  British  Government  has  given  us  ecclesiastical  privileges,  in 
consideration  of  which  we  support  the  British  connection.  But  when 
these  privileges  are  abolished,  there  will  be,  from  this  point  of  view, 
no  reason  why  the  Orangemen  should  support  the  British  connection 
any  longer.  I  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Orange- 
men are  too  ignorant  to  see  that  the  maintenance  of  the  union  between 
the  two  countries  is  necessary  to  the  wdfare  of  Ireland ;  and  if  the 
example  of  the  Belfast  election  is  followed,  of  which  I  think  there 
is  little  doubt,  the  Orangemen  will  throw  off  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  aristocracy,  who  are  thoroughly  English  in  sympathy 
as  well  as  interests.  For  these  reasons  I  think  that  when  the 
Established  Church  is  abolished,  the  attachment  of  the  Orangemen 
to  the  union  with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  no  longer  counted  on ; 
indeed,  I  think  I  perceive  symptoms  of  such  a  state  of  feeling 
already.  I  do  not  say  that  this  will  be  a  danger,  for  they  certainly 
will  not  rise  in  rebellion,  but  it  may  be  a  serious  ir.convenience,  and 
a  loss  of  strength  to  the  Empire ;  and  such  a  consideration  ought  to 
have  its  weight  in  favour  of  treating  the  Irish  Church  with  the 
utmost  liberality  in  the  settlement  of  the  money  part  of  the  question, 
for  the  Orangemen  do  not,  I  believe,  care  about  the  political  con- 
nection of  the  Church  with  the  State,  but  tliey  will  bitterly  resent 
any  injury  done  to  the  pecuniary  position  of  its  clergy. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  have  made  two  incompatible  statements,  in 
first  saying  that  the  Orangemen  do  not  care  about  the  Established 
Church,  and  then  saying  that  its  abolition  will  loosen  their  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  countrj'.  I  admit  the  inconsistency, 
but  it  is  not  mine.  Lord  Macaulay  remarks  somewhere,  that  men 
have  often  been  the  political  supporters  of  a  religion  the  precepts  of 
which  they  did  not  care  to  obey.  We  know  that  such  is  the  fact,  and 
it  will  be  an  inconsistency  of  the  same  kind  if  the  Orangemen  do  not 
care  about  the  Established  Church,  and  yet  bitterly  resent  the 
imagined  insult  of  its  overthrow.  Consistency  or  common  sense  is 
no  inconsistency  can  be  greater ;  and  consistency  or  common  sense  is 
the  last  thing  that  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  Orangemen,  who  have 
been  sleeping  in  a  dreamland  of  the  past  till  they  have  been  now 
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«a(I<IfrDly  awakened  by  the  cbugti  in  Uritiah  policy,  at  the  same  timo 

that  the  advancing  wave  of  democratic  ffieling  has  OTcrUken  them. 

If  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  n'ith  British  connection  gains  ground 

mg  Irifih  PruteatuuLs,  1  ]i>uvl'  it  to  my  r(>ador8  to  couooive  the 

[effect  on  ignorajit  and  oxcitaUc-  IricJimen  of  all  ci-eodn  an<l  parties,  if 

Lthe  Timia  were  to  chooao  some  critical  moment  for  the  rt-ncwtil  of 

jite  insulting  und  inaincun!   proposul — the   moro  insulting  bocauao 

insincere — to  put  on  vud  to  all  Irish  difhcuitlea  by  expelling  Ireland 

from  t]i«  fjupiro  I 

For  this  roaaon,  as  well  as  on  morf  gRneml  groundfi,  it  is  the  duty 
'■of  our  HtatCMOnon  to  make  the  union  between  the  two  countries  aa 
much  of  a  reality  as  pnaniUe.    'fhere  are  aereral  meMores  having 
lU  tendency  which  ought  tn  be  passed  on  their  own  merita,  but 
rhich  have  now  become  more  necessary  than  erer.     One  of  tJi«e  ia 
'the  abolition  of  tbo  rice- royalty.    Ihis  would  be  an  odmioistratiTe 
JMform.      Ireland  would   be  better  governed  if  what    is  really  a 
'""double  government"    wero  abolished,   and  if  the  country   were 
ostensibly,  as  it  is  for  the  moet  part  really,  goverued  from  the  office 
the  Undvr-Sccrwtary  in  Dublin,  n.-cciviug  his  orders  by  tel^r^h 
[from  hie  inuuvdiule  superior  in  London.     But  it  i»  nob  us  an  admi- 
itive  reform  thai  I  spook  of  it  here.     The  vioc-royolty  u  a 
raiwhicTQua  aham,  keeping  up  the  memory  of  a  national  indepen- 
dence which   waft  no  bl^i^sing  while    it   lasted,   and   which   it  is 
impoft&ible  to  revivv.     The  opposition  to  suc^  a  meaaare  would  be 
v«r^'  load,  but  for  ihe  mmt  part  utterly  contemptible,  and  would 
give  no  trouble  to  a  strong  iind  rc«olutc  Government. 

Another  mousuro  having  the  aome  tondcucy  would  be  to  enact  that 

[ony  one  called  lo  the  bar  in  Ireland  ahould  have  all  the  pririlcgee  of 

Ian  Kjigli^h  barrister,  including,  of  couree,  cUgibiUty  to  judgoshipt 

Land  other  appointments,  and  nVv  r»rM.     The  purpose  of  this  would 

Iw  to  create  an  inipf^riol,  as  opposed  to  a  provincial  feeling  among 

Irish  lawyers.     The  importance  of  tJus  ia  obvtoua,  for  unemploo'ed 

lawy(>ra  will  always  be  nunicroua,  and  they  are  the  natural  leaders 

,  of  nedition.     I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  ia  any  scditioas  or 

revululiuuury  fc'eliog  in  the  Iriiih  bur  at  present.     I  have  no  reoacm 

to  think  that  there  is. 

Anothei'  such  measure,  and  the  most  impirlant  probably  of  all, 
would  bis  to  jmt  an  end  to  thu  (UportalioH  of  pavper*.  At  present,  if 
un  Irifihuion  becomes  ehargcablo  to  the  poor-rate  in  Great  Britain, 
haring  no  aettUment,  he  may  bo  |>ut  on  boortl  a  ateamcr  and  landed. 
at  the  nearest  waport  in  Ireland,  tlicnouto  make  hit  way  to  the  home 
whirh  has  probably  forgotten  him.  The  inhumanity  of  Ruch  a  prac- 
tice needs,  or  ought  to  need,  no  comment,  hut  I  here  speak  of  Its 
political    mischieTOuanesa.      So  long  aa  it  is  praotiiwd,  it  will  b« 
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impossible  for  the  poor  of  Ireland — and  the  poor  are  the  majority — 
to  belieye  that  the  union  between  the  two  countries  is  meant  honestly. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  explain  to  them  how  it  is  an  incidental  result 
of  the  law  of  settlement,  for  they  do  not  know  what  that  means  ;  in 
Ireland  we  have  no  law  of  settlement,  and  do  not  mean  to  have  any. 
The  only  comment  they  can  make  on  it  is  this,  that  Irishmen  are 
welcome  in  England  so  long  as  they  can  pay  their  way,  but  when 
they  fall  into  want,  are  treated  with  more  harshness  than  English 
paupers.  This  to  Great  Britain  is  a  question  of  the  addition  of  a 
few  pence  to  the  poor-rate  in  particular  localities :  to  Ireland,  it  ia 
practically  a  question  of  equality  of  rights.* 

It  is  a  universal  complaint  in  England  that  no  two  Irishmen  say 
the  same  thing  about  their  country.  I  fear  I  have  said  nothing' 
which  will  in  the  least  degree  remove  that  reproach,  if  it  is  a 
reproach.  Of  course  what  I  say  must  be  considered  on  its  merits 
alone.  But  its  force  will  not  he  weakened  by  this,  that  it  will  be 
certain  to  please  no  party  in  Ireland,  except  only  those  who  love  the 
Church  for  its  own  sake. 

I  have  tiU  now  endeavoured  to  write  dispassionately,  as  an  im- 
partial politician,  on  a  Bubject  in  which  nevertheless  I  feel  a  profound 
personal  interest,  though  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  and  have  no  near 
connection  who  is  so.  But  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will  be 
a  bitter  trial,  and,  I  believe,  a  great  national  misfortune,  if  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  to  be  not  only  loosed  from  a  connection  with 
the  State  which  is  good  for  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church,  but 
also  deprived  of  those  endowments  which  arc  a  great  part  of  her 
means  of  usefulness.  If,  however,  such  a  misfortune  comes  on  our 
Church  and  our  country,  this  will  be  one  more  instance  of  the  appli- 
cation of  that  stem  law  which  is  only  to  be  repealed  at  the  end  of 
this  world,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children. 
Ko  Protestant  Church  has  so  much  to  repent  of  as  that  of  Ireland. 
In  the  last  century,  the  dominant  Protestant  party  endeavoured  to 
convert  the  whole  of  the  upper  classes  to  its  creed  by  means  of  a 
system  the  wickedness  of  which  has  been  seldom  surpassed.  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  purchasing  land,  and  from  giving  a 
liberal  education  to  their  children  ;  and  the  heir  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  any  member  of  the  family  who  would  turn 
Protestant.  This  policy  succeeded ;  it  made  Protestants  of  nearly 
all  the  upper  classes,  and  the  poor  were  regarded  as  of  no  account. 
But  the  poor  will  not  always  allow  themselves  to  be  forgotten  ;  and 

*  I,  at  least,  am  honest  as  to  the  pocuniaiy  part  of  tho  question,  for  I  haTO  advocated 
before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Duhlim  the  oqualiaatioi)  of  taxation  between  the  two 
conntriee,  by  keeping  the  income-lax  np  and  abolishing  those  taxes  levied  in  Graat 
Britain  which  we  do  not  pay. 
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the  social  miseries  from  which  Ireland  has  only  hegun  to  recover  are 
due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  different 
classes  of  society.  That  old  wicked  leaven  of  ascendancy  and  persecu- 
tion  has,  however,  been  now  almost  totally  cast  out  by  our  Church  ; 
it  survives  in  Orange  lodges,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  the  homes  and  in 
the  pulpits  of  our  clergy  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  historj' 
— at  least,  since  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  III. — the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  only  intent  on  doing  the  work  of  a  Church. 
But  if  at  this  time  the  English  democracy,  in  whose  hands  we  arc, 
honestly,  but  as  I  think  most  mistakenly,  decides  that  our  Church 
must  lose  those  endowments  which  are,  as  I  fear,  in  a  great  degree 
necessary  to  her  usefulness,  I  shall  not  express  any  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion where  I  see  reason  for  none,  hut  I  shall  recognise  and  acknowledge 
the  righteous  judgment  of  Qod. 

Joseph  Johk  Murphy. 

Note. — The  foregoing  article  was  written  before  the  publication  of  the  DoceniLcr 
number  of  this  Rariow,  and  consequently  before  I  read  Mr.  Ludlow's  article  on  thu 
same  subject.  Wetc  I  now  to  go  over  the  points  whore  I  agree  and  where  I  differ  wiUi 
him,  I  should  double  the  bulk  of  this  article  without  proportionate!}'  increasing  ita  value. 
I  will  only  thank  him  for  hia  noble  defence  of  the  principle  of  National  Churches. 


ONE  WORD  MORE  OX  THE  CLERGY  AND 

SCIENCE. 


IX  a  brief  reply  to  Dr.  IIookeT  inserted  in  tlie  Contemporary  Review 
for  Xovember,  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  expressions  used  on  more 
than  one  opportunity  by  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrar,  of  Harrow.  But  those 
references  were  merely  incidental ;  and  nothing  waa  further  from  my 
wish  than  to  reopen  a  controversy  with  ilr.  Farrar,  for  whose  zeal 
and  earnestness  I  entertain  sincere  respect.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  letter  which  he  immediately  addressed  to  the  Guardian  (of 
Nov.  11),  that  he  felt  aggrieved  by  what  he  calls  my  "  strictxires," 
and  especially  by  a  note  in  which  I  described  his  address  at  the  Dublin 
CongTCfis  as  a  "  remorseless  chastisement  of  his  brother  clergymen."  • 
He  therefore  announced  that  he  should  "  now  publish,  as  soon  as  any 

•  A  triflin;-  iniusliop  may  lio  disp««d  of  in  n  note.  Mr.  Fansr  writes : — "  I  do  not 
blame  Dr.  Hannah  for  formu]^  an  crroiieoua  concvptioD  of  my  paper  at  the  Dublin 
Churvh  Congtrss,  ifrsuac  4f  aJmitt  that  It  hat  not  md  it."  The  infiTeucc  suggested 
by  the  above  voida  i*.  that  I  had  noplectcil  the  ordinary  rult«  of  justice  and  cooiteAj- 
by  not  taking-  the  tronblc  to  read  a  paper  on  which  1  meant  to  romment,  though  H  la)- 
rt-adr  to  my  bands.  What  1  reoUr  taiid  was  (CaHltmj>orary  Rtriftr  for  November,  p.  lOD. 
note',  th-it  I  bad  *•«  yrt  "  6C«i  only  an  abstract  of  the  paper;  and  the  context  showed 
distinctly  how  the  matter  stood,  lis.,  that  I  had  (Am  to  content  myself  with  the  abstract 
(a  rigon>u»lr  just  one,  as  it  provud),  because  I  waa  foired  to  send  the  note  to  th«  prints 
•ome  days  before  the  full  report  reached  me,  which  w«s  not  till  a  week  after  the  paUi- 
catiou  of  the  abstract. 
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opportunity  occurred,  the  paper  which "  he  hiul  "rcadatSion  Col- 
le(fe ; "  and  it  ficcotdingly  appcai-ed  ia  this  Itevicn-  for  Dccanbcr.  "  Dr. 
Uuimah  will  then  l>e  nble  to  eee,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  object  which  I 
havH  had  in  viev  vras  not  thv  ycvy  ignoble  one  of  caiitiDg  diacr«dit  on 
my  brethren  ;"  an  aaaurance  which  F  readily  believe.  He  coucludcs 
tho  letter  in  nearly  the  aamo  words  which  he  had  used  in  n  previous 
remonstrance  {Gufin/ian,  Sept.  IS,  1807J:  "Let  me  not  bv  counted 
un  enemy  for  a  »nial]  and  hiunblc  endcnvour  to  bring  aonic  of  my 
brethren  to  a"  certain  apcciHcd  opinion. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Farmr  in  deproentiDg  pcnwnnl  oontroTcrey 
when  it  con  be  avoided ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  given  occasion 
for  it  by  uniug  any  careltnu  jihrases  in  a  discussion  on  a  subject  of 
oon^dcmblc  hi»torical  intercut.  But  let  any  one  read  the  three 
lectures  in  wliicb  wo  can  now  study  A[r.  Fan-ar'a  Tiews  in  detail, 
and  I  think  he  will  aharc  in  my  surpriJ^  that  Mr.  Farrar  ehoidd 
object  to  my  describing  any,  or  ind<>cd  all,  of  them  as  "  remorseless 
chastismnent.i  of  his  brother  clcrgii'men."  Flia  leclure  at  the  Buyal 
Institution,  which  wiiit  qtiot«d  in  my  original  article  (  Com.  Sec,  Sept., 
1KG7),  condcnited  thi>  clurgea  which  I  wished  to  deal  with  into  ao 
convenient  a  aummnry,  fhtit  1  felt  Hurc  (as  I  stJll  fcvlj  that  I  could 
nowhere  have  found  a  Buccinct«r  stAt«mcnt  of  the  case  aguiust  the 
olcrg3'.  I  read  hia  Dublin  Lecture  with  great  interest  as  aoon  as  it 
reached  me,  and  I  regi-et  that  I  caiuiot  quivUCy  the  jiidgiueut  which  I 
had  formed  from  the  Bbstract  in  tlie  nowspapcni.  aa  well  as  from  the 
loporlii  of  friends  who  were  present.  W«  havi>  now  had  the  odrau- 
toge  of  reading  a  third  lecture,  which  waa  drlivcrod  at  Sion  College 
atadat«  nothpocified,  but  wimc  time,  1  l>clii>vc,  before  the  Dublin  CoQ- 
grcu ;  and  in  spite  of  some  complimenls  which  it  pays  to  the  dcvoti<Hi 
of  the  clergj', — partly,  I  must  «iy,  at  ibe  ttxpejiso  of  their  iutoUi- 
genoe^ — it  is  aumly,  like  the  others,  an  "  remoraeless"  a  "cliaalise- 
ment"  aa  worda  could  expre«ii.  But  to  return  fuc  a  moment  to  the 
Dublin  addreaa.  I  observe  that  iho  Gaardiasi  reporter,  evidently  a 
cahu  and  not  unfriendly  critic,  ealla  it  "  a  denvncm(io»  of  the  bigotry 
and  norrowncse  of  the  parochial  clorgi',"  and  a  "  torrent  of  eloquent 
Titaperation ; "  while  a  leading  article  in  the  nunc  number  (Oet.  7) 
aaya  that  tho  paper  would  hnvo  li>ft  n  far  greater  imprcenon  if  its 
author  "could  only  accu-stom  himaelf  to  ttute  in  more  uieaaured 
language  the  valuable  truths  uihirh  form  the  batis  of  hi*  rraggfrniiong,'* 
This  ia  aa  exactly  oa  poaeible  the  very  gn>uiid  which  I  have  token  in 
CXBTX  portion  of  my  argument  in  which  Mr.  Farntr  viva  concerned. 

Tlio  position  is  hriofly  this.  The  alleged  ofieaocs  of  the  ol«rgy,  in 
offering  a  blind  roaietanoo  to  all  wientiftc  advancoti  orm  in  coses  where 
thoeo  advnneoe  did  not  wear  (as  tboy  often  have  done)  the  shape  of  need- 
less aggression  on  religious  belief,  ha\'e  formed  the  burthen  of  taanj 
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pages  of  inycctiTe,  and  hare  recently  been  consolidated  into  a  formal 
indictment  in  more  than  one  elaborate  biBtory.  On  tbis  subject  I 
Have  long  been  convinced  that  popular  prejudice  has  raised  a  structure 
of  exaggerated  injustice  on  tbe  foundation  of  some  acknowledged 
truths.  I  ventured  then  to  urge  that  there  was  another  side  to  the 
picture ;  that  tbe  indictment  represented  only  half  the  truth  ;  that 
in  some  cases  the  fault  lay  with  the  assailant ;  that  in  many  cases, 
tbe  clergy  supplied  the  leaders  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  should 
therefore  have  credit  for  the  good  as  (veil  as  blame  for  the  evil ;  that 
in  still  more  numerous  cases,  the  clergy  had  shown  sympathy  for 
the  sufferers,  even  when  they  thought  the  sufferings  partly  due  to 
indiscretion  ;  and  had  done  what  thoy  could  to  lighten  persecutions 
inflicted  under  a  false  thcorj"  of  duty,  which  coufesscdly  actuated  tho 
laity  quite  as  widely  as  the  clergy.  IIow  docs  Mr.  Farrar  meet  this 
very  moderate  endeavour  to  abate  the  charge  ?  Ry  examining  the 
facts  which  I  alleged  in  alleviation,  and  showing  that  I  have  mis- 
represented or  overstated  them  ?  Not  in  any  single  instance.  He 
simply  exaggerates  still  more  his  old  assertions,  our  common  share 
in  which  he  all  the  while  caUs  me  inconsistent  for  admitting  ;  and 
while  I  had  objected  to  his  painting  his  picture  all  shadow,  he  onlv 
deepens  the  shadows  and  more  persistently  ignores  tho  lights,  and 
would  make  the  whole  picture,  wore  it  possible,  ten  times  darker 
than  before. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  tender- 
ing the  assurance,  that  Mr.  Farrar  is,  in  purpose  and  intention,  as 
candid  as  the  daylight ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  his  precipitancy 
makes  his  reproduction  of  my  argument  one  scries  of  unintentional 
unfairnesses.  I  must  be  content  with  a  very  few  brief  specimens, 
taken  from  the  lecture  lost  published  ;  which  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  detailed  reply  to  my  paper  of  September,  1867.  I  had  said  in 
that  article  (p.  6) : — 

"  The  stock  instances  of  clericnl  persecution  .  .  .  often  boar  witness  to 
more  patience  than  u-e  shoiiU  cxjn'ct  on  tho  sido  of  the  persecutors,  and  mora 
iadiscretion  than  is  acknowledged  on  tbe  side  of  tho  nssailnut." 

Mr.  Farrar  refers  to  the  passage  in  these  terms  : — 

"  I  say  that  theology  has  not  repented,  because  tbeologiaua  still  extenuate 
the  crime,*  and  minmit  otlu-n  like  it.  'To  condemn  one  truth  is  more 
shameful  than  to  broach  two  errors ;'  yoi  a  clergyman  Tvho  wrote  on  this 
subject  the  other  day  is  turprised  at  the  patience  often  shown  by  the 
persecutors"  (p.  GIO). 

•  The  "crime"  had  jnrt  been  described  as  " Scripturo  poirorted  by  its  accrsditfid 
gnardi&ns  to  peipotratc  black  injustice  and  to  stifto  splendid  truth ; "  and  as  "  religion 
arraying  her  awfiil  sanctions  and  sacred  energies  in  tho  very  ran  of  rctrogieasion  And 
falsehood." 
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ThU  alight  turn  iniai-oprt'Sfuta  tlic  M-Uulc  current  of  my  thought. 
Ky  mcaoiiig  vod  siu'cly  plum  ;  that  an  apjicul  i'tx>m  heated  declama- 
tions to  the  simple  facta  of  historj-  would  often  disclose  un  amouDt 
of  paticnco  which  those  (Icolamntionsi  never  led  us  to  oxpccl.  The 
pervereioD  is,  that  I  thought  this  patience  il  symptom  of  sucli  uuox- 
pBcted  weakness  in  the  persecutors  ni«  to  call  forth  my  surprise. 

In  tny  next  Bciitence,  I  proceeded  to  give  instances,  and  hfgtiu  u 
foUowa : — 

"  tn  the  eighth  omttuy,  the  Irishnum  Vir^ns  wan  accused  at  Itomo 
by  81.  Bouifiios  for  the  hcrosy  oF  aBsertiii;j  the  exi^tentre  of  tbo  Xntipodf^x ; 
yet  Ue  obbuned,  aad  kept  till  bis  duatb,  llie  kinbopric  of  Bidsburfi,  nod 
afterwards  was  aaiiiti;d.  In  tho  touth  cealim',  tliu  famous  (icrbcri  was 
KUiipected  of  s'l^ioiir  nnd  i]e<.'ro[iia[icy :  but  liu  ro^a  through  tho  arcfa- 
bishnprica  of  Rbelni*  anil  Ravenna  to  Si.  Pater's  chair." 

Ihe  followiug  is  the  tthok  of  Mr.  Furrar's  aasver  : — 

"  The  fatt)  of  men  like  Virgiliua  in  tho  eighth  centm>-  aud  Gerhert  in  tho 
ttiuth.  of  whom  the  tirsL  was  persecuted  for  Msertiu};  the  oxiittoneo  of  tho 
Antij>a<!l«i),  and  tfa«  SMOud  was  laid  noder  an  iuWrdict  and  car»id  afi  a 
inaxician  because  he  ynvi  a  remarliAblo  discovorert  ittra  only  prophecin  of 
whnl  wag  to  come  "  (p.  606). 

Truo,  in  more  senses  than  Jfi*.  Furrar  moana.  But  can  this  bo 
called  a  sufficient  or  appropriate  aaswer  f  Is  it  not  a  mere  neglect 
of  all  the  qualifying  circumstancoit,  and  a  uiorv  repfilition  of  what 
nobody  denied, — of  what,  too,  I  hav*;  been  rejK'atedly  taunted  for 
destroying  my  own  argument  by  admitting — tbut  there  vas  a  dork 
cloud  &a  well  aa  a  silver  lining,  that  in  this  case  (he  shield  of  silver 
hod  a  duakier  aidol* 

Mr.  Forrar  passes  next  to  lloger  Bueon,  and  remarks : — 

••  Now  lot  me  paOM  bcm  to  My  tlutt  of  Into  soinv  cIvtkj-iul-u  hnro  thoiichl 
to  prove  tiiiit  theol*tgMn»  hunr  ho  temitncy  in  iienrcittf.  aiitna,  becaui<«  some 
I'miuent  men  of  scieocQ  have  themselves  becu  vci'lvsiafities." 

AVhat  I  diti  say  was : — 

"  So  (iur  OS  per«tentinn  goes,  the  ChuT«li  has  contrilmt^d  its  fiiD  absn 
tiffictimi  ii»  well  <u  jHirsi-etiiorM :  nor  has  it  Wkfd  its jiixt  jiroportioii  of  Uioso 
muro  f»rluDnto  diacovervrs,  whoso  discretion  or  caluiicsii  hM  preserved 
tbom  from  beiu^  rankvd  iu  eithcrr  clasu." 

Mr.  Farmr  has  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  umag  quotation  marks 
without  giving  the  ivferoncc;  so  that  uu  opponent  uuiy  get  the 
discredit  of  cxproseioos  which  be  would  repudiate,  because  they  will 
naturally  ho  assumed  to  have  hecu  taken  from  bis  argument.  Thus 
Lo  writes : — 

"It  bns  been  tho  fashion  to  nay  of  late  (Iiat  rialileo  woolil  bavo  eBeap»d 
if  he  had  but  thewc  'a  dceent  duplicity'  in  '  formaliitinf;' bis  '>piiuons. 
Thauk  Gud  bo  did  not  I  and  would  that  theologiaua  iu  this  respect  would 
uuiUlehiml"  (p.  010). 

I  should  very  much  like  to  know  who  is  responsiUofor  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  that  "  decent  duplicity."  It  is  certainly  not  mine, 
either  word  or  thing ;  and  I  utterly  abhor  it  and  reject  it.  If,  as  I 
presume,  it  ia  taken  from  some  one  who  wished  to  discredit  the  yiew 
which  has  recently  prevailed  on  Galileo's  case,  I  repudiate  it  as  an 
unjustifiable  perversion  of  the  meaning.  For  my  own  part,  on  this 
leading  case  of  Galileo  and  Copernicus,  I  simply  repeated  what  &r 
more  unimpeachable  authorities  had  pointed  out  before  me.  Dr. 
Whewell,  for  example,  ^vrites  : — 

"If  we  are  thus  unable  to  excuse  the  coaduct  of  Galileo's  judges,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  give  our  uuGouditional  admiratioa  to  the  philosopher  him- 
self. Perhaps  the  lonmitional  ilfcnmm  which,  as  we  have  seen,  wms 
required  in  treating  of  the  Copcmican  system,  iiuiy  excuu  or  explain  the 
furtive  mode  of  insinuating  his  doctrines  irhiek  ht  often  employe  [not,  obaerve, 
which  lie  is  blamed  for  not  etuploying] ,  and  which  some  of  his  hktorians 
admire  as  snbtlc  irony,  while  others  blame  it  as  insincerity.  But  I  do  not 
see  with  what  propriety  Galileo  can  be  looked  upon  as  a '  Martyr  of  Science.'  " 

And  again : — 

M.  Marini  "  confirms  the  conclusion  which  I  think  almost  all  persona 
who  have  studied  the  facte  have  arriTed  ut"  [the  note  mentions  Leibnitz, 
Guizot,  Spittler,  Eicbhom,  Raumcr,  Ranke,  as  having  "  at  last  done 
justice  to  the  Roman  Church  "] , — "  that  Galileo  trifled  with  authority  to 
which  he  professed  to  submit,  and  was  punished  for  obstinate  contomaey, 
not  for  heresy."  (WbeweU,  Hist.  Ind.  Sc,  i.,  305, 898,  ed.  1867.)  "We  moat 
not  calnmniate  even  the  Inquisition,"  is  the  reasonable  caution  which 
Dr.  Whewoll  quotes  from  Dclambro  (lb.,  p.  309).  "  The  prosecutors  of 
Gohleo  are  still  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  aversion  of  mankind ;  although, 
as  wc  have  seen,  they  did  not  net  till  it  seemed  that  their  position  compelled 
them  to  do  so,  and  then  proceeded  with  nil  the  gentleness  and  moderation 
which  were  compatible  with  judicial  forms  "  (/''.,  p.  812). 

Mr.  Farrar  quotes,  with  emphatic  italics,  another  sentence  of  Dr. 
Whewell's,  to  which  I  had  referred  : — "  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  scries  of  misfortunes  which  assailed  the  reformers  of 
philosophy,"  of  the  date  of  Roger  Bacon.  But  ho  omits  the  qnali- 
fication  which  I  also  quoted  from  the  sequel  of  the  passage,  that 
"  the  most  unfortunate  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  least  temperate- 
and  judicious  reformers."  (Philos.  of  Disc,  pp.  101-2.) 

Lower  down  in  a  paragraph  already  quoted,  wo  find  the  following 
surprising  proposition  : — "  The  duty  of  a  scientific  man  is  to  inquire 
and  not  toformuMe  "  (p.  GIO).  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
meaning  Mr.  Farrar  gives  to  this  last  word.  He  seems  to  think  it 
has  some  inseparable  connexion  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  As  I 
used  it  myself,  I  applied  it  to  theologians,  who  are  often  taunted 
with  being  unable  to  state  clearly  what  they  really  believe.  As 
applied  to  science,  I  presume  it  would  indicate  that  lost  crown  and 
result  of  enquiry,  which  is  parallel  in  science  to  the  formatian  of  a 
formula  in  theology ;  parallel,  but  of  course  not  identical ;  the  eomo 
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rcUtivdiy,  not  al)«olutcIy  ;  to  deny  tfao  value  of  irhicli,  is  to  say  tliat 
the  end  in  UM>]ea<i  as  i-ompaml  with  the  meunn,  and  that  inrn  of 
science  are  bound  to  go  on  inqiiiring  for  pror  without  marking 
progreM  on  their  road  by  annoancing  even  a  provisional  conclusion 
in  the  sliape  nf  somo  one  wide  or  all-embractng  law. 

Another  Rentcnoo  I  nhnll  nmply  transcribe,  without  ventaring  to 
weaken  its  effect  by  a  word  of  criticism ; — 

"  Wo  Btill  anlmppily  Hve  in  an  ago  of  pcrM-'cutions,  proMcntions,  dcpriva- 
vations.  oxcumniiuiicutioas,  ojectiona  fcr  niuro  cliffvrunNH  of  tbeoretieal 
opinioa  on  matters  of  UibUoal  exa^ma.  And  one  conseqneneo  ia.  tltat  oti 
ahaoai  all  sabj«ctB,t  there  is  pethaps  lessof  dtittued  uud  indepeadeot  Ikoo^t 
ia  Eufflaiid  Lbau  in  anf  country  of  tbu  world  "  (\>.  C12). 

The  oaseiif  of  Dean  Buddand  and  rrofesaor  Sedgwick  are  again 
pnKiuoed  at  full  length  as  convincing  proofs  of  the  relentLeas  and 
persoouting  temper  of  oui'  times.  I  said  enoagh  on  thia  point  in  my 
last  article;  which  Mr.  Farnir answers  in  tho  Gnniilini'hy  asking  mo 
if  I  "  nuttu  to  tliMff"  llmt  they  were  oneu  reviled  by  clerit-al  writers 
and  clerical  organs  for  their  scientific  opinions.  How  could  I  pos- 
sibly m(M>t  io  <Ien'j  what  I  haw  espliritly  admitted?  ^Vhat  I  ditl 
]y  wtHf  that  this  sort  of  pcriM>cution  (if  it  dceenx-d  the  name)  was 
Buiat«d  to  do  tho  smallost  harm  to  it«  dtstinguiiihed  objects,  or  was 
Tn  any  way  worthy  of  their  serioua  aClHaiitum.  Those  who  think  that 
the  Urea  of  »uch  men  could  be  vmbtttared  by  such  worthlewa  retorts 
as  Mr.  Farrar  has  tak«a  the  trouble  to  exhusne  and  to  print  twice 
oTcr,  must  have  formed  a  very  diffeornt  «ew  from  mine  of  the  calm 
and  uiauly  character,  which  would  lead  both,  in  the  words  I  uaod 
before,  to  care  nothing  for  such  iwsailauts  "  beyond  the  exact 
measure  of  apprt«oiati(ui  wtiieh  their  argument*  deserved." 

Both  Mr.  Farrur  and  an  ally  who  came  \a  the  nsone  in  the 
QHarditm  (Tfov.  2o)  assail  me  with  the  text  about  killing  the  prophets 
and  then  building  their  (wpulchres.     The  latter  writes, — 

'*  In  hiK  Ictt^-r  Or.  HanunJt  Imiltis  the  tombs  of  Whalcly  Hnd  Arnold. 
Bat  bad  lie  livad  iii  tlinlr  dity  hii  would  hiire  Imm>u  a  partaker  with  tbo«e 
wbo  piAni«cul«d  tboM  propb«te." 

May  I  venture  to  ask  for  the  evidence  ?  1  am  old  enough  to  /ww 
"lived  in  their  day."  MTint  single  lino  can  bo  quoted  from  ray 
n-ritings  (of  wliich,  ho'K'ever,  I  may  reasonably  nippose  this  gon* 
tleuian  to  be  entirely  ignorant),  to  support  this  charge  of  my  being 
"a  partaker  with  those  who  pcraecutcd  Ihoeo  prophets?"  If  he 
ppoko  hastily  on  the  boIo  evidence  of  my  short  letter  to  the  Guanhtm 
of  November  18, 1  reply  that  he  scemR  to  have  judged  of  that  letter 
without  referring  to  the  earlier  and  more  eoneiHc  of  the  two  loctures 
from  which  the  quotutious  which  I  uited  were  taken.  Ifr.  Farrur 
says  that  my  argument  on  K.  Itacon  and  Campanella  (not  that  I 
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accept  the  terms  in  which  he  states  it),  "  is  truly  to  slay  the  prophets 
and  then  build  their  sepulchres ;  to  kill  the  foremost  men  of  their 
order,  and  then  lay  claim  to  their  credit  for  the  justification  of  their 
murderers  "  (p.  607).  My  worst  offence  has  been  that  of  pleading 
that  the  persecutors  were  not  always  as  black  as  they  were  painted  : 
but  as  I  have  certainly  never  "  extenuated  the  crime  "  of  persecution, 
I  cannot  see  that  this  effort  of  charity  has  made  me  a  sharer  in  their 
»in.  If  I  have  urged  that  new  ideas  were  sure  to  meet  with  oppofli- 
tion,  I  have  said  no  more  than  Mr.  Grove,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"opposition"  that  is  "usual  utid  proper  to  novel  ideas."*  But  I 
have  said  not  a  word  to  palliate  the  sin  of  confronting  novelties  by 
attempts  at  violent  repression.  And  do  I  "  commit  sins  like  it "  if  I 
venture  to  plead,  that  the  error  of  making  such  attempts  was  common 
to  both  laity  and  clerg}',  and  that  in  behalf  of  both  alike  the  truth 
of  history  compels  ns  to  admit,  that  in  some  degree,  at  all  events, 
"  their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age?" 

But  I  must  conclude.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Farrar's  lecturea 
which  I  cordially  admire ;  there  is  also  much  from  which  I  dissent 
profoundly.  Let  me  close  by  a  brief  remark  on  his  three  practical  con- 
clusions— viz.,  that  we  ought,  under  no  circumstances,  to  put  a  force 
on  Scripture  language  ;  that  we  ought  not  to  go  to  Scripture  for  our 
scientific  knowledge  ;  and  that  "  we  must  take  humbler  ground,"  I 
had  certainly  (in  Sept.  1867)  stated  the  first  two  points  as  empha- 
tically as  Mr.  Farrar,  though  not  on  exactly  the  same  basis  nor  in  the 
same  language  ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  remind  the  reader  that  I 
expressed  both  points  in  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Pusey,  supported  \(y 
those  of  Archbishop  Manning,  and  confirmed  by  references  to  a  host 
of  contemijorary  clergj'.  While  they  might  object  to  several  other 
phrases  used  by  Mr.  Farrar,  the  great  majority  would  acquiesce  most 
cordially  in  this,  that  we  should  "  reverence  the  Bible  too  truly  to 
take  it  for  a  manual  of  natural  science,  and  to  think  that  it  needs 
such  puny  and  such  questionable  aid"  (p.  619).  For  the  third  point, 
we  shall  none  of  us  be  the  worse  for  exhortations  to  humility,  as  well 
as  to  all  forms  of  Christian  charity ;  ond  I  trust  I  may,  without 
offence,  remark  that  Mr.  Furrar's  eloquent  expostulations  might  be 
very  legitimately  directed  against  the  disposition  to  preach  down 
so-called  persecution  under  the  unconscious  influence  of  a  persecuting 
spirit. 

J.  Hannah. 


'  Correlation  of  PLysJcal  Forces,"  Treface,  p.  ix.,  ed.  1862. 


MARCUS  AUREUUb  AKU  THE  TALMUD. 


THK  nsmn  of  the  great  Stoic  Emperor  lias  been  brouf^ht  IWore 
EngLisli  reodors  within  the  last  few  years  with  new  dixtiiicl* 
neur.  Mr.  Ihtaurice,  in  hio  "  IViaiory  of  Moral  Philcuophy,"  baa, 
with  hie  u.'^ual  tatiight,  led  n»  to  aymputhixc  nith  tho  calm,  horoiv 
temper,  the  profound  sense  of  the  ncod  and  thu  presence  of  ii  Divine 
Otiidc,  vbich  choract<.»mc  the  "  Self-Communing* "  *  of  the  man 
vho  showed  bow  a  Stoic  could  bo  true  to  himself  under  tlie  purple 
L'hlaray«  of  eoTt-mignty,  s&  Gpietotus  had  shown  huw  tho  B&me 
belief  could  ennoble  lUiu  who  hud  to  live  as  a  slave,  and  was  oppreased 
by  bodily  iufirmity.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  best  eseays, 
has  given  pmof  thut  the  conlctuplation  of  that  ehnracter  could  kindle 
in  him  an  unwonted  cnlhufiiusm,  that  he  found  there  eomcthinji'  sbov« 
the  "aveetD9M  and  light"  on  which  he  commonly  luvishcs  his 
pmise,  or  ebio  those  vcn*  grarrs  in  their  loftieat  and  len*(t  alloyed 
Ibrm.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Fan-ar,  in  his  recently  published  vcJume, 
"ikelccrs  after  God,"  hoti  placed  Marcus  Aorclius,  together  with 
£{noletua  and  Seneca,  in  the  list  of  tho.sc  who  serve  to  illustruto  the 
law  that  "  God  is  no  reepccter  of  persons,  but  that  ia  every  nation 
he  that  Icaroth  Him  and  workcth  righteousuoM  is  accepted  with 
Him." 


*  I  ^To  Uti«  M  a  litl"  Dion*  plM»J]r  cwroqMnwliDg  to  Um  origioal  ri  h'c  iavrim,  tluxi 
the  iiKirc  fc«qitf-''  "  UcditntMiu." 

vol.  X.  o 
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And  it  vill  be  owned  that  the  more  we  know  of  tihe  man  and  of 
his  writiogs  the  more  this  interest  deepens.  We  are  hrougbt  into 
contact  with  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  held  a  podtion  of  com- 
manding power  as  a  solemn  trost,  living  nndor  a  pezpetoal  aeJf- 
Bcratiny,  and  obeying  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts.  With  a  trustful  faith  which  reminds  ua  of  St.  Paul's 
words,  that "  aU  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  loTO 
God,"  he  counts  up,  one  by  one,  all  the  erenta  of  his  life, — the  kins- 
men, friends,  and  guardians  under  whose  care  he  grew,  the  teacbera 
and  thinkers  who  had  led  him  on  to  truth,  as  blessings  that  be  had 
received  from  God,  elements  in  the  education  by  which  he  had  beea 
disciplined,  and  was  to  be  led  onward  towards  perfection.  Sven. 
the  blindness  or  connivance  as  to  the  vices  of  his  wife  Faustina,  and 
his  son  Commodus,  at  which  Gibbon  sneers,  may  be  regarded  aa,  mor« 
or  lees,  part  of  the  fortitude  with  which  he  "  accepted  the  inevitable,** 
and  sought  to  keep  the  tranquillity  of  hia  life  unimpaired  by  those 
disturbing  forces.  And  it  was  not,  we  must  remember,  the  life  of 
an  eclectic  dilettanti  like  Alexander  Severus,  or  a  reactionary  dreamer 
— a  "  iRomantiker,"  as  Strauss  calls  him — like  Julian.  He  came  to 
the  purple  when  the  reins  of  Empire  required  to  be  held  with  a 
strong  hand,  when  barbarous  tribes,  Quadi  and  marcomanni,  were 
hovering  threateningly  on  his  frontier,  when  the  finances  and  judicial 
administration  of  the  provinces  required  the  most  watchful  handling. 
Our  own  Alfred  presents,  in  many  respects,  the  most  complete 
parallel,  all  l^o  more  striking  because  there  is  no  trace  of  any  con- 
acious  reproduction. 

For  Christian  thinkers  the  life  itself  ia  full  of  problems  of  deep 
interest.  Students  of  Church  history  have  to  associate  it  also  partly 
with  the  legend  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  which  shows,  even  on. 
the  hypothesis  that  relegates  it  most  entirely  to  the  regions  of  the 
iabuloiis,  that  there  was  something  in  him  which  attracted  the  em- 
pathy and  admiration  of  the  Christians  of  the  Empire,  and  xaade 
them  wish,  in  spite  of  adverse  iacte,  to  claim  him  as  their  own.  Bat 
they  are  compelled  to  recognise,  in  spite  of  all  prepossessions  in  his 
iavour,  that  be  took  his  {dace  unong  the  persecutors  of  the  new 
faith,  that  the  treatmrait  of  its  adherents  in  his  reign  was  more  serere 
than  it  had  been  under  hia  immediate  predecessors.  They  find  a 
strange  contradiction  between  his  admiration  for  the  Stoic's  soom  of 
danger,  and  regardlessness  of  life,  and  the  supercilious  cdxhieas  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  heroism  of  Christian  martjrrs.  The  only 
notice  that  he  takes  of  them  in  his  "  Meditatiofna,"  is  to  express  hu 
admiration  of  the  soul  that  ie 


"  Beady,  if  need  be,  either  bo  quit  its  tenancy  of  the  body,  or  to  be 
Boattered  to  the  winds,  pr  utterly  eztiuguished,  or  alade  ia  being ;  by '  ready  * 
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1  inejiQ,  (hftt  this  shooUI  rise  oat  of  iU  own  ia4ep<D<lL>nt  judgment,  uot  of 
ment  obatinacy  (napaTa^}  aui  Ibc  Chrislianit  do,  Uil  wiUi  Tull  coimidcntiuii 
■nd  calm  f<dr-reffpect,  luid  fr«e  from  all  tragic  iiira,*  to  an  to  iwnuadtt 
oth«M  also."     (M*dil.,  xi.,  8.) 

Among  the  conUsiupumi-ics  of  Auruliua  tbcrc  iros  one  in  a  remote 
proviacD  of  the  Eicpixc,  oDkoovn  to  all  Romaa  writorfl,  unknown  to 
nil  Christfan  fathers,  finding  no  place  in  historioa  of  tbe  world  or 
litstorioe  of  the  Church,  whose  niuiio  for  many  ocnturics  wu  fuiuillar 
only  to  the  schoIaTs  of  his  own  nice,  or  the  few  Christitm  diviDes  who 
in  the  lore  of  liabhinism.  Hut  he,  too.  hits  beon  brought 
nfllHK  our  own  time  with  new  promineacc.  The  liibours  of  men 
like  Bamagc  and  Joet,  and  Oratx  and  llapoport,  popularised  in 
Kugliuid  by  Dottii  Milman  in  bia  "Histon*  of  the  Jews,"  tboae  of 
Dr.  Emmiuiuel  Deutsch  in  the  QHarfrrly  arltole  on  the  Talmud, 
which  tvelveiDontb!!  ago  was  tbe  theme  of  moat  men's  wonder,  hare 
UH  look  with  iiiteiwtt.  jierhajM  even  with  rcvert'iict',  on  tbe 
!  of  Rabbi  Jeliuda-lia-Nuai — (be  "prim'c"  or  "palrianib"  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim,  m  for  as  that  still  continued  tu  buvc  on  ideal  existence, 
tbe  heir  of  Gamaliel  and  Hillcl  in  the  great  scribal  snccoenon.  The 
impre»iion  whieb  be  iiuido  on  the  men  of  bit*  own  time  and  raee 
J8  Khown  in  tbo  fact  that  the  titlo  "Kabbi"wa8  applied  to  him 
ROT*  t^i(^.  with  no  furtbei-  note  of  indiTidual  distinction,  lie  waa 
known  M  tbe  "aaint,"  tbe  "holy  one,"  the  "meek."  Aa  being,  like  bia 
forefather  HiUeU  of  the  bouse  of  David,  the  incxtingitirtboblc  hope  of 
lerad  centred  for  a  time  in  him  aa  they  bod  centred  previously  under 
Hadrian  on  tbe  "Son  of  the  star,"  the  roU'l  Uiir-Kochbo.  His  dia- 
cipte  Abbu  Arclca  (bimsclf  known  by  tbe  b<mourahlo  distinction  of 
"  Itab  ")  said  that  if  he  wore  to  Jook  for  tbe  Meseiub  as  muiiifestcd  in 
any  of  bis  contcmponiriea,  be  xliould  turn  to  Jebudu-ba-Niu!  and  to 
none  else.  But  fur  ua,  lu  Dr.  Deubtuh  has  shown,  Rubbi  Jehuda  lios 
]c(V  a  more  enduring  numumcnt.  Ho  comes  before  m  us  tbe  Moses 
of  later Rabbinisra,  the  compiler  of  the  Miftcshna,  tbe  man  who  under- 
took to  collect,  if  not  into  a  Ryotcmntio  code,  yrt  into  cnmetbing  like 
a  m»yr(«  Jnris,  tbo  oral  traflitloDB  of  tbo  schooU  of  Palesline,  and 
Icf^  it  on  a  ler^fia  h  &ii  to  poftterity.  It  became,  in  its  turn,  the 
Bturtiug-point  of  a  new  literature.  Ilalnriuih,  luid  Hugadob,  and 
Jltctmshim,  exegesis,  and  tradition,  and  legend,  rluslcrcd  round  it  in 
T&r)~ing  forme  among  tbe  Jow£  of  i'alestine  and  Babylon,  and  m  tho 

*  'kTptiY>fBve.  TIm  dlnet  bruins:  or  this  cpitlivt  ti»  aot,  lo  1^  u  I  Imov,  Imot 
noticod  by  any  eonnnenlAtor.  It  r<<i;i'init,  I  bnlinvn,  n  n«w  rignillcanop.  tf  vu  think  of 
it  u  alloitiag  to  ths  doatog  iranU  at  t.  zii.  of  JuitiB'<t  Moond  Jfl»f^  in  wUeli  ho 
mfnmm  lubwith  tk«t  aoBM  aos  (mMntag  oUTioiuiTi  •<■■>*  Cbrifttan^  fiMrloat  ot  dMik, 
•mi]A  ay  oat  "  trilb  atmgic  roaco"  (rpo/uf  ri  fy^)  and  utter  a  pru[At(ic  daaiiiwii*- 
doii  of  the  iqjiutict!  uid  mpenlitioa  of  liwtbea  aagiittalaa.  Tbe  0Mii)iid««aB  it-dm^j 
too  Btrildng  to  Iutq  bona  uccMtenUL 
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comment  overahadowed  the  text,  and  the  Gemara  and  the  Hisclma 
together  grew  to  the  colossal  dimensions  of  that  Talmud,  of  which, 
thanks  to  the  last-named  writer,  moat  English  readers  now  know 
something  more,  and  can  take  (with  whatever  drawback)  a  truer 
estimate  than  they  could  a  short  twelvemonth  back. 

There  is  something  striking  enough  in  the  thought  that  two  men 
BO  strangely  contrasted  in  thought,  fortimes,  character,  were  living 
at  the  same  period.  That  interest  is  more  than  heightened,  it  takra 
us  by  storm  as  with  a  strange  fascination,  when  we  are  led  to  belieye 
that  the  two  were  not  strangers  to  each  other ;  that  they  met  and 
conversed  with  mutual  respect,  with  feelings,  on  one  side  at  least, 
that  deepened  into  personal  affection.  The  thought  is  one  which, 
might  almost  rouse  Landor  from  his  grave  to  write  a  new  "  imaginary 
conversation  "  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Rabbi,  the  author  of  the 
"  Meditations  "  and  the  compiler  of  the  Mischna.  The  idea,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  has  hardly  as  yet  como  within  the  horizon  of  English 
writers  of  the  history  of  the  Churcli  or  the  Empire,  and  naturally 
challenges  a  somewhat  sceptical  scrutiny.  Dr.  Arnold  Bodek,  how- 
ever, in  an  elaborate  monograph  •  which  ho  has  just  published,  does 
not  shrink  from  maintaining  this  thesis ;  and  brings  together  an 
amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  interesting  in  itself  and  in  the 
collateral  issues  which  it  raises,  and  establishing  the  point  in  question 
to  at  least  a  high  degree  of  probability.  I  shall  be  rendering,  I 
believe,  an  acceptable  eer^'ice  to  those  who  find  a  never- failing  interest 
in  the  history  of  human  thought  in  the  critical  period  when  Philo- 
sophy, and  Judaism,  and  Christianity  were  working  together  towards 
the  then  unknown  future,  if  I  attempt  to  give  a  risitmi  of  his 
arguments,  noting  here  and  there  some  points  that  como  within 
the  average  rango  of  an  English  student's  reading,  but  have  not 
found  a  place  in  Dr.  Bodek's  otherwise  exhaustive  treatise. 

It  had  been  known  to  most  Babhinical  scholars  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Midrashim,  in  the  biographical  notices  scattered  here  and  there 
of  Babbt  Jehuda,  speak  of  him  as  the  friend  of  a  Koman  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  give  the  nome  of  Antoninus.  Among  our  own  Hebraists, 
Selden,  whom  Dr.  Bodek  quotes,  and  Lightfoot,  whom  he  does  not 
quote,  refer  to  this  intimacy.  The  latter  cites  f  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  a  passage  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the  Emperor  had  secretly 
become  a  convert  to  Judaism,  and  received  the  sign  of  the  Covenant. 
"When  the  proselytes  of  righteousness  (those,  f>.,who  ore  circmncised) 

*  Uaicus  AurcliuB AntoninuB,  als  Fround  nnd  Zeitgenosae  dea  Babbi  JcbiidA-ho-Nasi. 
Ein  Boitrag  eut  CnJturgeschicbto  Ton  Dr.  Amold  Bodek.  Leipeig :  Dnnckor  nnii 
Hnmblot.     1BG8. 

t  Chronica  Temponun  Forcrgon.,  Sect.  ^-ii.  Opp.  ij.  p.  Ufi,  in  the  Rotterdam  folio 
edition  of  I68S. 
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shall  take  tbcir  place  in  the  world  to  come,  thel^mperor  AntoulntiBaUall 
l>e  the  loader  of  that  company."  Ligbtfoot  hiinself  seems  dispoced  to 
give  rredeuco  to  1h»  story,  and  balaacos  b^wi>pn  Antoninos  Piua  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  probably  idenltiied  with  the  hero  of  it.  Later 
leg^ndit  expaudetl  th«.'  utorj'  iiitn  stranj^e  extraTaf»ance».  At  the  time 
of  the  Rabbi's  birth,  it  was  soiJ,  a.ii.  125,  in  fho  year  when  Itithar, 
tho  luMt  etruughuld  of  Dur^Kochbu's  ineurroction,  fell,  and  Akibo,  who 
hod  bvcQ  the  Boul  of  Ibu  :i:ovoiDcnt,  dii-d,  thero  vua  un  imperiul  edict 
forbidding  circumcisioa.*  Simon,  bowovor,  the  mn  of  GamaUel  (this, 
U  may  be  noioA,  was  not  the  tiaraaliel  of  Acts  t.,  but  his  grnndiKiii), 
wiut  Iftithful  to  tho  Law,  and  circumpLsod  hii«  new-born  son.  Qo  was 
seiztHl  and  sent  to  liome,  and  there  found  favour  with  a  noble  lloman 
matroD,  vho  sheltered  tho  child  and  its  mother,  and  brought  it  up 
u  ft  foster-brother  with  her  own  son.  That  9aa  waa  the  fnture 
£mperoT.  The  two  were  thus  fricnde  Utcndly  from  their  cradle,  and 
their  later  intercourfto  was  but  the  renewal  of  the  intimacy  of  their 
childhood.  The  frirndship  lasted  through  life.  ^VTien  lh»  Rabbi 
heurd  uf  the  Kmperor'ii  dtwtb  lie  burst  into  a  cry  of  lameutatiou: 
*'  The  bond  in  broken." 

For  the  mast  part  these  notices  have  remained,  nn  ha^  Xkvu  said, 
unknown  te  the  historians  of  the  Kmpin^  or  the  biogrsphcra  of  tho 
imperial  philosopher.  P'or  tho  fuw  who  have  dlscuncd  them  at  oU, 
mostly  Jewish  scholare,  there  was  the  question,  who  wb-h  the  Anto- 
ninus thus  referred  to  f  No  lese  than  eight  emperors  (Antoninus 
Pius,  Marcus  AiireliuB,  Couimodui!i,  SeToruD,  Cunicalla,  Goto,  SLicrinus, 
Klngabalu-s)  ii.scd  the  name  on  their  coins  and  olHciid  inscriptions. 
"Whiiib  of  them  was  to  be  selected  na  having  been  the  friaid  of  the 
gnat  Jowiah  patriarch  ?  The  Talmud  writers,  it  should  be  stated* 
almoet  always  epcak  of  the  £mpcroT  in  qu«tio&  u  "  Antoninus,  tho 
sou  uf  AavcruB."  And  this  introrluoei^  a  now  eltment  which  does  not 
diminish  the  difficulty.  If  we  arc  to  take  "  Aavorns  "  as  the  natuxal 
Semitic  form,  by  u  slight  metathrmt,  of  "Soverufi."  the  only  three 
whom  we  Hhoiild  m  describe  were  Oaracalta  and  his  brotbrr  Octa,  aa 
the  Mtus  of  Keptimiufl,  luid  Elngnbolos,  on  assumed  to  bo  tho  scm  of 
Cancotla.  Dr.  Itodek  gires  ua  accordingly  a  Aoriod  of  conjcctorea 
ranging  over  nearly  every  name  in  tho  list,  and  urges  what  ho  looks 
ujioii  us  iatal  objections  against  mmt  of  thorn.  Joet  ( Geeeh.  hr.,  iv.  8H) 
fixes  on  Caracalla,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  literally  the  son  of 
ScTorus,  end  that  tho  time  at  which  the  Rabbi  is  said  Lo  have  been 
at  the  height  of  his  activity  is  ul^or  a.d.  220:  contemporary',  there- 
fore, with  CaracuUu,  but  not  with  either  Vam  or  Aurelius.  The 
decree  of  that  Knipcror  which  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 

*  Tl  m%.j  b«  notivnl  tbal  Um  fnct  that  Antoninn*  Ptu  Mncd  *a  «ticl  pwiutluilt 
CBrcumririon,  imjilloa  a  pievfcmi  ]»«liibitidn.  Oomp.  Mlbnan,  "  Hiatory  of  th»  J««i,"  u. 
>  449. 
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all  Bubjecta  of  the  Empire,  and  allowed  JewB  in  particuldr  to  be 
admitbed  to  Hold  office,  is  looked  on  as  ocooimting  for  the  &tout  with 
wluch  tiiat  people  looked  on  him.  For  Klagabalua  (whom  Gaasal 
fixes  on)  there  were  the  facts  that  he  was  said  in  his  early  Syrian  days 
to  have  circumcised  himself  in  honour  of  the  God  whone  worahip  he 
mught  to  introduce  at  Kome,  and  that  the  Talmud  writers  speak 
also  of  one  "  Asverus,  son  of  Antoninus,"  who  is  identified  with 
Alexander  Severua  as  the  adopted  son  of  Elagabalus.  Gratz,  whose 
masterly  history  of  the  Jews  gives  great  weight  to  his  anthori^r 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Rabbi  Jehuda  spoken  of  is  not  the 
Patriarch,  but  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  identifies  the  Empepor 
with  Alexander  Severus,  and  connects  the  Talmud  story  (1)  with 
the  eclecticism  which  led  that  Emperor  to  place  in  his  private  oratory 
the  effigies  of  Abraham,  and  Orpheus,  and  Christ,  and  to  engrave  on 
its  walls  the  maxim,  "  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  they  should  db  to 
you,"  which  in  one  form  had  come  from  the  lips  of  Hillel,  and  in 
another  had  become  the  "  royal  law "  of  Christians ;  (2)  with 
the  nicknames  "  Syrian,"  "  Archi-sjTiagogus,"  with  which  he  was 
assailed,  apparently  on  account  of  his  devotional  tendencies,  by 
the  population  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  ;  and  (3)  with  the  well- 
known  &ct  of  his  requiring  candidates  for  office  to  have  a  public 
testimony  to  their  character,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  this  was 
what  Jews  and  Christians  did  in  appointing  their  religious  teachers. 
Frankel,  admitting  the  probability  of  Gratz's  theory,  believes  that 
two  sets  of  facts  have  been  confounded  by  the  Talmud  writersj  and 
that  both  grandfather  and  grandson  were  friends  with  Soman 
emperors ;  while  he  fixes  on  L.  Venw,  the  adoptive  brother  of 
AureliuB,  joint  emperor  with  him,  as  the  one  associated  with  the 
Patriarch.  Finally,  Rapoport,  whom  Dr.  Bodek  follows,  returned; 
with  new  evidence  and  as  the  result  of  a  fuller  criticism,  to  the  old 
tradition  which  pointed  to  Aurelius. 

Dr.  Bodek  rightly  urges,  wo  think,  the  utter  improbability  that  a 
nmn  such  as  tiie  Patriarch  Jehuda  is  represented,  would  have 
been  drawn  into  anything  like  intimacy  with  a  monster  of  crusty 
like  Caracalla,  or  a  profligate  boy  like  Elagabalus,  or  a  voluptuary 
like  Verus.  Against  Alexander  Severus  be  urges  (1)  that  he  never 
appears  on  coins  or  inscriptions  as  bearing  the  name  of  Antoninua  ; 
(2)  that  the  absence  of  Moses  from  the  list  of  those  whose  memory 
he  held  in  honour,  speaks  rather  for  a  wider  sympathy  with  the 
simpler  monotheistic  creed  of  which  Abraham  was  the  representa- 
tive, than  for  any  leaning  towards  the  stringent  Judaism  embodied 
in  the  Mischna.  He  proceeds,  step  by  step,  throu^  his  own  con- 
structive argument. 

L  The  dates  of  the  life  of  Aurelius  are  briefly  these : — 
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le  first  point  accordingly  is  to  slion'  that  tlio  Putriarck  knd  the 

Smperor  werccoutcmporsncs.  And  here  (1)  ])r.  Bodck  appeals  to  the 

oft-ropcfttcd,  tlinost  proverbial  saying  of  the  Midroshim,  that  "  Rabbi 

Jrhudn  wn»  bom  on  tbc  day  on  Thicb  Rabbi  Akiba  diod."     The 

lattor  evont  coincided  n'iih  tho  supprossion  of  tho  revolt  of  Bar- 

Eochba  onil  tho  capture  of  Bithar,  and  thU  fixes  th«  birth  of  the 

patriarch  in  a.d.  I2*?.      (3)  Another  Midrash  contains  the  statoonent 

that  in  a  given  year  "  three  great  men  died  in  the  same  mooitli^ 

Jehuda-ha-Nani,  Antouinus,  and  Artaban,  King  of  the  Fendana 

(Forthiauti),  and  that  every  one  eaw  ui  it  a  fulfilment  of  the  irordft 

of  /echariah  (xi.  S),  "Thrcfl  shepherds  also  I  cut  off  in  one  month.'* 

The  only  Parthian  king  who  bore  this  title,  and  died  oboat  this 

time,  vma  Vologcsos  TIT.,  of  the  houKo  of  the  ArsacidEe,  and  he  died 

in  the  same  month  as  Oommodu>i,  the  third  bearer  of  thn  name  of 

Antonioos,  te.  tho  beginning  of  a.d.  ]93.    This  accordingly  would 

also  be  tho  date  of  the  Rabbi's  death.      (-1)  A  record  in  tho  Talmud 

reporle  that "  when  Simon,  the  son  of  Onniftlicl  (Johnda'sfether),  died, 

the  country  itbb  laid  waste  by  hetiitts  and  many  other  disasters." 

This  would  give  tho  date  when  the  patriareb  entr>rcd  on  hiti  office 

and  became  prominent  both  as  a   teachur  and  a  prince.     But  the 

'  Roinnn  biogrnphi-r  of  Aurt-lius*  mcutious,  that  at  tho  commoncc- 

'ineni  of  liin  rei^  the  Empire  was  in  a  ntnte  of  coUopne  ond  misery, 

■owing  to  pcstilencL-v,  inundatitjatt,  and  the  rasf  awanna  of  lonith  that 

bid  the  country  waste.  ThiR  accordingly  gives  onother  6}Tichrom«m. 

The  Kmperor  and  the  Patriarch  cnl*rod  on  their  re«pee1ive  tasks 

about  the  fsame  period.      (4)  .\n  advomc date,  resting  on  tho  aswunp- 

lion  that  the  patriarch's  diwiple,  Abba  Areko,  went  to  Babylon, 

and  became,  vith  hi*  roNumt.  the  founder  there  of  the  school  which 

prodoood  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  tbc  yvax  \.d.  220,  Dr.  Bodek» 

following  llapoporl,  diapoaes  of  by  a  various  reading  which  gives 

,A.D.  190,  and  so  brings  it  into  harmony  with  the  results  already 

mioed  at.     It  is  right  to  udd  that  Lightfoot  (with  whose  writings 

hDr.   Bodvk  doeit  not  aeem  to  be  acquainted)  supports  him  on  this 

'point  also,  itnd  fixes  a.ii.   100  as  the  date  of  tho  compilatioa  of  the 

Ui-ichiia.     Just,  ou  tho  othur  hand  (II.  p.  118).  ntaintaiiiB  the  later 

date. 

■  Aunlrai  Tietor.    J^tew  -  JTmr.  Juni. 
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II.  Next  cornea  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  Marcus  AureHus  with 
the  "  great  unknown,"  the  Antoninus-ben-AsTerus  of  the  Talmud. 
The  chronological  data  already  gained  exclude  all  emperors  after 
Commodus.  The  character  of  Coramodus,  and  the  disparity  of  years 
between  him  and  the  Rabbi,  exclude  him  also.  Antoniaus  PiuB 
never  visited  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  Habbi 
was  living  in  obscurity  up  to  the  time  of  that  emperor's  death. 
The  objection  to  L.  Yerus  has  been  already  stated.  The  Talmud 
comes  again  to  our  assistance.  It  speaks  of  three  emperors  bearing 
the  name  of  Antoninus — (1)  the  Great,  (2)  the  son  of  Aaverus,  (3) 
the  Little,  the  grandson  of  the  Qreat.  This,  Dr.  Bodek  urges,  is 
according  to  Jewish  usage.  The  founder  of  a  royal  house,  the  first 
bearer  of  the  name,  was  known  aa  the  "  Great."  In  this  sense,  and 
not  with  the  connotation  with  which  the  epithet  was  applied  to 
Alexander  or  Pompcy,  did  they  speak  of  Herod  the  "  Great."  Here, 
then,  the  first  of  the  three  is  Antoninus  Pius.  The  last  is  Commodus, 
whose  deatli,  under  the  name  of  Antoninus,  has  been  already 
noticed.  We  arrive  by  an  exhaustive  process  at  the  identity  of  the 
"  son  of  Asvcrus  "  with  the  philosopher-emperor.  But  what  then  is 
the  explanation  of  the  strange  description  thus  given  ?  Two  hypotheses 
arc  offered  for  our  choice.  (1)  It  was  conjectured  by  Rapoport  that 
the  name  of  the  emperor's  father,  Annius  Yerus  (his  own  name  also 
till  his  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius),  would  be  written  on  medals 
and  coins  with  the  usual  contraction,  and  so  appear  as  \S .  YERUS, 
and  be  taken  by  the  Jewish  writers  for  a  single  name.  (2)  Dr. 
Bodck,  who  boldly  grapples  with  the  difficulty,  identifies  Asverus 
with  Severus  (just  as  Stoa  in  .tVi'amaic  becomes  Aatoa),  and  explains 
the  name  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor's  great-grandfather,  on  the 
mother's  side,  was  L.  Catilius  Screnis,  who  under  Hadrian  had  been 
Prefect  in  Palestine,  and  had  been  prominent  in  subduing  the 
rebellion  of  Bar-Xochba.  By  him,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  hia 
infancy,  Aurelius  was  brought  up,*  and  might  thus  be  described  as 
his  son,  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  Jews  in  their  genealogies 
used  that  description,  while  the  prominent  place  which  Severus  held 
in  their  memories  would  account  for  their  fixing  on  that  name 
instead  of  that  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  SI.  ^Vnnius  Yerus. 

•  Uomp.tho  Emperor's ">reditationB,"i.  4.  HedoesnotnamcUto  "grcal-gnuidiathor" 
to  ■whom  he  wiya  that  he  owes  so  inuc}i  of  hU  cnrly  trainintr ;  hut  the  order  in  which 
he  tiftmea  those  who  mfluenced  hia  education,  (1)  his  (rnindfothor  Vcrus,  (2)  the  mcmoiy 
of  his  father,  (3)  hia  mother,  U)  his  great -Brondfnthcr,  is  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bodck's 
idontificHtion.  I  may  add  that  Gatalccr,  th«  editor  of  tho  "  Medit&tiona  "  {a  scholar  irho 
ranks  with  tho  Scatigcrs  and  Caaauhooa),  is  diapoHC>d  to  accept  the  reading  which  refera 
the  warm  praise  which  Aurelius  laTishca  on  his  hiothcr'a  virtues,  not  to  L.  VeniB, 
the  brothor  by  adoption,  who  was  notoriously  unworthy  of  them,  but  to  a  natnnJ 
brother,  Sfv*riu,  otherwise  unknown. 
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in.  Tliere  remiims  the  tjuettion,  Wlieii  ctmltl  the  two  men  have 
oomo  iuto  coutjtct  witli  each  other '{  Whut  wiut  there-  in  each  o)'  them 
to  draw  thtin  to  one  unotlicr  ?  Is  thoro  uny  uitcroul  imiMssibility  iliut 
should  lead  us  to  reject  tho  Talmud  oarratiTc,  assunung  the  idcutifica- 
tioQ  to  be  I'stablishcd  ?  Dr.  Bodok  poiut«  to  tho  rcbcUton  of  Avidius 
Cttttiitu  in  tho  Asiatic  provinces  of  tho  Empire  wi  that  which  lod  the 
iEmporor  to  tlie  Eajtt.  Dio  Oassius  (Ixxi.  28)  say»  lliat  he  went  to 
Sjrria ;  AmnmQU82IarceUinua,more  definitely,  that  he  1  UitedFalestlue. 
The  Jcwtihad  tiikou  uopiiKin  the  rubelUon,  and  were  Ukrly  tbercfore 
to  be  looked  upon  with  favour.  Thin  would  he  in  a.d.  170,  when  the 
patnarch  was  at  Tihcrias  in  thu  height  of  his  fame,  tUc  recogoiaed 
rcprest-mlatiTe  of  his  race,  living  in  n  princely  state,  on  terms  of 
friendly  Intenjounie  with  the  Purthian  king.  There  was  no  ninn  in 
Palestine  so  likely  to  attmrt  notice.  And  the  charactor  of  the  Habbi 
prcscnlt'd  much  tUiit  the  Kmperormight  sympathize  with,  just  nsthat 
of  thu  Emperor  prcsentetl  niiirh  that  won  tho  '^yniparby  of  the  lUbbi. 
The  latter,  following  in  the  steps  of  Uillcl  antl  Gnraaliel,  encouraged 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  pbiloaophy.  spoke  Oreek  as  well 
as  he  spoke  Uebrew,  had  tho  lloman  tendency  to  codification,  of 
which  the  pixxtf  romaiun  in  the  Mtoebua,  and  appears  in  one  putsage 
of  the  Talmud  as  «;xprosaing  the  warmest  pouiblB  admirution  of 
Koinan  art,  us  Nliewu  in  their  temples,  bridged,  market- i>laces,  and 
otlier  public  wurkfl.*  The  ethical  prcocpts  ascribed  to  him  iu  tho 
Pirke  Abofh  (tho  "  Suyiugs  of  the  Father*"),  ore  8uch  as  might  well 
win  the  pbila«opbor's  approval,  almost  identical,  in  thoir  scorn  of 
mere  appeurunees,  with  his  own  teaching  and  thiit  of  hi«  master, 
Epictetus.     Take,  for  example,  these, — 

■'Which  is  Ui«  right  w«y  that  ■  man  should  ohnose  to  walk  in?  That 
wbieb  Klorifii>H  tho  Creator,  and  gains  for  bin  tbo  esUom  of  men. 

"  observe  ft  suiall  comnaudniiMit  iih  zealously  u»  a  gml  one,  for  tbou 
knowest  not  what  sliuU  b«  tfav  mvrard  of  each. 

"  Rntiinco  tho  lotm  of  n}>i>yiii|*  a  commtuidudiit  against  tbo  fntur«  gain, 
and  tbo  (ptin  of  trnusRrcssinR  i^ruinnt  tlio  fnturfi  loss. 

"  lie  mJDdfnl  of  Lhreo  tbioKs,  and  thou  witi  never  fall  into  tin.  Dethink 
tbeo  that  tkor^  is  au  Ky«  over  tboe  that  mmw,  an  Ear  that  bears,  and  that 
all  tby  doings  ai«  M-ritt«n  in  a  Dook," 

And  on  the  other,  who  that  reads  the  Emperor's  "  Ueditations,"  or 

any  account,  tike  Sir.  Forrar's,  of  what  he  vrais  but  must  feel  that 

the  pantheism  of  tho  Stoics  became  in  him  11  real  living  trust  in  Qod 

and  Uis  providence,  more  real  and  living  than  the  mere  ittonotfaeiRm 

oTmnny  Jews — that  bis  self-control  and  victory  over  sense,  his  habits 

of  pcnmnul  dfvotion,  us  distinct  from  official  actn  of  worship,  bin  love 

of  truth,  his  yearning,  in  the  midst  of  doubt,  for  immortality  (iii.  'i, 

*  Uomp.  Mihooa.  lUtluiyaf  Uw  iirw»,  ii.  p.  Mi;  Jost,  OcscUdtla  da  Im«lttca, 
V.  6l>. 
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xii.  5),  hU  rule  of  life,  "Lore  Manimd;  Follow  God"  (tH.  31), 
wonld  seem  to  the  Jewish  thinker,  m  they  seem  to  as,  to  place  him  as 
among  those  who  were  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  would 
only  he  the  moat  natural  distortion  of  a  truth  if  Bach  a  man  ahoaM 
be  described,  first  as  "  a  proselyte  of  righteoasness  "  in  the  hig^her, 
and  then  in  the  lower,  technical  sense  with  which  the  Jews  wme 
familiar.  Hero  also,  I  brieve.  Dr.  Bodek's  case  is  stitmger  than  hb 
represents  it.  He  labours  hard  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Emperor's  Stoicism  to  set  bim  against  Judaism;*  he  brings  out 
the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  systems,  fiat,  sfcrangtdy 
enough,  he  does  not  quote  what  makes  so  strongly  in  his  fsTOur  as 
the  direct  testimony  of  Joaephus.f  that  the  teaching  of  the  FhariaeeB 
was,  on  the  great  questions  of  ethics,  all  but  identical  with  that  of 
the  Stoics,  the  fact  that  his  representation  of  their  modified  teaching 
of  a  divinely-appointed  destiny,  which  was  yet  compatible  with  five- 
will,  was  precisely  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  that  perrades  the 
"  Meditations  "  of  Aurelius.  The  verj'  absence  from  the  Miaclma  of 
the  old  prophetic  clement  that  had  once  characterized  Jewish  thought 
and  speech,  woidd  seem  to  him  to  present  a  favourable  contrast  to 
that  "  tragic  "  vehemence  which  offended  him  in  the  Christians  in 
whom  it  still  lived  and  worked.  It  may,  at  least,  be  noted  as  sig^ 
nificant  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  in  one  Essay  writes,  fox 
him,  so  enthusiastically  about  Aurelius,  has  another  devoted  to  an 
equally  high  estimate  of  the  Pirke  Afwfh,  unconscious,  obvioualy,  of 
there  being  any  personal  points  of  contact  between  the  two. 

IV.  It  remains  to  note  what  the  Talmud  preserves  as  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  men  thus  brought  together.  It  will  be 
admitted,  I  think,  that  it  is  as  intoreeting  ns  any  "  imaginary  conver- 
sation "  could  be,  that  there  ie  nothing  intrinsically  impossible  i»  it, 
that  it  does  not  read  like  a  legend. 

1.  Before  they  mot,  we  are  told,  the  Emperor,  looking  oti  him  as 
in  the  number  of  his  "  friends  "  or  special  councillors,  wrote  to  the 
Patriarch  to  ask  him  how  he  should  restore  the  tottering  finances  of 
the  Empire.  The  Rabbi  took  the  messenger  into  a  garden,  rooted  up 
some  of  the  flowers,  and  planted  others  in  their  stead,  thus  indicating^ 
that  he  should  change  his  officers.  This  fact,  it  will  be  noticed, 
coincides  with  the  statements  of  Roman  historians,  that  the  Empora, 
during  his  war  with  the  Marcomanni,  was  reduced  to  such  distren 
that  he  was  compelled  to  pawn  his  jewels.     The  story  reminds  us 

*  Tho  only  really  advcrso  teHtimony  m  that  of  Anuninniu  Mnrccltinun,  \rho  aa^ra  HtMt 
wticn  the  Emperor,  on.  his  journey  through  PolQStine,  saw  the  multitude  of  fool  aad 
squalid  Juwit,  he  exclaimed,  "  0  Marcomanni,  O  Qundi,  O  Snnnativ,  tandom  alio*  Tobii 
inertiorcs  "  (probahly  wo  should  rend  "  inqiiietioreB  ")  "  inveni."  But  thia  sconi  of  tlie 
multitude  waa  clearly  eomputiblc  with  icgaid  for  thoir  leader  and  tenchcr. 

t  Life,  c.  2.    Aut.  x\-iii.  1,  t.  3. 
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(bere  again  I  add  to  Dr.  Rodek's  traitine),  and  waa,  porhaps,  meant 
to  remind  the  Emperor,  c>f  the  storr  of  Tarquinius  Suj*rli«s  and 
tho  people  of  Gabii/  with  which  the  Kabbi's  gi-ut-nd  culture  had 
probably  made  liim  familiar. 

2.  Thwy  met.  The  Emperor  gave  iarjiv  giOM  lo  the  synajfogne  at 
Scpphoris,  and  lands  for  tho  endowment  ul"  Lbu  m-JiuuI  Ihurc,  or  at 
Tiberius.  The  Patriarch  entertained  Itim  with  a  priiicoly  Miagni- 
ficcncp.  They  cxchimgcd  their  thoug1it«  on  gi-avu  questioua  irilh  a 
freedom  that  mu«t  hove  pi-cscntcii  a  «trange  contrast  to  the  restraint 
which  tho  Emporor  could  not  but  fool  in  all  his  intprcouKO  vitli 
Kaiistinn  and  ^'ommodus.  IIo  OMkod  (be  Jewish  tcoeher,  who  obsonrcd 
lie  usual  houi*  of  prayer  (thir  thini,  tho  sixth,  the  ninth),  wliy  a 
man  migrht  not  pray  to  God  ut  any  time.  The  Rnbbi  nr^d  that  this 
was  irreverent ;  that  communion  with  God  required  order,  .'system, 
appointed  aeaeorxti,  and  fixed  forms.  Tills  did  not  natiafy  the  Emperor, 
and  the  oonversation  broke  off.  Next  day  the  Palriareh  presented  him- 
«plf  to  Aurclins  (>arly  in  thti  moniiiig  with  the  ttmial  een'moiiiid  greet- 
ing;. An  hour  after  lie  eamo  uj^iin  and  repeated  il,  und  again,  and 
yot  again,  hour  niter  hour,  till  the  Kniperor  grew  impatient  at  what 
seemed  an  impertinence,  and  lumed  and  asked  him,  "  l>ost  thou  thus 
rfiow  thy  reapect  for  thy  Lord?"  And  then  the  Rabbi  iin-fnered, 
in  wordA  that  embody  tlie  essence  of  later  Judftiem,  "  All,  i>OHt  thou 
low  an  earthly  king  limits  his  hours  of  access  to  certain.  timcH  tind 
seosona  P     How  luueii  more  then  God,  who  is  the  King  of  lings  ?  " 

They  di«cufflied,  on  another  oceamiou.  iho  question  of  man's  rcKpon- 
ribility.  "  How,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  can  mim  be  made  Xa  give  an 
aoeount  for  his  deeds 't  The  body  may  say.  '  It  in  tho  soul  that 
sinned  :  'when  it  leave?  me,  I  am  but  na  u  dead  thing,  molionlesH  like 
0  Btonc*  And  tho  soul  in  its  turn  might  say,  '  It  i*  the  body  that 
Bina:  when  I  leave  it,  f  sour  upwnnl  like  a  bird  out  of  the  Knaru  of 
tho  fowlor.' "     An&  iho  Rabbi  answenxl  with  a  parable: — 

"  A  luug  bnd  ii  futr  gurdou.  Mid  in  ii  wurv  hU  [dcaaaat  aad  rare  fruita.  And 
he  neb  as  walchcni  over  it  n  laino  nma  iind  n  blind ;  and  tho.lnma  i>Bid  lo 
Uui  bUod.  *  llicso  rich  fniils  yoitJor  u«  xary  tcmpttng ;  oom«.  tnke  mo  on 
thy  sboaldera,  and  ao  will  wo  l>oLb  of  uh  oiyoy  them.*  No  eooucr  Huii)  than 
dona.  The  blind  vanriod  Ibo  lainv,  aud  Uiey  plucki>d.  utd  did  eat.  Ami 
nfler  ctome  dnyn  Uie  loi'd  of  tho  garclnn  caniv,  iuh]  be  iiii»)i«d  kin  Ik'»I  fruits. 
And  he  nxVed  of  the  watcher?,  '  Whorw  iHon  sr*  my  procioat  froits?' 
'rhen  fnid  tlio  lam*  nutn,  ■  Can  I  walk  f  Uow  then  conld  I  jt^t  at  thraa  V 
And  the  blind  aatd,  '  I  ooold  got  ovea  nee  them.'  Bat  what  did  iba  wiaa 
king  '  lie  acted  oror  again  what  thoy  tlicniKelvea  had  doQo,  and  bode  Uia 
blind  b»  B«t  upon  tho  ehonlders  of  th«  iuuo,  and  pouinhud  Ihota  aa  9iu> 
inoii." 

OtherTalmud  notices  record  discussions  of  juristic  queetioos:  when, 
e.g.,  does  human  life  begin,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  or  when  the  child 
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is  quickened  in  the  womb.  The  Emperor  argues  for  the  former,  the 
Ilubbi  for  the  httter.  They  agree  finally  ia  making  the  one  the 
rtturting-point  of  active  personal  right,  such  as  qualified  for  iuherifr* 
nncc  and  the  like,  while  the  other  was  to  be  bo  far  recognised  that  to 
procure  abortion  waft  to  be  classed  as  an  act  of  murder.  In  this, 
and  in  other  legal  questions.  Dr.  Bodek  believes  that  he  con  trace  a 
Jewish  influence  in  the  laws  ascribed  to  Aurelius,  n  Roman,  influence 
in  some  portions  of  the  Mischua.  Another  anecdote,  in  connection 
with  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  a  town  which,  he  pro- 
fessed to  bo  anxious  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colonia,  perhmps 
throws  light  on  one  of  the  jwrplexities  of  the  Emperor's  domestic  life. 
"  I  would  fain,"  he  said  to  the  Rabbi,  "make  my  son  a  Ctcsar  to  snc- 
ceed  me ;  I  would  fain  make  Tiberias  a  free  city ;  but  they  "  (he 
BCemH  to  bo  speaking  of  the  Senate)  '*  will,  at  the  utmost,  com^y 
with  one  of  thcw  wL-ihes,  not  with  both."  The  words  indicate,  it 
may  be,  only  a  wihU  to  put  off  the  Rabbi's  urgent  entreaties  with  a 
jilausiblc  excuse  ;  but  they  at  least  tally  with  the  actual  extent  of 
l»ower  enjoyed  by  the  Senate  under  this  Emperor,  and  with,  the 
course  which  he  afterwards  took  in  the  case  of  Commodua.  But  the 
name  given  in  the  Talmud  is  not  Comjnodus,  but  Asvenis.  This 
may  bo  a  more  blunder  of  the  Jewish  writer ;  but  we  know  irom 
Capitulinua  (jSI.  Aurel.  c.  xii.)  that  the  Emperor  had  other  sons,  and 
that  they  received  in  his  lifetime  the  title  of  Cicsar.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  Emperor,  descended  as  he  was  from  a  Severus,  having  pro- 
bably liud,  08  wo  have  seen,  a  brother  of  that  name,  should  also  have 
given  it  to  one  of  his  younger  wns  ;  and  that,  looking  to  the  maniiWst 
unfitness  of  Commodus  to  bo  his  heir,  he  had  thought  of  passing  him 
over  in  favour  of  another,  if  he  could  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
•Senate?  May  it  not  be,  again,  that  this  was  connected  with  the  dark 
suspicions  that  Boated  in  men's  minds  at  his  death,  that  Commodos 
was  not  free  from  the  guilt  of  accelerating  it  ? 

Another  of  the  Emperor's  troubles  comes  to  light  in  the  following 
iinocdotc: — Faustina,*  it  ia  said,  was  with  him  when  he  came  to 
PiUostino  (it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  his  daughter  or  hia  wife, 
pnibably  the  latter) ;  and  she,  too,  saw  the  Rabbi,  and  as  if  in 
{ievxiftngr,  naked  him  at  what  age  ho  thought  a  maiden  ought  to 
marry,  and  told  him  that  she  had  been  married  when  she  was  six 
years  old,  and  only  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  earlier.  Betrothals 
at  that  age  seem  not  to  have  been  imcommon  among  the  upper  ranks 
<tf  Roman  society,  and  the  story  is  at  any  rate  characteristic  of  what 
we  know  of  tho  Mcssalina-like  licentiousness  of  the  Empress.  Lastly, 
we  are  told  (in  this  instance  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud)  that  after 
they  had  parted,  Aurelius  wrote  to  ask  the  Rabbi's  advice  about  the 

*  "  Yontina  "  Jii  tlii.'  f^'xt  of  the  'i^lmud,  but  the  concction  is  on  obTioui  ono. 
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misconatict  of  his  doug-hter  Gem  (Dr.  Bodck,  by  insertins  ono  letter, 
reads  the  name  (u  Qalcrin,  and  connpcts  it  with  Fnustinn  Gnlrria,  an 
aunt  of  tte  Emperor's),  and  i-cceivoil  un  nnwrer,  couclied  in  sjiubollr 
form,  bidding  Tiinj  send  her  fir*t  this  flower,  and  then  that,  and  so 
on,  p-ach  jilant  so  tiamcd  bring  a  ryphrr  in  thr-  flonil  IiiprogUfluc* 
of  the  East,  first  of  reproof,  then  of  punishment,  then  of  pity,  then 
of  pardon. 

Wc  bdve  come  nearly  to  tho  end  of  what  the  Talmud  has  to  offer 
in  this  rcjfinu  of  inquiry'.  The  last  fad  which  hrin^^  the  two  men 
topnthur  is  that  which  has  heen  already  nuniwl.  Tho  Einpunir  rftui-ni-d 
to  Europe  to  cuutiiiue  hiM  warfart.'  againett  the  Miircoinmmi,  wu^ 
aDfied  Trttb  fovcr,  and  died.  The  Babbi  hcai-d  of  his  death,  and 
lifWcI  uji  his  vifito  in  u  cry  of  lummilatton,  "  The  bond  i.t  hrokeu." 

The  later  years  of  the  Rabbi's  life  were  not  uuworlhy  of  hia  fame, 
und  presented  tome  traits  of  cliaracter  that  would  bavo  been  con- 
geoinl  to  the  high-tonod  8toici«m  of  Anrelius.  For  many  years  he 
Aifferod  from  the  con^ant  pressarc  of  dise&se  and  pnin^  and  yet 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred  bj*  it  fi-om  his  work  as  a 
teacher,  or  from  the  labowr.s  which  he  hefntowed  on  the  compilation 
of  the  ^liiichna.  AVTien  the  hour  of  d(4ith  drew  iiigb,  he  culled  his 
sons  and  commended  their  mother  to  their  care.  "  M''Atch  over  and 
honour  her  n-ith  all  g-rxw!  ronscience ;  lot  her  lamp  burn  uh  heretofore, 
and  her  table  bo  Bproad  for  her,  and  her  eouoh  pivpiired  for  her." 
And  then  he  called  for  thoite  that  were  wise  in  Israel,  and  s&Id  to 
them:  "  Mnlce  no  mourning  for  me  in  the  cities;  and  after  thirty 
days  rc-opt-n  the  school  to  its  wontwl  life  ogion."  And  to  hie  eou 
OamulicI,  whom  ho  appointed  Xoiii  in  his  place,  he  raid,  "  My  B(hi, 
do  thy  work  tw  patriarch  honourably;  and  sprinkle  thy  di^eipk'- 
with  drops  of  gall :  "  f>.,  let  there  bo  no  undue  luxitv,  no  naisplacwl 
indulgence.  Anecdotes  are  told  of  his  work  oh  a  b^cher  indicating 
a  like  absence  of  estent-ition.  It  bad  been  the  habit  for  the  Na«i 
to  walk  to  the  chair  from  which  he  lectun-d  through  the  tiles  of  hi.-* 
disciples,  who  roisc  and  saluted  hiia  as  he  po&seil.  The  Itubhi  dropped 
the  practice  altogether,  and  went  to  his  pulpit  by  a  side  door.  When 
he  propounded  a  qnestton  to  his  disciples,  uU,  the  youngest  wa  well 
na  the  oldest,  were  allowed  to  speak  their  thoughta  freely.  On  mc 
oucuHion,  after  having  deeided  a  {mint  in  casuistry,  Le  wnjt  reminded 
that  his  father  had  given  a  contrary  deciaron,  and  withdrew  hi:i  owii 
judgment  in  dtTereneo  to  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  higher  uuthority. 
Ho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  omitting  in  his  lectures  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Meir,  who  had  been  the  rival  and  antagonist  of  his  fother, 
and  contented  himself,  when  he  had  to  quote  hi«  interprctalion  of  n 
pasMgc,  with  the  foi-muln,  "OihciN  say  that  .  .  .  ."  But  his  own 
son  Simon  grew  impatient  at  this  stninge  exaction  to  the  common 
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pritcticc,  aod  oeked,  "  "VVlio,  then,  are  these  men  from  whose  wells  we 
drink,  and  yet  whose  namcB  we  know  not  P  "  "  Men,"  answered  tiie 
Rabbi,  "  who  sought  to  destroy  thy  honour  and  that  of  thj  Other's 
house."  "Kay,"  was  the  son'a  reply;  "your  friendahips,  atnd  your 
enmities,  and  your  rivalries,  those  have  long  ago  vanished  and  died 
out."  And  from  that  day  he  changed  his  practice,  and  adopted  as 
the  formula  of  quotation,  "It  is  said,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Meir, 
that  .  .  .  ." 

The  thought  that  two  men,  representatives,  each  in  his  way,  of 
schools  that  have  been  so  prominent  in  the  religious  history  of  man- 
kind as  Stoicism  and  RabbiniBm,  were  living  and  working  at  ths 
same  time,  and  actually  met  in  familiar  intercourse,  is,  aa  I  have 
said,  full  of  interest.  It  connects  itself  more  or  less  dosely  with  the 
Emperor's  persecution  of  the  Christians  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  Jews  were  most  active  in  their  hatred ;  with  the  execution  of 
Justin,  who  had  passed  through  Stoicism,  and  had  contended  with 
Trypho  as  the  spokesman  of  later  Judaism ;  with  the  death  of 
Polycarp,  at  tlie  instigation,  chiefly,  of  the  Jews  of  Smyrna.  The 
two  effete  systems — effete,  though  not  without  remnants  of  their 
former  nobleness — would  have  been  prepared  to  come  to  temiB  on 
the  common  ground  of  natural  theism,  of  a  morality  of  maxims  and 
■of  proverbs.  There  was  enough  in  what  they  held  to  raise  individual 
thinkers  to  a  certain  dignity  and  self-respect.  But  the  isBuc  of  the 
tM'o  systems  showed  what  they  wanted.  Stoicism  and  Rabbinism 
alike  looked  i\.a\\n  upou  the  common  herd  of  men,  the  hrote  multi- 
tude, the  "people  of  the  earth,"  as  beneath  their  sympathies.  They 
aimed  at  an  aristocracy  of  iutcUcct,  and  had  no  bond  of  brotherrhood 
uniting  them  to  the  poor  and  outcast.  "What  has  been  well  called 
the  "enthusiasm  of  humanity" — what  we  may  speak  of  as  the 
"  prophetic  "  spirit  that  had  passed  firom  Israel  according  t»  the  fleah, 
to  the  Christian  Church  as  the  true  Israel  of  God — this  was  wanting^ 
wholly  in  the  Rabbi,  all  but  wholly  in  the  Emperor,  and  in  the 
systems  which  the^'  represented.  And  so  each  was  powerless  to 
regenerate  the  world.  The  suit  had  lost  its  savour,  the  leaven 
would  no  longer  ferment  the  meul,  and  did  but  gather  on  itself  the 
mould  of  putrescence  and  decay.  Stoicism  became  more  and  more 
a  dream.  Rabbinism  passed  into  a  casuistry  prurient,  hair-E^tting, 
dishonest — was  buried  beneath  the  miserable  rivalries,  and  monstrous 
fables,  and  imseemly  jests  of  Rabbis.  It  was  left  to  the  Christian 
Church  to  do  the  work,  ut  Icost  partially,  and  on  a  far  wider  scale 
than  they  had  ever  dreamt  of,  which  they  failed  to  do.  She  heraelf 
has  failed,  just  in  proportion  as  in  her  weakness  or  her  pride  she  lias 
reproduced  their  faults.  It  is  a  strange  result  of  that  partial  £uIut8 
that  it  should  have  led  men  of  enlightenment  and  culture  to  point 
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witli  an  adiniring  reverence  to  Uio  two  K\->(tciivi  tbiit  (uilcO  so  uticrly, 
as  hiiTing  clainu,  {-qunl  or  supoiior  to  ben,  on  tlio  affection  aoil 
bomoge  of  mankind. 

Tbose  who  Tcnd  Dr.  Bodek's  monogrBpli,  or  this  rimmi  of  it,  must 
bo  l^n  to  foi-u  tbeir  owii  judgmont  as  to  the  hiKtoricsl  yatuo  of  what 
be  hnx  thus  brmiglit  tO{j:ether.  They  will  admit  at  atiy  rate,  I 
believe,  that  he  hns  giren  nn  admirable  example  of  ibc  luc  chat  may 
bo  mudc  of  the  matcrialB  accumulated  in  the  ^liiwliiia  and  iho 
Gomani  by  a  patient  and  open-eyed  explorer.  Hitherto  we  have  hccu 
carried  by  turns  to  opposite  extremes  in  our  way  of  dealing  with  it. 
A  great  dust-heap,  an  old-clothes'  depot,  an  old  eurifwity  simp, — - 
whatever  suggests  the  picture  of  a  Ktrange  medley  of  the  dihrh  of 
many  generationH, — this  may  serve  aa  a  parable  of  the  'I'almud.  l-'or 
the  most  part,  di\Tnea  like  Eisciimcaiger  and  Wiigenscil  and  Dr. 
UcCaul,  have  rukod  into  it  with  forcgono  conclusions,  liavc  picked 
out  the  foul  garbage  and  the  frowsy  tatt«ra,  and  have  then  appealed 
to  Chrirtiuu  readers  :  "  Lo,  this  is  what  the  Jews  study  and  admire  I 
Is  It  not  loathsome  and  detestable,  vile  and  refuse,  til  only  to  be 
burned  ?  Away  with  it  from  tho  earth  !  "  Olhern,  Uko  the  writer  of 
the  memorable  article  iu  the  (iuarkri*^.  bring  before  us  a  stray  pearl 
or  two,  Bome  gohl  lace  or  ookUv  emhroid(a7  that  once  Ggorcd  on  u 
kiogV  robv,  ttomu  procioua  piece  of  anaient  porcelain,  and  luk  u«  to 
take  the  whole  "  lot "  at  a  raluattoo  based  upon  that  sample.  A  few,  like 
Ligbtfoot,  .Subottgcn,  Nork,  in  the  region  of  bibliciJ  interpritntion ; 
like  Jo8t,  6rat2,  Gcigcr,  and  Dr.  Bodd.  in  the  wider  range  ot' 
hiatory,  have  aonght  to  dfl  the  dust-hesp,  to  sort  the  old  clothes  and 
the  ctmcsiLic!<,  and  hare  found,  now  n  medal  timt  HUpplipjt  n  niianitg 
link  in  bitttory,  now  a  ^em  that  still  glitt«rs,  however  tamifihed  the 
setting,  with  iU  original  brightnesa,  now  a  slip  of  parchment  tbat 
throws  light  on  the  obscurities  of  ancient  title-deed».  We  may  at 
least  ouugratnlate  Dr.  Uodek  on  having  made  a  good  beginning,  and 
note  with  Hatisfaction  thut  his  proBent  Easay  in  bat  the  firHt  of  u 
series  which  bears  the  title  of  "Bomiaohe  Kai«er  in  Jiidisehen 
Qucllen."  No  period  of  the  history  of  the  Empire,  ua  Doan  Uilouui 
haa  remarked,  is  loft  with  so  Uttlc  record  oii  fhut  of  tho  Anlmiiaea, 
and  we  may  hopt:  thut  what  wo  now  have  before  us  are  but  the  first* 
fruiui  of  inveRligntiona  pursued  in  the  true  spirit  of  hiKtarical  mgaeity. 

R  H.  Plfmitre. 


JOHN  BALE,  BISHOP  OF  OSSOEY. 


tieliet  Wot/j  of  JSiAop  JSiilt,      Ifii.  Bit.  H.  CnBOTlUft.)     Faifcer 

SociL-ly. 
A'l'n^  JtAaH.    A  I'lii}',  in  l«n  Full.  (Ed.  J.  P.  COUJKB.)    Bj  Joii:r 
IULK.     (Uoiii'lo;!  KiH-i«lr.> 


IT  was  only  with  hesitation  and  ajwiog}-  that  tho  Parker  Society 
ventured  to  print  among  their  publications  a  volume  from  the 
works  of  John  Bule.  The  editor,  confessing  that  the  exhibition  of 
writings  of  the  Bcformation  period  would  not  be  complete  vrithoui  a 
Bjxximcu  of  Hide's  composition,  at  the  same  time  ingenuously 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  very  much  among  his  works  thot  it 
would  ho  utterly  impossible  to  reproduce  in  the  present  day.  Of 
the  truth  of  this  a  single  glance  at  Bale's  polemical  writings  might 
satisfy  any  one.  John  Bale  was  indeed  a  railer,  and  not  a  very 
modest  or  clean  one.  The  HcenFw?  of  his  day  in  tho  matter  of  expres- 
sion was  great,  but  he  exceeded  it.  He  smoto  wiih  the  readiest  and 
most  trenchant  weapons  he  could  find,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  fashioned  in  the  corrcctest  taste.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  his  excuse.  In  days  when  tho  worst  punishment 
that  awaits  the  heretic  is  a  leading  article,  or  at  any  rate  an  invo- 
luntary part  in  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  with  the  chance  of 
becoming  a  hero  and  getting  a  public  subscription  to  defray  the 
costs,  it  is  easy  to  he  civil  and  temperate  in  one's  language.  It  was 
otherwise  in  the  days  of  John  Bale,  when  men  had  in  their  ar^pi- 
mentation  to  contemplate  the  stake  in  no  distant  perspective ;  when 
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autliorily  had  the  knock-down  argumcut  of  Smithlield,  and  religious 
topics  were  discuesed  not  exActly  with  the  dilettanteism  and  Unplug 
pvtti&huoas  of  oaodern  reviews.  Meu  in  those  days  spoke  strongly,  uud 
smoto  anyhow,  so  that  they  might  gtnito  effectively.  It  woa  a  time  full 
of  b>rnblfl  diaappointnieDto,  of  fierce  <>xciteiiient,  of  alternate  Kucce^aes 
imd  reverHGs.  Wlien  the  high  hopes  of  the  Ueformers  had  boon 
raicouraged  by  tbe  rapid  progre»&  of  llofornialion  under  Cranroer  and 
Ci-orawell.  then  were  they  suddenly  smitten  down  by  the  roactitHi  ia 
faTour  of  the  Romanists  causerl  by  the  charme  of  Katt^ariue  ]Io^vard 
und  the  plots  of  Gardiner.  Cromwell  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and 
with  him  6««roe<l  to  fall  the  hopes  of  th«  I'rotest-ont  party ;  tire  and 
Bwurd  were  at  onue  at  work  among  them,  and  all  their  choriahed 
expyotatioiis  appeared  to  be  overthrown.  This  was  tho  moment  of 
Bale 'a  first  coulrttvermal  work,  and  what  could  we  expect  but  to  find 
it  bitter,  violmt,  even  savage?  With  him  writing  was  no  child's 
play.  He  felt  that  all  wa«  iu  dmiger,  the  wholo  work  uf  the  Reforma- 
tion liable  to  ho  crushed,  himself  und  thuec  whom  he  most  venerated 
to  be  brought  to  tho  stake,  and  to  spoke  ns  ouc  tlint  must  deliver  hi* 
eoul  while  be  hftd  the  opporlunity.  Yet  it  is  not  contondod  that 
these  considerations  go  so  far  oa  to  justify  all  the  iViocious  ribaldry 
in  which  John  Bale  allowed  himself;  neither  jtliuuld  we  have 
bestowed  our  labours  on  the  elucidation  of  hi»  career,  had  ho  no 
other  claims  upon  our  attention  than  those  of  a  polemical  divine  of 
extreme  Tiolcnoo  and  abusivenees.  John  Bale  wns,  however,  in  one 
seuBO  the  very  eaviour  of  Knglish  history* ;  nml  when  we  add  t» 
this  that  he  was  uhuj  tho  first  to  bring  historiial  personages  on  the 
stage,  as  in  the  play  of  "Eyuge  Johan,"  and  was  thus  the  direct 
progenitor  of  ttie  hiatorical  playa  of  Sbuki^sjHiin!,  we  have  said 
enough,  we  think,  to  bespeak  attention  while  wo  cndeavoor  to 
famish  A  somewhat  more  full  portraiture  of  the  mim  and  his  labours 
than  has  yet  boon  given. 

The  main  facts  of  iialo's  lifo  are  sufficiootly  well  known.  Ho  was 
the  son  of  Henry  Bate,  of  Cove,  iu  Suffolk,  and  often  does  he  tako 
care  to  reniiod  us,  ap^iarently  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  he 
wna  a  Suffolk  man.  He  was  horn  in  tho  year  1495,  and  at  twcdve 
years  old  entered  the  conroit  of  the  Cannelite  friars  at  Norwich. 
Having  gained  the  rudiments  of  education  there,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  at  Jesus  College  as  a  scholar.  He  is  careful  to 
all  us  that  no  tutor  or  patron  did  aaytliing  fur  him  at  the  UniTersity 

enlighten  his  mind  as  to  the  errom  in  which  ho  had  been  brought 

'up,  and  it  is  probable  that  ho  received  holy  orders  without  any 

doubts  us  to  the  trutli  of  the  Romish  s)'slem,  which  was  then  begin* 

hAiog  Tu  be  so  violently  attacked.    He  obtained  the  living  of  Thomdon, 

Tin  Suffolk,  probably  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Wcntworth,  to  whom  Iw 
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himself  entirely  aacribee  liia  conversion  to  Frotestantiam,  wliich  soon 
foUowed    hie    establiahment    in    the  country.*     It   is  maliciously 
insinuated  by  eome  that  a  titill  stronger  argument  than  the  per- 
soBsions  of  Lord  Wentworth  to  induce  Hale  to  renounce  t^e  Romisli 
faith  was  his  love  for  a  certain  Dorothy,  whom  he  soon  efterwarda 
made  his  wife,  and  by  whom  he  hod  a  numerous  family.     However 
this  may  be,  it  is  cei'tain  that  Bale's  coRTersiou  was  a  very  complete 
one,  and  that  he  become  the  most  bitter  and  uncomproqiising  enemy 
of  the  Romanists,  assailing  them  in  language  some  of  which  we 
cannot  read  without  a  shudder.     Being  a  man  of  intense  energy  and 
vigour  of  character,  he  must  of  necessity  take  a  part  in  the  great 
religious  convulsion  which  was  then  Bhaking  England.      His  first 
attempt  to  catch  the  popular  ear  was  by  that  medium  which  always 
plays  an  important  port  in  great  national  changes^ — poetiy.     The 
use  of  religious  plays,   or  interludes,  was  a  very  ancient  one    in 
England.     Stephanides,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  writing  in  the  time 
of    Henry    II.,   siiys : — "  London,    instead  of    common  interludies 
belonging  to  the  theatre,  hath  plays  of  a  more  holy  subject;  repre- 
sentations of  those  miracles  which  the  holy  confessors  wrought,  or  of 
the  sufferings  wherein  the  glorious  constancy  of  the  martyrs  did 
appear."t     These  representations  of  religious  subjects  being  made  by 
illiterate  monks  and  friars,  were  often  very  gross  and  dishonoaring; 
to  their  subjects,  and  accordingly  we  find  constant  protests  against 
them  in  mediicval  writings  of  the  better  sort.     Thus  Robert  dc  Bnine, 
the  Oilbertine  canon,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  says  : — 

"  For  myrncloa  zyf  thou  be^nnp. 
Hyt  rs  n  gaileryiig,  a  syghtc  of  aj^nne. 
He  may  yo  the  chirche  tfaurghe  thya  resnii, 
ftay  tho  Ueeurrocyon, 
And  he  may  piny  withoutyn  jilyghte, 
Howe  Gode  was  borne  yn  Zole  nyghte. 
Zyf  thou  do  hvt  yn  weyye  or  grovys, 
A  eyghle  of  Bvnno  truly  hyt  somyB."  X 

The  good  canon  was  altogether  scandalized  at  the  notion  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  religion  being  degraded  by  such  representations 
of  them  as  were  then  commonly  seen.  In  the  year  1(176  the  scholara 
of  St.  Paul's  School  presented  a  petition  to  Richard  II.,  praying  hia 
Majesty  "  to  prohibit  some  inexpert  people  from  presenting  the 
History  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy 
who  had  been  at  great  expense  in  order  to  represent  it  publioly  at 

•  "  Uncha«to  ActB  of  EnglUh  TolBriea,"  Ap.  init 
+  Quoted  in  Prefaco  to  Dodslpy's  Old  Plays,  p.  is. 
}  "  fiudlying  Byme,"  1.  4612  (Roxbnrghe  Club). 


John  Bah,  Bfth^p  ff  Oss^ry. 


OhrtBtmss."*  The  "  parisfa  clerics  "  of  Ijondcm  ore  uid  to  hare  fomied 
a  regular  company  for  the  repreaeiitatioii  of  Mysteries,  and  the  name 
"Clerkenwell  "  to  have  becu  iloririhl  from  ttic  luct  of  llioir  n.'surting' 
to  that  locjility.f  II  was  natnral,  irhcu  iaan'«  minds  began  to  bo 
stirred  about  ndtgiooa  mattcrti,  that  tho  parti&aus  of  both  Cok  old  and 
the  new  trap  should  luivo  rccoiirso  to  tiu«  ready  and  ofiofitivc  mooaft 
of  iaflaoacing  tho  |)0]>ular  fedlin^.  Accordingly,  it  mu  cmictod 
iu  the  twouty-fourlh  year  of  Henry  VXII.,  thnt  do  rhymers  or 
playt-Ts  Hbouid  tiing  id  songs  or  pinr  in  iDlerludM  anything  thnt 
should  contradict  the  cstaUished  doctrinett.f  This  was  a  Bort  of 
prohibitioD  not  likelv'  to  liavo  much  effect  on  so  bold  a  ^rit  as  that 
of  John  [talc,  and  thtui  fr«  find  him  vif^rously  uBing  bia  powers  as 
a  writer  of  tnt^s'Iudcs  in  bohalf  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  Three  phtya 
of  his  wore  putjliahed  iu  tho  year  1338;  but  we  are  inclined  to  aaalgn 
the  priority  in  time  of  eonipaiitinii  to  tho  one  printed  by  Dodaley, 
ojul  entitled,  "A.  Trjigedyo  or  ICnturtude,  muuyfestyng  tho  Chefu 
Promises  of  God  unto  iwai  by  alt  iigcs  in  tlio  Old  Luws  from  the  Full 
of  Adam  to  the  Incnmacyon  of  the  Lordn  ilesunl'hrist."  Thic  is  not 
only  rougher  in  stylo  than  the  others,  hut  it  bears  tmcM  of  the  old 
aUitora^vc  stj-lo  of  "I'iere  Plowman,"  and  the  "  Mortc  d'Arthurc,*' 
vliicb,  however,  is  Imre  cmubiued  with  rhj*ming  endiugs  to  the 
lines.  luliiiitelr  uffeniiire  to  our  modern  noljons  as  is  the  makiug- 
the  Finit  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  au  iiiicrlocntor  in  the  pUv,  ind 
Iiolding  long  and  lumiliur  dialogues  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abrabnni, 
Uosca,  David,  luid  It^aiah,  yut  thero  is  something  to  be  suid  in. 
palliation,  as  the  language  nscd  is  almost  entirely  scripttmtl,  and 
the  prumiaes  inlroduc(?d  Himply  a  mpetitinn  of  the  Hfripture  promjaes. 
Could  we  suppoMe  it  pnwnblo  to  tPpri'sent  the  piny  without  irrevermce, 
it  would  certainty  be  a  greet  in«truction  to  the  people  of  that  day, 
so  ignorant  of  Kcripturv.  in  some  of  the  main  parts  iif  the  Old 
TeBtotnenf.  Kach  act  is  concluded  with  a  sort  of  anthtan,  to  bo 
amkg  by  ohoristerH  with  an  organ  ac<\nnpAtumcut.  "Tho  ilrefo 
Omedy  of  John  tho  Baptist,''  of  which  an  edition  -wax  printed 
in  1534,  is  probably  next  iu  order  of  Itale's  plays.  ITpre  ngnin 
Fater  Celeslis  is  iutrodiuied  ns  au  interlocutor,  but  only  to  apeak 
a  paraphrase  of  the  words  hoard  from  beaveD  at  the  timr  of  the 
Saviour's  baptism.  Our  Lord,  however,  b<>Ara  a  mora  considcniblo 
part  in  the  drania,  and  the  putting  sjicecheB  into  his  mouth,  other 
than  thoeo  which  Scripturo  awigoa  to  Him,  cannot  he  justified. 
"John  theBaptiiit"  is  a  much  better  compo&iliou  thoo  the  "Pruuitiies," 

*  SoUc;-,  PrebiM  (o  Old  Pbys. 

t  DnUlof ,  nlw  ffltm  no  wtJiitM ;  but  1  hhkH  siMiMct  Umi  llw  pciMn«  tpgltin  vC 
mn  tktiri  pantAMn,  whicti  ii  fcy  an  mm  anuiralMtt  to  our  Itm  ■*paridi  clsln." 
;  Dodiisy,  ProllKW,  p.  sir. 
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and  eome  of  it  is  neatly  written,  as,  for  instance,  the  speech  of  John 
the  Baptist : — 

"  Tlie  nmple  ^her  BhiJl  now  be  notable, 
Tbe  spiritrftll  Fhariieo,  a  wretcb  deteaUble. 
The  wyK  and  lemed  the  idjnta  wi]I  dufkc«, 
8f  nnera  stuill  excede  the  outward  uyntM  in  grace, — 
Abjectei  of  the  world  in  knowledge  will  ciofll 
The  coiuecnte  lUbTe*,  by  rertn  of  the  OoapeU. 

"Hie  poore  man  by  fayth  shaU  rery  closely  dome 
The  clause  that  wyll  harde  unto  the  lawer  ecme, 
Alle  that  aforo  tyme,  untowarde  ded  remayne. 
The  role  of  Qod'e  word  wyll  now  mako  atrayght  and  playno. 
The  couetoiue  iouror  shall  now  be  liberall,  . 

The  molyoyouse  man  wyll  now  to  charytj-e  fall."  * 

These  two  plays,  with  the  "Brefe  Comedy  on  Temptacyon,"  are 
all  the  specimens  that  remain  to  us  of  the  eighteen  Miracle  Plays  or 
Mysteries  composed  by  John  Bale.  But  there  remains  to  as  a  com- 
position of  his  in  that  style  which  succeeded  tho  Mysteries,  and  which 
is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  in  tho  history  of  the  drama. 

"  The  period  of  tho  Mysteries,"  says  Dodslcy,  "  one  might  call  the  dead 
aloep  of  the  mases.  And  when  this  was  over  they  did  not  presently  awabe, 
but  in  a  kind  of  morning  drenm  produced  tho  Moralities  that  followed. 
However,  these  jnmbled  ideas  had  eome  shadow  of  meaning.  The  Mys- 
teries only  represented  in  a  senseless  manner  some  miraculons  history  from. 
the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  but  in  these  Moratities  something  of  design 
appeared — a  fable  and  a  moral — somatbing  also  of  poetry,  the  ^drtoea* 
vices,  and  other  aSections  of  tbo  mind,  being  frequently  persooified."  t 

It  was  doubtless  the  idea  of  the  Morality  which  gave  form  and 
aubstanco  to  "Kynge  Johan;"{  but  Bale  had  recourse  to  other 
Bources  for  the  construction  of  his  play  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary 
Morality,  and  thus  by  this  composition  ho  has  formed  an  epoch  in. 
the  history  of  poetry  in  this  country,  Hia  design  was  to  construct 
a  Morality  which  should  forward  tho  work  of  tho  Roformation,  but 

"This  design  he  executed,"  says  Mr.  Collior,  "in  a  manner,  I  appre- 
hend, until  then  unknovv'u.  He  took  somo  of  tbo  leading  and  pnpwlar 
events  of  the  reign  of  King  John, — bis  dispuU's  with  the  Pope,  the  suffering 
of  his  kingdom  under  tbo  interdict,  his  Bubscqut^'nt  tiubmission  to  Bomo,  and 
his  imputed  death  by  poinon  from  the  hand^  of  a  monk  of  Swinstead 
Abboy, — and  applied  thorn  to  the  circumatances  of  tbo  country  in  the  latter 


■  •  "  Harleian  Miscellany,"  i.  104. 

t  Prelkce  to  Old  Plays,  p.  siii. 

X  This  play  was  discoTBred  in  US.  among  some  old  papen  which  once  baloagol  t* 
the  Corporation  of  Ipewich.  Prom  thence  it  passed  inlo  Uie  possemioa  of  the  Dnk*  of 
Devonshire,  and  was  edited  in  1S38  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  for  the  Camden  Socfety.  IOm 
fact  of  its  hsring  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Iiwwich  would  teem  to  piorj  that 
Bale  wrote  this  drama  while  he  was  yet  in  Suffolk,  and  before  his  first  exile.  Tba 
paa«ages  which  allude  to  Elisabeth  are  thought  by  Mr.  Collier  to  be  nbaoquant 
additions. 
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part  oFth«i  roiffn  ofHt-iiry  Till Tiiid  early  np])lic>uLiou  of  historical 

«veaU  of  itaolf  is  k  Eiognlar  oircnmstBtico ;  b«t  it  is  th6  tnor^  reuark*bl9 
when  we  recAllact  that  wo  have  no  drama  in  our  Inngna^te  of  thai  ilii(«  in 
which  psnoan^eil  connected  with,  anil  engaged  in,  pnhlic  alTaira  ar«  intjro- 
Ane»d.  .  .  .  Bskle'n  piny,  thAr«f<iro,  ncMipios  nn  JntomAdiata  pU««  b«tw«ita 
UoraUtioa  and  Historical  Plays,  and  oa  tote  aecoont,  if  on  no  other,  deserves 
tii«  ipecial  attention  of  literary  and  poolical  imti^iiaries."  *' 

We  hRTc,  ia  fact,  an  arch  of  the  very  biidge  by  which  the  dram* 
passed  from  tho  tireaome  und  irritating  twaddle  of  the  Momlity  to 
lihe  pratid  Historical  Play  of  Shakespeare.  RemDanta  of  the  old 
Morality  Btitl  linger  ia  tie  dromaa  of  Shakespeare,  us  when  Chorus, 
or  Time,  or  Gower  is  made  to  perform  a  uaeful  office  in  helping 
forward  the  action  of  tUc  play  ;  liut  iu  "  Kyngc  Johaa  "  the  main 
featuros  of  thu  dromu  are  certainly  those  of  the  Morality,  the  happy 
and  pregnant  idea  of  the  liistorical  elomoat  being  quite  subordinnto 
in  tho  writor'ii  mind.  It  was  not  so  much  to  represent  what  King 
John  did  and  said  (and  which  might,  h^  in/emue,  have  important 
lomonK  for  the  actual  time)  that  the  play  was  written ;  the  dcaign 
was  to  make  the  King  and  tlte  other  personages  do  and  say  jn^t  what 
vraa  conceiTed  most  poioted  and  relevant  for  the  ciroumstaaces  of  the 
writer's  tinic.  Under  the  nanie»,  therefore,  of  historical  personages, 
the  int«rlocutor3  act  and  speuk  much  as  the  tuoraUties  or  abstractieas 
with  which  they  hold  froquont  couTcrae  in  the  play.  Neverlheleaa, 
the  hiatericnl  elcmont  wa.^  introduced ;  the  mine  was  opened  which 
WHK  Bftem-Krd-s  tn  be  worked  to  suc^  ahundaut  profit ;  a  step  waa 
taken  ^m  the  perplexing  fantasitti  of  abstraction  towards  the  rogicn 
of  tbo  actual  and  the  real,  and  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  is  doe 
from  posterity  to  the  labours  of  John  Bole.  "  In  another  important 
respect,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "  Bale  sc«ms  to  have  s«t  an  exatnpU  in 
this  intercflting  department  of  litorsturo.  Ue  neither  obsorvud  the 
unit)'  of  time  nor  placo."  'Wo  are  thankful  to  him  for  it.  Who 
knows  whether  the  glorious  disregard  of  these  cramping  oonTeation- 
alities  exhibited  in  Shakespeare  mny  not  have  been  fortified  and 
upheld  by  this  cxuitiplc  P  It  needed  soiuething  to  stool  the  play- 
wright against  Uio  sharp  irony  of  such  a  writer  as  ^  Philip 
Sidney: — 

"  Our  tngftJiM  and  comedies,"  says  bo,  "  observe  hlIm  neither  of  booeet 
eiviltly  nor  skil/nt  postry.  Here  you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  on«  sid*  and 
AIHck  of  the  otbor,  and  se  mauy  otiior  antlor-kiugdoms,  that  Ihe  playor,  wbso 
he  couos  in,  most  ever  begin  with  t«llint;  wbure  be  is,  or  else  the  bJewill  not 
be  rencoived.  Now  yon  sliall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and 
Ibcn  wo  mnflt  beUo%'e  the  stage  to  ho  a  i^nnien.  Ily-aod-by  we  bear  nawH 
of  a  shipwreck  in  the  sams  plac«,  thso  we  ar*  to  bUme  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock.  Upon  the  bock  of  thai  comos  ont  a  hideous  monster  with  fire 
and  smoke,  and  tbeu  the  miurablo  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a 
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cava  'r  while,  iu  the  meiuiwhile,  two  armies  &y  in,  repreeented  with  fooe 
nrorda  and  backlais,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receiva  it  for  a 
pitched  field  ?  Now  of  time  they  are  much  more  liberal.  For  ordinarjt  ii 
is  that  two  prinoeBbll  in  love;  after  many  traverseB,  8heiBgotwithohild,.dB>- 
livared  of  a  fair  boy  ;  he  is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  fialleth  in  love,  and  all  thift  m 
two  hoars'  apace,  wbich,  how  abaord  it  is  in  Beose,  ev&n  sense  may  imagine."  * 

This  is  very  pretty  hitting.  Yet  conceive  what  the  English  dmna 
m^ht  have  lost  had  it  been  dragooned  into  the  unities  and  pvprie- 
tiest  Wlio  is  there  that  is  not  ready  to  soil  to  Bohemia  for  the  saka 
of  Psrdita  and  Ploiizel  P  To  this  bitter  and  Bovage-tinigufld  PrtH 
testant,  who  could  not  write  temper^ely,  or  even  decently,  of  awf^ 
thing  connected  with  the  Bomiah  system,  Engliah  poetry  owea^ 
indeed,  a  great  debt.  But  is  Bnglish  literature  genondly  iam 
beholden  to  him  P  and  is  not,  indeed,  the  very  existence  of  a  hiitaugr 
of  England  in  great  measure  due  to  him  P  It  is  certainty  true  thwb 
no  history  of  medisval  England  adequate  to  the  subject,  or  eren 
oontaining  a  &iir  proportion  of  the  facts  which  such  a  hiatoiy-  ought 
to  chronicle,  has  as  yet  been  written.  But  that  such  a  hiatoty  ™'g'Tiit 
be  written  even  yet  by  some  future  Palgrave  or  Haddeo.  is  grea4l]F 
due  to  the  labours  of  John  Bale. 

Leland  and  Bale  literally  saved  English  history  from  extinotioin. 
At  a  moment  when  public  o|union  ran  high  against  the  monastcriei 
and  all  that  they  contained,  as  useless  and  effete,  when  the  spoiler  ww 
Tushing  to  his  unhallowed  work,  and  irreparable  mischief  was  threaten- 
ing, John  Leland,  the  most  laborious  of  antiquaries,  was  qoiotlj' 
making  his  "  Collectanea,"  while  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  John  Bal^ 
who  loved  on  old  MS.  as  much  as  he  hated  a  monk  or  friar,  wm 
eagerly  getting  into  his  possession  the  chronicleB  of  the  medisaral 
history  of  the  Church  and  nation,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  grcMtli 
abbeys  of  the  land.  The  titles  of  the  rich  collection  of  these  whiofa 
Ixe  succeeded  in  obtaining  are  printed  at  the  end  of  his  "  Scriptore^" 
and  they  not  only  furnished  himself  with  materials  for  the  valuaUs 
lummaries  contained  in  that  volume,  but  also,  rescued  hj  him  from 
tiieir  immediate  peril,  passed  gradually  into  the  safe  custody  of  onx 
great  libraries,  from  which  many  of  them  are  now,  for  the  first  time^ 
emerging  in  a  printed  form.  He  himself  has  given  us  an  aooonnlt 
of  the  "Laboryouse  Journey  of  John  Leland,"  and  ut  the  concloaon 
of  this  record  of  all-important  work  he  pleads  in  impafiuoned 
language  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  chronicles. 
The  man  in  all  England  most  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Bale's 
labours  (Sir  E.  Madden)  has  borne  full  testimony  to  them  in  his 
recent  preface  to  the  "  Historia  Minor  "  of  Matthew  Paris. 

"  The  general  diBpersion  of  the  mon^tic  librarieB,  and  the  deetraction  of 
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portiona  of  them,  hjive  been  (>fti,'n  and  lonilly  IamoDl«d,  l>ut  by 
tliiui  b}'  Jolin  Gulu,  wlio  liiuivtlf  wiLiuis»e<I  Uic  spoliaiioii,  and 
Trhose  exertions  to  stay  Us  progrms  oolitic  faiin  to  the  otmecial  thanks  of 
all  who  nre  interested  in  our  hinturicaJ  litei-atart?.  Hts  injogtry  nnd 
eotirgi'  seeia  never  to  liava  dftggod  ;  aud  altLoagh  iiiiii'}i  iiulotitiM)  (0  Leloud 
for  we  groondm-nrlt  nf  1u»  bibliographical  rotlk-ctiMtui,  yet  tluiM  wei« 
onUrgad  luid  iniproxed  by  his  ova  •xtAiiitivo  rownit-bes.  Ho  wui  tlw  first 
»Iso  to  point  out  tita  vnlti«  of  Uie  oatIy  Engliali  hitttorians,  and  to  urge  ia 
the  mosti  atmiaou  laoj^i^Ke  their  publication."  * 

In  tlioB«  iwcftil  laboura  waa  Jolin  Bale  engagcfl  when  tho  nuddcn 
XMotioii  ii^niinsl  tliti  KefomuiLiuu,  auil  the  ignouiiiuoLis  dootli  an  the 
BBK&Id  of  liis  i'riund  oad  pBtrou,  CromTroU,  wonied  him  lo  provide 
for  )tix  Hifoty  nnd  for  tbnt  of  bit)  fnmilr.  Ho  war,  dovbtlom,  n  mnrked 
man,  and  bs  one  known  to  bo  able  to  use  his  p^n  ^Hgoroiwly  and 
QiiNonipuIously,  he  would  toon  have  oddod  emothor  victini  to  tho 
savage  ferocity  of  the  men  who  worked  the  iSix-Articlc  law,  had  he 
□ot  happily  escaped.  But  though  out  of  the  reach  of  the  olutchen  of 
Boniier  und  3ttidiiier,  be  vas  by  no  meaiiB  iucltued  to  let  theiu  alone. 
From  his  retirement  at  Zurich  he  men  fulminated  a  bitter  and  Tiolont 
attack  upon  Bonner,  called  "  Yet  a  Coarse  at  the  Romysho  Foto — a 
difielosjTijfO  or  opoiijTigo  of  the  Manna  of  S)*nno  contnjTied  in  tho 
late  DeclaratTon  of  the  Pope's  olde  faj-the  made  by  Edmonda  Bonei^ 
Byaihopp  of  I^ndon,  wherby  William  Tolwj'n  was  then  newlye 
profeaaoi  at  Panics  Cmsse  openly  unto  Antiphrintcs  Itomyahe  rely- 
gjone."  This  is  «aid  tn  be"  compylcd  by  •Tohan  Ilonuon,"  and  was 
printed  at  Zurich  in  the  year  lolJ.  The  book,  howorer,  beara 
uiimislukablo  evidence  of  Bale's  haadin-ork,  aud  it  is  probable  that 
the  Johon  Harriflon  did  not  doooivo  mnny.  Bi^op  Bonner  had 
eauBod  01U3  William  TolwjTi,  parsoa  of  St.  Anlhonimes,  to  read 
public!}'  a  recaotalion  ut  St.  Paul's  Ci-om  fur  the  hviuoiu  ciimiu  of 
luring  bocu  stt^ietied  to  be  u  huretic,  und  of  having  in  hiji  posseaoina 
bcrclicid  bookx;  and  for  not  properly  attending  to  going*  in.  procossios, 
making  holy  bread  and  holy  water.  For  these  miwlcnicanoars  tho 
unfortunoto  parwrn  was  made  to  declare  liist  penitence,  and  at  the 
satiio  time  to  be  a  mouth-piece  for  the  views  of  Bi^thop  Banner  aji  to 
the  Cotliolic  faith.  At  thi»  John  Bale  could  not  contain  himself. 
Bitterly  indignant  at  seeing  the  cherislux)  work  of  reformation  in 
England  thus  apparently  chocked  and  counteracted,  und  all  the  vain 
papistical  trash  again  outspoken  and  txituupbant,  bo  thunders  forth 
his  anathomaa  against  this  "  Kdmond  Boner,  a  vcrye  fearce,  luryouse 
ungetl  of  the  bottonilosae  pytt,"  and  his  cfjnfession  spoken  by  Tolwyn, 
in  wbieh  "  nothyng  ys  taught  but  tho  docli^'nes  of  menne^  tho  beg- 
gorlye  tradycyons  and  dyrtye  drvggea  of  the  pope,  u*  holyc  water 
makyngc,  proccrayoa  goynge,  sensyngo  of  Jmagca,  and  latyne  wuw- 
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lynge  in  the  temple,  wyth  other  lyke  fylthye  fantasyea."*  "We 
gather  something  of  the  Church  politics  of  the  time  from  the  treatise 
(now  very  rare)  : — 

*'  They  say  ther  ceremonyes  laaye  etande,  the  superstition  taken  away. 
But  full  false  are  thoy  and  anbtyle  in  ther  generacyoD.  They  knowe  ji 
wyll  be  eaaye  ynough  to  bringe  in  them  ageyne  yf  the  other  renwyne. 
Master  Parson  Podypoke,  and  8er  Saonder  Slye  hys  parryshe  prest,  achal 
have  a  commatmdmcnt  at  the  seame  to  do  ther  feates  in  that  behalfe  nnder 
the  tytlo  of  denocyon,  or  else  of  commendable  rytes  of  holye  chorebe,  and 
the  kynge  Bchall  never  knowe  of  yt."  "  How  Bhamefiilly  are  the  Byblea 
handled,  whych  now  hath  Dejihor  annotacyons  nor  table.  How  the  godly 
GOnfessyon  of  the  Oermanes,  the  commonplaces  of  Sarcerioa,  and  now  of 
late  oertcn  notable  treatyBes  ols  compyled  by  sondry  lemed  mennoi  with 
dyverso  other  workes  more,"  1 

He  finds  much  fault  with  Tolwj'n,  who  had  been  his  frieud,  for 
recanting. 

"  For  the  lovo  of  the  tmth,"  he  eays,  "  I  hane  genen  myself  oner  vnto 
ponerte  and  vnto  a  peynefull  exyle  with  my  wyfe  and  chyldren,  and  achall 
□ot  (I  tint't)  refuse  the  death  also  yf  yt  come  that  waye.  ...  I  knowe 
certenlye  I  schall  for  thys  be  called  a  thonsande  tymes  heretiqoe ;  bat  I 
waye  it  nothynge  at  all,  for  it  is  the  oldc  name  of  true  Christianes.  I 
knowe  I  scbal  be  btuned  yf  I  maye  be  caught ;  but  I  care  nothyng  for  it ; 
for  I  doubt  not  my  porcion  to  be  with  Christ."  J 

There  is  some  excuse  for  one  writiog  in  this  spirit  and  with  these 
prospects,  if  he  deliver  his  soul  in  somewhat  violent  langn^e.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  read  this,  or  any  other  of  Bale's  controveraial 
works,  without  disgust  at  the  coarseness  and  scurrility  of  the 
expressions  which  he  uses.  From  Switzerland  John  Bale  continued 
to  thunder  forth  his  attacks  upon  the  Komish  Church  ;  but  the  only 
one  of  them  which  need  be  further  mentioned  is  the  onslaught  made 
on  a  strange  rhyming  production,  published  in  1541,  and  called 
"  A  Mystery  :  the  Genealogy  of  Heresy.  Compyled  by  Ponce  Ponto- 
labuB."  This,  we  are  told  by  Bale,  in  his  censure  of  it,  had  spread 
.  abroad  among  the  people  in  a  wonderful  number  of  copies,  and  had 
produced  a  great  effect,  although  the  writer  of  it  had  since  seen 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  embraced  the  Reformed  faith.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  doggerel,  once  so  popular,  we  may  take  the 
following : — 

"  Tho  fint  captayno 
Of  this  fklBo  tr&yiK?, 
Was  one  Sohaa  Frith, 
V^ich  had  no  pith. 
Of  lernynge,  nor  wliytt, 
Not  worth  a  nytt. 
0,  brainlcsse  nodje, 
Chriit  uyd,  ilLy  bodye 
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For  TUAanr>  to  mt«. 
Why  yrylt  Uwa  tbton* 
ScK  lo  iky  ptnna, 
And  «>  pljiini j« 
Chriila*!  bodyB  il«fiy«  ? 
Thy  pmayabo  [ijrLd  tmuoiu 
Wen  nvt  votib  ii.  pMogiw, 
Wharefora  !n  a  ^n» 
ThoD  baddan  thy  hyn." 

In  the  same  atrain  all  the  prof««>9or9  of  tlie  new  opinions  are  can- 
Ta»8wl.  The  compoeition  ha«  aoither  learning  nor  wit,  bat  isjnst 
such  a  brochure  bm  would  bo  higlily  popular  nmoug  the  uneducftlt'd 
pttjplc.  arid  be  aagerly  repented  and  mnig.  It  ima  now  that  lialo 
compiled  the  accounts  of  tiie  examioution  of  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  and 
the  two  oxaminntioii^  of  Anne  Askew,  vhiofa  arc  published  in  the 
Parker  Society's  \olume.  Ills  "  Image  of  both  Churchoa,"  a  oom- 
mentaiy  on  the  Apocalypee,  alao  printed  by  tho  Parker  Sodety, 
had  been  written  before,  aa  it  is  allndod  to  by  hini  in  the  work 
against  Bomitr  noticed  above  ;  but  it  was  probably  not  printed  till 
lft50.  B«fore  tbia  period,  howevpr,  )iappier  times  had  dawned 
upon  Bnlo  and  on  the  Church  of  Eiigliind.  At  what  esact  dato 
John  Bulo  rrtiimed  to  Kngland  after  thp  accrosion  of  Kdward  VI., 
and  obtained  the  promotion  to  the  living  of  Bidhopntolce,  in  Uamp- 
ehiro,  '\on  not  appear;  but,  at  any  rat«,  be  was  there  in  J050,  for 
in  thnt  year  be  publiahod  his  "  A[K>lugv  u^ayu«t  n  ronke  PapiMo  " 
^-ft  work  which  wa«  produced  by  the  camw  following:^ 

"  A  funo  monthes  ago,  by  obaunco,  ax  I  xato  at  napper,  thys  qnestyon  was 
tnov«(t  unto  me  by  ou«  that  i«nioittly  loQotb  QoA'9  verilo  and  myghu>)y 
<l«t«et«th  all  fuUfaud  in  bypocrysy,  wfaatber  the  towoh  vxprwiwd  in  tlu» 
XXX  cluiptTQ  of  Niunori  geuclb  any  cstablyHbomeDl  to  the  tows  of  oar 
pr(i6t«H  now  to  l}-ue  w^lboute  w^-uca  of  tboir  owue,  or  nayc."  * 

Tbia  wna  a  point  on  which  Bale  felt  strongly,  hai-ing  now  been  for 
some  tw»uty  years  a  nmrri«l  man.  It  waa  a  point  oUo  which  must 
have  vexed  and  tried  the  conacieneea  of  many  in  those  days.  Accord- 
ingly Dale  hu»l«n(Hl  to  animcr,  in  a  short  and  rough  writing,  that 
the  TOWS  ofc^baoy  being  qnitu  ogulimt  ihc  spirit  of  tho  Gof>pel  and 
the  New  Testemout,  if  taken  ignoiuulJy,  «ould  not  posaibly  be 
binding  on  Christians. 

iriK  peporfell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  tbrRoa)t«h  way,  and  a  severe 
criticinm  was  bestowed  on  it ;  whereupon  iu  author  hastens  tn  defend 
it  in  hia  "  Apology,"  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  acchristinn  nature  of 
TOWB.  Likft  idt  Bale's  writings,  this  is  foil  of  Iparning.  conveyed  in 
language  of  exceeding  teracness  and  vigour,  but  damaged  by  the 
extreme  license  of  expression  which  he  us«d. 

•  *  Apology,"  p-ziv. 
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"  0  bratyshe  folo  and  beastlye  ydyote,"  he  mildly  addreaBes  the  unfoitn- 
tiatc  man  who  has  made  a  vow,  "  thu  sekest  and  procureBt  by  thyne  owne 
devyses  to  make  God's  commnoDdemeDta  of  none  affecte  for  antichristM* 
wj-ckud  tradycyoDS.  Thy  labonre  in  tJiis  wofke  is  none  other  bat  aa  th« 
cnemyes  whycho  sowed  the  uahappe  tares  amongo  the  good  wheate  whyli 
the  tyllers  wore  aslepo.  Is  the  ydoll  sloathfnhiesBe  of  Uie  charche,  whiu 
the  profytablo  tytbe  of  Christ  was  not  r^arded,  the  wylye  olde  Berpento 
sent  foorth  hys  wycked  massengers  to  plant  in  the  ignorante  harteB  that 
most  csecrablo  saperstycyon  of  vowyngo.  Thn,  blynde  and  wj'tlesse  asse, 
doGst  take  it  for  an  hygh  relygj'on,  bnt  in  the  laste  judgment  daye  it  sfaaU 
be  reckened  to  the  among  ydell  wordes,  in  parell  oqnaU  wytb  th«  falM< 
phemynge  of  God's  holyo  name.  Repent  it,  tJierfor,  as  tho  woldeate  repaiit 
synnc,  and  forsake  it  utterlyo  as  thu  wj-lte  forsake  thy  dampnacyon."  • 

It  was  probably  the  some  moTing  cause  that  led  to  this  "ApoU^y" 
which  induced  Bale  to  supplement  it,  as  it  were,  by  his  book,  aa 
"  Tho  Actes  or  Unchoate  Examples  of  the  English  YotBiiea,  gatherad 
out  of  their  own  Legends  and  Chronicles."  The  oharoctor  of  tfail 
book  may  be  very  weU  inferred  from  its  title,  and  from  the  deolaxa>- 
tion  on  tho  preface,  that  "  if  a  trc  may  bo  known  by  hya  fmtea  mad 
a  man  by  his  dedes,  as  our  Saryour  seyth  they  may,  ye  ^tal  eamlj 
peroeiTe  by  their  actes  that  these  original  votaries  hath  bene  tihe 
Tery  angells  of  darkness."  The  chronicler  principally  resorted  to 
for  picking  up  bad  stories  against  the  monks,  nuns,  friars,  caium% 
and  canonessea,  is  John  Capgmve;  and  those  who  are  anqiuiixtaA 
with  his  quaint  black-letter  folio  of  the  "  Legenda  Sanotomm  "  iriU 
not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  abundant  material  thcEre  to  giva 
terrible  point  to  suoh  a  book  as  Bale  devised  to  write.  This  be^ 
was  published  in  1551,  and  dedicated  to  King  Edward.  At  a  time 
when  all  men's  minds  were  full  of  tho  stories  propagated  about  &b 
monasteries  to  cxouae  and  palliate  tho  spoliation  of  their  good*,  ife 
would  naturally  be  much  sought  after.  Accordingly  we  find'  tJut 
it  rapidly  ran  through  four  editions  ;  but  it  has  long  been  consigned 
to  an  oblivion  in  which  we  are  quite  content  to  let  it  remain.  With 
these  and  such-like  furious  polemios  was  Bale  filling  up  his  leisure  in 
his  pleasant  pariah  of  Bishopstoke,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  vioUnt 
ague,  which  afieotod  him  long,  and  brought  him  near  to  death.  It 
appears  that  King  Edward,  who  was  acquainted  with  Bale's  bitter 
and  violent  books,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  writer,  had  been 
informed — probably  by  some  one  who  wished  it — *hat  Bale  wm 
actually  dead.  When,  therefore,  tho  young  king  arrived  at  South- 
ampton in  August,  1552,  and  was  greeted  in  the  street  by  the  gsant 
and  cadaverous  divine,  who  had  come  out  for  the  first  time  after  his 
illness  to  do  honour  to  his  sovereign  in  his  progress,  he  was  stroek 
by  the  sight,  and  the  meeting  was  productive  of  important  oimse* 
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qtMmccs  to  Bole.  "  Hya  grace  oatnc  to  tlio  vjudowc  and  earnestly 
beheld  me  iLpoore  wedce  creature^  u  tliougti  hi;  IieuI  hud  upnn  me,  •» 
(yniplo  a  Bnlgeot.  nit  ramcste  regards,  or  rather,  11  verj-  fatlierly- 
care."  *  The  yonnig  Jdng  at  once  detcnniiicd  to  wmil  tliifl  bold  imdi 
Ti^roiifl  Protestant  to  a  sec  m  Irehuid.  ^V  mora  unfortuaate  rwola- 
tion  could  hardiy  have  been  taken.  In  that  country  the  work  of  the 
Uofonnation  could  scarcely  Imve  boeo  said  oa  yet  to  have  begun,  uid 
the  wild  and  impetuous  Celtic  mitaro  needed,  if  it  n'as  lo  be  induced 
to  accept  the  aoberur  teaching  uf  the  Helormed  Church,  to  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  tvndemeak  But  this  sort  of 
conduct  was  not  posmblo  fer  one  of  Bale's  character  luid  vietru ;  and. 
when  he  accepted,  after,  as  he  aayn,  "  aa  eaniust  retuaul  of  a  month," 
th^floo  oFOuory,  bo  went  to  his  irork  determined  to  bear  hi&  testimony 
agfninst  Antichrist  and  all  his  works,  as  ha  had  hitherto  done.  On  the^ 
I9th  of  DccL>mber  be  left  Bighop^tuke  with  hio  "  bokud  and  ttMiffe," 
and  took  his  journey  to  Bristol,  where  bo  bud  to  wait  twenly>eu  days 
for  n  posso'Tc — no  «uy  undertaking  at  that  time  and  eeoaon.  Acoom.- 
panied  only  by  one  servant,  ho  sot  noil  on  the  litJtli  of  Juuu'Ary,  and 
had'  a  prm[>cn)a8  royafj^:)  urriviug  at  Watcrford  after  but  two  day* 
ond  two  nights  on  the  aci.    lu  that  city  he — 

"  Behelde  nuay  abhomyiisblo  ydolatryes  maintained  by  tber  epicurysh 
preHtea.  l'heCommnnioii.oTSui)per  of  the  Irordti.nan  Uiere  altnge thcr  uied 
lykt)  a  popyHh  nutie  with  tlm  vAAu  iip^ith  toyeH  of  antJchrigt  in  liowyagca 
ami  bcclcj'QgoR,  kaclciig^H  tuid  kiinckyngi'!:.  Tberc  wawlod  tfatiy  oner  tber 
dcod  with  proUygyoojtc  howlyngcs  oad  pnttorynges."  \ 

After  having  delivered  his  testimony  to  the  Mayor  the  nwtt  d^, 
the  Bifbop  designate  rode  to  Dublin,  where  he  found  his  companion, 
"  Mftieter  llugh  Goodakcr,  ihe  Archcbi»hop  of  Annagh,  elected,"  and 
also  found  a  welcome  From  many  of  the  people  who  hoped  through 
hia  prearhing  the  Reformed  faith  would  spread.  The  Lord  Cliancellor, 
8ir  Thomas  Cusack,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  new  order  of  things,  at 
once  arranged  for  the  consecratJou  of  Gooduere  and  Bale  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishops  of  Eildarc  and  Down.  But 
hero  a  difficultj-  at  once  presented  iteclf.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  was  firm  to  the  Romish  ojiimons,  would  only  consecrate  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  that  Chiu^'h,  and  though  Goodacre  was  wjlliog 
to  yiotd  to  this,  Bale  at  once  refiolutcly  refused. 

"  I  stvpped  fourth  aud  uiydo,  If  £oglaudo  oud  Irelaode  b«  on^  one 
kinge.  they  ore  both  bontMle  In  Uie  ot>«dienc«  of  one  Inwe  nuilTv  him.  And 
a»  for  na.  we  eame  bytber  an  true  subjwls  of  liis.  swonae  to  obuy«  thai 
ordinauiiee.  It  wan  Imt  •  bisboppri^k  (I  sayde)  that  I  cauo  thydre  to 
raoaivv  tUut  Jay,  wliicb  I  coulde  be  b«lt«r  contented  lo  tr^adi.-  oiider  my 
H  fbte  there,  than  to  bnwks  from  that  iJiroBiiva  ur  othe  tfaul  made."; 

B  Upon  this  the  I«ird  Chancellor  onlered   the  coasccnition    to  take 
I       •  "Vocneyonof  Johwi  BiJc."  p.  la.  ,  f  Ik.,  p.  17-  :  lb,,  p.  19. 
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place  according  to  the  New  Prayer-book,  and  the  Archbishop  '*  went 
about  that  obeeryacion  very  unsaverly,  and  as  one  not  much  exercised 
in  that  kmde  of  doynge,  especially  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lcndes  holy  supper."  After  his  consecration  Bole  was  again  attacked 
with  violent  sickness,  but  he  made  shift  to  reach  Kilkenny,  where 
he  preached  every  Sunday  and  holy  day  in  Lent  against  what  he 
held  to  be  the  grievoua  and  crying  errors  then  prevalent,  for  he  saje^ 
"  I  had  rather  that  ^thna  had  swallowed  me  up,  than  to  maintaia 
those  wayes  in  religion  which  might  corrupt  the  same ; "  but  he  is 
forced  sorrowfully  to  allow  "helpora  I  founde  none  amtmg  my 
prebendaries  and  clergie,  but  adversaries  a  great  nombre."  * 
Whether  a  more  temperate  beginning  would  have  had  other  results 
may  be  doubtful,  but  at  any  rate  the  new  Bishop  could  hardly  expect 
to  find  much  support  from  the  priests,  when  he  began  by  telling 
them  that  "  the  whyte  Goddes  of  their  makinge,  such  as  they  offered 
to  the  people  to  be  worshipped,  were  no  Godes  but  Ydolee."  This 
would  of  course  seem  to  them  nothlDg  short  of  blasphemy ;  and  when 
ho  told  them  that  their  office  was  chiefly  to  preach,  "  and  not  to 
occupie  so  much  tyme  in  chauntynge,  pvpynge,  and  syngynge,"  ihey 
would  think  that  they  were  called  upon  to  abandon  that  which  th^ 
held  to  be  their  special  and  divinely-appointed  duties.  He  had 
required  the  priests  only  to  use  und  observe  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  this  they  flatly  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  legally  established  in  Ireland  as  yet.  After  Easter,  Bale 
left  Kilkenny  and  went  to  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  and  hia 
enemies  at  once  proceeded  to  take  the  most  vigorous  and  unscru- 
pulous measures  to  get  rid  of  this  heretical  firebrand  of  a  bishop,  a^ 
no  doubt,  they  considered  him.  He  soon  heard  the  sorrowful  news 
of  the  poisoning  at  Dublin  of  hia  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  he  was  warned  that  the  same  fute  was  in  store  for  himself.  On. 
Ascension  Day  and  the  festivals  following.  Bale  was  again  preaching 
at  Kilkenny,  but  on  the  3dth  of  July  he  observed  a  great  and  un- 
usual stir  and  rejoicing  among  tho  priests.  They  were  going  fixna 
tavern  to  tavern,  drinking  glasses  of  "  Rob  Davy  and  aqua  vita>," 
and  shouting  forth  their  strains  of  "  Gaudeamus  in  dolio."  Soon  the 
mystery  was  explained  by  the  news,  so  sod  to  the  Bishop,  of  the  deatb, 
of  King  Edward.  All  believed  that  they  would  now  soon  have  again 
all  the  old  forms;  and  the  very  next  day  a  justice  named  Thomas 
Rothe,  and  the  Lord  Mountgarret,  went  to  tho  cathedral  and 
demanded  to  have  "  a  communion  in  tho  honour  of  St.  Anne."  Tho 
priests  answered  that  the  Bishop  had  forbidden  celebration  except 
on  Sundays.  "  I  discharge  you  of  your  obedience  to  the  Bishop," 
said  the  Justice,  "  and  command  you  to  do  as  ye  have  done  bere- 
•  "  Vocaoyon  of  Johao  Balo,"  p.  20. 
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tofow."  upon  this  tho  prierta  gladly  complied,  nnii  the  mvsxc  erening 
vere  fcnsted  by  the  Justice.  The  Lntly  Jane  Guildford  nae  at  oiice 
proclaimed  Quoeo,  but  the  Bishop,  who  "muche  doubted  that  nmlter." 
abetaincd  rroin  being  preseol.  Within  «  month  followed  the  pro- 
clainalioa  of  Queen  !Mar}',  at  wliich  the  Bishop  duly  s^si^tcd,  although 
bo  utterly  refund  to  use  in  proccasion  the  cope,  croaier,  and  raitnv 
an  the  prchcndarips  dcnianded  of  him.  It  would  »eeia,  howe\"cr, 
that  Bale  had  utill  soinn  friends  iq  lUe  place,  fur  in  tho  fore- 
nooa  the  young  men  of  Kilkenny  played  hia  "Tragedye  of  Qod'c 
Promiflea  at  the  Market  CroBRo  with  oi^anc  plainges  and  conges 
TGiy  aptely,"  and  in  tho  aAemoon  hia  "  Comcdye  of  Johan  Unptut«'c 
Preachingf ."  *  It  waa  noir  oponly  said  by  the  prehundoricw  that 
the  Bishop  vonld  be  forced  to  recant  all  be  hod  taught ;  but  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  he  preachc<l  in  tho  cathedral  on  St.  i'aui'c 
vorda,  "  I  urn  not  ashamed  of  the  Go#pcl  of  Christ,"  and  boldly 
reiterated  all  his  previous  teaching.  On  tLe  same  day  ho  dtued 
with  the  Mayor,  whom  he  describes  na  a  man  "sober,  wise,  and 
godly."  In  tho  evening  ho  was  assailed  by  some  priests  on  the 
subject  of  purgatory,  whom  he  answered  with  hia  accustoniL-d  out- 
spoken vigour.  Tho  Bishop  now  returned  to  Holmes  Court,  and  at 
once  with  great  rejoicinga  and  shoutings  tho  whole  of  tho  old  ordor 
of  florvioea  was  reguuicd  in  the  cathednd  of  Kilkenny.  Hnlo  doe« 
not  qMure  tho  lash  In  speaking  of  lhe«e  conttimacious  priealfi ;  but  his 
bmgoaget  as  unml,  will  not  bear  reproducing.  Ho  cipccialiy  notes 
for  infamy  "tho  drunken  Bishop  of  Gnlway,"  and  says — 

*'The  exercise  of  this  beastly  bishop  is  ooqb  other  but  to  ffadde  fron 
towns  to  towne  a\*er  tbd  Engliah  part,  conHnuingo  yon(;«  duldron  for  ji 
pens  a  peo«,  wttbuut  examiunclou  of  Ihoir  Chrietwn  belovo,  and  at  Di([ht  to 
driuka  all  at  Hob  Davyc  atid  Aquu  vit«,  Uko  a  miui.  To  wbonie.  for  a  mocko, 
now  of  late,  a  tiuloglnsee  of  the  lande  bronght  bys  dogge  wrapped  in  a  tketo 
with  ii  pens  about  liifl  a«clu,  to  have  bym  coaSrmed  amoogo  neybon' 
ehildreii."  } 

But  Bale  now  saw  that  his  life  w&a  aoriouely  threatened  bv  a  bniiit 
of  desperate  kems,  who  watched  day  and  night  round  hts  house,  and 
who  actually  murdered  no  less  than  five  of  his  acrvuiiUi  who  had 
gone  out  to  make  hay.  Ue  could  not  venturu  to  U-avo  his  hoos^ 
but  was  happily  rescued  by  his  good  friend  the  Mnyor  of  Kilkenny, 
who  canio  with  a  large  baud  of  fuUowers  to  bring  bim  to  tho  town. 
It  would  »>eem  that  hia  arrival  and  tlie  support  of  the  Muyortoaoerlain 
extent  again  established  the  Bishop's  authority,  and  tho  priosts  now 
mode  on  insidious  attempt  to  get  bim  to  adopt  the  practices  which 
bo  had  so  strimgly  denounced,  by  asking  him  to  sing  a  mass  lor  the 
Boiil  of  King  Edward.  But  though  Bale  loved  the  late  king,  yet  to 
sing  a  mass  was  what  his  soul  abhorred,  and  be  refU^ed  with  indigna- 

!,•  "  VoctcyOB."  p.  34.  t  lb.,  p.  !8.  J 
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tion.    The  next  day,  however,  came  out  the  formal  proolamation  from 
the  authorities  for  the  re-eetablishing  of  the  mass ;  and  the  Siahop, 
clearly  seeing  that  his  work  was  over  in  his  diooese,  and  that  he 
could  not  longer  remain  without  risk  of  hia  life,  at  once  retired  to 
Dublin.     The  "  epicuryouse  Archbishop,"  as  £ale  calls  him,  was  of 
course  in  high  feather  at  the  downfall  of  the  obnozioUB  state  of 
things  which  had  been  introduced,  and  was  very  much  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  from  preaching  in  his  dioceae.     "Sm 
made  boost  on  his  ale  benchc,  with  the  cuppe  in  his  hande,  as  I  heaxd* 
ihs  tale  tolde,  that  I  sholde  for  no  man's  pleamre  preach  in  that 
cytie  of  his."*    This,  however,  Bale  did  not  desire  to  do,  it  beings 
as  he  considered,  a  casting  of  pearls  before  swine ;  so,  with  a  fizul 
bitter  fling  at  the  Archln^op  of  Dublin,  he  prepares  to  leaTe  the 
country.      But  this  was  a  matter  of  no  email  danger;   and    the 
account  which   the  Bishop  gives  us  of  his  perils  and  nuacfauioee 
reveals  a  wonderful  state  of  things  as  to  international  law,  and  the 
security  for  life  and  property  in  those  days.      He  had  hired  of  one 
Thomas,  a  youDg  man  of  Essex,  in  whom  he  had  full  trust,  a  ahip 
to  convey  him  to  Scotland ;  but  before  they  could  start,  a  certain 
Flemish  ship-of-war  (a  privateer  or  pirate  seems  nearer  the  descoip- 
tion)  came  into  port,  and  one  Walter,  who  acted  as  pilot  to  it,  in- 
formed the  captain  that  a  Frenchman  with  a  great  treasure  was 
about  to  make  his  escape  out  of  the  country,    tlpou  this  pratenoe 
the  Bishop  and  his  friend  Thomas  were  seized,  violently  dragged  ant 
of  their  ship,  and  carried  on  board  the  Dutch  pirate.     Having  bfion 
■farif^wd  and  robbed,  they  were  carried  away  by  the  Dutchman  to  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.     The  captain  had  now  discovered  who  Bale  waa, 
and  declared  he  would  give  him  a  safe  passage  to  Holland,  but  ha 
forgot  to  return  the  Bishop's  money  and  valuables.     When  they  wezs 
off  the  Cornish  coast,  the  pilot  Walter  again  tried  his  xoalioe  agoinrt 
Bale  by  accusing  him  of  treason  before  the  magistrates.     But  it  wae 
very  fortunate  for  the  Bishop  at  the  moment  that  the  captain  had 
robbed  him,  for  fearing  that  he  should  have  to  disgorge  if  Bale  were 
oommitted  to  prison,  he  gave  strong  testimony  in  his  favour,  and  got 
him  released.     How  this  piratical  captain,  who  a  little  afterwarda  ia 
busy  in  attacking  Enghsh  ships,  could  come  and  go  in  this  cool 
manner  on  English  soil,  is  hard  to  understand.     Bale  gives  us  a  note 
in  paosing  of  the  way  in  which  service  was  done  in  the  Church  in 
the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary : — 

"  As  the  peolle  were  all  ended  they  sange  mattens,  honres,  holy  water 
nakinge,  and  masse,  all  in  Latins.  Nothings  was  thor  in  English  bat  the 
poor  Letimie,  which  the  preste,  a  stoute,  sturdy  lubber,  sayd  with  least 
devooion  of  all,  mache  of  the  people  lamenting  to  beholde  so  miserable  a 

•  "  VocMjron,"  p.  32. 
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midAman,  anil  BaiuDge,  Aforv  tymu  mi^lit  -ko  liavu  leumod  aumwb&t  by 
our  ooDUDin^^  to  t)io  churcbo,  but  tiuw  nutbyii(,'i!  at  all  to  our  iini]or> 
stiuadjiige."  • 

After  relating  aoine  very  suurriluuH  ^toriua  uf  the  Comuih  priest, 
tbe  fiishop  tells  iis  tbat  he  wna  very  uear  being  left  in  Curnn-all,  tlia 
Butch  ciiptaia  having  aiiletl  without  him.  The  wind,  hovrcvcr,  luiU-d, 
and  he  rEjgainoil  the  ship.  Douhth^iu,  hail  ho  bci-n  Icfl,  he  wuuhl  veiy 
BfMD  huvc  found  hia  way  to  Bmitbhcld  ;  uuU,  in  fuel,  hie  danger  of  this 
TM  not  y«t  over,  for  the  captain,  when  off  tho  south-costom  coast, 
BSenu  to  have  thought  th»t  he  could  make  n  more  profitaljlo  8pi>cula- 
tion  of  tho  Biithop  hy  giving  hiiu  up  to  tbo  authorities,  thuu  by 
rotaining  the  money  of  which  he  hiid  robbed  him.  Accordingly  he 
returaed  this  to  him,  and  nout  hu  puraer  on  shore  at  Horer  to  go  to 
tho  Council  in  Ltmdon,  carrying  the  Budiop'A  seal,  books,  and  h-ttera, 
to  xoake  a  bargain  for  deli\-ering  huu  up.  Bale,  eeeing  the  great 
danger  ho  was  in,  no\r  addrcsand  hjmaolf  earnestly  to  tho  captain, 
and  remnniitratM  with  him  on  tlie  injustice  and  treaohory  of  which 
he  was  about  to  become  guilty.  Fpon  this  the  captain  offered  for  a 
Bum  of  money  to  convey  tho  Bishop  safe  to  Holland,  and  it  was  finally 
amuigcxl  that  for  the  aum  of  seventy  pound?  this  should  be  done. 
Tho  purser  was  then  recalled,  nnd  the  Uiithop  safely  lauded  in  the 
Low  Counfcriee.  He  had  very  great  difiiuulty  in  roiaing  the  money, 
and  was  kept  a  doite  primnior  for  some  time,  but  at  length  ho  suo- 
oeed(5cI  in  getting  free,  and  wns  able  to  muku  hid  way  to  the  friouda 
and  fiupporteni  of  the  Keformotlon  abroad.  The  hairbrwidth  veonpea 
which  tho  Bishop  hail  gone  through  had  by  no  iiieans  the  i-'fleet  of 
abating  hi»  fierj*  ZL-al  for  the  faith.  At  Boalc,  where  hu  now  rtaided, 
he  continued  to  publish  bitter  hooks  against  the  Romunisla,  uiid  in 
papticuhir  one  called  "  Acta  Romauorum  Poatifioum,"  writtea  in 
Itftin,  whicb  is  an  elnhorate  bill  of  indictment  ngainvt  tho  popes 
and  their  doinga.  Here  wo  have  iu  full  detail  the  account  of  I'upe 
Joan,  a  legeud  which  ix  placed  in  the  year  8d7,  but  which  we  iu«d 
hardly  remind  our  rcudera  ia  a  simplo  ioTention,  not  of  Prolefltaut 
writore,  hut  of  the  fierce  partisan  t'ODtcetrtof  au  earlioi'  date.t 

The  "  Acta  Bomanorum  Poutiticuiu  "  i»  only  a  acloctioo  front  Bale's 
larger  work,  called  "  Scriptorum  Illuatrinm  Cutologos,"  the  tirat 
edition  of  which  was  puhliidied  in  1M8,  liut  which  wa«  a^u  priuted 
at  Baalu  in  1557,  with  eunsideruble  additions,  and  especially  with  the 
addition  of  the  part  "X)e  Bapis."  which  wiui  ofU-rwiuxlti  made  to  form 

•  '*  V««Myon,"  p.  a. 

t  **  n«  wlvacatca  f<»r  PopeJiMD.**  wrileB  Gibbon,  "prodiwv  o«o  bnitdnd  Mill  fifty 
■Itomwu,  tt  ndfaiT  «dtM«,  of  Um  (uurtMOlh,  AltaoDlli,  vai  ■Utaenili  ontilMrin.  Till 
tb*  Bafttnnatian,  Uw  t«l«  mu  npMUd  and  btlranil  wiUioat  «lt^M,  uid  Jixn'a  ftmtim 
■bUa*  loDff  dccnpM  hat  plan  imaa^  Ifaa  ]inp«i  ta  ttiu  eatlMdiKl  of  fiinw  "  VtHim 
9it4  Fait,  vtii  p.  *iGQ,  not*. 
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the  volume  in  question.*    It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  how  Bale  waa 
led  to  make  these  additions  to  his  earlier  work,  and  to  put  out  this 
special  attack  on  the  popes.     At  Basle  he  was  intimate  with  Flaciiu^ 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  Catalogus  Testium  Yeritatis,"  a  man  of 
kindred  spirit  and  congenial  acquirements  with  himself.     To  Flacios 
Bale  gave  information,  together  with  copious  extracts,  which  he  T**") 
made  from  Hatthew  Paris,   the  famous  monkish  historian   of  i^ 
Alban's,t  in  whose  chronicles  so  many  severe  things  are  said  of  pope* 
and  friars ;  and  from  him,  in  return,  he  doubtless  reoeived  much 
curious  information  ahout  the  popes  and  their  doings.     Bale's  liat  of 
the  illustrious  writers  of  our  land  commences  at  a  very  early  date. 
Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  first  BritiA 
writer  of  note  was  Samothes  the  Qiant,  who  was  King  of  the  Celts  in 
the  first  century,  and  who  composed  a  work  which  would  probably 
bo  very  popular  in  the  present  day  if  it  could  be  recovered,  inasmuch 
OS  we  find  it  was  entitled  "  Hituales  Canones."     Occupied  in  learned 
pursuits,  and  surrounded  by  kindred  companions,   the   Bishop  of 
Ossory  was  not  without  sources  of  consolation  in  his  exile  during  the 
short  hut  awful  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy.     The  stories, 
however,  of  Bonner's  and  Gardiner's  bloody  work  must  have  sorely 
tried  his  soul ;  and,  with  the  excessive  combativcness  of  his  nature, 
he  perhaps  had  to  exercise  a  restraint  over  himself  out  of  thought  for 
hia  wife  and  family,  and  to  repress  an  inclination  to  go  and  seal  his 
testimony  with  his  blood.    It  is  probable  that  the  publication  of  hia 
"  Summarium  Scriptonim  "  waa  one  of  the  last  works  which  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  did  in  his  exile,  and  that  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth's   reign   he  returned   to  England.     He  was  now  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  of  feeble  health,  and  he  might  well  shrink 
from  the  labour  of  encountering  again  the  fierce  and  barbarous  hos- 
tility which  was  sure  to  meet  him  in  his  Irish  diocese.    Consideration 
for  one  who  hod  written  so  vigorously  for  the  Reformed  faith  waa 
sure  to  bo  had  under  the  new  reign,  and  Matthew  Parker,  the  Queen's 
nomination  for  the  primacy,  was  the  old  and  firm  friend  of  Bale,  and 
ono  who,  like  himself,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  historical  monuments  of  the  lond.J     Accordingly,  Bale 
obtained  in  lieu  of  his  Irish  sec  the  comfortable  provision  of  a  stall 
at  Canterbury,  and  there  he  passed  in  tranquillity  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life.     In  hia  old  age  he  returned  again  to  the  colti- 
vftlion  of  the  Muses,  and  in  1062  published  the  "Newe  Comedy  or 

•  Sir  F.  Usddeii,  rrcface  to  "  lUtt.  Paiu,"  p.  xliii.,  note.  t  Ibid. 

t  Wo  fcar  that  Sir  F.  Maddon'a  I'rohco  to  the  '■  Hirtori*  Minor  of  HatUioir  Pwii," 
Mul  tLo  utoundint:  rOTAlationi  which  it  nukoj  u  to  Archluthop  Puker's  performutM 
of  tho  dulica  of  «n  editor,  will  gu  Ikr  to  towor  tha  high  KUivrp  mpubttioa  which 
l^i^cr  hu  hilhrrto  enjoyed. 
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Interlude  concerning  thre  Laws."  His  death,  which  is  usually 
placed  in  1563,  could  hardly  have  occurred  so  soon,  for  in  that  year 
£amaby  Googe  addressed  him,  in  hia  "  Eglogs  Epytaphes  and  Son- 
nets," as  "  good  aged  Bale,"  who  still  persisted  to  "  tnm  the  painful 
book."  About  that  time,  however,  he  died,  not  without  having  been 
of  good  service  to  his  generation  in  spite  of  his  many  blemishes. 

Bale's  controTersial  work  was  for  hie  own  time,  and  bore  in 
exaggerated  characters  the  faults  of  his  day,  but  his  literary  work 
was  for  all  time.  Useless  as  a  bishop  among  the  untaught  kerns  of 
Kilkenny,  he  was  highly  useful  as  a  patient  antiquary,  snatching 
from  imminent  destruction  the  priceless  records  of  old  English  lore. 
For  this  merit  even  his  enemies  might  pardon  his  bitter  gibes,  and 
for  this  we  commend  him  to  the  gratitude  of  our  readers. 

Oboboe  G-.  Pebbt. 


VOL.  X. 


CHOLEBA. 


THERE  ia  no  stronger  sign  that  the  change  through  which  the 
practice  of  modicino  has  for  soino  years  hecn  evidently  passings 
18  on  the  whole  sound  and  healthy,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  fruitful 
of  advantage  to  the  public,  than  the  disposition  ita  leading  promoters 
have  shown  to  take  the  laity  into  their  confidence.  We  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  far  wrong  in  attributing  the  first,  and  certainly  by  much 
the  moat  important,  step  in  this  direction  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  many  distinguished  men  sent  out  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  from  the  Royal  School  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Sir 
Thomas  "Watson,  His  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  in  1841,  differed  strangely  from  any  medic^  book 
which  had  appeared  for  many  years.  A  man  could  absolutely  read 
and  understand  it.  The  simplicity  of  his  descriptions,  the  ovoidauce, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  abstruse  technicalitiea,  and,  above  all,  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  his  style,  make  his  book  not  only  not 
repulsive,  but  highly  attractive  to  an  educated  reader.  It  may  be 
noted,  as  a  significant  fact,  that  Dr.  Watson  did  not  intrust  the 
publication  of  his  work  to  one  of  the  medical  booksellers,  as  they  are 
called,  but  to  Mr.  John  William  Parker.  No  doubt  ho  felt  it  to  be  of 
not  only  professional,  but  literary  excellenco.  Few  persons  are  aware 
of  how  much  they  owe  to  a  work  of  this  kind.     The  most  common- 
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luntry  jiniL-UlioutT,  If  lit?  only  tia«  seose  enougli  to  tiiwl  out 
^tke  juutter  with  liU  ]Uil.ieD(,  may  l«ara  of  Br.  Wiitsou  Iiok'  to 
tnxit  Iiiin.  As  scn'erBl  large  oditiuu*  of  it  Imve  been  uld,  it  u 
probubiD  tluit  tlic  work  lia«  been  cxti-n^ivrly  umhI  t»  tliis  mniuicr. 
Of  tbti  aire  and  puinu  buetoirod  by  ibis  grcut  jiliyetciuu  ti>  nikkc  luft 
tflacbing  u  occuruto  as  posdiblo,  wo  are  about  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  signal  and  most  iiistruotivo  example. 
We  refer  to  lUo  bisiorv  uf  liis  trottment  of  cholera.    But  iu  ordpr 

■ 

to  make  whnt  vo  hiiTO  lo  eay  on  the  sul^oct  intelligible,  we  miut 
bi'giu  by  giviug-  a  aliort  akotch  of  tW  natuff  of  the  diM-uM.-,  aud  the 
various  methods  of  Ireutmcnt  which  harp  bwn  adoptwl  by  mwlical 
mcB.  It  vill  bo  found  eingulurlv  UIustraLtivc  of  the  low  state  in 
which  the  scienc«c  of  medicine  hns  beca  for  mftoy  j"<'ar*  pit>t.  How 
low  that  state  has  been  may  be  (HIrly  gntigrd  by  modicnl  writinga 
such  00  those  of  bo  accomplished  a  physician  as  Dr.  Grecnhill,  who, 
althongb  our  own  Sydenham  had  long-  ago  langht  "  iiafHrtp  in 
cummfo  ittiiHn$ii  reUriquem/um"  serenely  talks  of  tlie  "  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  rw  mfJientrir  atH»ne."*  May  we,  in  pasaing,  recom- 
mend the  earnest  altentitin  of  youn^  ftudenta  in  medicine  to  the 
writings  of  .Sydenham  ?  Many  of  his  theories  and  remedies  are  no 
donbC  obsolete,  but  th<t  good  Bcnae  and  cantlonr  of  hit  renanniiig,  and 
the  pithy  shrewdness  of  inniiy  of  his  apophthegms,  as  well  ii«  the 
niRplicity  and  success  of  his  treatment  in  many  of  those  uumennis 
cases  which  demand  judicioua  regulation  of  did  and  way  of  Ufo  more 
than  drugf),  mitkn  his  work  u  kt^jui  h  dft  to  the  cniit.t  II  is  uo  bad 
cooiplimont  to  Sir  Tbon«u  "Watwn  to  say  that  wo  can  noTcr  road  hi* 
great  work  without  being  struck  q-ith  hiti  re«embbu)ce  lo  Sydenham. 
But  to  return. 

Asiatic  cholera  ha8,  wo  believe,  not  been  known  under  that  name 
to  Eoglisli  practitioners  for  more  than  half  a  century, — at  least,  we 
cannot  End  that  their  ultontiuu  vntt  dinx-tcd  to  tt  in  India  before 
about  1817,  although  it  can  ecaruely  be  doubted  that  it  had  long  de- 
vastated the  East.  Whether  It  be  the  same  disease  aa  was  known  to 
the  medicincr»  of  the  ancient  world  \tnder  the  name  of  chotcru,  wo 
cannot  tell.  But  there  i»)  at  least  great  similarity,  Tlioet  we  read  of 
mai^t  and  dry  ehotera  (vypri  and  (^),  and  the  latter  u  explained  aa 
being  "  without  vomitings  or  purgings."  Wc  also  find  the  following 
delinitton  «f  it : — 

"Cliolera  is  an  acnto  ultaek  of  biliiiry  vomiling  and  alvine  macostwiu. 
aacumpanied  with  cmni[>«  in  the  cnlve«  of  lh»  l^gs  and  coldnesa  of  tha 
extreautitiv.     Tlia  polMj  also  p-DWB  weak  and  doll." 


•  'TieUoanr  ot  OtMk  aad  IlonMa  Biagrapbv,"  wL  j.  yi.  %tl. 

f  TklceMui  example  tJi«  wb^-  ha  <lc«lt  witlia  lifpechos4riscal|«li«nt  of*tndiiMurad 
•cdenlao'  likliiti.—  If'rrh,  p.  168,  id.  IffSo. 
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"Warm  bath?,  doses  of  olive-oil,  and  otlier  gentle  methods  of  treat- 
ment,  arc  recommended.  One  physician  (Aretacus)  cautions  his 
brethren  "  not  to  stop  the  discharge*  at  tirst,  but  to  encourage  them, 
by  giving  frequently  .some  tepid  water,  and,  when  attended  with. 
tormina  and  coldness  of  the  feet,  to  apply  to  the  belly  hot  oil  of  rue, 
and  to  rub  the  legs  to  restore  heat."  In  our  own  coimtri-  we  are 
told  that  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  lli7(i — 

"  The  cholera  morbus  was  raging,  and.  owing  to  the  onusaal  heat  of  the 
weathtr,  brought  with  it  con\Tilslve  svinptoms  severer  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  had  been  observed  before.  Not  only  the  abdomen,  but  tbe  muscles 
of  thf  uLuk-  body,  particularly  of  the  arms  and  legE.  were  attacked  with 
spasms  cf  most  terrible  violence,  j-o  tliat  the  patient  would  again  and  again 
leap  right  out  of  bed." 

Sydenham  acems  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  the  disease.  To  use 
cathartics  he  compares  to  pouring  oil  on  fire,  while,  if  the  poison  be 
retained  in  ths  system  by  narcotics  and  astringents,  the  patient 
must,  he  says,  "  die  of  the  inte-tine  war."  So,  with  his  usual  caution, 
he  proceeds  to  give  what  he  cislls  media  ria.  This  method  is  too 
technical  to  give  in  detail,  but  two  points  deserve  noting.  One  is, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  huvc  struck  him  that  cholera  implied,  to 
start  with,  any  loss  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  since  he  objects 
to  the  li-so  of  astringents,  expressly  on  the  ground  that,  by  prolonging 
the  disease,  you  enable  the  "  vicious  humours  "  to  reach  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood.  TKc  other,  that  he  warns  the  practitioner,  not 
until  the  jKitient  has  be?n  exhau-stLnl  "  roniiitt  ac  dfjectionibu^ " 
lasting  ten  or  twelve  hour>  v.ithout  intermission,  and  when  the 
extremitits  arc  unite  cold,  "  omissis  aliis  quibuscunquc  auxiliis  recto 
cursu  ad  sacram  hujus  niorbi  ;:iichoram,  lauiiauuiu,  confugere."  * 

These  citations  lead  us,  as  we  have  said,  to  infer  that,  if  not  abso- 
lutely identical,  the  old  forms  of  cholci-a  and  that  which  we  now 
term  Asiatic  are  at  least  very  much  alike.  Of  the  history  of  the 
complaint,  from  the  sevontecuth  centurj-  to  our  own  times,  we  know 
nothing.  But  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  report  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  of  Oriental  type  alarmed  Europe.  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  England,  and,  above  all,  Spain,  were  visited  by 
this  awful  scourge.  After  it  had  somewhat  passed  over,  a  stonn 
of  a  diffcrcut  kind  deluged  the  community.  It  literally  rained 
pamphlets.  Dozens  of  them  remain  stored  up  in  the  UniversitT 
Libraries,  each  proposing  its  panacea  for  the  complaint.  In  January, 
1832,  an  enterprising  publisher  started  what  he  called  Tlic  Cholera 
Gazette.  This  unsavoury  periodical  did  not  last  more  than  two  or 
three  months ;  but  it  contains  some  authentic  and  useful  records  of 
cases.  An  eccentric  tract  called  "  "What  is  Cholera?"  written  by  a 
•  Works,  p.  17T,  cd.  1835. 


Cholera, 

Bengal  oBicer,  givM  wine  curious  infonnation  about  what  the  author 
had  seea  of  the  oompltuDt  in  diffc^rcnt  partn  of  Indiu.  He  iMserts 
that  Qo  n-mcdtM  bo  hud  kutiwti  uei-d  proved  »a  cfit't'tDu]  as  mild 
upericQta,  adminiattrcd  at  as  early  a  ito|^  of  the  dt^coec  oa  poa- 
Eiible.  He  strongly  iiii(ut»,  al.so,  ou  it«  proccmliag'  fr^  poisoned 
air  and  bud  food,  cRpccially  hcrmclindly-eoalwl  meat  and  vegetables. 
This  Ia«t  assertion  must  be  taken  for  irhat  it  U  worth;  but  it  deserves 
inquiry,  now  that  preserved  food  is  so  much  prt!s»cd  oa  the  market. 
Aiost  of  the  pamphlets  we  have  had  the  unhappinesa  of  penisiag  seem 
to  fail  In  a  pai-ticuiar  which,  to  Uy  eyes,  seems  more  important  than 
any  other.  Tboy  ecotcely  touch  the  patholo^'  of  Iho  disease. 
All  sorts  of  empirical  remcduis  are  suggested.  Bleeding,  cold  water, 
brandy,  ammonia,  musb,  carbonic  acid  gas,  tobai.'co  iojeclionf^,  calomid, 
exaentia]  oilti,  burnt  cork,  opium,  mustard  cataplasm  x,  are  only  a  few 
autoDg  many.  Borne  odd  tbingi  occur  among  the  cases.  One 
gentlL-man,  hn  of  tlic  carbonii:  acid  gas,  records  that,  visiting  a 
patient  in  u  bospitaJ,  and 

"  OLiHcrvijig  ill  the  wsnl  t<om«  buttled  porter,  the  allownnw  of  one  of  Lbs 
oUicr  jMiticntd,  and  tliinltine  thnt  the  iadividiul  attacked  bad  bat  a  Hhort 
timu  to  live,  b«  ioimedistely  ordered  tha  cork  to  be  drawn,  and  nioUc  him 
tak«  a  large  dntaghl.  The  oflscl  was  simoit  tostactaneous,  (or  tJia  pslieot, 
tbmwtn^  uimHclf  luck  aiid  drwwing  a  drep  iDspIratiou,  bcfjaa  to  rcvivoi  aai 
r«actioii  look  placs  almost  as  quickly  %*  tbo  collapse  bad  come  on." 

This  gonial  remedy  would  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  multitude. 
But  we  do  not  see  that  it  proves  much  in  favour  of  carbonic  acid  gaii. 
ProbaWy  by  a  mere  occidwnt  it  chuuoed  to  suit  the  particuhir  case. 
Ko  doubt  there  wore  many  euch.  One  remarkable  one  was  told  ua- ' 
by  n  clergyman  of  high  standing,  who  in  airly  life  spent  many  years 
in  India.  There  he  lived  nvar  a  brother,  a  medical  man.  A  servant  of 
this  gentleman  was  taken  very  ill  with  cholcm.  When  he  wuat  oul 
in  the  morning  to  sec  his  patients,  bo  left  a  phial  of  brandy,  with  orders 
that  it  might  bo  given  to  the  sufFercr  from  time  to  time.  So  sure, 
however,  was  lie  that  recovery  was  impossiblo,  that  ot  the  tiamo  time 
he  gave  Home  orders  about  thu  fiuiora],  so  tb»t  th<'rn  might  be  no 
delay.  On  his  return  he  a&kcd  whether  the  man  iva«  liviug.  Yea. 
Had  ho  taken  the  brandy?  Yes,  all  of  it.  lie  wont  W  him,  and 
sure  enough  there  stood  the  bottle  empty,  but  bappeuing  to  tako  out 
tho  cork,  bobold  he  amelt  rinegar.  CasGa  of  llu's  kind  pTOTQ  notlung. 
It  appears  to  bo  preUy  well  mode  out  that  bleeding  frinjuenUy 
answered  in  India,  but  that  cold  drinks  did  baniL  In  England 
recovery  seems  (o  have  oA«n  followcxl  copious  draughts  of  cotd  wal«:r. 
The  physicians  of  Ifataro  declare  that  of  1,000  persunn  attacked,  and 
treated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  only  about  sixty  died.  Uut,  as  has 
beea  said,  few  of  the  nuuiy   writers  oa  tho  subject  attempt   to 
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investigate  tbp  pathologj'  of  the  malady.  Mr.  Parkin  tries  it,  with 
what  eticcess  wo  are  not  able  to  say.  So  does  Mr.  John  George 
French,  who  states  the  result  he  arrives  at  in  a  form  to  which  ire 
desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  lays  down,  amon^ 
others,  the  following  propositions: — 

"That  the  alimentary  canal  hecomes  Bubjoetod  to  a  process  which 
altogether  snpcrsodos  digestion,  and  by  this  process  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid  is  produced  by  an  excretion  which  rapidly  diminiehcs  Uie  bulk  of  the 
blood.     That  thiu  coustitutct:  the  diut-'aae." 

Mr,  French  proceeds  to  assert  that  the  blood  is  diminiBhed  in 
quantity  and  altered-  iu  quality.  He  insists,  however,  on  tlie 
"extreme  probability  of  the  utility  of  the  choleraic  discharges." 
It  would  have  bcon  well  for  mankind  had  subsequent  practitioners 
placed  equal  confidence  in  the  salutary  effect  of  the  operations  of 
nature.  But,  adopting  the  notion  that  the  worst  s^'mptoms  of  cholem 
are  due  to  the  drain  of  fluid  from  the  blood,  they  set  to  work  to 
stop  this  drain,  forgetting  that  even  were  the  theory  true,  the 
said  fluid  in  t^'J  i'uul  aud  poisonous  a  state  could  not  do  the  blood 
much  good.  So  now  the  cry  was  all  for  astringents  and  sedatives. 
The  worst  effects  followed  this  method  of  treatment.  The  loss  of 
life  under  it  in  tlic  outbreak  of  1854  was  terrible,  so  terrible  that 
Dr.  George  Johnson,  one  of  the  physicians  attached  to  King^'a 
College  Hospital,  .struck,  we  may  indeed  say  horrified,  at  the  deadly 
consequences  which  ensued  on  the  prevaiKng  remedies,  boldly  returned 
to  the  old-fashioned  purgatives.  The  drug  he  chiefly  employed  waa 
castor-oil.  Under  his  hands  a  largo  proportion  of  the  patients 
intrusted  to  his  care  speedily  recovered,  and  he  was  induced  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  success  in  the  Medical  Times.  So  far  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  his  case  from  that  of  his  predecessors. 
He  had  mot  with  a  remedy  which  appeared  successful  in  a  nnmher 
of  cases.  That  was  all.  Nothing  was  proved.  But  the  instructiTe 
part  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  The  ignorant  outcry  which  arose 
from  a  section  of  his  brethren  athis  heretical  proceeding,  spurred  him 
on  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  complaint  In 
the  following  year  (1805)  he  gave  to  the  world  a  full  account  of  the 
results  of  his  inquiry.  From  that  day  to  this  no  one  has  ventured 
to  attack  his  pathology.  If  any  one  can  do  this  with  success,  hia 
theory,  of  course,  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  until  this  comes  to  pass, 
it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  the  lay  world  that  hia  treatment  is  not 
reasonable  and  right. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  appears  to  lie  in  his  new  theory  of  coUapee.* 
Every  reader,  we  imagine,  knows  what   is  implied   by  eoHapae  in 

•  We  are  a  good  deal  imlebted  for  tho  following  account  to  a  paper  on  "  Cholen  "  in 
One$a  Wtck,  July  II,  I8C8. 


Ch<ilera. 


cTiolera.     The  patient  Hw  utterly  exliinwted — 90  utterly,  aotQetimes, 

that  tlic  procoMCs  by  n-htclt  luiturv  trivH  to  (txpcJ  tlte  pouoD  oeaito 

altogether.     Then,  and  then  only,  tJic  re«uH  is  ccFTtsiD.     The  pituut 

dies.    So  ton^  as,  tho  dUchai^ea  oonlutue,  thoro  is  a  i^leam  of  hope ; 

that  \»  to  wj,  "  if  the  irttal  mov^monts  can  be  lc»pt  up  till  the  prooaas 

of  ozpulHioa  is  coniplc-te,  And  thera  hnii  bvon  no  penuancat  diuiuago 

of  vil.;il  purls,  thi?  [xiisoiie^I  man  i-ecovers."     Now  Dr.  Johnson  nays 

that  tho  "  state  of  choleraic  collapse  remits  frora  a  peculiar  arrest 

of  the  Bow  of  hlood  tlirou^  the  lungs,  oooaaionod  by  a  morbid 

poison."     He  prtxweds  to  niitintoin   tliat    "the  poisoned  blood  eo 

exciter  tho  contractile  vd1I»  of  tho  minutf  Arten«e  of  the  lungs  as 

'  to  greatly  impe^Ic  the  circulation  throag-li  1h«^se  organs,  and  in  aaao 

ca^eA  to  nnwst  it  entirolv."     Tho  nrrwit,  then,  is  not  due   to  liio 

Ihickeiiiiig  of  the  blood,  but  to  iho  nnrjvtcing  of  the  channeU  throitgfi 

trhirh  the  hlood  jtnmeit.     When,  in  examining  the  body  of  u  poraou 

'  vho  hiis  died  of  cholent,  the  blood  is  found  l)liuJc,  the  reosun  id  not 

I  that  semm  has  been  ^ithdrairn  from  it.  but  that  it  haa  not  been 

BXpo^xl  in  tLc  lungs  to  tho  current  of  air  which  nuns  it  rud.    It  ii 

.also  found  tbat  tho  left  chamberfl  of  iho  lieftrt,  the  duty  of  which 

fie   to  reoeirc  tbo  blood  Irom   the  lungs,  aro  left  newly  or  ({uitc 

r«iDpty.     It  is  cudrnt  that  tho  blood  fans  been  somehow  or  other 

,  8toj)pcrl  just  before  reaching  the  idnco  where,  in  the  natural  order 

of  thing!),  the  nir  of  heaven,  ooming  on  it  in  the  form  of  btvath,  would 

Tvfreiih  Bud  redden  it> 

A  very  curious  and  intorosting  question  succeeds.  Wbat  force 
.  «auHe8  tlio  contraction  which  thus  arrests  the  How  of  blood  through 
[the  mnHU  nrterio-s  ^  i>r.  Johnson's  ruaeaiehea  enable  us  to  uuwar 
(Ibis  inquiry  -Am,  and  a  most  brilliant  light  the  answrr  tlirowa  su 
Ltho  "  fearful  and  wonderful  "  mcchimuim  of  the  body ; — 

*'Tho  minalo  luterios  llirougliout  the  body,  hsring  thi-ir  wallH  fflaiuly 

umpHHod  of  nrculur  contractile  fibres,  poasesB  tb«  powi'r  of  roftahrtiD^ tiie 

fblood-aupply  to  the  vmiotut  liasnea  and  urpuB.     They  are  self-actiBg  aka^ 

cks.     The  ra|nd  obatigM  iu  the  colour  of  tiui  Eacfi  under  the  iuflaeuoe  of 

ntal  eutoliou— 41mi  psJlur  ui  ftisr  uud  tliu  fluidi  of  angdr  tur  of  stuoiie— are 

to  the  regulatiltg  i:itlufUCQ  of  tbe«c  t>rtvni)l  ^toii-coekR." 

Hedtorp,  then,  their  proper  action  to  these  stop-codes,  and  the 
■tient  i.«  well.  That  in  to  say,  got  rid  of  the  poison  H  sooa  as  yom 
How  this  demand  ta  to  he  mot  by  ontringctita  and  opiat^H 
iprinoning  the  Tcnom,  or  soothing  the  uaturn]  outkta  of  the  body 
ito  a  deadly  tJimibcT,  is  hard  for  tho  lay  mind  to  und*Tst«nd.  On 
^thia  principle,  the  longer  a  mn?ter  keep*  n  bor  in  aohool,  or  the  more 
nposiljons  lie  gives  him,  *he  more  Iei*nre  the  happy  youth  will  haTc 
for  cricket.  At  preaeDt,  we  fear,  Uo  fails stw  bona  now;  and  w,  wo 
apprehend,  will  tho  patient  who,  having  strong  poison  bard  at  work 
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in  bin  bellj,  is  told  to  pen  it  in  with  chalk,  laDdannm,  and  brandy. 
Tet  thin  LH  the  reawming  of  the  bulk  of  the  medical  profesaion.  They 
have  Ih.  Johnnon's  pathologj'  before  them  ;  they  cannot,  they  dcn't 
oven  try  to  overthrow  it,  but  pettishly  cry  him  down,  and  persist  in 
tb<]  HMtriiigcnt  and  narcotic  treatment.  This  is  not  due  so  much  to 
ignoraiKx-,  as  to  that  fooliah  pride  which  refuses  to  be  taught 
for  fc!ttr  of  lotting  credit  for  infiillibility. 

Wo  ventun;  to  speak  thus  severely  of  the  temper  in  which  Dr. 

JohnMjn'a  researches  have  been  received  by  medical  men,  because  the 

prop;r  CM'jurMO  wux  clear.     Either  advance  and  prove,  by  adequate 

invcHtigutioii,  a  different  theory,  or  cIkc  accept  the  one  propounded, 

and  the  coiiHequcnt  treatment.     It  is  notorious  that  few  practitioners 

have  adopted  cither  alternative.     Most  of  them  appeal  to  cases  in 

which  purf^ativcH  apjuirently  fail,     ('ases  prove  nothing.     We  heard 

only  a  fow  weeks  since  of  an  eminent  physician  advising  a  man  to 

takii  cholera  as  a  thcHis  for  an  esuay  to  be  written  for  his  3I.B.  degree, 

"  becauwo,"  Huid  he,  "  we  110110  of  us  know  what  to  do  for  it."     "What 

WOH  he  about.,  that  in  all  thcHc  years  ho  bod  not  so  applied  his  mind 

to  tlio  Hitbject  »H,  in  a  summer  like  this,  to  be  ready  either  to  follow 

])r.  Johnnoii,  or,  on  p^rounds  satisfactory  to  himself,  adopt  some  other 

motliod  Y    iSucli  iillcncss,  or  stupidity — let  him  take  which  he  will — 

ii  tliti  iiioro  blitinuworthy,  because  very  different  has  been  the  course 

purmu'd  by  authoritios  to  whom  any  physician  might  well  listen.    Drs. 

Modlciy    Htid  Itobcrtson  gave  eliminative  treatment  a  fair  trial  at 

Jjivorjiool : — 

«1t  wiiH  fur  iiioro  HiicccHxful  than  tho  opposite  plan  iii  all  stages  of  ths 
diiio»H(<.  Thu  itKirtality  t'nini  cliolcrn  in  91  cases  treated  by  optatos  and 
wtriiiK'^titH  wiiH  71  por  ci'iit.  In  11)7  ciifica  treated  by  castor-oil  Avithout 
stiuiuliintH  tli(<  iiuirtiilily  wuh  <)(>  per  cent." 

Sir  Thdiiiiiti  Watwon  hiia  fivm  the  first  viewed  Dr.  Johnson's  theory 
with  candour.  AVith  tho  docility  inseparable  from  genius,  he  at 
onco  look  inlercHt  in  it,  and  sodulously  applied  his  mind  to  aee 
whothor  li(>  w«B  wrong — for  he  had  given  difierent  advice  in  hia 
book — or  his  frioud  nn<l  pupil.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
ho  was  biniflelC  in  error,  he.  at  tho  head  of  his  profession,  and  more 
(han  seventy  years  of  nge,  writes  a  paper  in  tho  Saturday  Rcviete* 
tho  authorship  of  whieh  ho  acknowledges  without  scruple,  and  in 
which  he  divlaiva  that  Pr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  symptoms  of 
oolliipst'  is  "(]Hito  original,  highly  ingenious,  extremely  interesting, 
and  moat  ubly  supimrtod."  llore  than  that,  wo  find  him,  in  pre- 
paring a  new  tnUtitm  of  hia  "  IVineiplos  and  Practice  of  Medicine," 
not  wmtonf  with  ri'-writing  his  chapter  on  cholera,  hut  sending  a  copy 

*  Jun«  '^ht.  l!)fiti.     'T\o  pAV^f  ^"^  l>^°  published  in  a  scpante  form,  ud,  we  need 


of  it  to  flic  BrUixh  MetUeal  Journal,  in  order  that  liia  rccanlatjon  may 
be  known  as  widely  as  poesiblo.  Of  eucli  conduct  it  iit  im{ic>s»iblc  to 
speak  too  highly.  "Wo  therefore  regret  beyoud  measure — not  for 
Sir  Thomas  Watson's  ealcp,  for  tho  praise  or  blnmoof  the  Laueet  must 
be  to  him  a  iiiattor  of  total  judifferciice,  bat  foi"  iu  own — to  find  iii 
a  popiT  so  exteusively  i-e:id  by  iho  profession  as  iho  Lnnret,  in  the 
account  of  the  proccodingn  of  tliu  laiu  mtotiug  of  the  British  Uedicul 
Association,  such  a  puKsoge  lu  tko  following  : — 

"  Kqaally  pnngnit  wero  the  rotHRriu!  of  Profesitor  IIxuRbton  on  Ibo 
pathology'  and  traatment  of  Anixtic  ebolom  ;  aiid  it  tuny  hero  Ite  reniarlied , 
that  thn  v(>T^'  largo  asd  diHtingnidlifid  iiudicQc«  cmpbatinUly  cbccrtxl  Iki) 
Lcclurct'e  'wonls.*  Ho  cxprcesud  gruHt  rcgrot  tbat  au  n^thority  *o  dit>tjii- 
KDished  as  that  of  Sir  Thoma*  'Watsoii  tihould  have  beta  L-aliittcd,  for  do 
apparently  saflioientreasou.  un  Lbesido  of  the  cholera  tlicory  of  Dr.  Johiiiiou, 
wbivli  U'licben  tliiitwomtut  assist  nature  to  aliminAte  the  morbid  mntlirre." — 
}.<infcl,  Atigu8t  2&lh,  1808. 

This  learned  profesaar,  we  are  informed,  proceeded  further,  smid 
"  a  storm  of  laughter  and  cheers,"  io  denounce  that  "  mctaphyaicaJ 
fi(fment.  Jlothor  Kature,"  and  to  express  hia  doubts  whether  "  the 
venerable  female  in  qaesrion  might  not,  after  all,  be  only  a  atfpmother 
with  verj-  bad  principles  and  lemi»or."  Ribaldry  of  this  kind  will 
not  affect  the  public  estimate  of  the  value  of  Sir  Thoma«  Watson's 
advice  or  Dr.  Johnson's  th(?ory.  But  if  it  bo  true — wo  really  can 
hardly  credit  it — that  such  stuff  ■ft-us  reeeivcd  with  applause  by  u 
distinguished  body  of  medical  men.  it  is  a  sad  si^  of  the  uuaatis* 
factory  tone  of  feeling  prevalent  in  the  profc«ion.  A«  for  the 
reverend  personage  who  uttered  it,  wc  can  only  wiy  ihat  if  ho  be  n 
fair  8itniple  of  the  sort  of  men  who  aro  made  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  sooner  Profewor  Fnwcett's  motion  is  carried  the 
better.  That  institution  mu«t  sodly  need  fnsh  air.  For  oui"  own 
part,  and  on  the  p&rt  of  the  public,  wo  commend  Sir  Thuroott  Wat- 
son's esumple  to  his  brethren ;  and,  in  doing  so,  are  bold  enough 
to  nay  thai  his  noble  fraokucss  ou  this  occasion  throws  into  the  shado 
even  Ihe  great  Rervices  ho  had  nlreody  rendered  to  the  sick  and 
suffering. 

TllOUAS  Uarkbt. 


•  Wo  do  not  flod  it  suy  to  nadentand  Prorenor  lIsQgkton's  pUbolngy.  W^  write 
IVetn  tbo  ign^fimy*  |>eint  of  riow,  and  hn  uiu«  nmrlt  )uud«r  wctfdn  than  ^r  TbMnat 
Watson  or  Dr.  JofcnMn.  Iiid««d,  Um  «ru«  men  of  Osfonl  mtttt  Iwro  folt  Vbtj  vcr« 
HtMntng  to  "as  biaTti  words  aa  you  sliaU  see  in  a  suinmi^'a  day."  Bat  wa  atroa^y 
sni|Mct  that,  bat  (<a  l>r.  Johnaoa'a  diaMTortM.  Uwy  would  havo  Irnrd  Bothiag  from  tlic 
loanod  laofsMOr  of  "  coaatiMian,"  probaUy  ni».Riolor  nsrvoni^  "of  tbacapilarieB." 
If  lUs  ti«  ■»,  hii  Tcnarka  gatbw  a  povoM  additiMul  poagciuiy. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


I.— THEOLOGICAL. 

An  ExamiiiatioH  nf  some  <if  iht  Moral  Di^iiillirs  of  tlie  Old  Tatament.  FWe 
Sermons  picuched  before  tho  Uuivoraity  of  Dublin.  By  J.  H.  JEOJiTT, 
B.l).,  Pi-ofcssor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

PROFESSOR  JELLKTT'S  Sonnona  deal  with  a  subject  on  which  most  cImct- 
menatleaiitin  Ireland, are  afraid  to  touch;  a  subject  which,  if  the  author  had, 
wiahcd  to  attain  the  advantageous  ropututiou  uf  being  a  ta/e  man,  he  had  better 
have  avoided.  It  is  well,  however,  for  the  interests  of  truUi,  that  there  ore  a  few 
men  whose  natural  hardihoo<1  eete  them  above  the  calculation  of  conaequenoaa ; 
and  it  is  also  well  that  there  should  be  positions  in  which  such  men  may  indolKB 
their  natural  hurdihood  without  much  foar  of  couaequences.  How  long  t-^»> 
Church,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  will  retain  the  advantage  of  having 
wme  of  her  most  thoughtful  ecctesiaetics  protected  by  the  immunities  of  a 
■ecular  position  in  tho  ancient  universities,  it  is  impossible  to  predict :  let  tis  be 
thankful  for  it  so  long  oa  it  is  spared  to  us  by  modem  hberahty.  The  divorce 
of  learning  and  of  learned  security  from  rehgion  looms  threateningly  in  tike 
distance. 

The  key-note  of  these  remarkablo  and   powerful   Sermons  is  struck  in  a 

rsago  towards  the  cud  of  tho  tirst,  which  our  reudurs  will  not  quarrel  with  ih 
extracting : — 

"lly  younger  brethrfn,  nrd  more  espceiHlly  you  who  are  one  day  to  be  preacherB 
yoniselvi'3,  I  hope  thiit  you  will  not  forget  that,  in  your  religious  studiofl,  aa  in  all  other 
Btudiw,  j'our  first  g-iciit  object  should  bu  Trulh  ;  n.nd  ihat,  if  you  allow  any  one  of  the 
other  Quc&tions,  important  as  tlioy  ore, — '  Js  it  popular  t '  ' Is  it  UMful ?'  '  Is  it  safe  f ' — 
to  lake  in  your  DiinU  pTt'cedence  of  the  ono  gruat  question,  'Is  it  Imtf — you.  are 
wrong-.  And,  believe  mi.',  you  will  not  nttuin  truth,  if  you  dehljerately  mutilate  the 
evidence  on  whioh  it  rests.  And  if  you  inBist  on  deciding  questions  purely  on  the 
JBtemaJ  \'CrJict  of  your  nionil  nature,  or  purely  on  tho  extemtd  evidence  of  tevtimonj 
and  miracle,  you  are  delibarately  mutilating  the  fvidence  on  which  truth  recta  If  yoa 
do  BO,  you  may  write  vury  clover  sermuns,  you  may  become  the  luminaiiee  of  a  paxtf, 
but  you  arc  not  tho  apostles  of  truth.  Let  mo  say  to  you,  too,  that  tho  opposing  emva 
of  the  present  duy  have  no  more  fruitful  source  than  thia  mutilation.  If  one  class  of 
men  wore  more  ready  tn  give  to  ertmial  evidence  its  duo  weight,  wo  should  have  much 
fewer  infidels.     If  another  class  were  more  ready  to  give  to  internal  evidence  its  dne 


'*xui  cm  In>  ^avrd  in  no nnv  faimlilo  dilfonnia  than  when  he  finds  the  tcnrhing 
wUch  bt*  intcU^  kw  df^imd  from  denpbm  nt  tmudo.-  wiUi  what  h'u  con*-iawa  kM 
Uuyht  liim  Vi  bu  Uw  Ikhii  of  liur.(>ur  aoii  or  jiurttoc  J  know  Uwt  it  w  evUinmrf  wilb 
prcorhtT*  bi  tr^  to  Miftii  luch  (liSdiSliii  bv  gvncnJ  dcfMincriilioBii  a(  huuun  Jind*;, 
whiufa  will  not  i7iinfi«-n[  In  ha  Lxuc[UL  ui  UimL  1  in  tuxy  tM  yunr  tumrnipitiuMi  nil  Uwt, 
my  brvlhrnn.  iind  llwv  m^y  nut  oppiw  jmi  ;  but  in  thrar  br-wt  of  tumrU  th«j-  *ill  not 
boiicvc  iU    For  it  it  not  Uac" 

It  iji  is  full^  rccognuing  Um  ti«aMuty  of  spplri^  l-ntu  t3io«o  tvMs—of 
xv^Ointtg  hotA  kut<iii  MI  OTMlvnvo,  Uw  exlomitl  *nii  tko  itjtvmiil — vf  MKnfiatD^ 
n«itk«r  tv  tlM  otKor,  HeA  tho  fraat  aMtit  of  Uiw  vobune  vou-ixtA.  Uoir  thia  u 
don«.  OUT  KAtloi-^  will  heut,  Wni  by  perusiag  it.  It  would  hv  unjust  to  its 
ftnChur  to  ftarbU  or  *brji<lg«  kia  r«b»(>iiinj^. 

W«  woud,  bowaru,  augrat  to  il*  uuthoc  tbftf  nnotliar  TttT  may  bo  Ubmi 
witlk  rvgKrd  to  \lu>  n/borr  ofJnel  nnd  JJoborob,  wbicb  vill  «i|iMlly  rvuiov«  tho 
difficulty  hrmngtnm  I>«borBb'ii  ftpjuvbiiUuii  vC  ua  net  of  mui-dvroun  tianckBty. 
V*«S9Mm  Jullett  Metna  to  buve  MUrpUoi— jirobsbly  UBCVUSCtoualy— tluit  view  of 
ilMipinitioa  whidi  laakea  it  eyaonjruuHM  witli  iafallibiUty,  If  tbeeo  twrnu  an 
not  Meaoicd  to  b«  coQTertillo  {<rliich  tlioy  i)VT«r  nro  in  ^cripture>~if.  is  otlwr 
irnnln,  dvgxoM  ia  iaqiuiitioit  bo  ndniUoJ  woordinv  to  tbo  uon  or  Iom  udviuivrcl 
atuv,  tntttlochul  Biid  moral,  of  it*  nwiptooti — oio  difiiculty  vlucb  Fxafaator 
JfiUAtteeenu  to&elnD  stctugly  would  dmib  ttrmuslt.  J^videaaof  aKomlttj 
nre,  poi'hspB,  tho  latest  d«Tolo]Hiuiiil  of  Hpiiiluul  uibi^bt ;  iLo  >?«rnion  va  iho 
Uotuit  could  tmaaa,i«  fron  nO'kw  perfect  n  pr«nclieT  tbjui  tho  4.1iriisi.  It  is 
sot  bntd  to  rapjnw  d)*t  the  Spirit  may  bars  beon  giroa  partially  attd  by 
tiivtuurv  to  diMu  wbo  wont  bofora  Uiin,  BOOordniK  ■>  tboy  bm  thoir  boonn 
W«xt3  nblc  to  boar  it.  If  ea,  wo  nocd  not  doubt  tMt  it  tM*  mwn  Ibem.  oroa 
vlira  tbey  bad  nut  m  y«t  been  "  1ml  into  >U  tb«  truth."  Immd,  tbio  view  of 
tkaimpanecbandpiii£raacii'r«MiUglit«niiieiiturnll  profiouaoraansfif  ihoDmty 
•MiQs  to  bare  betu  deliberaloly  ndi^ted  by  Uie  sutbor  of  too  KptaUv  to  tM 
Hebrews ;  toi  bis  exordium  is  an  sppoal  to  tlw}  Jowiab  Cbiivtiiuis  ia  fkvuuir  of 
Obxittt,  oa  tlM  wry  grouud  tbnt  Lie,  being  IIm'  Shu  of  (t<id.  miuit  huve  be«n  ft 
iBon  porfeofe  tapncnatmiw  of  Uis  l-'atlwr'a  will  ibun  suy  of  ibuee  men  amrmats 
by  wbomOod  bad  apok«aoDlyp)Uliallyaiulnuiounly(ir*Xv|iJ^i>«cat  *«Kvr^ci*c) 
to  their  BUc«aton.  Adopting  tbJM  viow.  wo  wt  onoopanmiTv  lunr  aiafiy  of  tbo 
dilBculticii  uf  tbo  Old  Tcetnmont  yiold  to  jL  Ur.  Tboiaas  Soolt  wooU  noror 
haro  witibed  to  falsifv  eiihvr  Ibc  t<u(t  or  tbn  ^nunmiu-(in  1  Kinrat  ii.  0)  by  iutro. 
ducuig  or  undenlutding  a  negative  particlo  ni  the  hat  part  of  ue  vena,  bad  he 
tm^ati  A»  bet  that  David  on  bis  deatli-bvdl,  wjben  direotinp  Soloouoii  bow  to 
doal  wilb  Shimai,  w««  aai  as  petleet  an.  ootaa  of  Ood's  8pmt  as  tbo  Son  of 
Darid.  Nor  would  large  wobiiBB  ol  the  Cbiiath  nf  Okiiat  UaTo  ^on«  bock  to 
tbo  "  weak  and  bcKgaaj  olunonta"  {GaL  iv,  6}  (br  du^i^  hiibfat  and  uo»t 
sotbeiitic  guJdea  ofootion,  had  ^wy  recollaotod  that  tbo  OU  TtMtuineut  w 
mainly  th«  history  of  the  pragromve  cducutiiu  of  a  dirinely-cboaeu  raco  in 
spiritna]  and  moral  kuDwledgo  and  oouvictiun. 

OaoQ  admitted,  tliis  fruici'ul  principle  not  merely  explaios  m  multitudo  of 
(UlTiculliM  wbiiJi.  on  IVolcflaor  Jdlett's  plan,  most  be  got  lid  uf  by  (koyiag  oU 
inspiration  in  certain  ou<w.  bat  aflbnls  fiDoidwii tally)  iMweiful  conoboiatiTa 
evidance  of  the  great  dittanc*  in  time  wbtdi  M-jiiaatea  uiu  earlier  from  the  later 
portion  of  the  Old  Testamont.  and  tleiffore  uf  tlie  antiquity  and  probable 
authenticity  uf  IJiom  earlier  hooka  wboea  anti<iuity  and  atUAMiticitT  are  chiefly 
ealled  Is  ^naation.  The  moral  golf  whidi  separntoa  tbo  curlier  boou  from  tbe 
Prodwhi  js  a  nesaure  oT&d  Utinant  inlcrral  betweuu  tbooi. 

IViBMwr  JeUett's  disctumon  aeema,  to  ibc  presont  writer,  eotindy  sadtfactory. 
In  the  tbrea  Sonnooa  <m  the  latter  subject.  thooglitfiU  rcodori  will  detect 
lurkii)];,  perhaps  uoconsciously,  tbo  sM-m  of  ihn  princdple  ebura  statod.  Only 
one  aent«nov  in  Ibo  Scrmoa  on  the  nrat  of  them  topioi  I  eaauot  ({Utiu  Bcc«)>t' 
Proleseor  Jolk4l  thinks  (bat  tho  ri|^L  of  tlio  Crealor  to  order  tbo  sacriiico  of 
Inao  "  is  still  mora  clear,  if  laeac  kiuiiwlf  couaeatnl  to  it."  That  lauao  was  a 
coDscRttiig'^  pBi'tJ  is  nlmosl  certain,  if  the  □arratiro  is  to  bo  occiiDtod  as  in  an; 
way  historical.     But  it  Is  difficult  to  sdo  how  bis  rousontiag  to  jiin  own  death 
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should  give  a  clo&ror  rigiht  to  tlio  Dotty  to  command  hb  deatli.  £lither  tli« 
I>eity  hud  that  right  or  He  had  not.  If  lie  had  not,  Isaac's  consenting  would 
have  only  involved  him,  too,  iti  the  guilt  of  an  unlawful  act ;  it  would  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  suicide.  K  He  had,  Isaac's  consent  was  no  more  oeoee- 
sory  than  the  consent  of  any  criminal  to  his  own  capital  punishment.  The  ide« 
that  Isaac  consented  to  be  sacrificed  is  not  necessary  to  justify  God,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  removo  the  intolernblo  conception  of  an  agooizisg  struggle  between 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  to  raiw  the  whole  transaclion  into  a  Ut  emblem  of 
the  Great  Sacrifice,  which  evinced  both  the  exceeding  lovo  of  Qod  to  mau  and 
the  entire  resignation  of  Ood's  Son  to  His  Father's  will. 

The  thanks  of  all  sober  archfcologists,  as  well  as  of  all  devout  ChristianB,  aze 
due  to  Professor  Jollott  for  his  absolutely  conclusive  demolition  of  Gomte'i 
desperate  hypothesis  to  account,  on  his  system,  for  tho  origin  of  Jewish  Mono- 
theism. It  might  Boem  hardly  worth  the  trouble  he  has  bestowed  upon  it  in 
his  Appendix.  It  is  like  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  n  wheel.  But  there  are  ao 
many  in  these  days  who  choose  to  believe  in  Comte  a  outratice,  that  a  demon- 
etratton  of  the  falsity  of  his  groat  theory  in  one  crucial  instance  must  bo  usefiiL 
The  bigotry  of  unbelief  will  probably,  however,  like  the  bigotry  of  euperstition, 
quietly  ignore  what  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  answer.  For  philosophers,  after 
all,  are  but  men. 

Apart  from  its  results,  one  chief  use  of  Professor  Jellett's  book  is,  that 
it  tends  to  make  its  readers  think ;  and  to  think,  as  too  few  do  on  religions 
subjects,  correctly,  aa  well  as  fearlessly  and  honestly.  C.  P.  IL 

Words  of  Vomf</rf  for  ParenU  htrenved  of  Little  Children.  Edited  by  "WlLLUM 
Logan,  Author  of  "Tho  Moral  Statistics  of  GWgow,"  iSc.  Fifth  Edition, 
enlarged.  Thirteenth  Thousand.     London :  Nisbet  &  Co.     1868. 

This  charming  book,  now  extended  to  a  thick  volume  of  260  pages,  originally 
sprung  out  of  a  bereavement,  which  has  indeed  brought  forth  choice  froit. 
Mr.  Logan  has  brought  together  an  ample  collection,  ^om  writers  English  and 
foreign,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  passages  which  could  bear  on  this  subject;  and 
has  prefixed  to  alt  an  Historical  Essay,  bv  Ur.  Anderson  of  Glasgow,  on  Infbnt 
Salvation.  The  large  diffusion  of  the  volume  is  of  itself  testimony  of  tho  tmth 
of  our  recommendation,  when  we  say  that  it  is  ono  which  would  form  a  "pn- 
oiouB  gift  to  bereaved  friends,  and  would  be  admitted  into  counsel  with  tite 
wounded  heart,  at  a  time  when  almost  alt  words,  written  and  spoken,  an 
worthless.     Higher  praise  could  hardly  bo  given.  H.  A. 

Oenetit ;  or.  The  First  Book  of  Moats,  together  with  a  General,  Theological,  tmi 
HomiUiical  Introduction  to  tk»  Old  Testament.  By  Jons  Pbteb  Lanqx, 
B.D.  Translated  &om  the  German,  with  Additions,  by  Profaasor  Tayiab 
Lewis,  M.D.,  and  A.  GK)8MA!f,  L.D.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Chu?k.    1868. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  colossal  undertaking,  *e.,  a  oommentary  on 
the  whole  Bible,  translated,  with  copious  additions,  from  Dr.  Lange's  "  Bibd 
Werk,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  and  other  theologians.  Oeneds  alone,  witii 
the  Introduction,  occupies  a  thick  volume  of  663  pages.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  implies  a  hyper-Teutonic  industry,  and,  as  with  all  Dr.  Lsuga'a  exe- 

feticat  works,  there  is  brought  together  a  vast  mass  of  materials  which  none 
ut  a  man  of  real  erudition  could  accumulate.  But  wo  must  add  also  that  the 
wordiness  and  prolixitv  which  mar  the  oxcellen'o  of  his  other  books  aeem  to 
outdo  themselves  in  mis,  and  the  editors  of  this  portion  of  his  work  (two 
American  clergymen)  seem  to  have  thought  that  what  he  needed  was  not  sa 
unsparing  use  of  the  pruning- knife,  but  copious  and  manifold  additions.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  nearly  all  worth  reading  in  the  way  of  criticinn 
or  exegesis  is  to  be  found  somewhere,  it  is  overlaid  with  mountains  of  homilatic 
rubbish  from  the  dust-heap  of  unburied  sermons.  These  may  seem,  perhajM, 
hard  words,  but  the  following  extracts  will,  we  think,  he  accepted  as  a  jiutifl- 
cation  of  them. 
1.  On  Gen,  xxrii.  1 — 4 : — 

"Isaac's  infirmity  of  age  and  his  bith.  (1)  In  what  manner  the  infinnity  of  ■« 
obscured  his  faith ;  (2)  bow  Tuith  breaks  through  the  infirmities  of  am.  Isaac's  blind- 
ness.   The  sufferings  of  old  age.    The  thought  of  aga,  (1)  though  oeneficial  in  itinlf. 
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(2^  icwy  ytit  be  promatan;. — llie  luMy  naUng  of  wtUs. — Viv  munt  ad  antirifati:  Qod. 
^Sol  n'rl  in  unurrinlnty  of  bMrt^Tltt  ^ftttenxM  of  lliu  punuls  (iw  tbo  cUldnm 
diScT'iot  in  chantHer  fr«m  tlii«imlvi>«, — Th«  a«ttB«clJwa  of  bnntiiig  aad  tho  enjoymcfit 
of  ltd  fmiti  «ilh  llie  ilivin»  llmnnif  of  fiKonisOt  (i)  tnooanpcelwiMbl*  W  a  vmon  of 
Uiu  iiio.t  dimnM  Uiinin:  ^U)  coifi)<n-hL'ii»,bI>-M  kdeviw olhODnnpradtaos;  (3) maita 
fkuiUew  liy  tUe  inl»r((ir«n«a  of  luioilict  sjjrit" 

2.  On  Gmi.  Jtiv.:— 

"AlirahunhasiictATily.  in  hU  &itb,  it  hnmnn  nnil  iplf-HtcriOw  wLJoh  oTOKoni«s 
Uio  mtrlil.  lie  haBnlko  Ihi  m-roJc  ittrraKth  nitd  HpariL  lIJs  forviinlA  u«  m«B  trained  to 
•tint.  Uo  koew  iliut  in  ttn  rril  Vdrld  iioo  ncnla  dcfrnn:  end  weipcuis.  asd  iiiiut  te 
LitmnL  In  bia  wm-furu  with  the  woi'ld,  he  iluco  D«t  dftmiao  iiii  houounlilc  alliariL-t;  irilli 
ihMC  wliv.  la  ft  rcli);ioiu  poiut  of  view,  mny  luivo  (lilTcitut  wnja  of  tlunlune  from 
kUHK-lf.  rudiW,  hoHCt*  tbioki|^tiout  in  thn  Iriin  htM(i-»)>iri(.  'Hi"  ni]iiil,  iniliuituiMUa 
onset,  U)«  ircll-ordoTod  ami  itTMi^tiblo  elmrgpe,  tliii  out-nurrhing  nnd  flanbinf*  of  t)i6 
rni^mv,  tbs  fkDinff  upon  Um  by  u|[ltt,  tho  IIrioo  piusuil  to  thf>  rrry  ntnotl.  to  itia 
romfdeled  result,  Oumi  nro  Ihi)  otigiiul.  ftindAinmtiil  la«ra  i>f  nil  int«I)jg«iit  varfiu'e," 

3.  Ob  Oon.  iL;— 

"  Wtiv  Tniphliljr  raU/ortunc  takes  Btmy  llin  lUitinclinn  of  rtink.  Juiimh  h»»  not  only 
Uw  hratt'i  gi:l.  iif.iytiipj'Jiy  fur  Iha  iinliappy,  but  aIw  Uinl  ofi^^'hcartouiiOf-i-imxioiif 
anvi  thill.  hiK  him  U*  ai*onLi'.u  wiQi  tha  greaL" 

Since  the  dtys  of  the  twenty-two  toIuum  of  Simoon's  "  Horm  Uotoileticm" 
tJi«T»  lua  been  no  Ruch  wcunno**  ot'  (li«  Koih.  Wbot  it  will  bo  to  haro  ovety 
book  of  th*  Biblo  doult  wi!ti  «ii  tiit  (laina  wcftlo,  xnil  witk  tbo  «am»  tvnduncjr  to 
"  triticiil  "  rc1]R«tionii  (oui-  rMidoni  will  rsooUoct  Swift'K  OMny),  wo  tihriiil:  fiom 
eontvmj'lutinf;.  Wo  know  no  vritor  in  wIiqm  coinnicnlnTir*  tho  "  gold  and 
tfa«  AtlTi^r  &ni  tb«  predons  stones "  are  »»  overlud  with  tho  "wood,  hay, 
and  stubblo."  And  this  is  inhm-ont  in  the  fanl^  naturo  of  the  plan  an  ntwll  m 
iu  tbo  ^-ant  of  ncrcopttrin,  the  proitominnnco  of  whitt  Mr.  Matthew  AmoU 

wouldwtill'h -A     -  ..        ™. 

t^ruenrrnTif 

ofUwohajv  „       .  .  ^ 

worth  oouDultiiig,  brinoin^  tflf|«thor,  m  wo  hnro  said,  the  revolts  of  tho  hiboare 

of  recent  critic*,  chiefly  Kntl,   Dolitxach,  Knobol,  IlunsoD,  Ilcnj^ftonborg,  tm- 

rcUcrs.  archn>ologi>t«,  nnd  the  like,  n  Mrrioonblo  Hyntifwit  Vrititvrtm  of  tbo 

uiiioteonth  (watury.    (3)  "  DcctriiLtil  nnd  othicn] ; "  eonftnJl^  woak  and  wAshy, 

and  ffxrundinfj  largely  into  thp  ootnmwnplico.    (-1)  At  if  thi*  were  not  6noiu£, 

*■  hoini  l"ti<-Jil  nnd  prftcticnJ,"  mait«  up  chioSy  frotn  Oerra&a  writers  of  the  O^bro 

of  &Intth<'W  Ilcmry  and  Scott,  but  without  the  rtKanou  of  the  former,  with  Uie 

nildjti»n  of  tho  dry  bones  of  dkololon  eerrnonii,  and  littlo  "pozplo  patches" 

from  the  «tnn«nt8  in  which  they  h*Te  boon  otothod. 

It  noedliariliy  bo  mid  thiit  Dr.  Linda's  eotnmentiuy  in  wnttea  profiuNdly 
froiii  the  jfarj •/-;>< J»(V  of  orthodoxy.  And  it  is  iuteroatiae  to  noto  that  in  vain- 
niintf  up  the  r««altA  of  n'ccnt  controTornioa  m  to  tbo  autnonhin  of  tho  Petita- 
teuoh.  ho  doof  not  hold  himMlf  bound  "  to  attribntoto  Moses  «U  tlie  Gt«  boobs 
of  Mows  in  their  prc»ent  form,"  but  odople  tho  thoorr  that  a  largo  cuce  of 
mntorialH  w^^ro  Irft,  [vu'lly  by  him,  and  partly  inhoritoa  from  on  •.■arlicr  ag^, 
and  ti»t  they  unilutyfiit  one  or  inoio  r«eeii«ioas  during  tho  prophetic  Mriod, 
and  eo  aasnnicd  tboir  preeout  Pentateuchal  form.  He  ar)(ee,  and  wo  thitik  with 
roaeon,  that  "  the  &TN)u«r.l  quotation  of  MoMtic  paMAgO*  in  tho  i>rophcta  may 
onrtaioly  proro  tho  oxiatvnco  of  moh  writtun  origtnJ>l!>,  not,  noworcr,  tm 
exiftonioa  «f  tho  rmMctire  books  in  their  prOHOnt  form."  Tbo  f«iluro  to  porociTO 
the  Umite  of  tho  inremnco  from  Fiich  pamtee*  it,  it  seems  to  ut,  tbe  weak  pmiit 
of  booiu  liko  Pr.  William  8mitK'x  nii>l  Dr.  ^['Oaiil'fl,  in  answoc  to  Bishop 
CoIcum'b  orgumoDta  i&  RiToar  of  a  late  origin  for  tho  whole. 

Would  it  DO  possible  for  tho  enterprising  ptiblish«rt  of  thi*  book,  to  whom 
Ezogosi''  oiree  more  than  to  an^-  other  "  hou»«  '*  io  Oteat  Uritain.  to  reooaaidor 
their  plan,  to  re]m1>li«h  the  Commentary  on  Qooeeia,  with  tho  critioal  aftd 
execoticat  tK>te«,  and  n  few  of  tho  b**t  of  the  doctrinal  and  ethical,  and  tlven  to 
pabuih  the  other  book*  in  socjnencooa  ther>.^ucod  ncalo?  If  they  do  this.  Ihoy 
will  render  un  e««cntial  Mmoe  to  the  caura  of  a  thorough  ttody'of  tho  Bible, 
and  might  almost  take  the  viad  out  of  the  eotlt  of  the  long-uxpcctod,  looe- 
delayed  "  Speaker's  CommeiLtBiT,"  as  far,  at  least,  aa  the  tAvrgy  ar«  ooaceruod. 
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otherwise,  we  must  say  with  regret,  thai  the  demands  which  the  whole  Com- 
mentary will  make  both  on  tho  time  and  the  pockets  of  readers  will  prevant 
ita  having  auy  wide  circulation,  and  that  so  far  as  it  ia  T«ad,  it  will  tend  to  flood 
us  with  the  vnpid,  diluted  rhetoric  of  second-hand  enlargements  of  seocmd-rKte 
meditations.  n. 

Light  and  Truth  ;  ur,  Bihh  T/iou/ilti  and  Themes.   Old  Testament.    By  HoRATirrs 
BosAB,  D-D.     London  :  Niabet  &  Co.     1868. 

A  NEW  book  from  Dr.  Sonar's  pen  cannot  but  give  plooeure  and  pn>St  to 
many  readers.  And  in  this  one  they  will  find  no  disappointment.  Them 
"Thoughts  and  Themes"  are   merely  simple  discourses  bringing  oQt,  in  tlie 

Sjod  old  Christian  faithful  trusting  manner,  the  instruction  latent  in  the  Old 
estamcnt    narratives.      It  is  a  work    thoroughly   to   be   recommended   for 
devotional  readin;'.  '.':  H.  A. 


n.— TIISTOIUCAL  AND  BIOGR.\PHICAL. 

All  Ilhistrated  IJistory  of  Treland  ;  From  ihr  Earlitst  Period.  By  M.  P.  0.  "With 
Historical  I  illustrations  by  Henry  Doric.  Irish  National  PublicatiMis, 
Eenmai-e  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Now  York:  Catholic  Publication 
Society.     Ib68.     Sixth  Thousand. 

0^'E  might  envy  the  calm  untroubled  confidence  with  which  some  peiBOiu 
arc  Been  to  pick  their  way  through  the  thorns  and  obstructions  and  latfuls  titat 
bcEot  the  htorature  of  research ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  in  diffi- 
culties of  this  nature  as  well  as  in  some  others  the  female  norve  ie  not  found 
usually  the  most  available  and  ciBcient.  Hero  for  instance  is  a  lady  historian 
who  can  move  almost  as  undismayed  as  a  modem  journalist  in  contemporaiy 
events  amon^  tho  eras  of  chrnuologj'  that  might  nearly  be  called  geological, 
literally  patriarchal  at  least,  in  the  cause  of  dear  old  Ireland.  With  the  f  onr 
Masters  at  her  side  and  the  Clironiciim  Seolortim,  compiled  so  long  ago'  as  tiie 
seventeenth  con  tuij  Anno  Domini,  she  knows  without  a  misgiving  when  thesna- 
cessive  colonies  of  Arin  camo  ship-borne  to  those  blessed  shorea.  She  hesitate*, 
it  is  true,  in  regard  to  antediluvian  Irish  events  as  "  too  purely  mythical,"  bat 
is  not  so  absolutely  incredulous  as  to  withhold  a  text  properly  cited  to  tes^^ 
an  immigration  of'^  that  period  in  the  account  of  which  "  the  most  ancient  Iffio. 
agree."  "  Clironicum  S-olonim,  Ksi\.\.f.\.  10.  Anno  Mundi  1599.  Inthisyeir 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Greeks  camo  to  Uibemia  ....  and  fifty  maidenB 
and  throe  men  with  her,"  p.  57.  She  appears  to  have  more  confidence  in  an 
occurrence  purporiing  to  be  post-diluvian.  "All  authorities  agree  that  Par- 
tholan  was  the  first  who  colonized  Ireland  after  the  flood.  His  arrival  is  stated 
in  the  Chronicum  Scotoriim  to  have  token  place  in  tho  sixtieth  year  of  the  age  of 
Abraham  .  .  on  Monday  the  14th  of  Ma^  '(p. 58).  The  authoress  folloira  up  this 
dry  scrap  of  record  with  a  glowing  description  of  what  Fortholan's  voyage  fnoa 
Fhoenicitt  must  have  been,  and  of  the  splendid  scene  that  must  have  greeted  the 
eyes  of  that  ancient  discoverer  when  he  landed  on  Erin's  green  shores  at  Kenmare, 
— near  her  own  convent  therefore,  by-the-by,  ho  that  she  can  do  full  jostioe  toit 
by  her  eloquent  description.  This  Fartholan's  antecedents,  however,  she  finda 
ha<l  been  anything  but  creditable.  The  narrative  flows  along  very  comfoitaUjr 
under  such  dates  as  a.m.  3S00  and  B.C.  ITOO  ;  and  in  these  primaeval  centorie* 
wo  come  tn  a  fact  of  special  interest  to  Englishmen,  "  the  earliest  instance  o£  * 
national  Convocation  or  Parliament  in  any  country,"  namely  one  iustitutod  at 
Tara  which  tho  "Four  Masters"  date  B.C.  131T,  but  which  at  any  rate  " nuut 
have  occurred  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,"  p.  89.  To  remow 
however  all  ground  of  cavil,  the  authoress  will  yield  somewhat  to  the  weaknen 
of  others,  and  allow  that  "the  studont  of  Irish  pre-Christian  Annals  may  h» 
content  to  commence  with  solid  foundation  as  early  as  seven  centuries  boGcm 
Christ,"  p.  69— let  us  say  about  the  period  of  the  building  of  Borne. 

Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  writer  is  able  to  adduce  at  the  close  of.hor 
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Toiume  four  itad  n.  balf  of  aood  aoUd  pi>g««  of  "  «xti«cte  itam  reriowo,"  b«nd'>« 
BIX  kttoi'i  fron  a«  mimy  oftfaoM  prcutcs  <^ Ij«I*ui1  who  iirdix  th«iri?U-kgown 
CXOM  to  \kmx  iwiiw*,  aU  in  iranu  npprohstioii  at  tb«  worlc  aud  not  oav  adVArao 
or  doubtful  ?  In  s4dilioQ  to  tii«««  bo.  pApis  Mf  iipprc^MtieB  tliei«  i«  a  pnfco*. 
tiro  pi«bic«e  indeed,  sod  neither  v«ry  ahoil.,  of  a  tamilar  impoit,  whioa  ooold 
indeed  bave  bmu  nouly  coiuposod  out  of  tlint  rtrikiDg:  poftMiipt ;  vliicli  thc'ni- 
love  WW  Morcvly  nevdod.  In  tb«  cuune  of  tb<  prot'iu'O  too  there  occum  in  n  nuto 
one  more  flattennc  favtuaomtul,  vhtcli  n>^-e»)a  to  iw,  irhat  tlte  tille-pa^  irilh- 
li^da,  tbe  name  oc  StiAec  Fmaoiit  (f*c)  Clara ;  viule  aaoUier  diMwresy  lu  Due  of 
tlw  "EiiiiaeopaX  letton  enables  us  to  adil  (o  tUia  Um  good  old  Anglo- Inwh  iuun«  of 
Ctuaek.  It  is  nut  alwaja  that  v*  find  iu  buoIkcIom  jnxtapoBitian  tlw  Inadatorj 
notieott  of  tlw  pw  asd  th«  obsmt  iteelf  of  tbwir  co<iiioi«n»tioQ ;  and  wHou  tiiu 
ocMnddeBoo  dooe  bappooi,  tLo  (ttuLeat  of  modero  literature  hM  tnu  diaUnet 
opportunitiea  oT  examination  before  bitn,  iuthe  mrk  tbat  is  critioixad  and  tlaa 
wnjr  tliut  oritica  pmfonu  their  wtirk,  and  he  will  do  v»U  not  to  neglect  aitlier, 
tlw  latter  eapeoially.  Wo,  {iramuniog  for  oonolru  at  tlw  pieaent  to  sit  anMOg 
orifeica,  must  net  mtddb  ntb  them  but  conBso  oar  atmlT  to  Uia*  Ouadk^ 
laboun.  fran  vbiclt  thore  ia  mnofa  to  be  Imrnt  beiideo  tno  way  to  treat  and 
tnut  ebronology  nod  "  authontiot*." 

For  tnatanoe,  ve  find  a  oonttrinatioa  of  a  Tiew  we  had  lately  oocuiou  to  notico 
in  ttootbcr  lady  nntliar,  wlmse  in-eacutittiou  copy  of  "  The  Itinb  b«tov«  tha 
Oooqaaat"  Siatar  Fnncia  Clam  becumiugly  ockuovlod^w  in  lier  prvCtoo, — the 
rinr,  namely  tliAt^oodSAint  Bnmdan  iooiwef  tho  piinutiTe  CliiiHti>ii  c«ntunoa 
flouted  out  to  Viiiginia fnnn  IMnnd  on  Uiii OiUf  i?treaia(p.  IflO).  Sii btm  in  tho 
indaiModetit  amont  of  twoaathocoaaoaaatotheprobalnli^,  not  to  say  IhepoeB- 
bilitT,  ot  Booh  an  occnTraica.  Aipun,  we  find  il  twice  meutianed  (m.  2H.  2M) 
that  PrinfM  John  (aftt'rwnrds  kinrV  wbo  ia  kaovn  to^liav«  held  Ihr  county  of 
Uoiia^o  in  NorniBiidr.  n'lte  olao  £«xl  of  Monluue ;  atiU  aUo  tbut  the  fomoaa 
Biettard  do  Clare,  Lord  of  Ktri^LmtmaniMl  Strnngkiw,  wan  Kiu-I  of  Olare. 
lAich  ia  hia  ordinary  title  iu  Sinter  M.  I'.  (HaroV  puK««>  but  tiio  corT«iLuci!«  of 
irfaich  we  miuit  bo  esoiiavd  if  we  doubt :  booauae  wo  ha|ipvn  to  know  that  tha 
late  Bir  X.  Hnrria  NicoUu,  who  inado  it  hut  buaioesa  to  necTtain  what  on  aacl 
waa  in  the  twelfth  oontnry,  atakod  his  reputation  im  the  aesurtion  that  Mub 
atirJo  aa  Eari  of  Glare  WMnnt  poaaibleat  Utat  period— a  period  whtcb,  thoOKk 
hardly  diatingaudiablo  from  a  modem  dati>  to  ■  miad  that  can  inaqi  ao  many 
past  milleuniiuoa,  ia,  wo  own,  toally  ivBtir|aity  in  tbo  hiatonc  poemgo  of 
cnjrland. 

Moet  bistniiaiM  lik*  to  keep  one  eye  on  cnrreitt  Uunin.  vliila  tlw  other  in 
amreyinf:  the  renerable  authontioe,  and  the  Ootiteatiml  dietor  we  are  atudyinc 
ie  cau.tpiruoiuJy  one  of  those ;  but  wc  hare  nijy  sp«oG  to  fkddnce  bor  views  u 
Irish  hind  Iodiuo,  a  eutgeot  Am  mnst  often  haru  had  occasion  to  innkrtigBto: 
and  wv  do  thia  the  mora  readily  IVom  tlia  galaxy  ol  pntroniieoi  oxcleaoKtical 
nnd  legal,  that  eupporta  her  dootrinn  in  tbo  pn>aaiMO  of  oU  £tjand.  For  wo 
akould  aotioe  here  Uiat  betides  the  Epifloopal  array  tlmt  brbcn  up  Ihe  rear  of 
the  Toinmei  we  obaerre  on  the*  dedication  p^e  the  name  of  the  diistinfuiehed 
jndcf  (now  Tjord  ChanceUor]  O'liogao,  brotoer  of  the  foundress  of  MissCiuack's 
Abbry :  which  is  vary  aamriDg,  inaamnch  aa  there  ore  rmmv  iiioduni  qneatiuas 
n^taCin;  Ireland  tlint  reqiiirv  a  moat  TisilaBl  cantion  and  d^icacy  of  bandlinfr, 
aa  ladirai  of  warm  faelingn  mig;1it  eanly  get  entangled  in  them :  a  risk  whicii 
the  ffiatcr  bos  vrridently  bad  tbo  prudonoo  to  provide  apunat  by  ulk>viuK  a 
Qnooti'a  Conosel  (Ur.  JolmO'niigaD)to  examine  bcrprooTBheetfl  (p.  12),  nocbat 
we  ought  onnRdently  to  rreommond  thoan  ehetta  to  ttio  oandid  peranu  of  1o^ 
Imhiaeo.  To  itSi  rbm  tmtli,  we  did  nt  nno  paaanfre  begin  to  trembli.'  tV>r  ikia 
waim-hearfed  hititorian.  wli»  felt  brr  nym{iBtbiaa  were  teading  ber  to  tho  brink 
cf  a  predmcfl :  but  she  happily  drew  up  in  time  and  only  wrote—"  It  mijiht  be 
tnaaonablo  to  hint,"  &c,  imd  whra  nho  had  grnni  un  jmit  tbo  loMt  dun  to  hor 
heart  die  Ktnppnd,  and  codt^l— "  no  I  ^hnll  not  hint  it."  (p.  %J\  No  ono  of 
oourse  eould  iir  would  prove  n  Indjr'a  thnngliia  to  he  trctuou.  Wo  liaae  liere 
tile  nlnabla  iufluenoe  of  the  O.C  to  wbam  efae  ovna  bcraelf  eo  mucb  indebted 
ftir  aoBgeetiotu  and  advice.  So  cautiona  a  writer,  and  with  aacli  patromiee  ud 
mdi  oonnMl.  is  mro  to  bo  within  the  bonnda  of  proprie^  and  incurring  no  rtak 
of  i«tDg  acROmd  of  onng  inttammatoTy  langoape.  in  tnna  nlterin;;  herself  oa 
ttedangcraasnbioctof  Uioland,  Its  poanaeon  and  its  eipeetanta: — 
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"It  ii  a  molt  tUgfat  itljiHtiM  th*t  Iriah  l*nilk)rd«  aliiQukl  bav«  tho  poww  of  dw- 
pcwwririft'  Uuir  ImmbI*  if  thrv  pay  tbotr  rniU."  (p.  23.) 

"  'Hut  Iho  Iiub  nooph)  will  cTontnnlly  Iiocodm  th*  mMtora  of  tba  IrUli  |gopo>ty, 
ttova  whicli  ererr  cflart  tuu  bnim  innd*  to  cliipgnMM  thrm.  bjr  Ikir  DMans  an4  by  tonl, 
Aiee  iho  Konmui  InviuiKin  of  Imlnnd,  I  h>v>!  n-4  ihr  Uij[btf»l  doubk  IIm]  onlj  doubt 
ia  wWlMir  tbo  nuUlcr  will  bo  KtUoi  bj  thi' Uir  or  by  tbu  (irgrd."  (p.  10.) 

Ill  now  tiikiBf;  Icnrn  af  tho  "  Illnitmtwl  IliirtAry  of  IkUtkI."  it  vnnld  h» 
voffoviana  nut  to  call  Rtteotion  to  thtt  iUUHiimtioiiui  fhatitMtiivtut,  which  alono 
would  be  iitiitfl  enough  to  Itoat  &  Urge  amount  of  boan  anti<|iunau4m  and 
nrotractad  proboe ;  aad  thn  fortnnat*  vritor  for  whom  Ur.  Doyle  draws  i*  not 
likoly  to  \m  ODO  of  tliOM  oMif^d  to  lunoni  vory  Inn^  that  tho  Irish  pri«athool 
uonot  UtATaty  (]>.  IB|  and  that  few  InKhladioii  kriAW  nnjrthinffof  biirtorjr  (p-4). 
Whothor  tiM)iU(utratiTaDiaUarwill  invitfl  pi-'opI«  to  alcipand  ^ooaa,  or  whatfaor 
it  will  eafoKO  to  a  praotioal  conotuaioa  the  falo^bU  motto  /«^  (ofum,  m 
cannot  undertake  to  pv«  an  o[niii>in  :  but  we  do  not  mind  atstiagoor  convifr- 
tion  that  tho  picliirc«  by  thimMlros  wr>uld  form  a  racy  pampblat.  Who  rould 
look  at  tho  f>onMv>n«  OXoill.  thn  very  typfi  of  an  In)^  chiciffaiiii  gantlamaii, 
daahinff  utmrinnd  an  hi*  oharg«r  tKnuigih  th<>  strvom  to  mrloy  with  jiroud  Baaaa, 
e&ea^  <'V<^*7  IJntfa  of  him,  iraitiup  on  the  bunk  to  dictate  soma  tarma  ban 
Enslnnd,  nnd  not  f^l— tbeio  is  the  l^ind  Quoedon  ?  Then  the  gfaoatly  atrwte 
of  J>rofhft[|ft  (a, 11,  Ifi-lf)— Ihft  Irish  Ohnrch  ono«tion.  GrattAn  in  1782  riToting 
tho  Inah  CommonR  with  hia  impiLSSionod  aamandii  fbr  Iriah  Inilcvrx^dnnoo,— 
th«»  is  tlu)  KopMl  <iuc!iitioii,  or  Ihn— -  **  ^m  wo  will  not  hint  it.  Tho«  tha 
Britiah  Houao  of  Commons.  A.U.  IK'2V,  with  U'Caiin«)l  for  Claro  refusing  tha 
oath,  a.  bm-ro  pieturu  and  a  Btirriof;  ■ouoo,  ww  aRTOd,  but  r^*iaindini|;  f  lotj>4tAata 
of  a  rory  nncomlnrloble  nooemity,  which  in  no  "•jnortion"  at  all  now,  that  if 
we  hftTO  th<)  Uni»n  wo  inu*t  baro  tho  Popo  too:  th«  moro  Oi*  laai  being  tha 
qoaction.  Finally  vn  havo  "  Ireland  and  Atnerioa,"  tho  arictod  wtetohaa  an 
one  nda  of  the  pago  [tbouph  that  poUcoman  in  the  rcor—pardoo— mnst  bt  a 
fib)  nnd  the  tran«atUntic  coltof^  un  iho  oth^r,  wh«re  all  tiTe"hAppy  oror 
MUr;" — thfi  Emigration  qnostioD.  Wo  would  TontiiTn  to  snggost  but  oq« 
moro.    Lot  thiiro  b»a«p«>c)mon  of  that  finopooMntjy— cnoorthoMgood'Uatamd 

Etd- humoured  "  boys" — moTing  iu  thi)  roar  of  a  plough  whoao  faondU  might 
va  boon  fiuihionod  out  of  a  pikmttad'.  and  tbc  point  of  Uio  tharo  tormtnaling  ia 
apiko-hood,  with  ait  op-on  cottogv  interior  hard  by  nnd  u  BiBLB  iu  viow  for 
"Saturday  Night";  (hero  will  be  thu  ri;;ht  teiiunt  fur  r«utLa(-Bit;ht:  aud  than 
wo  m;>y  look  soou  to  *?«  that  dfj'.-cUid  fomfil"  bcn-'nth  tli"  old  Irish  ptobh  of  tha 
title-paeo,  with  all  her  lovore  looking  on,  got  up  henolf,  a  0IWO17  •OkUing  wifo, 
aod  uadomvatb  tbo  logvnd — Happy  at  but.  0.  H. 

TAe  R^ormutiiM  0/  tht  Cliurfh  of  Eiuilanti,  itt  flulary,  PrindfJn,  nnd  JtrniUt. 
[a,i>.  1514— ia47.j  By  Iho  Uov,  JoinJ  Hesry  Bimrr.  M.A..  F.S.A.,  Vioar 
of  Kniiuiugtoii,  Oxford;  Edittir  of  the  "Annotated  Boidi  nf  GoDimoD 
Prayor;"  Auttiorof"Diroc1oriiuaP&atorale,"ftc.,^a.  Siringtona : London, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.     18(i8. 

Tuu  namitiro  corora  the  ni^  at  H1ID17  YITI.,  aiul  the  writ«r  intiniatM  la 
th«  body  of  tint  work  (tlim-o  im  qo  PraaoeJ  nii  intention  of  continuing  the 
mJnect,  though  thi-  volume  in  priuLed  and  inaoxod  aa  compldto  in  itoelf  lot  tha 
panod.  H«  c:fiJ!b<lerii  that  tbe  hiftoryof  thu  Ilonrioui  HtcfonDntion  provea  it  to 
UTa  boea  the  work  of  tho  old  EnUiblifhud  Cliun'li  of  England  horaelf,  acting 
eonititutionully  in  UoiiToration  and  liy  ih<i  voice  of  her  own  clergy,  not  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Crown  nor  und<T  Lho  Inllucnce  of  foroiga  Befiriuera:  and  tliia 
Menu  to  ba  tho  ovfrr-praiiniit  thought  ncGompiinyin?  hla  rweiLrchea.  Th»t  ihia 
ia  to  B  BonBidnuble  extant  true  noed  not,  wo  arc  gUd  to  think,  bo  disputed;  bat 
we^hnTo  little  doubt  that  his  auxioty  to  bo  purjivUiully  bi'lioldtng  w>  agreeaUs 
an  ideal  baa  mifled  biin  into  piMtitions  that  cauiiot  be  m&ttitaiued.  For  exampila, 
ha  conchiduit  hix  niviow  uf  Ilia  doctrinal  rc-fonnatiou  of  this  rei^pi  with  tha 
remnrk  "  Hint  iUt  imitortaiico  haa  been  Terr  much  undcrratod  ;  nnd  that  so  far 
aa  it  wati  an  ecclesiaatical  moremont  it  nltlod  lho  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  rery  nearly  its  prasent  footing, '"p.  480.  Ho  would  idvo  Oiinvo- 
eatioti  tlie  crodit  of  haring  bean  b«fom  Uio  King  in  rejecting  even  tlie  Papal 
Saptamuy;  far  ha  relataa  tJkat  a^  oarly  as  lu31  that  nseembly  in  potitiotuag 
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H«inT  to  a1)i)liEdi  lh»  Chorcb  payui«&ta  of  uiii&tijs  to  tho  Popo,  urged  ou  him 
Uut  iiicafo  UU  Holiae«»«h«ula  rofuaeooDHiiit,  'WAec^tVnw  «/' fM^ani/ «Ao«i/j 
ht  withdjMwn  allvyttltfr  fnm  lii<  &e  «/  Anne."  Mr.  Blunt  not  only  Mtts  tiie 
italicK,  iut  odda — "  Tliia  is  tbo  Grrt  KpptHuiLaoo  of  ouoli  tiu  idea  In  ikny  pablic 
dooumout :  8i>  liuit  thft  first  oliiutal  ]iru]i«Bal  tu  T\'pu<li:it«  Ihe  juriadiutiou  of  tbu 
Popo  oTvr  tJic  iBn^lish  Chui-ch  |>n>ce«d';il  fmui  the  KaKliah  Chun^  it^lf  throtigh 
iU  repmontBtiTo  body  the  CoavocktHm  oi"  Uio  Clergy,"  p.  SW.  He  ooaaidera 
tbispoeitiga  of  ao  mur.b  inipoctuioe  to  koep  boforv  us  [it  did  not  atnkn  Burnet 
in  Chia  li^bt)  that  liv  traiuuiTi  tb«  cstiro  jK'tilioii,  wlucb  ta  u  lung  onu,  U>  hta 
t>-'xt,  thuit  Mtiibliiic  U!)  tvforu  our  own  judtnn«at  of  tbv  forc«  of  biHcviwluatoB; 
and  yro  are  houad  to  aay  that  bis  coadiuiou  eeoais  to  us  fu  too  lar|^  Iho 
poaeogek  not  lefcmiig  to  "joriadictioa;"  audJIi'.  Bltmt'a  ''altogvtbar*'  giTw 
a  difforoat  comjtloxion  to  tho  wordx  of  tlio  petition,  nhtdi  oal^  tbroaton  a  witb- 
drawal  of  obudioLvtt  a»  tar  tif  roluUw  to  tho  pattimUur  vxactiua  under  rcriuvr; 
aud  Han  te  deur  fmm  iln  iiuotiu;;  a  pamll'.'I  iiiijooediiig  uf  tiiti  Kiu;;  nf  Kraiujo 
in  «  eimilar  caoc :  tbo  petitKiu  praya  Henry  (iS  the  Pojw  ioMxtu  00  {•uymeatj 
"  to  ordain  in  this  preeoat  I^bamcat  tb^t  Ihen  tho  otwdicnoe  of  hitii  and  Uto 
peonlo  ba  n-itbdm'WQ  from  tbo  Son  of  Boiuo ;  ui  ia  lik«  coeo  tbo  Praacb  Kins 
witbdiun'  hit  obvdioQco  ....  uid  arrv9t4)d  by  Butboritir  of  hio  rurliaineut  all 
ffooh  aimaloe.'*  llis  coudadiug  vards  axplaui  tb»  o:iteat  aiul  application  of 
tbo  menitce. 

Id&ucdcciI,  it  may  possibly  bo,  by  an  oxog^entioa  of  this  tame  i<lo&.  Ifr. 
Blunt  OTidontly  (oiuolora  tliat  tbo  doctrinal  moria  of  ITcnry  Vlll-'n  roiga, 
aa  iur  UK  it  w-^  iixprvaooil  by  respoQniblo  oudotdatitictil  outbority,  vrus  nullioiuut. 
It  does  iiitl  fuUow  }iowfvi.<r  Ibal  h«  moaoa  to  asy  our  prenviit  cudo  of  doctrina 
is  too  far  sdvancod  08  comiHUwI  vitii  tbut;  byiioiucani):  but  tbitt  oiu*  mweut 
dootriiul  poritioa  and  tho  oim  acbiarod  before  tbo  n^igaa  o{  Kdn-.-tnI  Vl.  and 
Elizaboth  nra  in  agreement,  lis  sa;ys  that  in  tb«  "  Tou  Aiticlcs  of  I!''li£i['n  " 
of  1G36  "  IlicTC  is  not  ■  word  irbfcb  is  iiiuoRKittoiit  vitb  tbo  pnticiiiWa  of 
tbo  CbtircJi  of  Hnulaiid  aa  iiit«rprut«>d  ia  moduiTi  timtn  by  her  mu^i  ioamed 
dnilMa"  (p,  4B7).  The  ohoerradoD  indeod  in  muds  aftor  a  eqiniuto  roriw  of 
Skb  last  livn  of  tban,  and  it  ia  limited  to  Utoec.  He  huwcvur  lualcM  a 
dmilor  rcioark  at  p.  -ISa,  aa  niiiilri^linrn.  in  rofcruuoo  to  tbo  wbolo  doctnoal 
nionu  of  tho  nign.  AuoUtor  bistorian  ol  tbu  EnKhsb  BeTonuatioD,  tbo  Isto 
Pnifwsor  J.  J.  Blunt  t>f  Ownbridg*,  is  fur  mora  caulioua,  Tho  Ttjt  Jritdes,  bo 
says,  "rtttboriDdicnto  that  a  BolormatioDvaa  abroad  tbao  tbut  it  vae.icbiuvod:" 
and  again  Tit  JnMittilion  of  a  Chrittiart  Han  ahown  "that  mucbetill  nnnainMl 
fbr  tbo  It«farawra  to  do :  "  and  onoo  iiion.\  Henry  'VIII.  boqucathed  to  CmiUDOr 
"  a  Churd)  which  waa  little  belter  than  a  niinuua  bMp '.  its  rorenuea  diseipalod* 
ite  niiiiiators  di-nded,  Ut  doarii'tx  wi»tttie<J,  itA  biws  obeolote,"  do.  la  suchs 
troncbant  eontonco  wo  imrttv  plainly  seo  to  what  oxtobt  tho  Professor  was  fooling 
*' iti<  doctrines  unsottiod." 

It  is  Uiorcfuru  no  matter  of  rarpriw  to  ns  tbnt  Mr.  J.  H.  Blunt  ma^ifeiit«  tbo 
ntisoai  impatienoo  of  many  of  tboso  wortbioe  whose  oMiiea  aro  f*inili(ir  t<i  us  in 
the  sttfllerinc  cause  of  the  EugUab  Bofonnatioii  iu  the  nlga  uf  Uoory  VIII. : 
in  bis  ejres  tbey  vom  rothsr  raamrs  of  it  and  dmcrrcd  for  tbe'a  ^eana  nearly  as 
much  ns  they  eot.  Had  bs  beca  a  Itouian  Cfttholic  writor  ho  could  not  biire 
axpreased  for  tnom  mora  unfecdios  contempt.  Of  one  of  tho  number  writes 
lAtimer — "  I  knew  a  maa  myself.  BQnoy,  liLtlo  Bitnny,  tbut  blessed  martyr  of 
Qod  "...  who  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Bluot  is  "  Bilney  bringinj^  about  bis  conden- 
nation  and  death  by  « luod  of  redcleaaaess  in  sowing^  rdigioaB  discontaot  and 
Bsditiw].  which  uauo  within  the  then  current  do&nitioin  of  boirsy  "  (p.  JS3o). 
aiid  iDuob  more,  without  u  t^lluMo  of  Bympathy ;  and  fbl»  if  but  u  speciinon  of 
his  remarka  on  even'  iiMlividniil  bo  liriDgn  to  too  stoke.  "  The  blatoriun,"  be 
writes  ottho  and.  "bowevor  uucb  be  niiiy  try  to  be  impartial,  is  tempt<d  to 
write  tond^rlv  atmnt  tbem  because  of  tbidr  piteous  btc,  or  ralbot  because  of  tbu 
manner  of  it  '  (p.  iyi\\.  (Brndor,  please  inuigin«  tho  last  cbii»oUftlici»d].  And 
vet,  though  Umiptod,  lids  bietorioo  does  not  write  one  tender  word  for  them,  while 
bo  baa  faeca  of  (entWneas  to  sparu  fur  tho  dispossessed  iunutoB  of  th«  inoua»* 
t«riM,  "All  that  con  bo  eajd  in  ^leir  favour,"  beadds,  "  is  that  tboy  were  amoug 
the  beet  of  their  p«r^'.  and  that  wrongbcaded  as  tboy  were,  nolhtag  which  wo 
should  now  coU  a-inuoal  was  alloaed  against  them."  Then  what  Eiust  "  thoir 
party"  bare  been!  He  ooatinually  atigmatiBoa  tbum  as  tho  "Antt'Church 
VOL.  X.  K 
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vuiy,"  w  "  PnlflvtMita,"  a  inot^  but  navrr  vritoa  but  id  gull.  "  Tbtm  i 
Bud  the  iMutdfttioiui  of  that  MotiuMu  fiKiil  whii^  lutii  beeu  known  for  three 
MntuiiM  bj  tka  DttMtM  of  Froleiteuutui,  I'uriUDiam.  NonouofonnilT.  snd 
I>HMnt"  (p.  CiU).  Hm  lender  Md«rcb-cul|^t  of  Uwm  all  he  couudonWiniMiL 
Tyadaltt  r&«  truiBlator  of  tlio  Now  TeatBHuait).  Tho  tracoleDt "  Act  of  the  Sx 
Artidn.  hv  «aj>.  "mM  tho  Htnot««t  I»w  «Tcr  uoMvd  renpocting  PioteatMtt 
Di«iMnt««"  (p.  Hi).  Wo  ii«cd  •carculy  add  Uuit  Wyclif— vlicm  wd  iiiiu4  wxw 
Hw  niDK.-  think  «f  as  tho  "  lloraui^  tiur  uT  th«  ItefonualiaD  " — 14  spokwD  <if  in 
MMrae  ieima.  Cudiuol  Wolser  ibnisde  iho  tiue  Beronnor  oTthsClmirh  of 
England,  and  Uui  hero— tho  anlf  ouo-of  Ur.  LUunt's  bixdi,  Tlu)  n-ndcr,  ns  ho 
pammfi  thu  pleuuii  M'coiint  v(  tlii>  old  moumtic  rjslco)  of  En^Ui^d  or.d  ita 
Tial«ut  ininpRMinn  by  H«!]ir>-i  which  b«fu»  be  cvintd  tu  tb«  roDcludiug  puttiou 
of  the  won  be  will  feel  himwlf  iutaeeted  in,  v;U  fetuid  doubly  oa  hia  guatd  us 
to  the  allowuice  he  niiut  mako  for  biaai  and  anitnns. 

Wo  Tcuturo  to  >«}- thatif  Mr.  J.  II.  Itliml's  [-4igrA  tnilj:  portny  the  pTodnct 
of  the  KngWi  llrlijruuilinn,  if  tbr  1 'hu^di  thnlcjiiuooutof  that  grcnt  moTamoat 
is  BOW  birijr  K]ir>>Miit«d  by  biv  aocouul  uf  iirt  drt:li-iu«8  aiid  liin  t<>n<'  ia  Tvinid 
tcr  other  Chrutisn  bodies  in  England,  or  it  fmni  tho  ^ ravid«ii<«  of  «ucb  iiiiUica- 
twDfl  this  should  coma  to  ho  the  popular  Tiev  of  ;Lc  qosc,  the  time  w'U  r»a  maoh 
■hortvr  than  in  »p»k«n  of  rrc  we  mm  extant  anotlitr  ixlitioii  of  tbnt  dif^ftabliab- 
nent  ai)d  diMwlowueat  of  ii^igiduii  fouiiiliilitrii'  wliSdi  far  haa  tto  Rraphiotttj' 
ruursttd,  and  there  will  ix-  iomowliat  ntoi-c  )xcm&.  of  "(ruitcr"  bouse*  (bl- 
bnriag  the  falo  of  "  Ueeer."  C.  H. 

A   Light  Ml  tht   HinivrinA*  am/  <ni   thf   Uintuni   ([/  CniKh-tl   .(Miry,     ^ith  on- 

Account  of  Borgb  [now  rotirbni-oui^i'i  lit  the  Tiiuo  of  ibo  KiAlory  wbicJi  in 

called  the  Ingnlhts.    Dyllutitv  bCAUi  E:iuubU.   Loodon;  John  ItiuMdl 

Smith.    ISM, 

Tte  author  tutrodaoM  hhnaelf  to  tho  pablio  m*  tho  writer  of  a  book  that 

cmM  oat  nDooTraondy  aonio  forty  yeais  ap o,  whioh  he  if  aov  hoartilr  aalunntd- 

at  «Bd  vriuch  ho  himaelf  obanotnizeB  with  unapariog  eeranly.     lie  bvlioreft 

r^nuolf  to  be  sow  wiaer  and  eompetaot  to  wri(«  a  rolnmd  of  duoralv  hi«Iuncal 

■ritMaan.    W*  wish  we  «oiild  flatter  the  bmiMt  geutlemui  that  wo  a^rwtl  willt 

him.     Mo  hiM  tfViitnitly  pfud  RiinntA  attention  tohiN  «ubi(<<rt:  Imt  to  execQl* 

properly  tho  ea*k  lii^  haji  undcrtakvn  dnmun^l^,  beaidn  Ihu,  totv  cooaiderabh 

rU«t  end  jud;;nMttt  only  to  be  ftc<iuir*d  by  thnrouph  literary  traitiinc.     Uia 

[iWiwiBe  I'reface  ia  followed  by  an  inoobercnt  text,  wliUe  his  EtjrW  is  ntily  lit  to 

[troak  any  ot>o  of  an  inToterate  nn  of  attderlining  luid  itnliciang,  a  »moo  tikis 

ok  SMT  be  wamuitod  to  p«tfcnn  adainbly,  if  anything  otko.  C.  H. 

Tht  K(/*  ef  tyitmmliu,  Jie  Ditwerer  ^  Jntriea.    dtioAy  by  AsTJicn  Hsua. 
tiifch  Con<iiiMt  in  America,"  "  Fnand«  in  OuiuL-il."^ 


Author  of  ■■ThoSr'*'!'' 

£0.     Tjondon  :  Itell  ami  iteldv. 


IfW. 


Tarn  iiinlyinfc  kIot^  waa  Bore  not  to  ratter  in  aveh  honila  as  thoM  of  Mr. 

tB*lpii.  TIm  vulumo  i^  eomwtfd  of  nmtoriBl^  takon  from  a  foitusr  work  laeu- 
"  aed  in  the  titlo.  wiih  additions,  and  it  in  intfiuM  fiir  onoof  a  aeriea  of ' 
__  ,,.  jihioB  preparicj*  nndef  tho  author  e  Mip'riiilriiJpiiPo:  l>ut  (op  whioh  OW" 
mmBlanoe  hf  «*»iij<l  [imlmMy  iml  biive  iiitilcrtakf :i,  a  ktitiJMt  which  Whsbiiigten 
IiTinf^  ban  ro  w'inlwturily  Ireatttl  in  iiMily  ad  briof  aenmpasR.  andThoao  work 
WOtliink  IK  likuly  to  itmain  tho  popular  one  in  the  I-^ngli'h  kn^tago.  Thtt 
idaaoTCc-lumbuaaa  a  Oiijn<f«T  appeara  to  Mr.  Hvlfi^iu'Ui  anftchrouicm (p.  ix.L 
mnchOBif  an  enthn»ast  of  l-nint  I.nais'n  day  bnil  t.^itVTig  up  in  thoM  eelfini 
tineo.  Iliit  w»  mtiflt  not  forgdt  Lhnt  tho  Wars  of  the  O'o^a  were  dnriof:  Obria- 
taidwr'n  ltr«Tini<r  tiUiiiB  tho  cor  of  tho  world  onM  more.  Iho  sdTanon  at  tba 
Turka  in  the  Kiut,  and  tho  retreat  of  iTic  Moore  in  ilie  West  vi-n  tbo  (froal  facta 
of  tho  age ;  ('nlnmbos  beard  of  the  raphiro  of  Corstantin(ii>1o  and  wilaeanod  the 
sunmitlin'  of  Oraiiadfi.  Tbo  UoHlran  rrulb  vbirli  bud  tvabrted  tho  TaawaUad 
fetnluliHin  of  thn  middle  uffO  vmn  ntirxnang  011  tbo  0110  baud  to  oojie  with  tb* 

.^ittiiK  nionaidiinn  of  the  Aloilan  Tiiiw'«,  wbilo  rotiririjr  boforo  it  on  the  other ; 

■umI  ue  dcfouce  of  old  Cbrislcindom  aa  veil  aa  the  viiiaiti);  of  11  now  ono  out  of 

'  the  ocean  was  the  most  oerttiin  enU'rprii4»  iind  woultl  bo  t  lin  iDoal  natural  dtenaa 
of  the  myatic  ger,iu?.    Kvcu  Chnrl^ s  VU1.  thought  it  worth  while  to  profiiae 


laioticts  of'  Books. 


U^ 


Uini  BD  nnM»lt  oa  the  AnAMuLuig  Turk  Wfts  tb«  ultiinatu  oljficl  i>f  Lu  duiiig 
inarch  upon  Naploi.  TLftt  Bcary  the  NAvigslor  and  Chrwtojih^r  Columbus 
nhoulil  buvB  Won  ponnwod  ■«  tlio^  wcro  vrith  tht-  tkou^lit  «f  oMcndin^  Chrw- 
tannima,  and  thut  tbair  suouMs  ia  inant  ime  tliMxin-ry  obouM  Unvi'  bmu;Kht  to 
|)UM  Ute  rvaulu  Utoy  drtuueil  of  tu  iw  Kfuul  au  l-xKiiI  mitl  at  tliMt  juuinium  of 
the  world,  ia  one  of  Llie  jnanj  intertuitUig  Ckcta  fur  tho  butitric  studont  to 
puitdoi.  0.  U. 

BvoUKtiMU  of  Oxford.    By  0.  T.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  CbUage,  lute  Bmuira  B«dal 
and  OoTOOGT  in  Uio  UTiivnwty  oT Oxford.    Ixmdon:  HAcmUlati  &  >  n.     \MH. 

Few  if  any  oould  ^ve  Oxford  moa  a  pleasant  vtiluine  of  KOstip  atiout  tiie  old 
place  no  well  as  thia  vea»r&blu  0x-li«del,  who  be^u  official Tifn  iu  tlin  yur  L*itt 
and  Fux  di«d  mid  ratuined  his  jruld  %liS  Uil  ISCti,  ool  to  iuiiiili»ii  liiit  Iciyhood 
Hpunt  ID  LIm  aohool  and  ohoir  of  Ua^aiun  CulUjgo.  dicunisitiutoiM  which  fuUy 
aoooont  for  liift  atRintioiiatD  tfxjinittuua,  "  ItalartKl  Oxford."  uid  tli«  zeitt  wiUi 
vhiob  Iw  records  everytUiii^  belaii|;Liig;  tti  it  thut  coma  u'iihiu  1li•^  ken.  Kacfa 
man  has  his  okii  pout  «f  olverrauou.  it'  he  will  but  mat.'  the  lim^t  of  it.  Mr. 
Cox'a  vmm  not  in  tlw  iiiletiar  of  Coltoge  vircLea  Th«iu.M>  b<i  could  iti|i<>rl  Ihtt  ili^por 
vnrkuigH  lit'  Oxiijrd  tti{iUKli~  ilunii);  lh«i  araDtful  poriuil  wliiub  hU  ihroutdogy 
utverB.  For  Ihta  wa  miiitt  look  iuto  imuiy  l>iogni[ihi(«  uud  study  the  nianj-  lett«ra 
of  many  men  wkit^  are  uuur  oamiii^  befiiir«  iha  ntibUo  by  d«Ei«<34-  Ur.  Cox's 
pLMitiou  made  him  iootb  aotiuaialiid  with  ol&cial  Usford,  and  with  University 
raLhartlum  OoUe^  life.  In  tiia  pages  ve  ma  Vioe-Cbanci'llorti,  Iloudx.  nud 
Pmfjuot*,— Uwimre-ltnttoU-  of  vourm — and  that  dngulsr  ofHcinl  Uw  Proutor— 
the  rauD  of  FuUowMliij)  himuunt,  tiliiiii  ilt»  lu'mt  ^-utli'  mid  mfiLeil  of  boiaeit, 
turoed  out  for  a  your  wiili  tiLi  jiuir  nl  f»lKiw«ni  to  \t\\^  tlie  uolioeutan  at  ni^t 
'■gniiut  both  tovu  and  ^wn.  Iho  dictator  uf  The  t.treets,  holaifig  high  poattioo 
ia  ov«iy  Stat«  pageant,  and  having  once  at  least  to  faw  the  geaeral  asnmllf 
of  the  fown,  and  be  freely  told  by  a  cloud  of  UuilLTgnutuot"*  alot^  -Mn«MUil 
VOui^  iMllnih*:)  Iht'v  am  too — how  thoy  Lhiiik  hi'  luw  wunX  his  \mve  of  powor. 
we  are  nick  of  all  tliwui  bocdu — "Vunhiut  Gkwu"  for  oxaiuple— tbnt  tn-  to 
divert  ftnahoMn  aud  Lbiiir  aiatars  and  cuiuiiui  with  TidiculouH  iuiM<di>U<s  of  the 
Oxford  and  Camlnid^  ff^^^,  And  if  Ur.  Cox's  book  oulv  Kurve*  to  >iiitk<'  *.wix 
rustian  acaroer  and  to  present  to  Htnuioare  a  woitbii^r  jitauro  tif  a  T'^nivoruly. 
it  is  DO  alight  (pun.  Aod  he  umkI  iiot  bu  iraacpiiMl  heavy  :  ho  bi-outhen  all  tlio 
.geniality  of  ii  yuiui^r  mon :  he  tiever  omits  the  ku  tTt^pril ;  and  vhile  be  tikes 
t«i  preearTe  Oxford  uiguily,  he  is  not  loath  to  take  off  its  foibles  which  ho  con 
ilo  vitli  a  delicate  hand.  We  eae  eome  of  thomn  tine  old  l>ou*^  ami  Mntefy 
Scholars  wlio  aro  now  a  nirt  of  our  htemlur«,  liead^  of  llouwu  and  Vlc«- 
t'hanesllon,  in  tbodr  dig»ifu>'l  |i<rruqitM — liko  Oiior^  th4«  Tliinl'o  lit^hopM.  and 
expeotiiig  bishoprica  ihemMihw  porbiiuM,  ovftry  tnau  uf  thwnt— pasiiue  dowii 
"Uio  Hjgb"  ar  sitting  in  tluarohairsci state.  What  ascono  it  is!— Wardens. 
I'rovoets.  I'rodidenU.  Princijul8,aiidI>eans,kingaof  that  elMutered  worbl:  .-uid 
iheJifMiltf  Heads  of  lloasos  too,  bow  Strang  thoy  must  fMl,  iratisplnnl'xl  into 
that  sphere  in  matim  years  to  keep  their  scholur-oDUSorti'  rourtu  imd  nunw 
their  aoclioingy«iir«,  blestod  oomc  of  tb<iia  with  youthful  niocca  and  dau^>bt>>rs. 
whoso prcittyfortnuaitd  hm  (Mary  Homo' a,  '.7.,  at  Slsftdakn) are alwnyi^  luring 
«oine  aDdergraduiita  to  iht-  Ukelv  spot  for  a  iliiilanl  vitw. 

Hut  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  more  outeido  of  tbin^^  and  |><>ojilo  ibat  Mr. 
Cox's  pun  pnrlrayH;  their  learning,  tb^ir  workij.  thnir  nhnmiitiin  and  defects, 
frmn  hiB  own  otwerratioii  or  from  th(t  mihlic  ojiinifm  of  ( txfMrd.  t^vi'  us  plenty 
of  tbooght  as  we  read  ou ;  their  pr»uctun^  loo.  and  he  telln  us  he  b:u<  probably 
heard  more  sortDons  than  any  Uviuf;  man,  from  the  limowbeu  "an  itiexnlicabln 
concatonalioii  uf  hyporbolicid  iti'H>ri^n^ity"  wju)  iilioul  tlm  fafliton,  lo  the  day* 

'  when  the  SaenKhtoas  of  Ituhncs,  th'^  duty  (4  V**\mg,  aitd  (ha  myst«ry  of  the 
Suoeession  woro  the  topies  in  ro^ie.     ^Vn  tbtta  tind  a  ^t^^diy  reoocd  uf  many 

^vorllues  whom  we  should  be  sorry  lo  miss  knowing  bat  who*  will  never  fi^sttre 

|in  biographical  mllsclMms. 

Mr.  {'ox  iDitiietlmniifrroitpdhiMeiihj'M^lii,  but  on  tlio  whole  he  ftdepts  the mvlhoti 
of  AnuaU,  <o  that  vn  Hud  oventH  murchiog  baforn  n*  jiMt  a»  ve  UMd  to  talk  of 

I -tfaem,  hear  or  read  of  them,  when  wo  woro  thair  ennbompuraries,    tinw  old- 
'  shtoued  DOW  iho  p9Mii<tent  &nuuBl  petit^oaa  a^iost  the   Itjiuuii  L'aihulit' 
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oUim,  and  against  tlio  cM  Bofniiu  Bill ;  tlit  protaet  against  tho  Dia*»f  lino, 
and  Agoinit  tho  Cominiwiou ;  bow  strtingn  too  to  eeme  •&  parintamllT  on  th* 
01ad«boa*  rontoeti :  and  few  perhapB  reouUoct   how  anon  ba  had  to  fl^ht  fer 
hi*  {daoA,  whila  hit  coUeagtwa  cat  it  out  ho  (juintty  nod  fmiril  "  in  for  Oxford 
always  in  "teas  for  thom  :  then  too  Uio  old  9^7  fij^htK  in  Dm  Potttty  I'mfcwor- 
ahip  aftrr  tho  •■xjiirf  of  KobWa  tonure.     Wo  aae  once  inoro  Dr.  AmiiM  titkinc 
Oxford  W  >tf>rm  iriui  hia  Hi«U>rica]  I^otnrea:  tbe  two  atorma  of  anolli«r  kind 
that  gatiiered  round  poor  Uampdon, — tho  last  of  which  Mr.  <_'ix  thiuka  fairly 
broke  him  and  made  him  th«  l^isc-opal  rooluwi  ho  was  to  hi»  clyiog  <Ia]r.    Tbco 
the  Tractnnau  Tnovcmi'iil  niuvo*  uti,  and  our  old  IHimdii  who  "  wen)  nvrr ''  ono 
afLw  tb«  Mlu>r,  nni!  flirw  throneh  raan'ti  montha,  and  mado  cuch  Ktkrlliiig  pnra- 
gnph".  and  Ikcii  wink  into  ohiinon  under  a  system  in  vkich  thoy  h^vo  ^t  to 
h«bnv«  th<^niaelv«a  and  bold  their  toiifrnen.  crop  o»t  af^iin  in  Mr.  Vox't.  journal — 
Mr.  Allies,  and  Mr.  Hn!: — r?  ~  ~iil  Mr.  FffllMn-  and  hi«  two  chnir-lwya,     li«i« 
ire  read  ofrceh  of  l>r.  1  '  i  ;■  Mtoppnil  for  bi>  two  yean  and  Ibm  <|DieUy 

eotoc  on  again  with  hi>   . ......i...  LvWro  no  Uftoff;  thoDunouii  Dortor  Famviott ; 

Sir.  Wiirf  [^^ool wight !)  and  his  "  Idenl " — and  his  aequel ;  and  iqtlondid  Uenty 
XowiRua  foiling  down  at  thn  feet  nf  that  ohwure  enrloeiastic  "  hovering  abOTit 
Oxford,"  Father  Uotninic  yclept  (famo  t^iou^li  for  him  for  all  timp  to  come]  at 
Littlcmor*.  WaH,  and  wliere  an>  wo  now  in  IHWiy  In  tha  ■««  of  Doctor 
liittlodnlo,  and  of  Xtr.  Piirohiui ;  good  Dootor  Phboj-  unbolting  aO  Xhn  CoU^pi 
Chwta  in  Oxford,  nnd  Air.  iturpon  frantic,  and  Mr.  IletuBon  jMaed,  and  Qfly 
thouM&d  poundfi  EnbembiDg  tu  litid  out  th«  moaning  of  two  or  throe  clauses  in 
the  Book  of  Common  I'rujror. 

Wo  o.-in  nnoorelr  ivoommond  Mr.  Ccme'b  fogva  to  anj  ono  inti-rtHittM)  in  tfamte 
florioux  topics.  He  doca  net  indeed  go  Tory  deep  or  into  mitiutoiliTtnila,  bat 
there  is  no  p  r*  >  V  to  provokcone :  hie  tone  is  nyrerent  and  ebon^htfii)  and 
loyal  to  his  '  vi'iit-n  pi-rhiip>  (to  borrow  Axun  the  electione' which  are 

goinffoii)  "  J.ii"i.i^-'  i.ii*«rTativa,"  NcaHy  nil  hi«  good  etoriwwill  be  rated 
worm  th^ir  place  asA  hi*  dAMJcal  (juotatioaa  will  bi^  oDJojrfd.  Wn  nhonld  Tety 
much  like  to  baye  had  a  littlo  moru  of  Uut  J'f-rc'Jiaferion  attribntAd  to  tho 
piMoat  l>oan  of  St.  rnurB.  Itoatinp  men  will  pei4inpa  wonder  why  thn  annual 
oontroTUray  with  Cambridge  on  the  Thames  is  not  "  rocoUeot^d ; "  but  Mr.  Cox'* 
forte  if  rouHic.  Tiiora  U  one  thing,  boworer.  w<>  lanst  i>ro-8  hijoii  the  authoz'a 
att<tiitiou :  he  ihub'.  ^^i  romo  younger  eyes  to  u-mtinint  bis  ditlee,  as  pcreoDal 
tOOoUections  of  a  i^outoniiiGnuy  are  apt  to  be  K>gatdod  u«  authoritative,  ami  hie 
npolog^ea  for  inexactitndti  are  not  ffutBcimt.  Thiu  p.  i'>,  Hurdis' doalh  is  friron 
wroog;  J).  "0,  lJatwiiin>J'8  elei;1ion  in  tuercMion  to  Price  doos  not  tally  with  tho 
ocwruut  gixvn  iu  Mr.  >[acruy*e  ".AnnaU  of  llio  Uodleian "— and  be  ouf-lit  to 
know;  p.  65,  I>r.  Koiitb  wu*  crtniniy  not  in  hijt  eeTdoti^th  year  in  I**20; 
p.  MO,  Dr.  Crotch's  birth  in  given  rrroncr  owing  to  tiie  common  nn  of  repeating 
tho  wrou^'  figure;  p.  Ii52,  l>r,  flwiv'r'B  death  wrong;  p.  yutS.  Dr.  AnoUe  ditt<x 
Wu-t  not  the  author  vf  the  "Itunlica  Acuii'-niuc  "  naioed  AlUbond  ratiterthBii 
Ailii>tand:-'p.  51-1.  C.K. 


m.— CLASSICAL. 

Iiocmta.    A4  Jinmmcnm  <i  Ftinr^jfrievt.    Edited  bv  J.  JiDwis  Saxdt«,  B.A,, 
Fellow  and  X-cotUTor  of  9t.  John's  Oollcgc,  CaiabriilgL>.     Itii-ingtona.     1868. 

Thb  edilore  of  tho  "  Catena  ClasBicorum  "  Kato  laudably  diverted  from  the 
beotan  tiack,  ond  fiiTni.3hud  yuun?cr  attd  »lilrr  ticLolars  with  two  excellent 
flamplea  of  the  iuuiou-i  ibvtwnc  of  Uuvmles.  Mr.  i^ndyx,  to  whoeu  able  hands 
tbey  have  commitled  the  pre)iaration  of  the  vulunio,  han  Uuniisl.  by  Irctiin'cj; 
is  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  upon  Ulo  "Ad  iJeinomcum "  unci 
*'  Fanejr>'ricua."  to  gauge  tho  rcquireaonts  of  uoilorfTBiluutes  an  rt-Kards  Uioi'r 
elucidation  and  interpretation;  but  ho  haa  produi-ml  a  work  that  nioriUi  more 
notice  than  if  it  wcrv  got  up  let  iur»t  a  mviv  tuiu|)iii-ary  n<«d,  and  fuiniahed  a 
very.complctv  Bi:d  cxliau&u.t.'  Lundbcuk  to  the  stylo  of  Isocratuis  deeerrin^  to 
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'  And  k  place  uaidfit  mora  {mtantioiu  A»d  buUty  voluiaMon  th6  Mino  mbjftct. 
Willi  oomaKwUUe  enooiootiiMB  h«  liaa  cotttiived  to  &Af  all  that  need  bo  loud 
on  the  litemry  liieLorj-  uf  th«  "  Xestor  of  Uio  Attic  utators,"  iHi  the  peculiatitiiis 
of  bid  "  p«riaili«  "  stylo,  on  tbn  aTcumsUTiCM  thiit  eoUod  forth  tho  tvo  mooes 
iti<iludo(l  in  IhiMTolumo,  kudun  oollittoralloriis,  such  w  Iho  tiixt,Turii)Uic  rMoin^ 
and  oditionx  of  his  author.  And  «>  nbly  has  ho  condnotod  his  Bticatatory  woi'k 
that,  with  the  help  of  "Uddell  and  Sco'lt"  (whom  ha  occsbiouiiUt  eats  ri^ht], 
nwro  or  Itea  adTancod  students  will  bo  equally  able  to  e^joy  tn^  wondorJUl 
cbann  of  tbo  bther  of  Orook  rhotoric,  aiul  to  Quiho  pleasant  acquuntunoe  with 
iTn  of  liiA  laaslamooeii. 

Fur.  although  Ottlo  Icnoira  in  eomjparieoa  of  tho  &r-fe»ed  "  Pae«f:^riciis." 

the  leUar  to  Demoniinaa,  the  sou  of  Hipjxtuicus.  whom  Ur-  Sandya  eoiyectiu-ca 

to  have  bolonged  to  the  island  of  Cy-pros,  ha^  etnima  to  rank  amoog  the  more 

brilliimt  rsmoanta  of  th«  lilerarj-  powor  of  Ltocraton.     And  it  in  a  token  that 

thta  n-ua  f«It  anongat  our  earlier  toholura,  that  in  tho  ordinnuccui  for  Sbrnwaburjr 

Sofaool  iu  tho  twentioth  year  of  KlizobeLh'B  roi^  tha  heed-maetor  is  directed  ta 

leadit'»r  "Uroko.  .  .  .  laocratea  ad  Betaoutooin  and  Xenophon  hia  CjTna." 

DovbtlSM  it  does  not.  najr,  from  \^M  very  nature  could  not,  oomo  up  to  the 

**  Paaeayricus ''  u«  aenniiAii  of  Uigho«t  rhotoniiUnkill,  ynt  tliom  \»  that  about  it 

which  UMarveii  Area  highur  praiito  than  Ur.  Suudr*'  qualifiod  approval  tn  p.  xl., 

oainely,  that  it  fonos  '■  a  tolerably  brilliant  and  tar  from  uimttraciiTe  ^jntuimou 

of  tho  ordinary  prinoiplea  of  Grceian  ethics."     It  is  ^wing,  no  doubt,  to  tho 

n^tturttl  difference  in  tlio  ^tylo  of »  "  lettor  nf  good  advice,"  and  a  setnnd  olabo- 

rato  orntion,  that  m)  many  attorapt*  hare  boon  msdt  Co  iinpiien  the  ^nuinonosA 

,of  tho  **  .id  Domontc-iun  :"  but  Uum  is,  nipoa  Mr.  8iindr«  lehovnnp,  no  raI 

I  ground  for  a  Hcopticiun  on  this  point;  and  tho  chief  debt  vhich  acholarabip 

,.awo«  to  the  doubters  ia  tho  circomstanoe  that  thoy  havo  colled  forth  a  ch«mpio& 

,00  n^ll  able  to  dispose  of  their  objeotioDs,  and  in  doinf;  so,  both  in  his  intro- 

diictiitn  iLud  foot-not«s,  to  exhibit  much  critical  ncntinfus.  and  to  cnuncioto 

Uoi^y  nico  points  of  Mbolaiiihip.    To  toll  tho  truth,  ho  hold*  bin  owu  aauin«t 

leler,  tho  latest  and  most  formidable  invalidator  of  tho  gcnmnenoee  of  this 

--..-jr,  -with  ad  much  firmness  and  as  many  reMur«os  as,  in  rorious  disputed 

^oinfd,  be  ditrplaya  in  dilToring  fivini  tho  dictn  of  (^bot,  though  both  of  thoeo 

mif-ht  eoon:)  litcn  (laliatha  in  tbn  tirhl  of  criticiRa.     tt  ii  a  comfort  la  ftud  him 

MStting  UB  a  deoidod  front  ajnunst  iusaffioicnt  repudiations  of  a  ^rork  which  is 

«ontainea  in  nil  the  best  sS&.,  and  evideneisg,  by  so  doinji^,  a  conscrratire 

zathor  than  a  daxtnictiro  bias,  firnm  which  we  hope  jjiaBt  thin^  in  his  future 

'  editorial  efTortA     Eron  if  tht-re  voro  1#m  reason  to  n>st  asmrod  tbnt  thn  "  Ad 

Domonirum"  waa  rafcnibla  to  tsoorute*,  wo  should  bo  loath  to  pArt  with  awork 

trhich  ■«  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  treatiBea  on  heathen  m«iu«,  and  embodies 

in  Ticiry  striking  langua^  muoh  of  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  Greek  sogw 

ftsd  gnomic  poets. 

'     Those  who  peruse  the  "Ad  Domonictim,"  oTcn  without  much  of  an  eye  to  th* 

Orodc,  will  be  struck  a<  much  by  tho  ainiilanty  of  tho  mnxim*  eomtnunicated 

to  thoM  of  ThcM^is,  IbEenandcf,  and  ether  Tiroek  ]hmi14,  us  by  th«  obMrvanoe 

L  of  thoM  luloi  of  style  which  mark  Iducrutoau  ouukpoaitii^u.     Ktthcr  aspect  in 

Ifotsieeting,  and  the  troatise  aoeordin^ly  i-tx^ommendsitwlfeitnally  to  the  scholar 

[|Bid  tho  sodal  philosopher.    There  is,  doubtless,  a  certain  atmoepboro  of  iwlf- 

Laoeking  p«rTa4Uug  the  rhotorician's  mnnti  ayidom.     It  in  nut  so  high,  no  ueaily 

^■nd  almost  Christian,  as  tho  highest  soarin)^  of  Plato  or  5oorat««.     Yet,  takoo 

'for  what  it  is,  praoticid  erery-day  couiisol  aa  to  Uf#  and  maniLi^ra.  tho  lettor  to 

.  Pemenicus  will  repay  attentive  penual.  and  supply  a  cnHou*  commontary  on 

[ kvorage  heathen  othioa.     Tho  aimplioity  with  wlti<h  it  u  urged  that  you.  should 

[do  good  to  the  good,  becanso  a  farour  laid  up  with  them  is  a  treaanre  that  will 

k&ot  foil  you  (sect  26},  is  a  Htrauge  coatcHst  to  the  (,'britiliau  l«a«h)ag  that  we 

tiihoald  do  *o,  "  hf^ng  nothing  afjain :"  but  thoogh  i  hero  is  mnro  ihau  ouougb 

i  of  this  sort  of  timo-sorving  mmnlity,  it  is  very  curious  to  sc^  jets  and  sparklea 

of  a  purer  light  in  eection  3H,  where  DnmonicruB  t*  biddcm  to  neck  a  rantaee- 

gtonnd  of  power,  an4l  then  to  use  it  moderately,  "  se  that  tn»n  tony  ««4  tost 

yon  are  aiming  at  juslico  not  becaute  of  weaknaM,  but  because  of  equity,"  a 

opt  which  Mr.  Handya  parallels  by  <*  frument  of  l^lomoo,  which  MgiW^- 

'  Still  morn  m,  n  little  rarthiur  uo,  in  sect.  3!>,  where  the  writer  ivcoanMndi  1 '« 
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VDimK  ft-lMid  &  pMftr  those  vho  lom  in  iloinic  jaMtl^*  to  tboee  wlio  cnin  ^y 
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t^lasMi  ri3t' di'tcvi'  ti  ^irftf  ij\\v  vAievfcrvvni-t 
towflahic  birtplxTtir,  fr..  lli«  .ju*t  niTfKsH  ihw  iinjiittl.  if  in  noa|tk(rin,  jvt 
'•at  »ay  ralo  in  'jni<d  hojim:''  hope*,  ■»  Mr.  Snndvs  proraa  by  oanpantif; 
Paneg.  i  iH  aatr,  uot  onlj-  Rir  tlw  pn^it  hh,  but  slw  "of  h»f^niiMa  in  an 
after-workl." 

Tl><>  NiibjiwUmatiPr  of  thb  Irtlci-  io  fm-  fmtn  Iwin^  il<rflri«nt  in  inOMtmrt;  nml 
tlliiHtratcd  ftcd  cxptntued.  u  it  is  in  tlio  oditioii  lirfrrrti  ti*.  with  ivfoal  clMmm* 
utitl  atriTunuy  of  gratmnur  suil  wh<llamhip,  it  ought  lit  fnnn  an  uxaptable  flatd 
oti  which  to  Dxcrcise  pupiUvlio  hoTti  made  eosne  little  progrem  in  mndiDg 
OrMk. 

Tho  "PRncflrrriaw."  it  i«  miiiOTftiiotw  lo  my.  is  n  bigW  flight,  nuil  worthy, 
on  inmit  BiccDiintH.  tiibaculW  tl)oHai]]or'<m<^i)ukrMtrriiitfR  woHc.  It  is  won- 
derful in  its  form  and  Sniitb.  and  tlmfincst  «»TiipI'ti>f  liistnwttliifrhly-^'labormttd 
eolo^ums  on  his  rintirv  land.  Uinilillnt*  it  ht'lrar^  ihi)  !ove  (A'  dtspUr  wbioh 
«:goe«  a  pn'feroni^'o  for  thfl  imineiluitd  apiitau-w  of  thousands  totJia  nolidrMntti 
of  n  well-iixplniiiod  i»1ii-y.  T>-1.  a.i-we  road  sMitirm  after MctJon.Miil  png«  afar 
pago,  w!  are  filled  with  itoinBthinp  of  the  pnthnsiii.^nu  that  povwrnod  contam- 
porary  Athfliw  undor  ihn  chiirm  nf  Jiin  rlMrtnric.  IiiiIqdiI,  Wfi  nwd  a  can^, 
di*pa«anat«>  editor,  siwh  as  Mi.  Hanilys  pmrtM  hJinfrff.  tn  nUHlwrat*  onr 
CTTOpatbiM  irith  a  ^-rit«T  who  know  so  waU  hnw  to  iniikn  t)i4<  mont  ot  hh 
nronimbln  miitUr,  and  k''™*  '^ver  or  ktare  out  of  acoouut  wbntjwwrw  oouM 
(bmaga  hia  cn« :  and  ti)  remind  u».  n»  wo  iire  borrw  along  tty  th"  alofjuanoo  of 
a  thonni^  partiian.  of  such  coDTcniinnt  omiononx  aa  thnt  wlmm.  in  TKonntiDg 
the  cirvMtnifitnncra  of  rli"  Imttlfl  of  8a!aini«,  Iwtic-ratp-i  Imtm  out  nil  Tnt-ntion  at 
Chs  arrffloe  udoptod  liy  ThaotiiiTodeB  {Mie  Horod'Jt.,  viii.  T3J.  to  pnmjwil  both 
AUieHiann  and  IVlDponni-HianBto  flshl  tho  Perwians.  Iti«  in  thib  (o  attamnt  to 
tlotiiil  the  mtTiy  biiiLu^irs  oi  ttiia  briltiaTit  oration,  or  to  givo  m  just  idea  of  tho 
ra!iuy-«i(l*d  kuowlMl;^  and  rpwarrJi  which  Mr.  Snudj-B  haa  broiijrht  t»>  beai- 

>n  hi*  eiUtiOD  of  it.    W«  hnve  fonnd  hi»  '    " 
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JTid|jrmrnt  aa  re^rds  tfaq  t«Tt  (vhidi. 
buMCl  on  that  nf  I)|ini>nlnr  in  lhi>  iWhnnr  ndit.ion  of  IS'il,  is  oftao 
Icloanr  byllioailoplitiniil  Un»  mudirpimf  T.li"ZMrioh<^iti>niJ. pminantly 
id  and  portnasiTe :  and  his  nutna.  whothiir  on  matton  of  gnunninr  or  dnr^ 
TRtioa  of  wordi  (••.y.,  flifnlaMc.  Panng.  (  3.  notr;  emjiic.  Dcm.  5  ^-  "'V<«(Nwrf. 
Pannp.  S  4«.  Ae.],  or  tnt)i!»rn  cmmtCTpnrta  of  ftftcnUaritics  of  osproMian  and 
tdioni,  an  '"inrklly  reliiihlf  and  miriuns.  In  a  spirit  of  iiid«pendea«e.  fostiSad 
by  hia  mantiirv  <tf  his  mtyt'cl,  he  not  inlVoqucntly  diffars  ftniB  Cob«t,  wmBoler. 
and  other?  wiio  liavn  goiio  uvot  Ihn  gronni!  1>tTfnro  him  :  hut  in  moot  fUM 
wh«Te  thif  ditrei'imi'e  Tiiuiihsta  ila«lf.  wo  iiro  oa  well  oonvtncinl  by  hi«  reftMning 
aa  in  tli«  case  whervw  in  Pknag.  $  KKt.  ho  raaiata  BmaMm-'*  ntlmnpt  tt>  explam 
atrtBir  Ixiiv  of  "^vlng  OOcanOn."  The  clanao  rtiliH— <iKXii  povm  f^  rwii  rT)» 
luyaXi}v  ^I'l-ituii'  kn/itti-r-jiv  iriittiifi  /iiii  tjiiiic  airoiif  a-fafiiiiripht^  t^vTaf  rwr 
ftiv^tirtir  ahiav  ixArmi'-  tt  i»  fUT  mitvT  to  follow  Mr,  Sarnlya  in  tranxtittine  the 
laot  wnnla  nf  dita  oentenco,  "than  ihdso  whn  hav<>  tho  rapotation  of  noing 
alvrea."  than  tu  gire  them  a  dialorti-Hl  mmnin^,  whieh  the  ni-^  authority  of 
M>.  Sliitl«to.  as  wulloa  Mr.  f^atidya.  ili-rlinoa  to  iic-i-epL 

Nothing  haa  liciii  ororlcxAiil  whiiti  iviulil  ninko  thia  Mttion  tlioroaj^lly 
r«ad«t>l«  iind  handy,  the  sumtnarii'Fi  iir>>  •■xi;«lluntly  ck>ar:  the  liiiatohoal  iietm 
psrtinont  and  acciiiato  ;  lliv  citali'iMH  of  Madrig  n'tnl  oihfr  gmmmarM.  aofhr 
aa  WH  ha>-«  tnatod  tfaaot,  inrarlahly  oorrect :  and.  a  fmtiire  which  divtin^niiBhea  jt 
fhtm  erery  other  TolaBie  of  the  "Cntt^ua  riBaMeorum."  thiuwIitiNii  i«i(imisbad 
with  luefnt  nd  copioa  Oreek  andKngtish  •"  indioM."  Allagr-Jwrr,  tliMTOttinM 
rark«  initial  with  the  very  beat  of  tho  sMiea.  and  IC»p'.oiiinna.  poat  and  pmattt. 
will  be  iu>  proud  an  Mr.  Handr»'  former  teacher.  Dr.  Poar9.  that  it  i»  the 
froit  of  arctimcy  and  ac-holaraliip  acqiriroti  in  that  ancient  aeminary  of  wund 
Iwnilng.  J.  D. 

Tin-  Of/M  r/  i'ia^af.  TvoKUtod  tnlo  Kiiifliab  Vnm,  with  bnef  Kxplaiiat«ry 
Nottw  and  a  I'tefia^.  By  F.  A.  Pal£Y,  H.K.  I>uiu1mi  :  WUliaraa  and 
NorgUo.    1888. 

No  one  who  is  nninaint«fl  with  Mr.  Pldcy'a  mlitorial  and  tniEUlatioiinl  luboan 
will  li»T  MiTpf-iKtvl  to  hpar  that  iho  tran-«lati<ni  of  I'iinUr.  roi-viitly  j.iibliahMl  by 
liini,  ia  tfae  hc»t  Kogliah  rtrsion  of  ihut  Tltj-  dillicult  anchor.  '  llw  jn-indsile 
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tVint  lilnntlit}'  nhnuld  IxtolwoFvcd  in  eroty 
'renk  iilioms— "  u  Intnilatinn  vhidi  roproduotw 
rrt-f,  a  "ttavutatt"— inauras  ihis  in  a  g<Q«t 


iBMstm;  SAd cia  prefennDe of  "pliuniiiivRrcia^»ddA3toaSTieli8b"MBnM^inB 
oftmuslmiuti,  t«  "  SjionHsrian "  nr  *'  HitlUd  Huk"*^-"  orta  u«  high-flown  wtd 
miher  at.iltod  lutt^tkgn  of  \lr.  I^AWnnn  l\im*r'«  tran^intion.  ia  mn  addittoiut 
giunint«i>  i'tir  r  nnturul  mid  truthful  vnrsion,  So  far  ma  we  kuow  th^tn,  all  tint 
MMtluI  Tsntions  of  Pindar  ia  Kiigluih  iiro  muru  or  less  fnilurm.  Th?  Utuct  of 
uem  nil,  that  hy  Mr,  'TromQiibcera,  failtxl  nttcriy  to  roaliao  th"  ponl'a  «j>irit  and 
]>«cu!mr  vftlicRimint  of  vttonuiM;  and  perh.tm,  iitilil  »  (irav  (»n  ba  found  who 
will  tiu  bimiMlf  liowa  to  r«pmdiMtion  of  the  Hiw»li«n  bivd's  "numeri  1b{jo 
Multili "  iustead  of  etaborating;  itnitntivo  ritidanci  from  bu  own  niat,  a  [iium 
tntnalntton  ia  ths  aafeat  and  bolt  repreaeiktaiive  iro  caa  look  for  of  th«  ongina). 
Xh»ie)»>Moii1ntivoviIl^rT«thapiupoa»of  auoh  n*,  being  not  riawi'n!  M-holan, 
an  tHVetthsloM  eurioiia  to  know  »oinoChing  of  thn  mind  and  vorda  of  Pindsr, 
■ad  tlsci  of  Bueh  a*.  baitig  acJkoLaro,  find  a  trnn^Utton  uaofVil  in  ths  otaar  andfir- 
standine  of  na  author  «e  canfl^MMUy  difficult,  lie  ia,  na  Ur.  Palor  aajH,  a  im>t 
who  Wtfl  rapay  "  tlw  work  nnd  irtuuy  of  yeaTS :  "  and  the  tranalntion  hafotv  oa 
is  an  avidmco  that  its  <<ditor  hit,*  ao  atoountcd  him,  fur  it  in  mad*  up  «f  rarind 

rWpiOB  of  curcfbl  nnd  <<lo80  tianaUtKuia  d«n«  at  ditforent  timo*  in  past  yean, 

^liil*  nadiag  vith  p upila. 

How  careful,  olom,  and  Ytgilontlf  roriiuid  thora  ore,  mav  be  gatherod  by  any 
Oiiii  wbn  will  turn,  (or  a  ■amplu,  \o  thv  lith  Olyuifiiuii  <  life,  a  beauHAil  «1«  in 
itaolf,  and  itn«  which,  haviui^  ttonioditRoultit'a  nnd  luuuy  doubtful  phmaoa,  is  r 
TBxy  apt  field  frip  xkill  iind  lact  in  ttniitdaUou.    ^V^>  aw  acarotly  launched  iu  this 

■•da  befbro  wo  como  ujioa  tk«  worde — 

rivu  tiw  ^vyo\  X'ftvor 

a  pacnge  whiob  Mr.  Dawaou  Tiun«r  miatuuialalea,  "  Wbat  praiw  oon  Uiat  nun 
aroiil,  if  b*  mact  with  tlui  awoet  aooga  of  unonvj'iui;  oilixous^"  Mr.  Pub)- 
rigliUy  DODDauta  Jxciifitaic  villi  tlio  gouitiTo  d«rw*-,  iiud  inukoa  iv\ittfiTal-^  anJn^ 
dopaod  on  ipHmn  "  dad)  a  ana  aauuut  iati  Ui  1m  tbo  ihotas  at  toag  if  hia 
lot  haa  fiillan  uumnik  uituana  thaLhave  no  jaaLoii*^  agunstmuli-MTatod  atraiu." 
.Ihia  ia  a  much  truer  reodariDg  of  tba  woids  in  qaailiop.  and  tka  n«xt  liiu>, 
}<lp  ir  Tvi'tif  iriJtXy  SaijiirtOf  irt^'  <)(••»,  wijuareo,  M  Mr.  I'iduy  haa  cK-en,  with 
lia  iutvrpr«taUvu ;  tha  phraaw  '•-  rouj^  m^ily  rofuniug  to  lh«  jealou«r  aburo 
iludad  to— a  jaaloaBj  whiuh  Ajcutatt  oaunvt  bopa  bo  Im  e.xoupt  from.  Irttt  whidi 
ill  net  bo  unaarviceubU  to  bia  fame  and  fortnnoa,  la  tlw  fortr-tlurd  lino  of 
I  aaino  wla,  r*'  ^Sirit  r  ipari^  is  alao  mora  oomcUy  tcsnslatail  by  Mr.  I'aky 
,  by  Mr-  Tuinur.     Tho  lattcir  nnidara  it  "  by  tbe  jfraraiay  poo^  of  child- 

ttarprata 

.  dim  cult  ti>  aae 
bow  the  poet  ciou  baTO  mtuot,  except  it  were  iudircctly  or  by  impLcatiou.  to 
relvT  thu  woida  tn  "a  travail  reauldiig  from  nn  amwir."  In  unuthwr  i»Mai(:«, 
|Wh«i«  ApuUu  ia  M>id  lt>  ooawor  tbo  ]>r»yor  of  lanttu,  tha  lijtrefatlxn'  of  Agixiiai* 
IT.  til.  Hi),  ihuro  luw  busn  inui-ii  d>iul>t  aa  bo  tlui  sanu  of  th«  wco^U  fMr^UavIc 
I  wiv,  CuUuwins  ^mpli-rZan  P  J^r>iaivv  "orpio  uaau.  ButtBua  and  boaaldaon 
■plain  it.  "  addiuastid  hiai ; "  but  it »  hani  to  D«c«pt  atlbar  of  tibcir  mpdcs  for 
inreslin^  tuta\Xdm  with  a  aou»a  which  dnoe  not  olaairlmu  aitadi  ts  it>  Ur. 
Paloy.  diKoniing  lliia  fiuTod  intarpraiation,  randi^ni  the  worda.  "aaltMl  wbavo 
bu  w'aa."  anil  ur|^  tfao  pk«.  Unit  Uia  iiiTiKatiaii  waa  nods  in  tko  dark  (raar^ 
AaotflfHoc).  to  jualify  tliia  quaataoa  «T«a  fi'oui  a  god.  If  tbis  ia  not  wLuUr  aatia- 
facti)rv.  it  ia,  ui  all  vmuto,  safer  than  the  oUivr.  In  lc<n*er  poinla  of  tra&.tlatioa. 
liM.Ur.l'oloy  will  be  found  alwayaraliobto,  wiuubia  &>:  imruriubly  tbu  caae  with 
tua  Guiu)«"ra.  Iu  r.  -tl,  Aw  euunpLe,  tbo  cuiitext  furUdii,  «roit  if  tht;  jnunuuar 
■did  not.  Mr.  Dawaon  Tumur's  mndsring  irUn,  ••tba  bnmght  forth."  tha  impar- 
faotnaaa  of  (he  action  ociiig  aridaucMl  by  the  oext  asoteooe.  Mr.  Ptdvy'a  lutro 
aeounlc  leodering.  "waa  lukon  iu  labour  with,"  is  much  mors  in  keeping  with 
tboseaaoaud  tbi.'tyntnx.  He  ;:ires  gnod  ntason.  too.Cin'tTmnaluting  ia«  7AM>a«c 
(T.  laV'ii  t'Joqueul  laaj,iug«, '  aaiui^niuj;  "an  elaborate (kinamlocntioa,"  liko 


ku.  j.iu^ur.     jjw  laiicir  rouoara  n       ny  uie  jfrarniav  poBc  01  ciuuj- 
I  intarpratatiun  of  Jpnrac  which  i»  !<ar«ly  tDadmiasililn.     Mr.  I'alay 
_.  .  "by  ahap^  travail,"  and  in  a  KUg^iintivu  auta^rafvra  iforSc  to  Im 

lialief  amuaf  tba  anoieata  that  " diviua  buUia  w«r«  rapid  and  <4un'."     I'.M-ha** 
tha  vpithet  niigbt  bo  tnuuilatad  "cavinhla**  iu  this  case.     It  is  dillii 
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Hbaiax  tbo  "Sapplicas"  of  Eurijudas,  tl3T.  &u>.  uuk-ad  uT.  as  DftuaUaon  txA. 
Dawaon  I'nrner 
•tfint  ngtit 

dlutorioK  >^ubu[n  1  ,  .  .     . 

flable  US  Tiiiiifii'n  r«n<lerinK,  "  daik-haired ; "  for  by  compurufun  of  t.  So.  Uiy 
Sorftiloi  tui  xoftiropfvpMc  licti^i,  and  thu  ngbtt  theroupcKi,  nv  ];ttUi<»r  tlul  '•>•'  i» 
occaaiDoall^  U>  Im  takoa  ibr  XiuioTo*',  the  waJUIowex  ur  otock  gillynuwor,  uid 
tbot  it  biu  ilx  yelloir  sludcs  M  vull  u  iU  nurplo.  Ou  ilie  -ICta  a  crso,  •i/itjnf  it 
iV  ftAiviTBi-.  "ttuf  harmlMft  pouoii  of  beuf, '  wi;  wuiidor  Uutt  »  uoto  vaa  not 
giTfln  to  illuslrate  the  "  oxyiuDrnn  "  in  Uiu  wonl.t  "  buiulcu  pouoo."  and  tbv 
vnpd  ■rpno^ciai'  involved  in  th«  t{imliryiii|t  word  ^tXtatav,  -nrbtult  woold  not 
hove  1)C0D  lookod  for  bccauPK^  fpaKoxTi^  is  tbo  snbjoct  of  i^yAifam,  but  vliioli  is 
;<ttll  <>f  impodiinoo  becautH.'  it  eupplicn  ibo  reaaon  vby  llif  ptitsou  wu  bannUtat. 
We  huTU  bu«ed  aut  raiuurkx  »»un  Lbis  puxtieuUr  ndo  for  the  piiriMao  of  hoc- 
cinctneMS  and  Msy  refbranoe.  It  ii  uuc.  too,  vrbirh  cinntains  u  li&<>  on  vhich 
Ur.  Foley  lays  so  much  eti«ss  in  hia  Preface  that  i:  cut  hnrdly  bo  uvoiiooked, 
thoueh  our  Hpac«  is  but  icouty.  ThoM  who  have  toad  ^(r.  LMcy's  Prefaoa  to 
hi«  Jlomcir  in  tho  '*II:bliotiu)ca  Cla&vica,"  are  avani  that  ha  Ihoiv  (li^ubh* 
whether  "  Piiidiir  cx>ali3  haro  knnn'n  tho  tloniorio  pociiia  i;i  ihe  form  und&r 
which  w«  iiuw  hure  tlitun."  Ho  iinioitn  lh«  saino  »ceplicii>iii  iuto  Uie  I^*rcfaco 
aad  notes  <'f  bis  niidar.  throwing  ilnwu  thu  K^iuntb't  very  foarleeelv  iiulceol,  but 
vithont  fully  dotailinff  the  argumoiita  krr  nuch  fi<arloa»actui.  ana  tWing  his 
coavtotitin,  IwmciI.  inUr  nlui,  ou  a  pii&»EQ  iu  the  sixth  Olyciptuii,  thivt  '*• 
vritl«ii  litonituru  viua  ouliivly  iinknosa  la  tbo  Oreekv,  evcu  iu  ihu  tiuten  of 
Pindar"  (i).  II).  Xcw.  uiiUI  Sir.  I'mXfiy  hax  rbowu  bis  hanil  nnd  iiroroJ  bis 
COM  that  tno  ortof  nritiiiifVLUi  liuVuiiv.ii  iiji  to  ibia  date. atony  rate  lor  lit^'rary 
purposes,  it  might  Iw  sulHcicm  Ut  tdl  back  iipuii  lh«  nainc«  of  TliirlnuU,  MtU'e. 
and  olhrm,  vho  huvo  nilb  more  or  less  veight  of  or-iunent  ii^hclil  tbr  (T.ntrary 
opinion.  Hut  the  puragu  on  whir^h  Mr.  Pn^y  grently  n>1i(M  »  nininrked  apno 
in  his  UDtft,  p.  SO,  and  sImo  dwi>lt  npon  at  aomo  loii^th  in  Vm  Vv«iaw,  p.  xi. 
iEnous,  the  jioat'a  meMtenger,  is  thi<ru  rallod  lirr'^"!.'  Mic.  vi'iipi"  orardAf 
Minffai'.  or.  a»  Pnley  lniiiKliit<)8,  "A  ixirrect  roiwrter,  writing-stalf  of  ibo  fiuxw 
b.^in'd  MiiKc^t."  He  iTifKn  thiinco  that  "  PiniW's  odi»  wore  not  cuiuuiitted  to 
wiTtiiig.  bat  OTally  tiUKbt  In  »  prHf»u«;im,il  ttaiuor.  who  in  turn  in»lriirted  bis 
chorus."  "The  compftrison."  he  Hilds.  "  with  a  writing- staff,"  tb«  «•■:«*«  uaod 
only  for  briff  and  con&dential  written  conimiiBicationn,  "it,  jiniuMoi*,  if  jTlm-aa 
carriwl  with  him  n  written  cde."  But  it  tujomE  lo  ux  that  bft  doujinot  idlow 
unoogh  fur  pnotic  and  (igunitivo  wea^  of  a  wonl  which  in  its  stiic*.  moaning  ia 
asaily  enough  aicertainalilv.  Tho  Noylalo  wnii  a  rollc-i-  on  whith  11  strip  of 
leatlier  was  wound  alnnlnisc,  and  then  wi-iU*tn  over  in  chai-aotiij >;  Irnglhwiae. 
Tbo  writing  wa£  unwound  before  sending  to  its  dcstinittion.  tli«  r<.>lli-r  tulaitiod 
by  tho  ifimiK'r:  and  thtii  tbe  lupuoge  it  conveyed  in  writing  was  uniutvUigible 
saTO  to  inch  hh  pix^KKti]  u  similar  mcytalo  or  tally.  Why  would  not  JEnuax  tw 
doiignalGd  Mirh  11  "M-yl(iK>"  in  tho  Ki<tif«af  a  teaehornnuintArproterof  Pindar'* 
ode  to  tho  chnnii;  and  wtiat  urfiuiniiiit  for  Ihoro  beina  no  tr&n.'^mi-isiDD  of  A 
written  odo  coTi  bo  derived  tf'tm  the  urn  of  u  word  whifli  is  dLstiiictly  concocted 
with  tho  usa  of  writing  ?  It  Btrikca  uf«  that  in  thin  (ato,  ok  in  tho  paralM  paasaea 
of  ArvhilcichuB  ( Kragm.  11,  Sohneidewin],  a\vi'fiivt  vttrAXn.  llio  pfjots  ilo  oail 
Cor)*cide0  and  .JCnsaa  Dcssagoa  or  Icttorii,  becaii^a  Ihcv  bear  measBgos  or  Utt«ni, 
ana  that,  oopooisUy  in  the  ca»(>  of  the  pnsflngo  of  I'intlnr,  (bote  ia  an  adtlitional 
sigBificanco  in  tho  foot  that  .4-:iioai«  was,  tn  ooino  M»se,  both.  Tbvre  ij  nothiog 
moro  absurd  in  "  ce]lii:g  nn  orrii»d-boy  n  note,  bocausA  he  eairicHi  a  note,*'  than 
in  fheoseof  "nnnciu^"  in  T.ji1i]i  for  ''RtCNSongor"  and  "mo^sago;"  and  that 
which  soma  lo  Mr.  Paley  proof  pMilive  of  onl  and  not  written  tj-aosiaiMios  «f 
odes,  aiuguliirly  raongh  presented  no  such  assaraneo,  bat  rather  tho ooatrur. 
to  Dr.  Donaldson  and  to  Ootonel  Mure,  when  dooUng  -with  tbe  pommm.  Too 
"spytalo."  in  its  strirt  iiiterprctatinn,  implies  a  Mmsiderahla  Knowledge  tX 
written  rharaelera  in  e(Iuoat<-iI  Orcek*  at  the  time  Hudor  need  the  word ;  and 
it  in  Mnrely  contrary  to  esperienco  that  an  art  so  «ixpa1ilo  of  tmn^rsodinp  the 
ttreas  npon  tho  inewwiry  inTOlnid  in  oral  tmnioniadon  should  bo  Ivnp  conlinod 
to  short  despatches  when  it*  value  would  be  pioportioiintely  givalor  ivt  por- 
petnating  lengthier  docnmc^itu. 
There  is  triTirh  to  intcicAt  rendcn  in  Mr.  Poley'a  remarks  ou  rculure4  of 
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PiiuUr'e  ^'I« — his  digrossioiis,  Us  •Uuaiooa.  by  wny  of  pointings  motol,  to 
rwl  or  mythicftl  ortat^ — Itu  luibit  of  drawing  frequent  molapliviv  fc^in  Uiu 
M&tc»t  \i>  u  colvWtttiug.  IJut  iro  itro  digpMci  tu  tbiiik  tbwt  tbu  uU>'Uif  t  to  piny 
Fiadbr  ocMtut  Uomcr,  (Ui<l  tu  uajMit  iolo  Uiv  »ttidy  of  the  foniMr  pcut  u  rcin- 
foroencat  of  tbv  argumcuto  wtuub  vngiiutud  iu  ^^''lJlf's  I*n>loguuitua,  wiU 
not  grokUy  enhaticfi  tb«  vulua  of  a  t»]?i(iU  lt:iiti^lLiUi/a  of  1*10101,  or  do  laucb 
to  eottio  wuaC  is,  after  oU, » ({uoetiou  of  opiniou  l^uiJ  ci£s«rtioa.  i.  D. 


IV.— TRAVEL. 

Th*  Alpine  Bmui«*  qf  Swltzertniii  iinri  (Ac  Xr^Jibwriiig  CauntritM.  By  T.  0. 
BomyEY,  \C..\.,  F.a.&,  &c.,  Uombcr  of  Hui  Alpine  Gub.  CBmliridgQ: 
Ddgbtou.  Boll,  &  Cd.     18tiH. 

Uk.  IJo:o<ET  1ia«  mado  Iva  journeys  on  foot  oi-er  tho  Alps,  tnwst-il  eJKlily 
uouutAui  patfiKtf,  iwoii  uvcry  jioiik  of  impui'tuiici;,  uiiil  vxiiliiroil  many  r*<iiiOtiB 
ToUeyB,  Hud  as  ha  lius  bruUKbi  lo  bis  tank  a  ivteulive  m.&n<tey,  ft  ])liili>9ophic(dl 
mind,  uid  tlra  most  laboi  loos  application,  his  book  is  fuU  of  value.  In  tbo 
tint  pUco  it  i»  Uiovuugb.  We  are  told  vboD  uod  vhoro  it  is  not  oxbmistiTe. 
'Xbrougliouc  tborc  u  [Jimty  of  material  anil  so  iiitoutioiuU  book- mating. 
Alter  tiiiB.  u>  tMj  that  ^[r.  Boanoy  will  dolibonitaly  work  up  to  a  pun — that 
bia  qiiotiitivus  ar«  cbit-tly  nvlt-'t'-vd  fiiim  Uie  mimi  eaiocntid  oomjiofilioii'*  of  Ifr. 
Walts  and  Mr.  LonfcFelluw,  and  Uuit  most  of  bis  mOTal  wittinieiils  orv  noi  far 
ttom  being  rommonf^ace,  may  seem  no  groat  blame  Hot  iri>  must  furtfafK 
wlutit  tlmt  altboiigh  Uiete  b  metbodicsl  Brrangement,  tbo  book  b  not  pat  loge- 
tliCT  witb  mucb  litotory  skilL  Ueoco  wfa«t  is  sniil,  though  fhM|u«)tfy  impoi-- 
luut,  iMoltuit  dull. 

Tbo  f;H'}\ugy  wt  the  Alps  ta  no  doubt  tiituroaluifc  to  a  lai^  cinilo  of  readora, 
but  to  iitiika  it  ii.-ui1ublu  it  nhoiild  buvo  l>eoa  cowhoisad  (instaad  of  enroad  aboat 
oror  fifo  chapters),  ur  olse  sxpaodeO  into  tbo  form  of  n  ri^uUr  philosophical 
treatiiie.  That  Ur.  Boooey's  dMwriptions  of  K^tipry  nro  often  todioua,  is  oo 
iiion  than  wo  might  expect  from  oiiti  who  la  full  of  bis  mbjtict.  but  does 
not  Dosseaa  much  iuat;iuaiio»  or  :uiy  puticular  powi^r  of  laii|niage.  But  ia 
tnitntMMuo-painUuc  18  at  all  timoa  a  diiilcult  arl,  and  scene-painting  alone 
almost  au  iiDpotMiblo  ouo.  Kingaloy'o  descriptions  are  backed  up  by  a  ^ood 
story,  lluskin  it>  gcuvniUy  ploodiog  for  some  spiritual  or  sstbetio  prinopl*. 
Emerson  and  OdU-tylu  paint  with  a  few  Tanici'ocquo  toucbm  vhicb  oring  tlia 
scone  liko  magic  bc'forotlioiniud'aoye,  and  oil  Ibooo  writers  have  nsupremeeom* 
mandof  whal  Ur.  Uutton  calla  "tlie  physical  ntraovphiiro  of  words."  lib. 
Bouncy  cannot  claim  any  of  ihe  abavo  merile,  and  hi«  deecripliouH  are  not  mudt 
superior  to  tlie  woodcuts  which  adorn  bis  book.  Tbew  look  like  copiee  from 
baa  phologrnphs.  But  it  takes  mnor  blemishea  to  spoil  a  good  book,  and  it 
must  iu  junCioe  be  sud  of  this,  that  while  the  Alpine  trnreller  will  find  many 
oftheditUoNl  porta  useful,  tbo  genend.  reader  will  meet  wiilt  some  excellent 
ouocdotal  chaptvrM  oii  Iho  Alpine  auimaLt,  ianots.  treea,  and  flowers.  He. 
Boiiiioy  tells  some  capital  stones  about  beara,  foxea.  vultures.  &c.  Tlie  ba«n 
can  nin  fiuttvr  tbau  men,  and  occosioually  poke  tboir  uosea  iu  at  lb«  windows  e{ 
the  .Uj'tiii:  cottafMi;  the  fox  hajs  the  most  amunng  wity  ofsecunti^  th«  badn''a 
homo  for  him«>lf;  Uie  vulture  has  undoubtedly  carrisd  a  oiiild  aged  UiMo 
yean  a  mile  and  a  half  thiongb  Uie  air. 

But  the  best  light  reading  in  the  book  i»  the  infbrmation  collected  about 
tin  chamuis-huDter.  the  Alpine  hay-cutter,  and  the  vood'tutter.  Most 
people  are  familiar  willi  Ute  solo  modern  ropreseotntioa  oC  tbo  antelope 
in  irestera  Europe,  the  chamois.  Those  eraocfiu  cnaturee,  onoe  so  ploniifUI, 
are  every  year  growing  mora  »cik»  iu  ue  Ali>«.  The  chamoie-hunber  ia  a 
w»I1-known  character.  TLt-  ehase  soouis  to  aumisa  a  Ouoiuub'on  over  him 
whieb  usuuLly  eods  only  vilh  life.  Avnidiug  glacien  and  snow-fields,  bis  piey 
is  ni  home  on  the  most  precipitous  rocks  can  siught  after  a  jump  of  many  yards 
OU  a  Wdge  of  cliff  not  widtr  than  the  point  nf  the  baud— can  rebouud  attar  a 
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leap  from  the  nido  of  a  precipice,  and  IraTcl  like  a  bird  from  crag  to  crag,  fljing 
OTcr  loose  stoues  \nth  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  Irarorsiiig  as  man;  aa  toity 
yards  in  a  single  bound. 

The  solitary  h\mt«r  will  stalk  these  animals  for  days,  sometimes  hanging, 
like  them,  upon  the  verge  of  precipices  ;  at  others,  crouching  upon  cnunbling 
rocks,  forgetting  cold,  and  lain,  and  hunger,  and  seldom  Huccuinbing  to&tigiie 
until  the  prey  is  captured.  A  chamois -hunter  (leem.t  poroessed  Tith  a  lifbloDg 
rest lensn ess,  uud  seldom  dies  in  his  bed.  "  Sir,"  Baid  one  to  a  traveller,  "  my 
KTandfathei'  met  his  death  whikt  out  on  the  hunt,  my  fuUier  did  the  same,  ana 
I  am  so  persuaded  that  I  too  shall  die  in  this  puD^uit,  that  I  call  thia  bag  my 
irindiup- sheet,  for  I  shall  have  none  other — yet  if  you  offered  to  make  my 
fortune  I  vouhl  never  abandon  chamoiu-huntiug.''  Tvo  years  after  he  was 
found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  Chamois  aunting  ig  seldom  profitaU«, 
though  a  famous  hunter  named  Dnvid  Zwickey,  of  Mollis,  near  Olarus,  is  said 
to  have  gained  as  much  as  £560  of  capital.  But  he  was  a  pruce  amongai 
hiuters.  He  know  ererv  haunt  of  the  chamois,  and  was  hardly  ever  knoira  to 
miss  securing- hid  game; lie  is  said  to  have  killed  more  than  1,300,  and  eren  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  the  old  man  vraa  unable  to  rest  from  hia  laboors.  One 
Saturday  night,  taking  hia  rifle  and  pouch,  be  vent  out  oa  the  motmtain  fiirfte 
last  time.  He  never  relumed;  but  nine  months  afterwarda  they  found  Ua 
skeleton  in  u  lonely  valley — nothing  ill  had  befallea  him,  none  of  hia  bonet 
were  broken,  he  sat  leaning  bock  agaim<t  a  rock  with  his  head  reotiiiK  on 
one  arm,  having  apparently  died  in  bis  8leep.  For  the  wood-cutter,  the  act- 
cutter,  chali't  life,  and  Bernard  dogs,  shi^henln,  and  brmcrB,  we  must  refer  ua 
reader  to  the  book  itself.  Mr.  Bonney  has  also  given  us  half  a  chapter  on  tiw 
campaign  of  179J,  with  some  old  but  for  ever  memorable  details  of  Kapolaon'a 
passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  pass,  and  Macdonald's  passage  of  the  Spliigen.  In 
oonclusion,  to  every  Alpine  traveller  and  pedt^tnaii  we  commend  the  twelfth 
and  last  chapters,  ^11  of  sound  piacticnl  advice  of  thia  kind, — 

"  Seven  or  ei|^ht  hours  per  diem  for  six  days  in  Iho  week  is  as  much  as  is  good  fbr 
moat  men.  Do  nnt  wslk  too  fut,  especially  iip-liill ;  do  not  eat  much  moat  or  drink 
much  wine  a^er  a  day  of  severe  exertion,  eepcL-ially  un  the  anow.  Verv  ireak  t«a,  loka- 
warto.  aasoages  the  thirst  brtter  tbun  anything.  bL-ing  a  alij^tit  febrihige  and  aadoriAc 
.  .  .  On  the  march  it  ia  better  to  wash  the  lipa  and  month  nften  than  to  sirallow  B«d&. 
...  Do  not  smoke  whilst  walking  up-hill.  .  .  .  Avoid  Bleeping  in  chalets  aa  nmc&aa 
7 on  can — there,  a«  a  rule,  the  fleaa  and  yourself  are  equally  wakeful" 

We  have  also  excellent  directions  what  to  take,  what  to  wear,  how  to  pMk, 
and  altogether  wc  seem  brought  so  very  near  the  Alps,  that  as  wo  cloae  tite 
hook  we  feel  inclined  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  knapsack  and  start  at  once. 

H.R.H. 

Thf  Farand  :  with  IneidenU  of  the  Pamgunyun.  War,  and  South  Ameriatn  ffwial 
tfftioBi,  /ruin.    1861    to    1H68.      By  Tuoiufl  J.    Hctchikson,    F.ILa.SL, 
H.B.M.  Cuusul  for  Bosario,  £c.  &c.  Author  of  "  Impressians  of  Weetam 
Africa,"   "Ten    Years'  Wanderings  amongst  the  Ethiopians,"   "  Buanos 
Ayresand  Ai^ntine  Oleanings,"  Ac,  Ac.    Lcmdon:  £dward  8tftn£»d. 

Hk.  Hutciukscx  is  a  singularly  unattractive  writer.  He  doea  not  poaMn 
grace,  picturosqucucss,  or  flexibility  of  style,  his  notions  of  proportion  are  vezT 
vague,  and  his  want  of  imaginativeness  causes  him  to  treat  subjects  whina 
would  be  inspiring  to  any  writer  who  possesses  it,  with  tantalizing  tnteness  ajid 
coldness,  lie  is  matter  of  fact  without  being  concise,  and  abrupt  without  beinff 
lucid.  The  putting  together  of  thia  large  volume — for  it  is  impossible  to  call  the 
process  an  ana  n  go  men  t  of  the  contents,  so  very  disorderly  ia  it— ia  clumsy  and 
confused  to  a  degree  which  would  bo  fatiilly  deterrent  to  any  reader  who  woold 
not  resolutely  surmount  the  weariness  of  the  task  of  pemml,  in  consideratitm 
of  the  value  and  authority  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  testimony  to  the  real  oonditton 
of  a  region  ven'  little  known,  but  rapidly  developing  in  hiatorical  and  social 
importance.  Ho  bus  been  for  many  ycor^  a  respectable  and  active  poblio 
servant;  his  pie^ious  works,  with  all  their  defects  of  style,  and  their  cbuasr 
method,  have  furnished  practical  men  with  the  most  reliable  data  prooorabu 
oonceniiog  many  modem  fields  of  enterprise,  and  have  aided  the  adrance  of 
geographical  knowledge  not  a  little.  He  is  one  of  the  many  writers  who  wonld 
do  better  to  place  the  materials  in  their  posses^eioD  in  other  hands  for  comidetion 
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1  anaiig«iuont ;  but  thia  it  ono  of  tlioiie  UiingH  vhicli  it  aji[MBn  iiGOuluitty 

diffluult  to  huinan  tinhitk  to  do.  Il  \*  to  lurd  lor  n  ta\\i  who  nallf  Eias  bobm- 
tbistf  to  My.  to  jwa'cmro  and  aoknon'k'dge  that  lie  does  not  kiiuw  bow  to  ^y  it. 
In  Utis  instiuioa,  Ur.  HntoMimn  bbts,  irery  Irarllr,  o  nHinlwr  of  iiitmuttinc 
and  iinport&nt  tiiuigs,  and  thoueli  hu  iIopk  not  intiku  tliul  ilonM  occuliuittu 
myateiy,  tbo  Puraguaytra  w«p,  nfcolutok  ulour  to  Kuiopcnn  pBPMpttmi.  ha 
giTM  UR  Mmn  idm  of  tlw  jwdmuW  aT  thn  k-adocn,  nni)  of  tbair  imiMdiBte 
ubjoot*.  and  ha  radocoa  the  aenie  ol'  humilialion  vhich  w«  mi^t  be  Mnpoead 
to  flxparisnoo  in  euose^nanoe  of  our  i^oraiue  on  »ui-ti  n  Dubjyct.  W  acluww 
ledgingtbatavm  totfaoBe  on  Ibuoput — tlie  "  »]v>t'*  l;«iiig(>iil}'  tltucuiitJjtcDLof 
Soalh  America — "thedifSculty  of  a.rriviuif  a.t  tluiLnith  iu  myiud  tu  the  i»d- 
tiaasoeiM  or  uaroUunai  oC  uny  avent,  ia  Vm  taaA  diatrduiag  diiii^  coDoected 
with  offieiui  or  uemp^tu-  WporU,  or  public  or  jinvulc  talk."  The  wo.st  dj.^tinct 
oauTiotitni  miu  ^ins  from  the  book  i^,  iLst  Moute  Video  is  un  un  jilwtj^iiiC  jiUics 
"  ia  tninblouB  tiuios,"  wbi&h  f^'rimlH cxuur  wil'a  %  fnii|iiaucy  rtliii'li  ttutitli;*  ua 
to  Kganl  v«iv.^liitioB  a«  thu  vhtoniv  Htut»  of  Ihu  {M'ujiIu  uf  the  Paruuu. 

Mr.  lIiiU'lutiMm  profer«  \n  givu  tlin  old  mtiita,  FunuiA,  01  "  rmemblin^  tfaa 
aaa,"  to  tha  territonu*  Imown  aa  La  Plata,  vhidi  bouat  of  wonderful  buaaCy 
atid  wealth,  great  aalubrity,  unliinitsd  facilities  of  ooloniutian  and  vivilixadua. 
Bad  also  offor  to  theethaoLogiatutid  the  gp&eraJ  student  stnu^  iind  intenetiag 
variotiaaof  thehumiuinu.'o.  Into  all  ihmo  iMeuliiiritiut  Mr  Hutghitiaou  ontora, 
but  tha  ooiifiuiou.  of  hit*  Htyle  rondoM  it  difEeult  to  follow  him,  oud  t«dia- 
astaujgle  tha  i-ariDiui  aubjflutd.  Tha  tank  i«  worth  tha  tiotiblo.  bowfivor,  and 
a^DouUy  ia  the  coaa  of  tha  Grau  Chaco  aikd  it»  tribaa.  The  country  is  voiy 
beaalifal  aud  fn'aiui,  lh»  lai;^  scale  ou  which  iiiiture  ihero  oxhibiu  Iwr  pbo- 
aoraaaa  retidera  tbam  peaaunrly  atti-actiro  to  thn  Kuropo«ii  fnoi^,  una  the 
'  ^flfidly-dwraeaing  Indiana  piaaant  mauy  f»nture>>  of  iiitaraat  aad  diflarena* 
'^rai  other  wild  rikcua  of  the  Ainericuii  contimint.  Tlio  Tubaa  are  a  Tovy  fino 
people,  zraod  iiad  noUo  in  their  ideaa,  hrava  iti  war,  vecy  inbellt^ent,  bound 
oy  DO  debaaing  Buseratitiou,  but  aua-wonhippots.  The  dMuiption  of  thani 
eeaembiM  that  «4ii«ti  made  tha  ancient  I'ern  nana  romautioally  intanwUng  loos 
a^,  when  we  did  not  know  ao  muck  about  aavmfca*  aa  w«  kiiow  now.  and 
dwridad  our  faith  pretty  w^uaUy  botwooa  WiuhiiigtoQ  Irving  and  Feoimioio 
Cooper.  Hie  euthor  eoaa  into  too  history  of  IJii  tiibea  fully,  und  into  that  of 
tha  Tariona  oolooioa  whieh  hava_  benu  rouoded,  the  iaduataiuf  <int«rprt«ea  wUeh 
hava  bean  nttamptad,  the  nunuK  iimjocta  and  parJormiuica*,  Uia  lutpeota  of 
gomraswtnt,  waunonm,  nnd  aotnu  lilb.  Be  givaa  ua[da  dataiht  of  tho  Acgen- 
tina  hoel-aufmly  apacoUtiona— indeed,  tho  ohopCen  dorated  to  theia  are  the 
moat  ptaoticaQy  useful  in  the  book— and  alao  of  th«  pcoapeuta  and  poeiubilttiw 
cf  Ajgoiitiseagriimltu»;  eonaluntly  oppoaitig  to  all  tha  bciglit  and  ptonuMM 
pictiina  which  h«  draws,  the  bui>.>rnl  and  detomnt  oObct  of  the  perp*t«iu 
politicAl  dinttirbani^ou  which  d««tray  ooTaoiei-cial  iocarity  aud  arT<Mt  eaternnea. 

ifr.  Hut<hiiu>ou  i*  anxioiu  tn  maka  knows  to  tho  innabitanta  of  the  Britieli 
Empire  Iho  edvaatagei  otforod  to  ontigmnta  by  the  Arevntino  and  pAragaaran 
rapublica — which  are  numerous  and  mdisipatoble.  Thej*  ineludo  ;;iK>^aphi<«l 
poaitioa,  mildnoes  of  climate,  purity  of  virKio  soil,  aad  ouvigiible  rivers.  There 
la  atronif  practical  enconra^inent  in  the  b^  that  ninn-trrithfl  of  the  nuitorial 
proeraea  nnd  indnstriol  d<'TolopmMit  of  ibi-io  tiiio  terntorioii  uro  mtirely  owioc 
to  Dbo  tBtsodturtion  of  lbr«i^  capital.  i>ti<M-);y,  induntry,  end  iat0tlif>eitca,  In  oB 
-which  "tho  native  ritm^nt,'  aa  Mr.  Hittohineon  oddly  styles  the  Soath 
AiriorioAii  whil«i  tui^r^.  is  d«fici«»t.  Kut  tho  cla!*o«  of  iinmignuite  domandett 
bj-  thr  Argentina  provineco  aro  but  tw*— m**  »rtK»  have  monoy,  and  Inhourt-r* ; 
there  in  ito  placo  for  Othon.  DivnpipointM  praAanonal  moit,  mon  of  Itttleie, 
men  with  "a  little  itiaan*,"  mou  wb»,  bimug  never  dooo  anythiue  in  par- 
ticular ut  home,  thiuk  vjmfthiti:;  hi  euro  to  "  luiu  ujt"  abroad,  had  Dcttar  not 
n  to  the  I'aran^.  .Viler  ^1,  thi.<  is  only  Ibo  atiin*  of  im>w  colonies  overywhcio; 
Uioy  do  not  pM%-iJ«  for  tha  poopla  who  or*  de  tre^  in  tiio  old  oaee.  A  Unr 
aenom  nod  *tiibb»i-ii  facta  moot  th«  Ivo  ctaaaoa  for  vI'dtu  tbi:  Argentine  pn>- 
rinoes  ««ni  «pe«iatLy  vnlmthttod  to  provida,  nnd  mn  'It  iutorfurt;  with 

•XUVIIta  L-:ii>gr»livIi.     Sjmni'b   !«   (Iiw  I'lrijpis*"  "f  ry  ;   Iho  govom- 

ID  (tit  A  Ate  rn!  founded  i.i  '  ■  .nl*  a»}- pn>l«c- 

tion  to  iutmignoiti^  i  c^  '  \':  uioowgof  wuti 

iti  0TCT7  faua,  to  do  Well  in  tnc  i'ikid  >.  F.  C-  II. 


lAO  T4f  C^ntemmrarj  Rrj'z-j:. 
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ijij^j^      £i^Ti;4  ^enfA.,     '-'— j^'-- '  ■-■^  ■*•--   ^--^  v»»«g«i      li^a. 

Tei  -BjiTird  Sme»"  is,  hi  i«sp?ci  ■:■;  f:,r=i  »--i  :ei^t.  ite  C'^It  zatzocal 
itiz-g  Te  fasv*  «rc-  Lki  ii:  ^Le  var  <.f  :«ftl  ;i£Iv&t  r«.ifrg.  ifc^xi^  is  is  not 
«ftrc.5i:7  taZrid  :t  Oir  cli  i:»=.^.  I:  U  pri^'»?  in  sood  larzv  trjw ;  iS  is 
hfrriAh.  '^h.  tr.yar- -rhi^  villE-  ^^xfb-h- i^  the  pxkir^  wnitogg" SMjng  hnlM 
ty  :i*  iTMKire  cf  >■"' '  •7.  hizd  ccr^ers ;  li?  sLK  i*  jtat  wial  il  sIk-::!-!  & :  the 
iKfi'kf  VxtzafL-rt^  Lyi  :,:--^  ::o  Iocs  zn  1«  r^ad  ciuis^  k  jirart-Ty:  tr3  »a»  <tf 
Ae=i   iT*.  tLi:  r»IlTaT  ioi-L^  c-:i^:  'o  ":e.  -s-iAi  :&  dip  i=.::-,  ^<'  to  r«ad 

Id  ijti«-  -;~-T-  of  M  T^.  Uii  CiTaliers  Lire  tLe  best  cf  h  :  ihcr  rorioQ  cf  ti*  book 
bc=z^  i.^«r.T  d: -•->  ''■*'  -if  tit  &i^-iih.'?»df.  th'i^  ir  tl*  l^tier  Hikes  ii 
iMgeiy — Te  thi^  t'»  Urtr^lv — ;:::-;i«i  Sttt:.  It:  graeif,  cc^:-3r,  frgeJmi  td 
raereriK^t.  *•»->  aiieK-.:.  ■.:■  z^:-iz%l  bea-^rr  i^i  =iri.  t^  ay  i:^thi::g of  Aeir 
loTe^joirrv,  tL*  CiTali-^rs  Ii»t.:  ilsiv.  ■;f  c:tir^.  the  t-e-t  ■:■?  h-  A  few  s^^ps  in  Ab 
j'ac'-tofcii'yE,  a:L.d  k  tttt  f«T  ni«pn^ts,  hir*  be*--  T*:i=t*i  out  ly  ^-rr  eaataa.- 
fOT»it*s  ftlz^adr.  Ti»  .lief  irilt^^  of  tae  lK»'i— it  ill  *-reats,  :■>  vradetm  vfe 
ir%  f*— ■""■■■•  tI'Ji  tie  Ip*^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^^ — ^^  ~  ^-  Mori'^T-"?  ttkotizfaifiBl  aad 
?eriil  Ir.tiT>dEet£o::-  Xli^  u -wi±#  :i=4kiz.d-v.  £=.d  gatl.'ei^  to^etbersgooddealcf 
ifwEAtior^  »l^.::r  tc*  t'.-^-t*  cf  the  ^;^-:h  ;  t-;  a  lar^"-  torti'^  of  it  taomstm  of 
Sir.  M'vT-Ier's  dth'btTite  Ti::d;cad;£  cf  ii:^  T-i^-::.  tiit  tie  isjA-JiKnjJuI 
■•  Epit»ph  "  i*  Miltti*. 

Smk  ^  tr.^  c^i^ei'.zj  raised  stains:  ttit  rriTiic::,  -wbH*  A*  *5rfc  v«s  hut 
in  Uk  E.'E'vspapen.  'E-«^r«  -yj-T-T-^-r-^^^r  ^i^rird :  for  exaziple.  that  aixna  diysM 
iavx>d«-  To  the  --  »f j-  '«i  gfves  by  ilr.  iforlfy  <>ii:l«2j  W«>ii' .  we  b)^ 
kxre  to  adJ.  i-::  th^  sati'/nty  of  &  l*-tter  '■''jstmx  of  cature  th*^  *»  cu)  p«»- 
tiKid  to  be,  Adi:*3tr(>pe,  and  WsitlTcoi  F  :-rsiK.  Tbt  olnecs^as  tokec  to  Ite 
rhTs«  ia  the  Epitaj-h  were  bei^eitli  c>:-tKr.3t:  bat,  f-Jftatrately.  Prnft— 
"ii/MfiY  msA  Cftb^er*  had  ta*  pattence  a:;c  the  eood-t'nspc;  to  ai^swtt  ibm. 
Eqtiaily  »*«crd  wer^  the  c.i5e.:t£oTa  to  the  ■■  b;-j;beriii:r  ^1I«  "  «i;d  tbe  "  nmed 
^illi."     BtK  ti.^  L-=:B*it  of  folly  v^  kits-It  ;e«cb€d  'wb«i  we  wer«  toU  Oat 

this  ab«s:>l  cn'^icisr:  by  prwi:i':ii:g  very  L.:iEieitj-as  iEStaic««.  isclndii^  vom 
frws  Spea«T.  ii  which  th*  precse  i:;etOEyc:  fA  the  Epitaph  aptpeared. 

SoTLe  cthsT  cVj^ctivLj  still  appear  to  tis  to  hare  crT^daable  vcijdcL 
"  ICsbw»ii^~  wa*  a  Legitimate  poeti:  -s-crd  at  the  tuse :  but  is  it  ■^'g-^^M 
eoDos^  t'jT  UiltiD^  ia  as  EpiUph  r  Agaia.  althoazh  Uiltoii,  like  oUMn,  left 
gramciaiical  errjn  ia  his  po^^ns,  the  c&cplet, — 

"  Izl^L.:  -r-t'Twi.  rrvil^-i  toe, 

does  really  ^ipear  too  rr^-dtly  wroag  ia  coastrnction  ic  bare  eome  bxaa  tfce 
cf  MUtoa.  <eTec  in  a  m'^j^h  diaf^    The  iiift.iace  i^:iot«il  by  YvAaeem 
frica  -'Lyddaj," — 

**  Bic^r  'sxjsavr.1  uid  sid  c-:>:xHi:c.  d<iur. 
Coap^U  c^  i>>  iii«ti7b  y:>sj  ;<a^n  dac,'' 

we  tkoold  not  call  vroag,  the  £rst  line  containing  a  laetapbyacal  unit,  though 
the  rrimtf  Ht.-i  an  two.     The  <sl^  quoted  fro::^  ■'  Coaiii^," — 

■* .  .  .  ThOK  -iick  iizi  jl-i'iBty  ^lu^-jvs  iiaB5\"  ic.. 

where,  thne  litres  afterward*,  we  have  1',  twaV-ng  ■  fal«e  ccrT<e«pc::deace  witb 
tte  (^. -M,  is  erideatly  aa  instance  cf  pore  orersigbt.  Either  ia  copjinc  or 
pririting,  a  tin*;  has  Iceii  left  oat  (in  spile  of  Uilton's  caxe  in  conectiiig)^biit 
ID  the  case  in  ihe  Epit-iiph  there  are  only  ei^i  words,  and  the  erammatMal 
disccid  is  Teiy  obtzimre.     Again,  ia  the  dr^  foor  lines  of  the  Epitaph,  «• 
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\f3x  eUSaxi,  roTer  the  "  Tilh  vbom,"  in  tli«  tlilnl  lino,  to  "  Uu>  Uiwu"  in 
but  tlie  cosstrocdon  ta  hnnb.    Tha  tine^ 

"  Hicq  u  t  am  I'll  bn  o»  luam," 

U.  we  oannofc  Kelp  lliinkiti;;.  tcio  ImiI  Io  hkre  bc«ti  wrilben  by  Miltoa  uiuIot  ao^ 

*'  Wlina  Uiu  t'alil  umnbnim  iluiU  irtri'Ol 
B^  A  moR)  thnti  I'lij-mii'k  bunt," 

wo  ^%y«  EUi  awkwiu^.  tltougb.  at  0001*89,  not  iuiriuHsiLto  or  nufantiliftr  fionstnw* 
tion.  Ab  far  the  (r«qu«at  usb  of  tb«  woid  **  it,  '  tbeiv  u  at  leaot  one  iiwtioiM 
in  Uie  Ejiitsph  in  which  its  u»o  ii  inexplicnblo :^ 

*'ror  w  llua  Utile  wutoa  eU 
21ut  Kloriouily  cnAtinnd  it«U" 

Stml|'  tliia  was  &  ooao  in  which  UUton  wonld  not  huvo  iisod  a  uoutor  't 

OUwr  objeotiona  «re,  tbnt  tbo  pooin  vnnls  continuity  and  unity;  and  tlut 
itouaeof  ■^jecnves  ia  weak  nnd  «xc«niT»;  *^. — 

"  Tlii*  hearf  nnd  tlU<  «a(thf  mould," 
and— 

"  Wlion  this  coltl  □uinbncta  ihiill  ntraat." 

Tbo  (jueirtiftiui  of  tba  UKniituro  aud  of  the  haudwriUiif  iLte  doI.  bo  ouy  to  Mitio 
aa  nu^ht  bo  thought.  Itut  if  tho  110am  is  Milloo'a,  it  is  cci-tainly  ouly  a  rougb 
dtafti  nnd,  thoagb  rrorosMi  Morloy  bus,  in  ita  Intioductidn,  made  out  a 
very  Btrcmg  case,  his  boooms  Um  principally  in  aaBwarine  objoctions  which, 
(lillur  i.'itii<^T  ill  form  or  in  tnibstonco  &om tliono  whiuh  wo  hnro  ju?t  notc^d  down. 
It  wiM,  beaidea,  HC«r«ely  iHwoiblv,  if  jwaaiblo  at  all,  for  IVuhiwcir  Adirloy  to 
addraaa  himaelf  to  thoaa  whose  hesitation  is  mainly  foiindud  ujxjh  a/rrfing  tbal 
tho  poam  is  not  in  anhfltanto  strong  rnooKh  (apart  from  its  iiomcrous  faults) 
to  niaT«  bran  written  by  Milton  at  forty.  Tko  lint  opinion  of  tho  proeoat 
writer  wiis  strongly  agniiut  Ur.  Morlry's  ricw,  but  upon  carofuUy  roulitig  tlua 
Introduction,  nU  Iu  out  now  aay  in,  lliat  hoia  unable  to  ovvrconio  his  doubta, 
though  the  caae  on  tbs  otJier  aide  at  prooent  appeara  to  him  to  bo  a  Tciy  ationg 
one.  jil.  fi, 

ifiiKT  C'Aonif.    By  SorrOA  iLxr  Ecklev.     London ;  Boll  and  Daldy.    1S80, 

Catsandm,  and  ollitr  P<.fm'.     Uy  R.  Whisujov  BAbiiei.EV,  Atithor  at  "Tba 
Squirs  of  Ohapel  DarMJield,"  &c     Iiondon  :  Doll  niid  Daldy.     ISOS. 

Doth  tbcao  rolumoa  of  ranu  twlong  to  the  olasa  which  j^vai  ms  much  troaUe 
to  TOTiawaia.  bevaoae  they  happen  to  stand  just  at  the  baundaiy-Une  of  another 
daas.  Tenaa  like  theae  eaa  navar  take  mnk  aa  minor  poetry  that  will  be 
raBamberad,  or  ereai  that  haa  a  chaooa  of  bciiDgiiTmeraborod;  and  rat  them  ia 
In  thnn  niffidant  of  what  ia  callad  paotic  foaling,  and  auBicaact  TOtbal  akJU.  to 
make  it  ujiplaeaaat  lor  a  ravinwer  to  put  them  inacategoty  towhidrno  peRBa> 
nant  iateraat  attacbea.  Snob  poema  amply  reSeot  the  more  elegant  mood*  of 
cultivatwd  people,  and  no  doubt  give  plinsuro  to  tba  ftieoda  and  aoquaintoucoa 
of  Ibe  auOions  but  tlioyhava  no  other  obrionaTaLiw;  and  whilNt  UMte  ia  ao 
mooh  real  utiiior  jx^otry  whirb  only  rooeivoa  imporfoct  roeognitioa,  it  would  ba 
uufiiir  to  writo  a  hnu  vhi«b  n>uM  help  Taraua  that  hare  for  the  poblio  no 
rauoH^Art  toany  kiadof  factitiouapopularily. 

Abaohitely  at  random  we  take  avereo  or  two&um  "Minor  Choidi:"—' 

"The  niebt  atnle  into  tfaa  rall«>-, 

And  MriMl  Ibn  noiintaias  fron  sight, 
ThoK  irlioitiMT'd  no  light  in  the  viSagBk 
Kor  ODO  Itar  iUaaiim»d  tha  night 

"  At  ray  window  I  long  had  been  standing, 
To  botr  ibc  wild  cataiacC  |M<ir, 
Aa  it  niok'd  through  tho  lanbni  fomt, 
liVitb  (ho  linnha  of  daoth  in  ill  loar. 
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"How  bUek^iew  the daifaim •foaad m^ 
Whjcli  jkwn'd  like  a  pttileM  gtsTc, 
And  *iDOt«  ira  the  miad  uke  Uum;  deitli  boon, 
^^'llen  lore.  hope,  and  ynxix  hmj  sot  ikre." 

It  is  oneof  the  irnUtm^HmKUmrsterk*  of  life  thxt  then  fihooldexictpaa^s 
who  call  ^uch  vritio^as  this  poetry.  YetBcniieoftbereTiewenaflbB.Ettin-'« 
firrt  Tolome  compared  her  to  Heine  and  Uhland,  and  asmred  tha  Torid  thit 
her  "  ^ift  of  Mn^  ««■  gcnoine."  We  can  oalr  mj  that  ire  n«d  tluM  thin^ 
nth  utter  aiitoniMhinent  at  the  time,  and  that  onr  asttmishment  is  reneired  on 
\oakiag  at  the  extracts  appended  fj  the  pra*seut  volume.  It  \m  bom.  no  ilmim  to 
giTe  pain,  bat  from  a  eense  of  duty  (founded  partly  on  the  roaK«  n  haifv 
giTeo),  that  ICC  affirm  that  "  Uinor  Qiords"  oontaiu  no  qaalitiaa  whstenr 
which  fit  them  for  ih«  eve  of  any  but  ftiends.  The  three  reroea  w  have  qnoMd 
will  justify  us.  Th<ry  arc-  not  only  not  poetiy,  or  errai  fairly  good  Terse — thsj 
oould  not  po«»ibly  haVe  been  written  b>-  any  one  who  was  capable  of  poetrr. 

Over  Mr.  Bad^Ieley's  li-lle  volume  we  hesitated  longer  uian  oyer  "  Mioar 
Chords."  The  author  has  in;eUi{;ence,  and,  if  be  toiA  gnat  pains,  mi^t  viilv 
Teree  that  would  ^ve  uomixed,  though  not  i>tTong  or  even  pennaneot  plaaann. 
But  pitiC'e,  ibou^rh  Le  occafiocally  makes  a  point,  he  never  atrinp  kigethK 
afi  muuy  as  a  dozen  lines  without  iDC-lnding  in  the  dc-zen  some  thonmAly 
climuiy  or  weak  one^,  we  must  hang  his  picture,  also,  below  the  line.     B.  W. 

Tilt  I}iii'Ut :  a   CoutrilHtthn  to  Saerrti  Sony.     By  Tbouxs  T,  Ltxch.     Thiid 
Edition,  enlarge     London :  Longmans  &  Co.     1868., 

The  faK  that  this  little  boti  has  reached  a  third  edition  ainee  ite  fint  vaUi- 
cation  >ig:bt  or  ten  years  ago,  we  do  not  remember  exactly),  ehova  nt*t  it 
pl&aees  a  good  many  pious  people.  Some  of  i\s  sacred  •ODg:^  are  Tviy  sood* 
aa  for  example : — 

-  O,  when  it  he  that  trod  the  sea  ?  " 

*fu| 

"  O,  bteak  my  btait ;  but  break  it  as  a  fidd ;" 
mad — 

"  0.  were  I  ever  what  I  am  sooiEtinuB, 
And  nervr  mure  what  1  aoaietimes  have  batn ;" 

with  a  few  others  of  about  the  same  rank ;  but  the  verae,  iMhaa.  gmtanO^, 
is  of  unequal  merit.  In  the  best  of  it,  one  does,  undoubtedly.  he«r  the  lyznl 
crv.  and  does,  ucdoubtingly.  recognise  the  work  of  a  writer  who  is  fcmtti*!- 
with  the  beet  models.  There  is.  a^,  a  reason  why  we  feel  free  to  apeak  loai 
critically  of  a  book  of  fJurly  good  aacred  verse  than  of  a  book  of  verae  cf  aboot 
similar  quality,  only  notaacredin  character;  the  teaaon being dtat  tham^joritr 
of  our  ciurred  verse  id  so  bad  that  anything  that  is  better  than  uaiul  is  *"^titlffid 
to  a  welcome. 

But  while  we  have  only  kind  words  for  the  "  Binlet "  <m  the  vhole,  we  viih 
the  author  had  omitted  in  his  Euroi  that  rcfereooe  to  the  esity  faufany  of  da 
work.  "  The  laith  that  works  by  bate  "  is  not  a  badly-tonwd  phnae ;  hot  ft 
strikes  a  d^^ord  in  a  small,  gentle  book  like  thi$.  When  ttte  "  Brmlet"  fiMt 
a]ipt.'ared,  perhaps  our  readun  may  recollect  that  it  waa  finrnnlj  — nailfd  h^A 
certain  Tulgar  great-little  miHrus  harrfirorum  ot  Dissent,  wbo  aid  Hmt  tb* 
author  was  "  not  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  either  as  poet  or  ^YJam." 
That  writer's  opinion  was  not  of  the  smallest  consequenoe;  and  taaBvt  Iw 
Statements  of  fact,  a^  to  the  contents  of  the  work,  were  antme,  and  «>■• 
efr<K::iveIy  contradicted.  The  objection  to  the  book  was  that  it  emitted  "the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,"  by  which  men  at  a  oertain  ataam 
always  mesn  such  things  as  hereditary  depravity,  everlasting  danmatian,  and 
ricarious  atonement  in  its  crudest  shape.  If  you  repreeent  to  them  that  ttw 
Lord's  Prayer  fUso  omits  all  "  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Goapel "  (thna 
understO(Mi;,  thev  promptly  answer  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  Christian  at 
all;  was  dictated  Vfore  what  they  call  "the  Chrii-iian  dispensation"  commemoed; 
and  is  not,  of  itself,  a  model  for  Cliristian  use.  But  if  such  people  really  beliero^ 
as  millions  of  them  do.  that  every  soul  is  in  peril  that  does  not  leoeiTa  disir 
Go^T'Ol.  we  do  not  see  what  they  can  do  but  say  so.  At  all  events,  it  is  thia  book's 
owu  fault  that  some  of  itd  readers  must  be  reminded  of  unpleasant  t^gtmea. 
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On  rMdiof  tii»  proof  oC  thii  notioe,  we  Hod  Jtool  vr*nn  ennusii.  PcrluipM  vo 
abAll  b««t  d(i  Jtutioo  hf  apoikiaK  >1)0  vholo  truth.  Fruukly.  tlou.  uiv^l  uf  tbu 
pMtu  nro  dcJoroHNl  1^  tunidthr  of  oxpcvwuu ;  about  tvo-UunU  of  Lkuiu  ■» 
oaly  fur ;  Ibe  i«iiMia:as  ttilnl  am  goo4.  wrauiiiines  very  goMt  i  and  Uum  U  in 
nuuij  of  tbem  u  deeply  pklbelio  neotnl  of  penooal  exjperietioo  wiiioh  goos 
•tnught  (o  the  huftit,  uui  ati-ou;;ly  teupte  a  rorieirer  to  oBer  words  uf  ikvmuuJ 
rwpwt  and  kindly-  fucliag  in  rolura.  B.  \V. 

Literrtia  :  w,  Tht  Urroinr  0/  tin  XiniitmXh  Onluiy.  A  Oomiipondeom.  BOim- 
tional  and Motinientnl.  By  llm  Aitthoruf  "  Tks  Owlet orDwlatoM  Extge," 
&c.  (Ber.  F.  £).  PAcncr).    LoikIou  :  Musters. 

Tnx  ronder  of  this  dongncdljr  nlmunl  book  h»»  muaj  a  quelin  to  tke  effiMt 
that  bo  ia  beiii^  kuntbugxed,  »»  h»  ]iI<Mln  tiu'oii^fa  iU  wild  Htor>'.  The  young 
Indr  who  wi'itoa  tho  lelt«n  is,  lhaii{;b  lui  bcirwa,  the  uuhiipjiy  owitur  uf  • 
^eocuia  numo,  "  Luckie  Fnunnuge."  wlucli  ebe  lua  duu^od  inio  "  LucmtJa 
BcTErloy."  Ska  is  dealinad  to  bo  toa  intoale  of  tin  dull  booHU  of  hpr  bucoUi: 
unclQ,  L>ld  Zuohftry  FrumiDagv.  Thooos  «h«  elanen  with  a  cnw)ii7r<l,  vUu  gitm 
hicoavlf  out  to  ber  iia  n  penocmtad  atepaon  in  Mgii  lifie,  but  who  uirott  utit  to  be 
a  tiokot-of-leuve  burglar.  6ba  ie  pnnuod  aud  broiigbl  book,  coufinad  by  hex 
aacla  lo  u  ^rrct.  whence,  after  adm^  mud  f^r  a  day  or  two,  she  cecapee  up  the 
ohiauiey,  and  brooka  a  log  by  a  fall  fraia  thu  ronf.  Then  an  odiou4  Uim  stiff- 
key  ia  jHit  m»  a  campaaion  for  bt-r.  who  turn*  uut  t<>  be  the  a^nt  of  u  Colone] 
Kyklcoeuey,  who  wuntfi  to  many  b«r  tor  her  moniey.  UnLtem  jinxvc]  lut  fiw  aa 
we  Lawyer's  tAUce.  wh«t>^  be  discuven.  ou  esUing  to  arran;^>  tlie  wUkmntita, 
her  non^  It  tiot  &t  her  uwo  dispow],  and  the  tking  'n  brohoii  nIT. 
excDM  for  th«  oatraf^aualy  absurd  story  is,  in  Mr.  i'ii;.-ct'ti  own  worda,^ 

1 1  harp  at(<mptf>(l  lo  <lo«TilM>  ibe  tri&'l  of  falllM,  amw*,  aoil  tUAoBltiM,  hito  ecuno  of 
wUnti  niriiltDlslil-nut  inipcobably  IklLirhoahoiilil  lokoUiPSFDMtioiuil  novel  u  hogr  gBldn 
ia  tbo  cxaniiMNi-^ace  evcnta  of  ovetydiiy  life." 

We  own  to  a  donbt  wk<4faer  this  kind  of  warning  againxt  senaational  noreb, 
^  the  principle  of  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  yon."  wil!  cvnr  ciire  any  onu  of 
'•writini:,  or  rwiding  thorn.     Mr.  I'apwl  ha*  in  fact  only  oonnnitt««l  a  liltlft  more 
duniAily  than  nmtal  Ihu  siti  wliieb  bo  ia  utirisdug. 

"I'he  flBin»  rKoitnn  wbklt  lui*  k<^t  mo  iMd;  tnm  nnniing  tnyatt^tiortal  navti  by 
DanKvbaa  pievanUtd  nn  fran  hcinvuig  Lncrtilia  iolu  any  but  the  taaiott  tnioM  (a*  lh«y 
wvalai>oa'feneaBridu<ad)afaanaiueii.     1  dan  imx  ran  Uik  riik  of  teaching  m-JL" 

Thia  in  ^vry  well  to  aaaerl :  but  otirnly  thrvr>  ia  aril  "rwragh,  if  nil  openly 
deeonbc<l.  yet  imph«d  bcnaath  the  Rurfac'.  in  th<>  «t<^rT  whirh  wo  harn  tihAtehod 
out.  And  w»t  \-ory  much  fear  that  Mr.  I'apot'ft  antidulu  Ima  Ixtea  ao  tagarti 
over  with  tho  bon^nU  mixture,  that  it  will  bo  t.ikcn  aa  part  of  tho  hnae,  and 
will  only  wh«t  the  appetiti'  which  it  ie  uic&nt  to  ertiuj^Qisli.  II.  X. 

OImm  Varmt,  A  No¥el.  By  Fihwcib  DtBuirK,  Anthor  of  "The  Kiddle-»- 
Wink,"  : "  Mildred's  Wedding,"  die.  Three  Tola.  London  :  9mxtii.-n, 
Otlcy,  ±  Co. 

"  Ouvs  Varooc"  is  the  nMst  ingenious  and  exciting  romanco  we  have  aeon 
for  etnne  time.  We  do  net  tntoid  to  be  as  inifeir  to  iu  author  aiul  its  miiiline 
as  Kome  of  tbeienewors  ham>  boon,  and  diacloKo  the  pint :  but  wo  will  auggwt  a 
wa V  of  hmghtaning  the intnrr«t.  Fjot  A  nstd  tho  flrat  valumo  and  band  it  orar 
to  b.  Let  B  take  itntB  of  the  fic^bs  of  the  narrative  iri  fxr,  and  esemso  his  wita 
upon  the  problcn.  Who  is  the  mnnlenr  Y  while  A  is  going  thmngh  the  nlhsr 
volumea.  One  vonld  Idee  to  eee  v^t  a  man  of  tlio  stamp  of  Edgar  Toe  wonld 
make  of  the  qneatien. 

Oliro  Yarcoo.  a  hnwili^tig  girl,  with  Eaatem  blood  in  her  veiaa,  is  in  \ov» 
with  her  ootuin,  a  Coraiih  bamiet,  Sir  Hilton  Trewnvns,  who.  however,  at  one 
time,  ncirnii  likely  to  marry  ]Qe«n«r  Mariatowe.  who  ia  a  br  awre  "auttable 
match.**  Olire  ia,  of  oourse,  jcaloiM  of  Kleannr,  who  is  at  lost  (bund  drowned, 
with  a  flilk  cord  of  Olive's  round  her  waist.  There  is  another  impurtaat  per- 
acmago  in  the  story,  John  Tmntvaa  (brother  to  Sir  Hihtm},  who  is  in  lure  with 
ElewiDrr  Uaristowe.  And  thin  ta  ail  w«  shall  my  of  the  rtory,  except  thitt  it  is 
one  Cbariu  Vigo  who  unravels  the  mystety. 

The  book,   uoogh  often  powerfully  wiittan,  contains  eiTioe  naa'l  VROCK 
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On  pR^  2&S  of  vol.  i.,  OliTo'i  Anm  in  rilk ;  on  pogo  363,  it  i<  estin.  Cbun- 
pHgiM  IS  smnotiiDM  opDnxI  ▼itli  n  corkscrow.  btit  not  m)  uftou  Ibat  ons  can 
■void  a  liUl«  mrpriw!  wtieii  Sir  Hilton  oalU  fur  oii»  (rol.  >..  p.  131},  anparaatlr 
Rir  til)  roi/  jxirpftw  but  tliat  of  ntnbbinf  hiti  oim  hand.  There  nra  otttcr  kitihU 
■lips,  bnl  thera  is  nothing  nparlT  so  bad  OB  mistakoa  vfaiob  bavfl  Iwen  made  b}' 
both  nickonsntid  ThAckeroy,  sita  nothing  so  iDon>dibIeu  the  BaroliflU  mna^oe- 
r»de  in  the  "  Viriir  'if  W»kcr»'ltl." 

Hib  moiA  iniiiortiint  iTiliciHii  of  all  wi>  ivhiIiI  iinL  malio  tii  dntail  vilboat 
diMlotiin^  the  plot :  but  tb»  n«dor  will  uot*-  far  himv^lf  how  mach  in  the  shape 
t/tAanaier  tlws  author  bim  had  to  sacrifice  to  the  oxigcmciee  of  the  story.  It  i* 
onlTJUEt  to  SB7  thnt  there  n-ill  bo  fi<w  rt'odirs  n-hn  (in  spite  of  the  pxIraTaennce 
Df  trie  whole  nf  lbs  4X)<rkKorow  ocvno]  will  fi«>l  the  im|>n>bnbiliticN  uf  the  talo  bll 
Ihin'  luLvii  luid  time  to  get  OTVr  tho  r-xeitfiui^nt  which  it  carrii'n  vitli  iL  Th» 
■iitJinr  hsi  evidoiitly  n  good  knowlcd^-  of  tho  Vi-ild,  nsd  pay>t  a  well-dosorred 
■  trihnto  io  the  honourable  redccnco  oi  the  nicdiml  proTesnon  iritl  napoct  to  Qi« 
ftwhward  wcrots  that  are  DGeeeaanly  made  known  to  its  mombeie  in  the  ooune 
•rtbdr  duty. 

It  IB  nf«,  in  portinR  nth  "  Olire  Varciie,"  to  repMt  the  T«\-iowiii^  oota- 
BuntidKr*.  'aiid  to  my  that  no  norel-rcador  who  t&kaa  it  tip  will  lay  it  down 
«nfiniib«d.  U.  W. 


SatltUfn. 


By  tho  Anllun'  of  "  Raymond'*  Hcroi&fl."    In  Thnw  Vo1tuno4. 
LoBdoD  :  Horst  and  lllackctt.     1»S9. 


iFanynf  uarrotulotawiKhoi  for  a  new  unvel,  with  a  liraly,  waU-eonatruetod 
ntol,  a  aucueiuion  ofnattiral  yet  Htirriu^; inoideiita.  anda  auatainod  iitt«vat  from 
ocgiiming  to  end.  cucb  a  one  cannot  do  hotter  than  makespoGdyacqaaiiitanoA 
vitb"  Kathleen."  Uiillke  novels  of  the  sen mt ioniil  eobool,  thin  storv  of  every- 
day lif>.<  is  made  up  of  chantcttiii  and  Kcvuee  whii-h  it  id  iinitu  possible  lo  meet 
with  ill  one's  diuly  i'dUi'm*,  duulH  mthiir  villi  roolitiw  than  ronuinoci,  and 
sab»onrvH  an  esoellent  end  by  u[>selli[iK  uud-jialanw,  demoliKhin^,-  vustJu 
in  tile  air,  and  inakitig  ila  inoral  oouHiit  in  the  iiluBlrutton  of  the  old  Engliidi 
adage  atxiiit  tlio  ■■  stilk  purao"  and  "  the  how's  i«ar."  Wo  huva  had  enough 
and  too  nnch  of  noble  maidens  matinv  with  their  ^rooau,  and  amibr  oon- 
dMoansianA  vit*  vend  ;  hut  in  (he  aovti.  before  as,  thotuli  tho  reftdor,  on  taking 
it  Qp  first,  will  fancy  th»t  he  in  going  to  peruso  r  lalo  of  the  sort  refmred  to  for 
thv  Diindrod  sinA  firnt  time,  a  falW  actjuaintjmoo  wiUi  it*  pagea  will  shew  that 
the  meed  of  t»r.dtio  in  git'<>n  to  Kwoct  natural  faith  and  aflbotion,  and  to  iiiniily 

'  wif-respect,  but  withhold  frum.  or  accorded  in  far  lew  meuuio  to,  the  imper- 
ftot  and  dreamy  chanicter^  who  occupy  the  foromoat  places  on  the  eunru. 
Kathleen  is  an  limress  nnlh  live  thouguod  a  year.  George  Willinms,  a  yonnf 
counter- skipper,  with  a  ilonVftfnl  jiiirdiilnge  and  a  homo  for  which  he  ia  ind«btw 
ic-Bomo  kind  folks  inb  hamhUi  way  nt  tho  harboar  end  of  n  WA!«iin|i-plftOA, 
bai>  tho  luL-k  to  win  her  rnmnutic  and  ill-roffulnted  fluioy  by  pulling  hi>r  out  ef 
a  stream,  aboat  the  dopth  of  which  she  adonta  thocxagMratod  aoeount.  Though 
hfiia  all  but  engnp@d  to  t  h^i  daughter  of  his  fostcT-parenls,  hia  head  is  soon  turned 

r-by  Kathleen's  unwiati  forgettrilnees  of  the  disparity  betwix^n  Oeorgf'e  Atntiou 
knd  her  own,  and  by  hor  cogomMS  not  onlr  to  bettor  his  (ondition  hy  gottine 
Itim  a  <>3pi-kfhip  in  a  London  olfiee  of  note,  tiut  also  to  ondow  him,  as  iihe  ia  loa 
to  do.  witli  hfs  loTe  and  hor  prospeetiva  furliuic  Very  Aoon  aflu'  the  intoreat 
of  th«  storv  commences,  wo  disoom  thnt  this  high-flown  daniod  is  incapable  of 

;  Vndeiwtanaing  herself,  and  of  rwiding  tho  roal  cbaraclvr  of  liot  lover.  It  is  all 
KUUWC*,  all  sensation  to  her ;  nnd  the  rhnm  of  n  niystery  ila  to  George's 
parwttaee  eoliAncea  box  exdtMDrnt,  and  fir^K  her  with  n  s.ou.1  io  roji^y  hiin,  to 
whom  sho  owo*  her  lifn,  with  a  dincovery,  by  hook  w  kv  c^niolc,  of  the  aufput 
&reGjitkeri<  to  wh<im  *uuh  a  hero  muat  nocdi  btyloug.     ^Vbilo  the  ill-«daoat«4, 

!  raw,  vuljrftr  lineudwiicr'n  appivntice  is  hi-ing  lauuchi-d  in  the  low  life  of  Jjoa- 
don  by  tilt  canny  Scot  who  ia  hia  sole  acqna-inlnnce,  nnd  is  forgetting  tb«  igood 
adviue  of  hiii  fufltirr-paro&te  in  a  ronnd  of  diwiiiiition  nnd  foUv.  KnthlMii  i*,  sfl 
it  wen,  ocmpolliQg  aestiay  to  giro  up  the  i-oins  to  h^reoli,  and  for  a  timft  seuaa 
to  haro  entaclishea  the  truth  of  tho  fancy-gilded  fubric  which  ah«  luu  woven 
out  of  iiuiiginntiaa  and  romuuce.  Thiugs  go  ao  far  that  G<.-urg«  ia  octmlly 
xeccgnisod  and  wclcomc4  ub  graiidaou  by  au  old  stiairv  who  had  marritd  ft 
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poor's  (iniighlor,  and  who  owai  a  Hn»  ostato  at  Xortiington.  pJTuh  rc^gwten 
oonfirm  Win  i-lnry  ;  itl]  gcM>M  vi>ll ;  tho  iiUtAtivQ  h«ir  is  thrust  out,  itad  tiftorj^  U 
instatlLt]  in  his  utaad.  Th«n  bngins  tnn  ilii>aiichuntnii>nt  ExcilomaQt  nbntca, 
KatMo«n  ba.4  umu  to  go  into  tho  trnM-ikt  aivd  <l«nuint<i  or  hor  "oik  butm." 
Offiirgo  ia  n  vorj'  poor  oreaturo,  TinpiaoroTifi,  unTaaoly,  iU-bcod;  and,  tm  if 
iltostrsth-o  of  onetan' addgo  about  "oeg^ra  mounted,  his  pro8perit7  dOTclop^ 
all  tk«M  foatnroswith  anmi«tnkitl)lool«amMa.  Nut  only  do«s  b«  tako  a  rul^u- 
pleamira  in  triumphing  o\ftr  tho  ni>[)h«w  of  Ur.  Xorthin^n,  who  hiM  bctni  «o 
mdd«nly  dup<vi^io<L-<i^  nyhim,  not  onlv  dooa  ho  outrago  tiiii  lody-loTo'H  dolicocy 
bj  a  th^uannd  iraTiohdrioa,  vluch,  whiw  ho  w<u  poor,  aho  did  not  notice,  bat  ho 
vorks  his  own  fall  from  his  high  Oitnta  b/hia  hullyia^oirs  towards  a  mjitonoiLt 
i&dtmdnAl,  rniTnod  Armstrong,  Ut  whoso  infomintion  ho  OWM  bis  riaa  ia  lifo  nod 
who,  on  many  norouata,  vflabond  tbaoeh  ho  Toa,  tm  aotitUd  to  tuU-ra- 
tioa  l>om  Ooorgo  WilliaBU.  Whon  tho  '*h«u»o  of  oavda"  ooooa  dovn  u,;>i » 
orash,  and  when  tho  rightftit  hoir,  Hu^o,  in  reinitatcd,  6«om  ha*  to  go 
bach  to  hia  craployi^rs  without  a  shiidow  of  hopo  that  ho  wol  ba  ablo  to 
ropUoA  somo  £200,  of  which  ho  bad  d^fmuded  th«m.  His  f<iilura  to  f-et  tho 
inonay  irom  tho  Jowo,  ttova.  hU  Stvtch  friond,  Irom  Kitthloiii,  who,  though 
diseaohoatod,  has  not  yot  g)T«n  him  up,  drivM  him  into  a  brain-foTor. 
The  firaud  is  di«0OTi>i«d ;  thu  Uno  lurti  gf  tho  humblo  and  faithful  ^lioo  is 
potont  to  got  it  oompromised ;  fh^  is  tho  ministering  nu^l  who  ropoin  in  his 
advoraitr  to  tho  crost-falloa.  bumblod  toipo-ginc^,  whom  tho  iU^udgvd  admixa- 
tionof  tCathlooa  bad  ruisol  ubovo  hinv^lfin  hispro«pGnty.  TLoao  who  toko 
oar  adfioe  and  poruM  \h.t>  storv,  of  which  we  mto  givon  but  tlw  vaguoat 
ak«boh,  will  find  pootioal  jurttco  ilouo  tn  inorit  and  doMrta,  and  tlio  duo  amount 
of  humiliation  aUott«l  to  tho  anicai  obanLClor^  (Q«o^  and  Katbloen],  wboM 
foibloa  and  woaknowes  cooatituto,  in  thu  main,  the  niorul  •-ml  the  leaitun  of  tho 
book.  Tho  T«ward<  of  virtue  and  maiilinoiM  aro  not  nn'ti-'d  »ut  witli  utiduo 
laritfhnOM;  tho  ptuusWonta  of  folly  aad  a«ir*ptoa<>iag  atv  nut  mudo  (o«  anoro. 
A  stn>ng  air  of  oommoa  mom  aail  of  prohnbility  porvu-.k^  tho  TolomM  of 
"  Kathleen,"  and  tho  story  ought  1o  aut  aa  a  first-ratv  antidote  to  ill-aawrted 
UniooB,  and  attomptv  U>  ovurlcnp  diefi^tivo  of  ruiik. 

It  would  GOQTiot  us  of  dofuctivo  obacrration,  if  wo  foJlod  to  add  that  tho 
author  of  "  Kathloua  "  oxhibita  in  hor  olovor  pagoa  a  ivruarkablc  gift  of  por- 
traituro.  Tako  tho  group  of  WilliamMtf,  as  w«  Hud  tbcin  oooh  time  that  we  an 
introduood  to  tho  habcnliufhor'e  b«ck  parlour  or  kitclivii  ut  ^toniutDuth  ; — good, 
ooay,  pcsdOTOiiB  Mr.  Williara«,  and  hismorqiK;tiri*l».-(t«r->inlf,  wIiom  btuk  in 
worao  thaahcr  bito,  audwho0«iauchpliuiiii':»orip«oc)i  is  <{uito  eoosiatout  with 
a  loader  heart  and  a  thorough  knowI'Mgo  of  human  onturv;  Bad  graro,  quwt, 
swoot- tempered  .4Jioo,  thoir  dau;^btor— and  test  thi>  jntiup  by  ita  treatment  of 
Ofrong«,  in  good  ruport  and  ill  rtipurt,  at  tho  flow  aud  ut  tiio  ubb  of  hLt  fortuoeu, 
and  it  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  bo  liaand  auiti«nUy  true  to  nature,  and  chanu- 
toriatiu  uf  such  circlea,  in  which  tbo  giaoo  of  real  chunty  tuu  token  root. 
Or  gliuico  at  the  London  office,  "  Rumnoy  and  Bumngj,"  with  the  aoatant 
Mr,  RuiuDoy  in  tha  xoon  markod  ""hvotc,"  3£r,  Fianoy,  tho  manager,  oDd 
tho  smart,  fashionable  nophewa  of  tho  priaoipal,  who  never  ao  much  aa  TotMih- 
aafu  a  Wk  or  a  wonl  to  the  new  amval  iu  tho  ooonliag-bouM ;  or  at  the 
owninga  at  hoiuo  in  Islington,  when.  Ooorga'a  dnra  ant  awkjod,  and  bis  weok- 
Bosaea  aeKi  through  by  Siutdy  Macnhcrson,  tiw  Sootctt  dark,  who  lias  initiated 
him  in  aeoing  lifo ;  or.  aniin,  ;it  ihv  interior  of  tho  railway  camage  in  which 
poor  Oearge  travels  with  llarry  I-Miiiuiida  and  otbor  aharpers  to  ue  Bocklty 
new ;  ana  it  will  be  impoMiblo  to  diooUow  the  doim  of  tno  writer  of  "  Katb- 
leon "  to  great  iJciU  in  portrait-Mintbg.  The  odmimblo  soenes  in  whidi 
Ooorga  is  lutroducvd  to^ nigh  ctroloe  at  Northington  Hall;  the  background 
and  Uio  by-play  in  which  tho  flaxrn-hiunxl  tlirl,  Uiaa  I^mbert,  detuina  or 
dismiasM  Hugo  rforthington,  acoordiug  aa  his  luck  is  up  or  down :  tho  capital 
cluster  which  iatroducaa  the  depatoliou  of  tenants,  and,  indcod,  all  the  aconaa 
in  which  the  gentler  and  higher  life  of  tho  story  is  depicted,  an  oqiuUy  derer, 
and  as  much  me  result  of  accuntDi^preaiataoo,  aa  thu  skotchea  of  a  lower  gndo 
of  soooty.  Little  touchea.  too— btn.  tlioni,  and  eraijrwhere— such  m  that  of 
Ur.  ScTuby,  Lhe  bead  tcoaati  oa&ing  the  address  f^m  tho  tooants  "a  sort  of 
memento  mor7  of  the  oocoaioo,  as  I  may  tay  "  (ii.  20!)),  erince  n  quaint  and 
ulwarrant  humour,  wiiich,  though  it  does  not  uturp  too  mach  spacv,  is  nvTOr 
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long  abaout  from  the  pagoa  of  "  Kathlocit."  But,  indeed,  tlio  whole  proceas  of 
the  gradual  cooliog  down  of  the  heroine  when  she  sees  Gaorije  aa  ho  really  is, 
and  huds  how  muoli  nearer  to  tho  standard  of  maahood  and  high  breeding  is 
tiiat  "  poor  Uugo,"  of  whom  t>he  Itiis  at  first  thou{>ht  such  acom,  is,  in  itself, 
a  description  replete  with  hnmour,  thoii^h  it  bo  hmnour  of  a  eubdoed  and 
refined  kind.  For  the  nearest  approach  '.o  a  sonsatioiirt  chapter  we  commend 
tho  reader  to  tho  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  in  tho  third  Tolumo ;  and 
for  a  very  touclwi^  and  natural  scene,  better  than  the  mont  thrilling  sensation, 
to  tho  chapter  entitled  the  "Hour  of  Need,"  wherein  fint  Kathleen  Sacoreis,  by 
the  delirious  utteninccs  of  Georgie,  that  ^ho  has  been  the  unintentianal  means, 
so  long,  of  robbing  Alice  of  a  loTe  which,  to  speak  sooth,  was  hardly  wortfiy 
of  her. 

Wherever — in  these  volumoa— there  ia  any  field  for  the  description  of  Bcenflrr, 
their  author  has  an  eye  for  folin^and  landscape,  an  oar  "  for  the  chirp  of  birds 
and  the  booming  song  of  iuse('ts,"a  ki-eu  sense  of  "the  sweet- eiuellmg  hill- 
aide."  Such  perceptions  do  not,  with  her,  minister  to  more  book-making ;  they 
do  not  force  thenkselVes  upon  us  out  of  seasou  i  they  make  themselves  felt  ^ 
tho  proper  moment,  and  contribute  to  the  ^^neral  uirof  rruMemftfunca  vhicDi 
is  the  charm  of  tho  story.  It  would  bo  hard  to  single  out  passages  for  present- 
ing separately  to  the  reader ;  but  this  is  iiu1y  n  proof  how  well  the  whole  tale  is 
compacted  and  hangs  together.  If  it  be  urged  by  adverse  critics  that  Sathteen 
is  an  imperfect  heroine,  they  are  welcome  to  this  prim^farU  truth ;  but  OUT 
answer  is  that  Kathleen's  im perfect! on  t^  ni'e  coin  pen satuil  by  the  perftctnesa  of 
Alice.  While  the  action  of  tho  atoiy  is  developing  tho  nrocessea  where&y 
Kathleen  is  cured  of  romance,  and  taught  to  know  herself  better,,  it  ftimiahM 
in  Alice  a  sweet  picture  of  calm,  devoted  womanhood,  content  to  bidb  her  tima, 
and  to  bo  truest  in  the  hour  of  ill-report  and  of  adversity.  We  hope  to  meOt 
tho  authoress  of  "  Kathloea"  again  in  tho  pleasant  fields  of  fiction,  which  sHs 
cultivates  so  successfully.  I.  Tf. 

St.   George's  Keij ;  a  Tale  fur  lim/s.     Bv  G.  W.  E.  Coohla:;,  B.A.     Iiondon : 

F'.  Wariie  &  Co. 

This  is  a  charming  tale  from  Ilouduras.  It  comes  from  a  oonntry  wltara 
the  crabs  run  on  dry  land^  oysters  cling  to  the  bntnchsa  of  trees,  md  th«  zKta 
ai'o  so  "  shockingly  tame  "  that  they  oome  and  warm  themselvea  by  tha  Baa, 
undisturbed  by  the  pi-csonee  of  human  beings.  St.  Oeorgo'e  Kay  m  tibe  name 
of  an  island  about  soven  miles  frnm  Itulimj.  Hope,  in  the  end  of  tbo  lut 
century,  lived  an  English  colonel  with  his  wife  and  threa  children.  Iheeoloael's 
life  ftimisbes  Mr.  ('oghlan  with  many  exciting  atoiiee  about  robbera  and  r'nlm, 
and  gives  him  many  opportunities  of  describing  the  scenery  and  natoml  niatocy 
of  the  isIuuL    This  book  will  be  read  eagerly  by  young  pei^Io.  X  S. 


VL— SnSCELLA^'EOCS. 

Indian  PoUly  ;  a  Tiem  of  ti-f  f^»trm  0/  Ailmiinfiralion  in  Indim.  By  OlllNllliM 
Omss^v,  Acenuntoot'Gcneml  to  the  Government  of  India,  PnUic  Wodn 
Department,  Fdlow  of  the  University  of  Oalontln.    LondML;  LangnMuu. 

MIajob  CSfESiTET's  woric  is  no  light  reading,  and  is  uotlikdy  fo  ellhr  urbA 
attraction  to  those  who  do  not  know  something  already  of  its  aal^ect;  bat  By 
those  who  do,  it  will  bo  found  replete  witTi  information,  exhibiting.,  m  vtt  daia, 
tho  macbinsry  of  the  Indian  Government  with  a  thoroughness  and  comjifctsnms 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  That  it  in  not  equally  full  and  BWisftuJhiy  an 
all  points— Hhat  "flic  army  "  and  "public- works,  forinstancBi  t^onW  oenify, 
the  one  eij^ty-two.  the  other  BBventy-two  pages,  the  "  judfeial  serriee  "  no  auae 
than  six,  wbilst  ther  relations  of  the  Indian  Government  1e  the  nattra  tBtatas 
are  only  reft:  re  I  to  in  a  ftv  pages  of  an  introductory  historimi  cha^CMF-^ii 


> 
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_^  bat  wb»t  vaUi  be  mpootad.  A  man  «aiutot  1>o  on  oooyolonnxlin ;  atid 
Cii9»nty'»  fUild  of  oxpari«iics  ia  nlrooily  so  larc*  as  a  soldier  uwl  s 
ftminciflr  Lhut  wr  cMtiinot  liiit  appr«riAt«  bm  Imiiualy  in  )"tii'hinir  with  liiit  a 
light  hand  <>ti  (Im>»»  i)e{<iirtiiit)iitA  »r  tha  Imliiiu  wrru-i  wiUi  wbiiji  it  nui}'  bu 
pmsunied  itiul  liu  in  Iom  tborouglily  aci|aaiat«il. 

The  innin  iilem  of  tbo  work  ia  perbapa  «xpTW8il  in  tba  foUowins  -worda  of  it« 
CDEiliiiitK :  "  liidtn  M  a  ffsWultnn  of  Htal«a  und^r  «  siiptvni*  UovBraniMiL" 
Mujur  Clxi-«ii»jr  cIkivx  ttial  lhi.«  l'oi]«ntiuu  in  at  {irMunt  uttcily  cliaotio :  booivM 
iu  beiag  dvUniuilj'  i>i-Kaai»Hl.  In  ao  duing,  h»  laka*  |7^t  ucoepUon  to  Mr. 
Bngbt'a  propoaal.  Uuvt  Iniltu  flhould  have  aUtut  aa  nuuijr  uidBpmant  iianin- 
aeuta,  coriMpondiug  diroctly  vitb  this  cauntrjr  (like  the  Deigabourisg  adooy 
of  Caylon,  wLom  daraloinnoat  haa  no  tmr  nutMtrif>|H>d  th:it  of  onjr  •rpuralsnt 
area  of  Imlian  tarritury),  m  it  hiM  twniity  tDilliim~  "f  ;>«fiil».  Mr.  Hn|[ht 
vouldtbua  Tataia  ia  Hn|claDd  iha  pivot  at  icnvnriituvut  tin-  iiU  the  aojianile 
Indian  i^alonis^,  if  v»  umjt  no  ooU  tham ;  Majoi  TlhMiiey  would,  on  tho  contrnry, 
pluoa  it  in  Indiit,  m^kitiji;  of  th«^  central  Uureritinenl  a  mere  oontroliiiig  powar 
oyer  (lU  tbv  pruviix-ua  <-oii)|iumu(I  thu  tV>il«nilti>a.  But  with  thii  impiirlttnt 
diftreiioa,  Alitor  Climiey'a  viaw"  t«iid  in  niuuy  renpeclo  in  thaamina  dinwtioii 
•a  Ur.  Brigbl'i.  Uu  would  apponiou  Briliah  India  into  ten  pn>vin«oa,  oaali 
tmier  a  governor.  ditiiUng  lieogal  into  thi««,  xit.,  Uennl.  Aflaan,  OfiMn. 
Britiah  Bnnnah.  Oudh.  Iliv  N'orik  WoHt  I'mvincoa,  the  I'aiuah,  Iho  Cantivl 
Pronuca*,  B'miliir.  nnd  Matlnua  (protmbly,  it'  Mujor  Ohans^  •  mcporivnooof 
tha  Weat  of  hM.%  htid  bc^n  mjuuI  in  )iiH  ttxp«nanco  of  tba  Eut.  Ii"  wunM  add 
Sind  at  least  to  the  nuiabor).  lie  aliowa  (■U'arLy  Itm  aril  naaulla  ariatDgfhiiB 
tlw  preaont  fiiianniil  nystem.  uudar  which  "  the  proviacial  Oovamtnouta  bora 
Bu  dinrt  ahnro  nr  intoraat  in  raising  thu  reTenues."  and  "  caanot  iiniiiMiiii  a 
aiuglo  itvin  of  Urn  publiij^  uwlabliahments  without  the  Kunetion  of  tlie  oantml 
Goirarui&oiiL,"  and  argoa  "a  nuiwulchungc,"  vis.,  that  "ihoravonuoauf  India, 

jnateodof  UdngdoaUwithaaoneiiMMimn ttbuuld  bsva^ai'dcdaadistincc 

provincial  nvamiea;"  aaAli  proriiuw  bviiig  "chovgod  with  ila  quota  of  tb« 

Saanil  exponaea  of  the  enipra.  which  it  shonUl  m>  nHiuind  to  OKitribata  to 
t  impmd  oxohtHinnr.'*  wfail«t  "tba  ranuiiwlnr  uf  it«  iumma  idioald  bn  loft  at 
ita  own  di«[>o«al."  A^aiu.  raongnMua^  tha  moinentoaa  flurt,  bo  ill  undttralood 
Itj  Gugliifa  BtBtaanisn,  that  "no  lax  thai  am  be  named  ia  soilable  to  th« 
«oiiditimia  of  tho  whole  i-ountr\',"  he  niftv^  "llji>  inib''!italion  of  dirrraity  for 
ODJifannity  in  1:ixiiti(>n."  To  atl  who  know  anythiuK  <'f  or  abinit  India,  it  will 
be  obvLoua  lliat  thou)  would  cunitiiuto  twi>  moinoiiuinn  Ktopit  towardn  pniijlkal 
doMBtmliaatian.  On  the  other  hand,  Uajor  fhouiey  adTDoat«atha  fteiiDQ  into 
0OB  of  tb4  three  dril  sorricm  on  the  one  hand,  nod  tba  thiee  armiea  on  the 
other.  HeaoemH  to  hiive  tnd«<idalmn«tn  porsonal  egnte  agaiait  the  tonn  "pre- 
aident^,"  which  it  i*  no  douht  trxi«  th:it  Indiui  >dniiiii«tretioii  baa  bjr  thin  liniv 
qaiteoat^rowii.iiui]  imrxuna  it  Ti'luitlli>«i]y  into  thwrtiU  tnotauictaaneM.  Major 
OhMft'T'*  criticimtiN  nn  thn  iVAicUto  charader  of  the  militanr  aiiialfnpnntioa 
•alieiui)  arc  acnrL-hin?  nnil  pffer^ir^.  t'nilcr  it.  the  condition  or  the  reetBontnl 
ottom  H  ao  peculiar  that,  whiht  the  mibstantivp  nrmy  |iroiDetkM]  uf  uBkwia 
~  lib  rin^ljnpmi  their  pnriod*  ot  mrfif*.  their  nguaeatal  adronoamaot 
I  nntirofy  ou  MhiitMin.    Hnnce,— 

**  Bo  alrwwe  ■  Dombiaittion  of  nh  and  oaprioa  Tarn  nerw  befure  Veoi  ■p)>IW  to  any 

f.    The  Marini;  <?T  tho  nun  may  parhajN  bs  appradalad  by  *uppMu>g  Uuit  in  Iho 

Mia*.  .  .  aii'^inint  might  Mco4niMnd«dbr  onr(>rth<>M|>tiuD«,tb«  lieuteaut- 

1  be  enpleyert  ti  «  maloT.  ami  the  najon  holdiag  vhergn  of  connuiioa.    8wh  an 

y.  M>  In  aa  amtanyii  fcwfNa.  rtaraamta  tka  mnditi'in  Nt  which  the  Indini 

n*  win  oldawtaly  arrlrc,  id  Mca  aa  tbo  i^iten  lau-ly  nubtbbMl  ahall  bo  fhOy 

rolnped. 

^11  tie  )«tween  the  efflnrntid  tiM  regiment  ia  thtu  d«rtrnj«1.  andtlw  amy 
'  a  nvra  Mx^ariDa  of  b«ttaIiona :" — 

"  Cador  aouh  «  dalo  uf  ihiaip,  a  prapn-  bond  uf  aaioii  batman  oSniia  and.  mm  i* 

npoMhlo.    The  evil  bomva  intcniifrit  during  war.  .  .  .  nacampalita  of  IMA  in 

nimlnn— ahrnut  ibo  «aiTy  enr  thn   Itm^.i]  ■nny  hai  been  engiyd  m  MM*  the  new 

ftiyiitOfn  fxmn  into  Cgtrv— <*<•*  an  CT'-mplittotibn  of  thi*.     One  tvgiBinit  aiarqli«d  to  the 

ha^Kdition  nadnr  ■  p«aimiR<[-ini  wlio  hud  joined  It  twa  4nj*  before;  the  eeeoad  In 

nbMnoMnd  w«i  eAeiatin^  fur  an  u^i'-ntnr.  itml  h<id  iMon  with  the  re|riinent  aboat  s(a 

nontht ;  (be  a^nlant  IimI  alio  bean  bfwartii  in  h-mpcnirily  from  aaolbrr  corps;  and  to 
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ma  one  of  the  jnniot  officcn;  alto^ther  onJj-  two  out  of  Beren  belonged  properly  ti  the 
ngimcnl.  .  .  .  f^uch  »  slote  of  thing*  is  fair  neither  to  officers  nor  men.  It  would  bo 
utterly  nn«uited  to  Europeno  troops ;  how  much  more,  then,  miut  it  b«  improper  for 
nativfB,  who,  it  is  geacmily  admitted,  require  'leading'  in  action  by  officers  whom 
thej  Icnow  and  h^Lve  conGdcnce  in  '." 

In  feet,  M^or  Chesnoy  assures  us  in  his  preface  th*t,  "  after  all  the  iliscus- 
sion  of  late  years,"  the  "real  reform"  of  the  Indian  army  "  has  yet  to  be 
undertaken;"  that  what  has  been  done  so  far  is  "at  best  only  u  proTisional 
arrangement,  raited  for  a  t«mi>orary  emergency." 

Space  foils  ma  hero  for  onterinR  at  dvio  length  on  Major  Chesnoy'a  obseira- 
tianB  OS  to  public  works  and  the  currency,  llo  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
railway  guarantee  system,  and  recommends  that  the  employment  of  joint-stock 
enterpriso  t^hould  lio  confined  to  the  makins  of  railways,  the  GkiTeminent 
directly  assuming  the  manaErement  of  them  when  made.  Irrigation  works,  ho 
cansitlers,  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Goremmont.  Of  his  proposal 
of  a  double  metallic  standard  for  India,  it  must  at  least  be  obserred  tliat  it 
runs  counter  to  the  most  matured  views  of  political  economists  at  the  present 
day ;  whilst  that  of  a  tmiverftal  Indian  paper-money  circulation,  all  district 
treasuries  being  made  offices  of  issue  and  payment  of  notes,  would  seem  likely 
to  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  danger, — snch  as  the  English  reader 
may  figure  to  himself  by  supposing  that  Bank  of  England  notes  were  issued 
and  made  payable  in  specie  in  every  European  capital  except  Stockholm,  Chris- 
dania,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow.  The  future  niaii  see  the  realization  of  snch 
a  dream ;  but  such  realization  is  hardly  near  at  hand. 

It  may  bo  added  that  Major  Chosney  strongly  recommends  a  larger  admisaiaa 
of  the  natives  of  India  to  participate  in  the  government  of  their  country ;  tho 
raising  "  the  salary  of  everj-  [native]  judicial  officer  and  servant  connected  with 
the  courts  throughout  the  country,  up  to  a  point  which  shall  place  him  beyond 
temptation;"  improved  prospects  of  promotion  for  native  officials;  avenues 
opened  to  hi^h  office  fur  natives  of  rank ;  the  extension  of  their  a^ncy  as  an 
unpaid  magistracy;  the  occasional  appointment  to  the  civil  semce  of  "the 
most  distinguished  and  well-conducted  '  native  students ;  and  the  granting  of 
commissions  to  "distinguished  native  soldiers,"  or  "natives  of  good  family 
vho  are  otherwise  qualified,"  which  shall  place  them  "  on  a  footing  of  profes- 
sional equality  with  European  officers  —the  native  commissioned  officers 
now  taking  rank  below  the  youngest  European  Bubaltcm.  J.  M.  L. 

Bandhook  nf  the  Oevgraphy  and  Stntiflia  of  the  ChuirJi.  Br  J.  E.  T.  WlLTSCH. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  JoHX  LEiTcn,  Esq,  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Eev.  Frederick  Dexisos  Machice,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  Ixmdon ;  Thomas 
Boswoi-th.     186S. 

Tnis  volume  follows  the  first  after  an  interval  of  uino  years,  a  delay  acoouutsd 
for  by  the  translator.  The  original  German  appeared  in  1846.  The  present 
portion  of  Mr.  L«itch's  labours  embracw  the  fourth  and  fiflh  perioos;  the 
former  commencing  with  Pope  Gregory  TEE.,  1073,  and  ending  with  the  death 
of  Innocent  III.  in  I21C,  and  the  latter  concluding  the  work  with  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  in  1^21  on  tho  eve  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolt  fiom  the  Pnnmcy 
of  Romt.'. 

The  plan  of  this  learned  treatise  is  excellent,  embracing  a  sturey  of  the  whoI» 
Christian  world,  and  expressing  in  the  fewetit  w<>rdB,  with  authorities  scrupu- 
lously detailed,  the  organic  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  See  of  Borne  of 
all  the  DIocceos  of  tho  Church.  We  are  taken  through  every  country  in  buc- 
cession  and  shown  tho  Archi episcopal  provinces,  and  when  their  archbishops 
first  received  their  Pallium  from  Bome,  which  was  the  sign  of  thedr  reoeptioa 
into  the  Papal  dominion.  Then  we  are  shown  the  Suf&agan  bishoprics  induded 
within  each  province  at  the  various  periods;  next  we  obtain  a  list  of  the 
monasteries  which  the  province  contamed ;  and  lastly  an  enumeration  of  the 
places  where  Councils  were  held,  with  the  dates  of  their  occnrrenoe.  ThiMS 
several  views  furnish  us  with  materials  for  determining  ecclesiaatical  geography, 
for  there  Is  no  attempt  at  the  delineation  of  boundaries,  nor  is  the  ymrk.  aODOoa- 
TOuied  with  maps ;  nor  yet,  we  may  add,  is  there  any  recogiutia&  d  those 
Piilatine  territonea  under  the  temporal  sway  of  the  mediseral  prelates,  m,  tat 
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iiutuKM,  OUT  DurK&m,  uiid  ni'tre  eapecUUy  tha  ««cil«eaa«ticd  slcciontM  oT 
th«-Bluii«aiid  othor  G<:<ntiiui  loi-dahi]ifl  ot  the  Uhurdi.  Spiritual  jm-iadictioii 
Alone  ifl  iiotic«d  by  WiluUi.  Tb«  •tadont  who  roquiros  mow>  xaxai.  gw  to 
6j[niuHr*B  imporUnt  voik.  BoMila>Mluigiieat«mtoruil  gai<lo,U>OBtiunieiutioii 
orUiftmODMtM-tM  niul  the  Oouncib  in  nnak  pruvuioo  iscQiwidcvcd  Mfumulunjf 
au  indox  to  itt^  roligiuuB  nctinty  vritbiii  tlie  ]>oriud  uniler  roview ;  and  tliue  lou 
w«  linvo  a  ht\KM  i^i  c«mx>iu-iMa  of  protiaco  with  prorinoe  and  otmntiy  with 
conntiy  ia  tliin  rasrxwt. 

Tbo  woik  fxhibits  »  great  caadonrntioo  of  mattor  uid  ootuidonihlo  uid 
rooritoiiooA  roaoanjh.  We  lutv«  aoujtht  to  test  tlio  toJuq  of  it  by  tumia);  to  th« 
"Chimb  Piori&ooe  of  Iroknd"  Tur  uuiPaurtK  i'uriod,  tliuiWng  an  important 
«ubj«^ot  bf  »lnUy  ju«t  novaud  ollWioR  somo  poLnta  of  complicatjoa.  Ijclaudwos 
ono  of  tlio  last  ot  the  old  Niitioiiiil  CSmicbns  to  admit  Papal  EUiiremac^,  haring 
ntn  u  tino  oouraoof  nomo  scrcn  wataruw  of  indoponidoiuw  baforo  roooiviti);  tUo 
BomaQ  PaUiiuu,  ItuI  prior  to  enttinntf  into  thi»  diivct  tvlation  -n-ilh  llit!  Pujiul 
.Se«  tho  Uiahop*  of  Irolaiul  hod  plaooil  thuasalToa  uiMler  tho  Triiiuicj  ol  t'uuter- 
biin*.  Nor  la  Ihin  tho  only  complicatiot).  Iriab  (.'hri^ooity  about  1h»  mioo 
pOTiod  voa  nuLnin^  ou  to  two  distinct  and  riTnl  linos,  t}to  Danixh  eiittLotncata  oa 
tb*  «a«t  oout  hanng  wpantcd  tbvir  CUarch  In^m  Uto  untivo  od«;  00  that  tho 
Mporat*  octaOD  of  thaM  two  bodios  iu  reliktitm  tu  ('uiTcrbury  haa  to  bo  lupt  froo 
f rom.  ouofuatoo.  Wo  aro  romjioiled  to  aoy  that  wo  found  Wilts ch'a  account  of 
tbo  (lioooeaa  relations  of  tho  Iriab  Cburob  in  this  important  period,  his  Fourth. 
by  no  moosa  ludd.  Concioo  iaformation  and  Htudj«d  broTity  In  thv  ncoid  of 
not*  dctaonda  a  style  and  divtion  beyond  ovorytbing  wull  wt^hud  uiid  «xaGt. 
Tho  samo  faulta  hare  not  strock  us  in  otiiar  iKiita  i>f  tho  volume,  and  we  nra 
Jflad  to  bo  ablo  to  odd  that  erory  AtudL-ut  oi  (.'hurch  history  wUI  thank  tlift 
(routtlalor  and  pubUahar  for  adding  tbia  TuJuoblo  woik  to  Eogbah  literature. 

J'hr-tMliigy,  and  iU  ^pjilioituiH  ti  I^dttatlixt,  IntanUu.aitd  Prutin  IH4fiplite.  By 
ihia»  V.  UuowNE,  Vi.D.  (Kdinb.).  fonnotly  Pupil  IHaMctor  for  L«cturoB 
to  tho  lat«  Ih-.  Jitmes  Uacartaoy,  Probssor  af  Anatomy  nivd  Sargery  (Trin. 
Coll.,  I>tiblin]i.    L<Madon:  lliokoraaod  Sod.     1K(W. 

The  h'undawttitat  PrineifJit  0/  Phrntcb/yy  an  tht  only  Princij^et  tapabtt  0/  Mnjr 
TtetMtiitii  wit/i  thi'  /mnuKrriaftfy  and  fmnofiuHty  o/the  Soot,  Bjr  Jaxis 
R.  L.  Caksok,  M.D.    London :  HouIhIod  and  Wright.     18C8. 

.' Wc  in  not  admire  tbu  titlituf  the  aQooDduf  these  books,  but  tho  work  oontuns 
•ome  very  arousing  matter.  Tho  author  says,  smartly  ouough,  that  the  ildUnca- 
tions  of  chatuctor  ffixen  by  a  lecturer  on  jdirenology  whoso  lecture.^  ho  onco 
attended,  wore  bo  acGursIe,  that  "  if  ho  had  donit-d  l^u  truth  of  phrenology,  ho 
miut  hiivo  admitted  the  iiupinitiou  of  tho  deltiHutor."  And  be  telU  a  i:spital 
Btory  about  a  cIsrgymaD  who  vaa  oace  in  lore  vitb  phreiicJogy,  hut  changed 
his  mind  for  a  reason  which  has  operated  Iu  cases  within  our  own  Mraonol 
knowledge.  This  olerg^-man  belioTtNl  in  phrenokigy.  and  used  to  "dclinoato" 
ohamuter  himself  on  ^ranolo^col  prinaplea.  Onu  day  ho  proposod  to  tSj. 
Canon  to  go  to  a  pnrenolo^ii-t'B  and  hnro  bis  own  bvoul  cxiiiniued.  Mr. 
Oarson  made  him  taVo  otT  his  white  uoclci^oth,  and  they  went  together  to 
tlko  magioian'a  studf,  tho  olergymau  promising  to  come  oat  to  Mr.  Caiaon 
irtwu  the  examination  wan  conduded.  Now.  onlf-an^hour  was  quite  loag 
enough  for  the  purpose ;  and  whon  three  hours  hud  povsed  without  the  clorgy- 
man'a  kemnng  his  promise.  Mr,  ('an^un  thought  it  was  hi^  time  to  look  ana 
up.  He  (lid  so,  and  found  him  unpaged  in  a  loud  altercotuio  with  tho  nhrouo- 
logist,  bocausa  bis  *■  oharmoU-r,"'  as  written  out.  woa  not  quit©  up  to  hJa  <(wn 
«<[wetations.  Hie  pknaulogtst  refttsed  to  oltor  Ins  deiiucatioa ;  and  Ur. 
Carson,  being  appealed  to,  confirmed  its  occuncr.  The  deirgyiuao,  who  won 
vtiU  diMOtisfied  and  angry,  inostcd  upon  reftrring  the  doeument  to  a  tadr  who 
knaw  him  woU.  The  nevit  woa  again  the  same ;  and  the  lady  declared  tlutt, 
wheroaa  At  bad  formorly  thought  j^nnolngy  DODsenBO,  sbo  abould  now  begin 
to  think  thero  vaa  somethiug  in  it.  The  dergyman,  however,  mDiotitned  that 
his  "character"  was  very  iuoorrecl,  and  said  be  should  in  future  think  phre- 
nology all  "  hamVug."  We  regret  to  hnvo  tu  add  that  then  ia  a  bumcroua 
bonlEmmio  about  Idx.  Carron's  stylo  whiob  ia  not  raptaseattd  by  our  abotroot. 
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Ws  onoe  took,  at  his  awn  request,  a  mechanic  to  have  hi^  h«ad  examined  hj  a- 
phrenologist.  He  was  evidently  hurt  at  rome  of  the  magiciiiu's  criticisms,  and 
turned  very  red  in  the  face,  though  he  made  no  complaint.  Evidently  thinking 
to  pose  the  good  man,  he  asked,  "Come,  vhat  should  you  eay  I  was  f"  "Well, 
repliod  the  phrenologist,  "  I  should  say  you  hod  aomothiiig  to  do  with  mane." 
Now,  the  man  was  a  map-engraver:  and  this— to  employ  a  TUlgarism — shut 
him  up ;  it  looked  so  very  mnch  like  magic !  Yet  nothiiiff  could  bo  simmer. 
The  man  was  evidently  u  mcehauiu  of  some  kind.  lie  hod  largo  Locality, 
Porm,  and  Constnittivenees,  If  he  had  hod  an  enterprising  head,  with  a  more 
energetic  temperament,  the  phrenolneist  might  have  said,  "  You  on,  or 
would  like  to  DO,  a  traveller.  If  he  Iiad  hud  larger  Couceutrativcnesa,  with 
good  Number,  and  a  better  intellectuul  region,  the  answer  might  have  been, 
"You  ore  a  chess-player."  As  it  fell  out,  Uie  answer  was  an  intelligent  gueaa, 
made  by  a  man  who  knew  the  world,  but  founded  on  true  phrenological 
reasons. 

The  attitude  of  physiologists  towards  phrenology  at  the  present  time  is  W6ll 
known  to  bo  hostile  ;  in  somecases,  contemptuous.  Mr.  Bam,  a  psychologist  of 
the  "  Oanglioaic  school,"  has,  it  is  notorious,  written  a  book-full  of  objectioD* 
to  the  science,  scarcely  one  of  which  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  nave  an 
atom  of  weight.  As  these  notices  are  sJl  signed,  wo  arc  only  expressing  oar 
individual  view,  when  wo  say  that  wo,  poraonally,  have  n  mudi  firmer  &ith  in 
the  cranioscopy  than  we  had  twenty  years  a^ ;  and  that  we  believe  the  psy- 
chology, imperfect  as  It  obviously  is,  is  incomparable  an  an  instrument  of 
analysis.  Its  value  is,  indeed,  partly  admitted  by  the  fact  of  the  gndnal 
adoption  of  go  large  a  portion  of  its  termuiology  into  comiiiou  use.  Of  course, 
cases  on  one  side  only  prove  nothing,  and  n  row  of  beads  in  which  a  certaia 
special  faculty  and  a  certain  special  configuration  coincide,  is  of  no  uaa 
if  you  can  produce  another  row  in  whii'li  the  two  things  are  shown  to  have  no 
connection.  But  it  is  imiw>ssible  for  nn  to  conceive  a  stronger  empirical  pre- 
sumption in  finTour  of  anj'  conclusion  than  that  which  is  affoi'ded  in  favoor  of 
the  cranioscopy  by  the  simjile  observotion  of  heads  ranged  in  charactoristio 
groups — heads  of  poets,  heads  of  devotot^s,  heads  of  actors,  head8  of  paintere, 
heads  of  musiciani^,  heads  of  soldiers,  and  so  on.  Or.  again,  by  contrasting 
the  mole  and  female  head,  where  the  phronologists  mark  the  busts  for  Attach- 
ment and  Love  of  t-liildrcn.  Or  again,  by  studying  the  progi-ess  of  the  science 
under  the  hands  of  Gall  and  Spur/iieim.  Take  Spurzheim's  first  raw  hint  of 
what  they  had  observed  with  regard  to  pen:ons  who  saw  visions  and  readily 
believed  in  wonderful  stories,  and  note  the  gradual  accretion  of  facts,  till  you 
get,  at  lost,  the  demonstrated  organ  of  Wonder.  The  very  mistakes  made  in. 
the  process  are  among  the  most  striking  suggestions  of  the  mibstantial  truth  of 
the  result — a  thing  which  often  happens  in  other  pursuits.  Yet  phrenology 
mokes  but  little  way  in  this  countrj-.  SpurKheim  prophesied  that  the  science 
would  languish  for  a  long  while  after  his  death  and  that  of  Gall,  and  he  ntw 
a  good  reason.  Everything,  he  said,  has  many  students,  but  only  a  few  philo- 
sophers ;  and  phrenology  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  wait  a  long  while  for 
its  next  architect,  however  numeroxis  tho  hoilmcn  may  be.  There  was  no  ano- 
ganco  in  this,  for  physiologists,  with  one  accord,  admit  the  value  of  thelahomv 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheiin,  and  the  improvements  which  their  labours  have  led 
to  in  the  treatment  of  the  insano,  the  sick,  and  tho  young,  are  incalenlablf 
groat. 

One  reason  for  tho  decay  of  the  impression  mode  in  England  in  favour  of 
phrenology  by  Gall  and  his  coadjutors,  is,  no  doubt,  the  insincerity  of  so  many 
of  its  profcsKOTs  when  a  case  which  appears  anomalous  is  presented  to  them. 
Instead  of  frankly  admitting  the  difficulty,  and  letting  it  rest  till  they  find  (if 
ever)  a  solution  which  esactly  fits  it,  they  do— whut,  in  another  place,  some  of 
the  Christian  apologists  denounced  by  Mr.  Parrar  in  the  last  number  of  tiiis 
Eeyiew  do — they  invent  the  best  reconciliation  they  con.  Now  it  is  perfoctiy 
jplain — it  ought  to  be  plain  to  a  child — that  tho  psychologj'  is  exceedinglj* 
incomplete;  and  that,  while  it  is  so,  dit&cultics  must  often  meet  us. 

In  America  wo  believe  real  progress  has  been  made  in  the  cmniosoopy;  and 
the  manuals  that  come  from  that  side  are  exceedingly  shrewd,  particularbr 
on  questions  of  temperament.  In  their  bust  will  be  seen  marked  a  new  "organ, 
which  they  very  oddly  call  "Human  Nature  I"  This  is  an  unconscious  mauvnus 


flaiMtittriej  but  W6  hvn  not  Uu>  IamI  doulit  1 
ttvw iafieatioa.  Thon,  again, Ihcy  have  iliviik-d 
UvpOr,  vludl  ft>)Ute  upon  Woiuwr;  and  tliu  lover,  WKkli,  by  tliv  pftth  of 
Humaiir  au<l  Mii»ic,  oomTnuntaalrj  mora  directly  with  tVJour  und  V^nn. 
AauttivauMa  tliuj>'  tiuvu  bJso  diridwl  into  two — tho  gn-^ail-mit  itad  tho  selet'irfl 
AnuitiTaniesf.  The  nnnc  with  AdhmirRfioiiai  tir  Attur-lmi-.-nt.  It  mayoccm  to 
auroUas  pvo^e  that  tbc  «ri?  or  th»  haml  muld  tint  (KMaibly  <lisUiu:iu«h  "tirh  &no 
gmdatioM  m  vizo  and  &pm  na  all  thia  cai7ie«  vilu  it ;  but  tiie  (livt  in,  thv  t^ 
und  Hbo  ^Imid  ani  uqoal  to  ntach  fiuor  tiu>)c<t  than  tbaao :  tiw  ejo  is  m  ukI  to  tae 
bUk  uf  ocmadoiuly  meavttmg  a  nry  nanll  (huitiou  of  an  iadi ;  aiid  Iho  hand 
<»u  toll  liba  aao  of  a  pictum  at  a  ainglv  frrtich.  Uadoubtedly,  howorcT,  tba 
oombLDotiou  of  pB^choloKioal  iatelligeticv,  ktiovled|^  uf  ^-  irorld,  lukd  inaai- 
intlutivi'  akitl  itfjoiiiHo  to  maka  Uio  ]ilir«iiolD;pi»I  pU(laeD])her  mtiot  be  a  vtiry 
rareooQ. 

Till'  two  liooke  Won?  us m  iicit.hor  oomnioiid  tor  disooimDetid.  PiunvoLogr 
wm  alvnij'A,  ve  bulieri!,  niutv  ["'jiiiliir  in  Soitli'iml  titan  ia  England,  itud  it  is 
intojaettng  to  find  iliat  it  ia  <iliU  utteuded  to  by  intalUiceot  and  cultifutisl  n>«Q 
vbo  LaTv  mocb  pby^iologicid  kiiovledge,  Uut  Dr.  Bcuimo  aitd  Dr.  Gatw>a  are 
&r  too  dinoutaira ;  and  vhLlo,  iu  our  opiiiiiju,  diaposod  to  claim  tuo  mocb  for 
pbronolngy,  flir  toti  ntiiiiy  Ui  iic^juii-'wa  in  gifMi'-inodiiPViil  ways  of  putliof 
ndip'va-'r.rutli— way.'"  wliitli  iTTentc  irntluitiiii^tlillicultinntbu*  OL<c<^itat«  ronnd- 
abuiit  imcf  grataitous  ^olutiotix.  Phr-iii'iloKy  Iwivha  ercry  ivtligioiu  quoalioa 
azBoU;  whore  it  woa.  If  lliura  in  any  dilllcuity  wliiitcTL'r  in  bclienng  mttk  man 
ia  imiiKTrtal  bccatuo  hrt  line  a  btidy  vliii'}i  dJcs.  plinfiinlojry,  obviously,  aaXj 
pUflben  that  difRtmlty  a  «U'|i  ftirtli'^r  up.  If  it  bus  any  boanui;  on  tho  quoatioa 
of  btunan  rMpanKibility,  Lhnt  itui-otinn  neinl  nul  bi' <li4CU:<M>'l  with  opponanta 
who  bolioro  i:i  hentditarf  drpravit^.  Kor  with  thiKM  whu  iMrlicri}.  »«  mofft 
pct^lo  do,  that  oTt  ry  ona  la  bum  Willi  a  dolIi)it«,  ttiuii;;h  imidiliublt!  cbaraoter; 
DouaiMo  thiLt  is  jutt  what  pbioanlo^»t4  I  liciniHo1r>>a  awort.  As  fbf  Lhoae  who 
SHMit  that  »ur  nlmmrlur*  d'-p'mil  oiirinOy  iii«m  iroiniDg  and  caroiunnlaaoea, 
they  an.  iti  tho  fii-^  pUi^.  not  wt>rlh  jiowili-r-  and  ohot :  and  in  the  Hecoud,  they 
may  \iv  iliiiIiK]K<<d  Cn<m  ihtTir  ridittuloun  p<»ittau  more  aaaily  vtUioul  the  kolp  v( 


phnmobgi-  than  witli  it. 


I.  W. 


VJI.— OERMAN  LITKBATUBE. 


and  XoaoATB,  ffnir'WM  -Vr/wr,  Gttmt  Otrdm.] 


.  Av  MoLV-rv*!  Warkon,  mit   philolagiaahoti 
'■■!>   van    iiauitAXS   i'BTKcuK.      uLnlaig: 


oud  hialoriifdiMi   I. 

V«di«  Tom  Til.  IkttUug. 
Tstbeopituon  uf  tlarr  h'n'  '  i  lii-nt,  allhnigh  abundantly  commentad 
on— of  latL-  TVAiw  mora  mpuc-ialiy— by  liix  ailmtrioff  iwuatiijniMU,  baa  not  yat 
hod  Ills  worlut  tntitad  wiia  pio|M-i'  critical  molliod.  Thore  it  groat  iwad.  ho 
ooiiHiderH.  that  tii'rman  cnidiluui  and  paii«<i)tly  miiiulc  inviKtigiihuii  Im  hniughl 
to  boar  upitii  the  great  comic  di-aiantist.  and  biK  own  Wwi-k  m  uulj'  otfuiud  un  a 
uontributtuu  to  (uch  an  oxhuuxtivc  Miilipn'-L»\io(U)  a.s  ho  yui  hapes  to  aea 
produood.  To  u»,  w  own,  tlta  laboriuiiit  prxluulion  bcfoie  \u-  looki  almoot  fika 
a  burlaaqiia  upon  Guruuio  oriUciiuti.  It  ocLnpiaa  itaelf  vxclumvoly  with  tiM 
pnpor  nimuM  that  a]>{>cai  in  HuUdro's  plays,  and  pia  auUior  lay<  g*^<at  Anac 
upon  Ibo  importance  and  Hi^iifiranm  of  tlinir  varixl  durivatiou*.  Tho  vraator 
nnmlMr  by  lur.  hv  ^iiralr  lufonnu  ua,  iin;  i-illiur  of  ijr«ok  origin,  or  Preneli 
uuffiM  in  ixpuunun  Uiiu  !  TtiuiuHl  luuy  bod;vidod  botveon  l^iiii.  i^piuiiBh,  and 
Italian;  aoma  few  am  i&firc  inTentiona;  ctill  fowar  ara  derivMl  mim  Somitio 
aoarou,  no  nanie dinotly  diauii  fnmi  liei-man.  or  Owmauiotuigius.  But  who 
— out  (^  Qormaof — who  that  kiiowa  and  «i^uy«  Moli^  will  earo  to  \ui\»  hi* 
notica  ditootcd  to  auch  ucddunta  as  thwu  l**  L.  C  S. 
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FalSorama-Oceanisch-Amtrikanitehe  Vnterttichungen  und  Au/  Jddrwigen  mit 
Wetentlieker  Beruehaichtigung  Dfr  BiblUchfn  UrgeKhiden.  Aut  dem  Naeltlatt 
Eitut  Amerikanischrti  AHtrthumt/onchtn.  Locdoii:  Williuiui  ftnd 
Norgato. 
This  is,  at  all  evonts,  an  ori^al  book,  luming  at  uotMog  less  tfaan  a  com- 
plete mTemion  of  our  geographical  and  historicar  srstema.  Dr.  Qeorge  Broim 
— a  learned  Fhiladelpman,  uow  deceased — fouud  oiinself,  it  appeara,  greatly- 
perplexed  iu  his  biblical  etudiea  by  the  complete  omission  in  the  Fenbtteuoli  <^ 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  great  continent  of  America.  Here  was  a  book 
that  he  accepted  aa  an  infallible  authority  as  to  the  origin  and  earlieat  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  yet  his  most  careful  investigations,  both  of  the  sacrod 
text  and  a  great  mass  of  commentaries  thereon,  left  this  perplexity  wholly 
unremoved.  Dr.  Brown  determined  that,  as  a  record  of  the  world's  history, 
the  Bible  must  have  been  hitherto  entirely  misunderstood,  "closed  with  seven 
seals,"  " covered  with  a  veil"  which  his  hand  was  destined  at  last  to  roiee. 
One  idea,  one  principle,  one  method  flashed  into  his  mind,  whereby  "into  Qm 
darkneas  light  might  be  brought,  into  contradiction  harmony,  into  oonfiision 
simplicity  and  order."  The  clue  to  the  whole  mysterj^  was  this.  America  waa 
the  old  world,  our  hcuiispheio  the  ne^-.  The  original  appearance  of  man, 
indeed,  took  place  in  a  vast  island  between  the  two,  which  he  believes  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  racific.  Hence  the  first  human  family  migrated  raaf ward  ; 
therefore  America  was  the  land  first  peopled,  America  the  scene  of  all  the 
<;rpnts  narrated  in  Clencsis.  It  waa  there  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel  was 
built,  there  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  ensued.  Noah's  Ark  grounded  on 
the  island  of  (.'uba,  not  the  peaks  of  Ararat.  The  events  we  associate  with  the 
land  of  Egypt  really  occurred  in  Central  America,  and  Moses  led  his  people 
northwards,  not  across  the  Bed  Sea  of  the  oast,  but  that  of  California,  and 
thence  over  by  Bebi'ing's  Straits  into  tho  new  wi»-lil  of  Asia.  These  views  Dr. 
0.  Brown  put  out  iu  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  select  few  in  his  own 
country  about  thirty  years  ago ;  but  the  lectures  form  a  very  small  part  etf 
this  strange  book,  of  which,  perhaps),  the  strongest  feature  is  tnat  Dr.  Brown's 
hypothesis  should  be  adopted,  and  at  the  present  time  ferveutlj'  advocated,  by 
a  learned  German  editor  whose  name  is  not  given.  In  his  mtrodaotion  he 
reminds  us,  in  capital  letters,  of  the  origin  of  the  Copemican  system.  How, 
he  asks,  was  astronomical  truth  got  at  ^  By  an  inversion  of  the  views  before 
hold.  Tho  editor  has  great  faith  in  inveision,  and  by  &eely  employioR  this 
process  in  the  matter  of  the  two  hemispheres,  he  flatters  himself  he  is  able  to 
reconcile  tho  text  of  Scripture  with  the  known  course  of  human  events.  Tho 
book  mainljr  consists  of  his  notes  on  the  lectures,  notes  in  which  much  erudition 
and  ingenuity  are  displayed,  and  fi-om  which  a  good  deal  of  curious  informatio& 
may  be  gathered.  L.  C.  8. 

■  Unitre  Ztit.    Deutsche  Jievue  dtr  Qegenwart.    Leipzig ;  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 

This  volume  consists  of  9o6  closely-printed  pages,  and  contains  long  and 
elaborate  articles  on  all  imaginable  subjects,  as  French  politics,  tobacco  duty, 
Victor  Cousin,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Heinnch  Ileine,  Austria,  German  painters  in 
Abyssinia,  immortality,  and  the  newest  German  philosophy.  It  is  tbe  volumo 
for  the  half  year  of  what  we  may  call  tho  German  Contemporary  ^Beriew. 

J.  H. 

Dtr  dniifdic  Proteiianlenverein,  tmd  aei>!e"Bedenfutig  in   dm  Akten  darguMtt. 
Von  Dr.  Dakiel  ScnENKEL.     Wiesbaden:  ('.  W.  Kreidel's  Verlag.   ^,_ 

''  At  the  present  time  when  progressive  and  reat-tionarj-  tendencies  in  opoi 
conflict  wiUiin  the  pale  of  our  own  National  Church  are  engaging  so  muoh  of 
the  attention  of  earnest-minded  men,  this  pamphlet,  put  out  in  explanation 
of  the  I'rotestant  Union  of  Germany,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  intereet. 
Dr.  Schonkcl,  who  comes  forward  as  tho  champion  of  its  principles,  accepts  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  present  work,  the  spiiit  of  which  will  be  at  onoe 
apparent  from  one  or  two  of  Lis  inti'oductory  remarks.  "  Protestantisni,"  says 
he,  "has  broken  with  the  mcdiiovul  form  of  Christianitr  in  three  particulars. 
First,  it  rejects  all  priestly  mediation,  all  priestcraft  whatever.  Secondly,  it 
requires  an  independent  confession  of  faith,  a  personal  conviction;  a  merely 
traditional  and  passivoly^received  belief  ^having  no  value  in  its  eyes.    SStird^, 
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it  \&yt  DA  strftftA  on  oxt«niivl  fornu;  spiritual  pnoo  wl  fultrnmhip  villi  Ood 
Iwtng,  it  liaU*,  iEid«iwti<loiit  of  thoao." 

1  Ihoi*  ta  a  eoDfliot  nov  f^icig  on,  thn  vrit/^r  Btut4i,  Kitvccn  L'atbolioijin  and 
j  Protettlojitiaia,  [io  ths  Tory  midsl  of  the  Ocrman  rrotsatant  (.'huivli  itself, 
f-imd  Iho  oltject  0/ the  L'nionis  "thtrmfieat  f\ftht  J'rrtut.iui  C'iiircA  in  It-r  tyirit 
I  c/  Kt-aKf/tlii'Jit  I.il/rrti/,  itttd  IN  Uartnoay  urith  tAr  tiHivtmal  '  t'ultui^'Jitivltffunfat' 
»/  nuT  tim^." 

Thft  Prot«!ttant  TTiiton  held  its  fint  meetitigiit  Frnnlifort  in  theaotutnu  of 
IfifiS,  its  laM  at  Btfinum  in  tho  Jims  of  thu  preeoiit  yosr.  A»  nifijr  b»  sapptMod, 
th»  greatest  freedom  rejgos  in  its  diecuBaions,  and  Tcry  ■witlolv  divergent  i-inwa 
ATO  beld  by  iU  mambar*.  Ae  luAy  al^  bo  trappoMd,  its  opponent*,  vbothor 
ItnmaD.  ratholin*  or  bolongirig  to  tho  iio-cnlloa  orthodox  mrty  vithin  Urn 
Sffurmod  (Lurei,  do  dot  Mcruplo  I0  obargij  it  not  only  with  ovary  form  of 
Imtm^,  bat  utt«t  irreli^^.  Ihia  ohiiri^  Dr.  Sohonsel  foirently  mbots. 
B«li^OD,  occordiuff  to  bun,  is  iobfrreut  iii  bonuuti  nstuTK ;  it«  fomu  mny  bo 
trannitory,  its  cpint  8t*ma.l.  "  Even  though  io«n  ebotild  (V.rMikft  Ood,  God/' 
lin  holds,  "  will  not  forrako  mAQ-"  Uut  it  ia  ono  of  tiio  fundnmentul  phnciploi 
of  Iho  I'rotosLint  Umon  to  distiogui^  bi9t«-<ion  roligioii  uid  dof^atio  thf>ol9^. 
Veryducidi-ddii-ewitic-s  of  opioioa  arc,  it  provUiuu,  *iuitfi  coiiaiatent  with  \xa^ 
of  apiiit  and  uuity  of  Nction. 

"IiotROtnr,  "  my*  Dr.  8chenkol.  "Ihinlt  with  Luthtr,  othpn  with  ^Cwinnliiu:  Mom 
■bLRimor  forth  thABi^BtoTiM  of  tbeOodbdad  iu  A«itn,  othen  in  AtiiaoAuan  forrnulus : 
Hoie  I 
mcutoDMs  I 

nnd  bnilliirtKiod  thftt  tho  Matter  bu  taught  a*,  b>  mnly  ' 
Imfon)  mrn,  anil  wnxr  thd  b&d^  of  that  kve  whj«b  tha  M&iUT  boa  doclamd  the  onu 
OtaoDtiiil  diitiucTtioD  botvixt  Clu-ibtiuii  anil  noa-Chrinian."  L.  C.  S. 

BibliUhfJt  ItumoTutudfT  Dithluitgm.    Hemiu^fl^olMn  tod  Qkstxv  Halleb. 

Hidlo:  Vcrlag  von  O.  £mit  Dnrthol. 

TlOi  flieries  of  Litllo  books  appearicg  uudor  this  title,  aooording  to  tbvir 

progr&aimo,   ootuiinbrads  the  bumoroua  iu  all  ita   bnutoliee— comoAy,  bur- 

uMOo,  sod  satin;  neither  ia  any  poi)tic4l  form  to  bo  oxcLndod,  th«  plaa 

.  «]nbncd]ie  dnuDoi,  «poa.  lyrics,  romaaoo,  &c    And,  uorooror,  tnauUtiona  mn 

to  be  Ireelygivon  m  veil  u  ori^nid  poenis.    Of  tbo  time  Tolumoa  tliat  h«TO 

•Iroady  afipearod,  cue  id  a  traoslalioa  of  a  play  of  Aristopbajii-H ;  the  others 

'  ooatun  ooltDOtions  of  short  pooma.    It  ia.  we  all  knuw.  diflicult  for  oue  iiution 

,  to  ootor  into  tho  htunoor  of  auothor ;  ajid  luost  of  ua,  probably,  b«Te  a  precoa- 

'  «eiTed  opimoa  w  to  ihv  ponderous  and  dreary  naturo  of  Qcnnsti  wit,  Uut  looat 

oeitainly  the  peruanlof  thmo  aelvotod  apocimcus  will  not  tond  to  romovc. 

I«  C.  S. 
Dai  StttSodijft!  t'n  tim  Jfftotchfartutm  uad  dU  ffpirlwtitt  iititr  VtraoJrtHtUiFiU 
I*nleyomtna  :u  fintr  EtiituJogit  dtr  OtIturtolSur.     Von  Dr.  A.  BjUTUX. 
Berlin. 
"Wats  I'opo  wrote  hia  famous  Uoo, — 

"TLa  prapK-r  atudy  of  mankind  U  taaa." 

lio  little  drosint  what  tbs  study  of  man  would  become  under  ita  now  form  snd 
title  of  aQthropoloOT-  W*  uto  bero  baforo  us  tho  Prolegomena,  in  uld> 
fttohiaaod  temu  the  Fre&cs  or  Introduction,  to  a  work  on  the  ethnology  of  tho 
cdnliiwd  races,  and  thia  rroleeotaeua  Blan«  constilutes  a  valamiuoua  work,  a 
■niy  closely  printtfd  octavo  Yolomje.  According  to  tho  title  it  bears  it  shotdd  be 
linutud  Id  the  pntlimioary  quostioo  of  tbo  oonstancy  of  t«oe  or  the  limits  uf 
cbiui;;u :  but  hia  Nubj«<t  cairisa  thv  uutltor  OTer  a  wide  field  of  Duet  and  tp9ca> 
latioti,  and  tho  result  la  a  Torj*  substantial  work  ou  anthropology. 

Dr.  Iiaatianapp««rs1o  have  read  arerTtking;  tliismao'a&cta.and  that  tuas's 
1 1baurio«,  >J1  tbiU  can  be  gathered  from  oooks.  aeetns  hmiliar  to  bim ;  and  tfaoea 
of  our  couutrymsn  who  read  Qwnuui  with  so  nach  facility  that  a  vprj*  wiidito 
and  cuinbruuM  stylo  is  no  obstsGle  to  thuir  e^joym«Dt,  will  SnO  to  kia  book  a 
fund  of  iufomiiition  and  of  tbongfaL  It  striut  us  an  HvficUmi  in  order  and 
wuthod.  but  we  mart  Mmfess  tltat  we  hare  not  had  Uisuro  to  do  fuU  justioo 
to  it. 

It  is  an  ambittous  work,  what,  in  commoa  pulance,  is  called  metsphysica]. 
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that  Ib,  the  author  seeks  alva^s  some  last  generalization.  Thus  ba  com- 
mences with  a  definition  of  the  imliriduol.  The  attempt,  wo  think,  is  more 
ambitious  than  successful,  llo  rept'e^cuts  the  individual  pixiduct  of  nature  HB 
a  "Mikrokosmofl,"  which  knita  u|)6orao  portionoftliooTer -flooring  Macrocosm, 
into  a  now  centre  capable  of  reaimibg  the  iufluenco  fiom  without.  What  do  -wo 
leam  from  this  word  "  mikrokoemos  'r  "  And  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
condition  of  individuality  is  best  fuHillod  in  the  mineral,  the  inference  is  that 
the  height  of  individuality  consists  in  the  quality  of  tuichangeablenen. 
(Purely  that  in  tho  highest  individuality  where  thero  are  most  points  of  relation 
with  tho  external  world  or  macrocoem,  and  t^ese  points  of  relationship  all 
signify  change  of  some  kind. 

Wo  ought  to  mcutiou  that  tho  volume  is  accompanied  by  on  ethnological 
map,  the  combined  work  of  Dr.  Bastian  and  I'l-ofeEsor  Kiepert,  which  tho 
t'tuduit  will  hud  very  useful.  L.  G.  S. 

Lngfrnthmiach-triifWiDmetruiche  Tii/rhi  init  trehs  Dfimalttrthn.       liit  bewmrfenr 

HucktirUt  /iv  litn  &:hulijebramh  beurhtittt  von  Dii.  C.  BiiEUl££B.     IxBidos; 

David  Nutt. 

Tni8  is  a  new,  improved,  and  enlarged  stereotj-ped  edition  of  Dr.  Bremikar'a 

IjOgarithm  tables,     Tho  work  lius  already  passed  through  several  editions,  and 

great  care  has  been  taken  to  redify  luistukcs.     Tho  author  hopee  that  the  aix- 

decimal  place  tables  will  hnd  an  entrance  where  the  inconvenient  sevens  Bie 

now  in  use.  J.  H. 

DiT  dfiUseJit  Krirf]  v<m  1666,  hi*tari*(h,  poliliacli,  vttd  Krieyttciseomlia/tlKi 
durgutvlU.  Yon  HElNuicii  BK,v^~K£JiUL'UO.  Leipzig :  F.  A.  BrockhawL 
1868. 

Shotti.d  there  be  any  ouo  of  our  readers  desirous  to  tako  a  comprehonsiTe  surrey 
of  the  causes,  the  course,  and  the  results  of  tho  late  German  \(~ar,  be  cannot  (t» 
better  than  place  himself  undeo'  the  guidance  of  Herr  Blaiikenbui^,  who  has 
collected  a  series  of  essays,  that  have  already  excited  attention  in  a  Gonnan 
periodical,  and  now  ofTern  them  in  one  substantial  volume,  Hborally  illustrated 
with  maps  and  ])lanB.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  work  is  by  any  moaos 
a  mere  mihtary  history.  Although  military  details  aix)  copiously  given,  it  is  both 
intended  and  cdculrtted  to  excite  far  wider  interest.  The  author  assures  us  in 
his  preface  that  bo  has  aimed  at  "  strict  objectirity,"  but  candidly  admits  thmt 
his  tirtnly  rooted  faith  In  the  great  mission  I'russia  is  destined  to  fulfil,  may 
perhaps  hero  and  there  make  itself  more  apparent  than  quite  consists  with  tus 
impartiality  of  critico- historical  research.  This  faith,  however,  he  Haels 
persuaded,  will  be  found  justified  by  the  fJoots  hie  work  contains  from  its  first 
]iage  to  its  last ;  and  whether  those  who  read  it  sgi-ee  with  him  in  this  conolu- 
sion  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  fervent  personal  bias,  besides  being  in- 
evitable in  ti^atiug  of  such  recent  events,  gives  life  and  spirit  to  histarioid. 
narratiTe.  L.  C.& 

Taijebikher.  Von  K.  A,  VAUXiiAuiix  VOX  Ekse.  Neuutar  Band.  Hambarg : 
llutfm&nn  uud  Campc.  IbUS. 
The  character  of  A'amhagon  von  Ense's  Diary  must  b©  by  this  time  perfectly 
familiar  to  those  interested  in  German  literaluro,  for  this  is  the  ninth  Tolame 
that  has  already  appeai'cd.  It  only  contains  the  daily  jottings  down  (bot^s 
read,  visits  paid,  thoughts  suggested)  of  one  year — 1852,  and,  as  might  1» 
expected,  is  full  of  fervent  indignation  against  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  nama 
is  hardly  ever  meutioned  without  one  or  two  significant  dashes  proEixed ;  and 
of  doep  dissatiHfiiction  with  the  measures  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  ooume 
of  European  policy  in  general.  Altogether,  in  spite  of  tho  remarkable  nteotal 
aotiWty  it  records,  it  gives  us  rather  a  depressing  pioture  of  advaneed  life.  On© 
of  its  most  interesting  features  is  the  enduring  and  enthusiastic  loTe  rSTe^ed 
for  the  writer's  wife,  the  gifted  Bahol,  who  had  bet^n  taken  from  him  nimtMa. 
rears  before,  leaving  a  permanent  void  in  the  lite  both  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
ilero  is  a  touching  entrj- : — 

"Sunday,  April  ISUi,  l.iV.!.—  WuiktU  at  li.ilifl'a  papeaii,  topii'il  lyllora  to  fatdina 
Witsel.  1  could  hardly  bo.ir  it,  mi  powi-iful  the  cici.-trit  ciirniii  How  in:,'  lioni  those  old 
pages  into  my  soul.    That  twenty  ycara  after  liahd's  dcpurlui-c  tliut  lilu  khauld  still  he 
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and  tny  <I-*tin)-  lu  w«]).     Wjut  ■uponutunl  poitviK,  wluil  bil  .•.  what 

wahh  of  thoiiKht  tuKi  fpi-tidK  w«to  eacloKixl  in  ihi*  mmX  r*«lil,v,  0:1  :  >i)o  with 

tbr  Kplnuiuun  il  cvnlBinrd  *  'Hiia  tniebcn  no  tko  liarful  foinc  of  Uvuil:  <4i.  ibn  iinx 
*ulibli>  aJuiutioD  that  tmytliiti^  vaiMtpiKM,  tfao  W«rlil,  Mir'*  di/,  rvfa  lucoiKirT.  I 
-tukvi»  gronvD  old,  (ohI  now  m«  UuIm^I  dilfiMMtCJy  ta  wtMt  I  ^il  Ivimiy  f  >•»*•»  ajto  i  h«t 
ni  IflM  adainblft— 4iMl  (urtid  1 — I  oitly  •>»  k*r  ia«iai  i-ijn>^y.  bu*.  ;r'''  (Ull<.Tefitl}r, 
bo(BBM  I  tan  dilfttnnt.  *  Buva  n^d  I'viitae*  ana  way,  Utuiiua  «iiiitbi'r.'  IJkit  U00II14 
1  nuiM  ftdmit  tlui  Uulfa  of  tlui  u.-ntniioii.     Ulnuiuf*,  ibouauul  bkniBga  an  Jlohel ! " 

L.  as. 

/{Smitrhe  OuclucMf.  tvn  U'itA,  [hut.  Loifoig:  Terlag  rou  WilfaiJin  Cngvtioaiuu 

Tins  ia  thn  first  volamo  of  what  piviniMv-  Ui  W  a  T'.tv  inU<r««liiiK  liutoiy  «if 
Ruiuu.  Jt  M  cl4«tly  niiii  oU'guittlr  wi'it!<-ii,  und  iu  Ibitt  kiad  of  livniuui  wludi 
IB  ugnN>&l>l«  (t>  thL>  Eu(;lirh  mader.  Tkis  vuIiidm  «uiUniCM  tikc  hudorr  from 
tiM  fmuidlttiuu  «{  Uuinv  Iv  lbs  fant  i'lutio  var.  X  U. 

tiWricA  iM«f  ArjrbcJUowl  I'm  UrmltUioum  Ktriij.  Kr^UuuiD^haA  zur  Geecliicbto 
■WRnToltttiotuiutt  ITSUltis  17UA.  Vou  UuLxuikiu  vua  Syuki^  DiiwoIiLuEf: 
VerUjptlnudliuig  run  tTuliun  ItiuUeua. 

Tuie  U  not  only  11  hutorf ,  but  a  o>DUoi'en)' ;  nut  Duly  a  xeeoni  of  am  «mit* 
ful  [x^riod  111  tfao  part  histocT,-  of  Gartnanj-.  l>ut  an  iUuetratioti  of  tlw  oiiaAicto«l' 
vpiuioii  gouigva  Uwtoat  tliv  lavMnt  day.  Tha  laoml  ntnigglQ  bot^v-roa  I'nwaB 
uud  AusUia  vxciI-m,  it  wulu  awu.  tou  vivid  oud  pccaunul  nb  lutorwl  ioK 
hiatoaiaus,  urau  -vbcu  ttwling  of  onrliia-  rUaUuia  Ixlvoau  tiia  twu  i-:>untrie8.  to 
aUaiD  or  at  all  onota  to  bo  a«cradited  will)  itupartialttj.  Uemun  ■-^vtnil  K>'^ae 
ua  ia  bia  Prdaoa  an  aoiouiit  (4  tl»  njipuaiijfla  i«  luw  bad  ro  euotuuicr  froia 
diflor«t)t  ijuucton.  Itiat  of  licii  von  \  ivenut  bo  cau  take  tct}' calmly,  nnea  "u 
UioiwiKbly  lo>i>lnDd  uqnally  unialbrnied  patriot,  vlto  can  only  h-v  in  bUtDcisid 
cenauro  vr  poliiical  tiiiiu|ptni«iii  (»  ibu  uprt^t  uud  Uuiuum-loriu);  UvuM  flf 
Aiutlia,  a  ]>iuo(  oi  luultciuiu  iibvtiiiacy  and  willitl  liHtdiii-»)  of  IikltU"  ib  duiiu- 
fcf-lly  Uh>  oUB-sukd  for  orKUntcut.  liut  when  .1  c^illtnuguu  of  Vtm  Sybel, 
rrt4i-i>*^r  iloiHT,  of  ])ooti,  tii  his  xcccut  work  011  "Tko  Atliiud«  of  Auntria  and 
PruiHiiu  toTurdjt  (lio  Frrrnch  Ri'r'ilaliun,"  acciums  both  Sntx  KrWl  aad  ths 
lameutvd  llaQMui-  of  di»|iU>iu$  on  ibe  Pnirviau  Ndo  a  partiality  lully  as  agi*- 
giou*  a«  tbat  of  Vwu  ViTonoc  ou  tiw  Auatriaui  our  butohoit  u  taateA  to 
»v  If -J  turtiitoution. 

TUi  opvdal  jKiiat  at  iamn,  tbat  at  Wit  tw  u'birb  bo  cubHik-m  himitoU'  ia  tlia 
jaaMiit  volouw,  ia  tUu:  "  Was  Anotriuti  ]M>lii.-y  diu-iac  tkv  lliiiKul  Kiiuiatcr 
mainly  jnllneaiccd  by  ila  ivfcrouca  lu  tb»  iulfiivtita  uf  liidiiuiiy,  i>r  were  Umaw  a 
aaooadaiT  aoBodaraUoit  ?  "  Tb*  rend*r  who  already  tihic>v.llT  nu^ie<:tn  the  laiiar 
to  bo  tito  trvo  atato  uf  tba  cm**,  wilt  (iad  bia  uotioiu)  auiiifttrtcti  by  lion  von 
•Sybel'a  lucid  aanalin^  and  tba  uumaiuuo  antborilm  by  nbictt  it  w  aulbeo- 
(ioatad.  L.a& 

BOattr  OKI  ifrr  /VniMwJl«a  GtafhktiU.    Ton  K.  A.  Tabxuaoxn  voa  ExaK. 
L«ipug:  V.  A.  Bi^ookhanB. 

^  TitK  Oiinunn  pres^  •»)»>•  at  tbv  imiMiiiL  Umo  to  Im  noiiittwhat  tialugcd  wiih 
tbo  poathumoua  publicmtioD  of  every  tUluff  ibat  fell  from  Ynruha^eu  tod  Enae's 
iRilc6itigabl«  pen.  Tbaw  two  large  ralninea  oal^preaaut  tuvitb  tbu  rororded 
flTi-ntKor  fuur  yean,  1819— IfriS,  Thoy  an?  Iiigbly  extolled  !>>■  tbeir  Mlitur, 
LudmiUii  Aviiug.  tbe  mwn  uf  I  be  vntKr:  uTt.i  wid  by  bvr  to  contain  many 
detaila  nejiM-liut;  tbe  PruMuan  hiMoiy  uf  itiat  inrioil  nuvai-  b<Tf>ic  lOMle  ptiblic, 
oncl  to  cxiiiliit.  111  a.  loniarknbte  manner,  tlte  profound  mii»c  ut  Jiufit-o  aad  the 
tmpartiulity  of  tcv  iiDclo's  vharartcr.  No  doubt  tbin  livtly  jHiliCiial  pjMip. 
jotted  down  in  the  forrn  of  a  diiit}',  pivee  iut«r«i«tiii^  gtiroix^n  <d'  atany  lUtitiii- 
fpitabod  tnoD,  and  will  find  it*  ctroiauC  T<«d*r«;  but  it  <■  imiHiMJlihg  bom  to  par- 
tioolame  fottfaer  twpaotin^  a  vnrk  of  mich  diiaairtiTe  cliaraciar.  As  we  nun 
orer  ita  rogw  we  fiwl  oecsBtoual  mentiou  of  revotntioita  in  Sfutin  wiiicb  read  Ulw 
extncls  from  a  nawai»p(<r  uf  our  own  day,  but  tbe  fsnerol  impren^u  la  (if  tba 
n'inutanma  of  tit*  penud.  iti«  tliwron>!aii>iu  of  the  cbnagi-*  wnjiij[bl 
Vnmbanin  dinectod  princiw.  conrl*.  and  uiui;<tani  of  fifty  j-uod  agu. 
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Die  Oriindung  der  t'nivtnital  Bonn.     Von  Heixkicq  VON  SySEI.     Bono: 
Yerlug  von  Max  Cohen  uud  Sohn. 

Tms  ia  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Bonn 
TJnivereity,  by  its  Boctor,  and  giving  an  interesting  account  of  its  origin  and  its 
aims.  ^Viien,  iu  the  early  part  of  tho  present  centuTj,  Germany  shook  off  the 
French  invaders,  and  the  Vioona  Confess  secured  the  Bheniah  provincea  to 
Prusaia,  iu  the  whole  valley  of  the  Bhine,  from  Basle  to  Holland,  the  only  institu- 
tions deserving  tho  name  of  Universities  were  Heidelberg  (which  nod  then 
fallen  from  its  past  renown  and  was  still  farther  from  its  preaent  importance) ; 
two  ohoira  of  jurisprudence,  founded  bv  Napoleon  in  Coblentz  and  Wetzlar, 
which  never  came  to  anj-tfaing ;  and  tho  decayed  old  Collo^  of  Duisburg,  at  that 
time  only  posaessing  three  I'rofesaorn  and  a  scanty  atten<&nco  of  students.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  whou  in  1H15  Frederic  ^Viltiam  III.  proclaimed  his  intention, 
nf  establishing  a  new  University  on  the  banks  of  tho  Ithine,  a  "  popolatioQ 
thirsting  for  German  culture"  should  hail  the  prospect  with  delight.  Great  was 
the  competitioa  between  several  rival  cities,  but,  however,  it  eoonbecame  evident 
that  the  choice  must  oventuallv  tie  betwixt  Cologne  and  Bonn.  For  a  whole  year 
a  fierce  controversy  was  wagoi  between  the  partisans  of  these  towns,  a  contro- 
versy, Herr  von  Sybel  observes,  that  it  maj-  still  interest  us  to  review,  because 
the  necessity  of  weighing  and  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  two,  obliged 
tbo  Government  very  clearly  and  positively  to  define  its  own  ultimate  ideas 
with  legajrd  to  the  future  foundation.  On  the  side  of  Cologne  were  ranged  all 
the  reactionary  and  medicoral  tendencies  of  the  day,  all  its  romanticism  and 
ecclesiasticism.  The  party  of  liberality  and  progress  pleaded  with  equal  seal 
for  Bonn,  and  pleaded  successfully.  In  Alay,  IA18,  the  King  gave  the  fiuol 
decision  in  its  favour,  founded  two  theological  chairs  (the  one  Catholio, 
the  other  Protestant),  and  tho  lectures  began  lu  tho  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
Since  then  the  Sector  declares  Bonn  to  hare  been  the  seat  of  "  loomed  industry^ 
theological  concord,  and  moral  earnestness."    Long  may  it  continue  so ! 

L.  C>  S. 

Ludwig  IlduMtrs  iUaciiirhU  dea  ZrUaltert  di-r  Ileformation,  1517 — 1648.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  WiLiiELU  O.vckek,  Professor  der  Geschicte  an  der  Univerait&t 
Heidelberg.     Berlin  :  "Weidmannscho  Buchandlung. 

Encol'Kaokii  bv  the  almost  unanimous  approval  bestowed  by  Gemum 
critics  on  Uiiusser'a  "  History-  of  tho  French  Eevolution,"  which  appeared  ia 
December,  18G7,  and  was  brietly  noticed  in  our  pages.  Professor  Oncken  ot 
Heidelberg  now  brings  out  Uausser's  "History  of  the  Period  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,"  a  work,  like  its  predecessor,  taken  down  by  him  in  shorthand,  from 
lectures  delivered  by  his  eminent  friend,  this  volume  being  the  resait  of 
the  course  of  1859-00.  It  gives  us  a  rapid  bat  spirited  and  comprehenaiye 
survey  of  the  influence  of  tho  Bcformation  on  tho  course  of  thought  and  aotion 
not  only  iu  Germany,  lint  France,  England,  Deiun.irk,  &c.,  during  a  period  of 
more  thau  a  hundred  years.  The  names  both  of  tho  author  and  editor  are 
sufficient  guanmtoo  of  if  3  erudition  and  general  merit.  L.  C.  8. 


Vm.— FRENCH  LITEPJlTURE. 

La  Geagiupkie  d\i  Talmud  :  Mfmoire  couronni  pur  VAcadfrnte  drt  Inieriptiotu  ef 
lidlii-LeUrfs.      Par  AliOLrrnE  Neubauek.     Paris :  Michel  L6vy  firites. 

1868. 

We  have  hoard  a  great  deal  of  late  about  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the 
Talmud.  Tho  most  successful  article  which  we  can  remember  has  been  oon- 
carnod  with  this  subject ;  and  however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  positiTQ 
originality  of  that  article,  no  one  can  deny  to  it  tho  merit  of  having  strongly 
aroused  public  attention.  Alt  depends  now  upon  the  Talmudio  critics  thata- 
selves ;  the  first  stops  towards  a  favourable  heanng  have  been  already  takea,^ 
we  are  all  of  us  interested  in  the  Talmud,  and  only  desire  to  learn  more  about 
its  contents. 
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U-Xoubsuer,  a  learHGi]  Jew.  devotod  to  tHs  porttoa  of  lua  national  )it«n- 
ture,  h&8  iiDilertakcn  a.  eeriea  of  "  I^Iuiles  TRliiiii<Ii(|UO»,"  tba  fint  of  nbiob  tcv> 
lim  inlroduco  to  oar  rooilera.  like  wv^tbI  ollitim  nf  cluneal  untltoritjr,— like 
Itonan'H  "HUtotro  do*  Lao^M  Stmitiiiui-a "  and  Picl«l'ii  "  Orininvii  Indfl- 
£>an>p6eimM,"^it  uvea  iUexiatanM  to  a  prim  [iropoBod  by  the  Froach  AoadMOf . 
Thenotiooi  on  Ilistoiy  and  Philoaopby  Htill  remain  lo  be  iaveatigatsd ;  asd 
though  BOOM  of  us  will  be  inclined  to  ragret  tho  precedottce  given  to  OMtgraph^. 
still  BO  hicid  •  displa}-  of  tli«  IraiUtioiial  iii«l«riBl  -will  fona  an  opportune  com- 
filoRiimt  to  tbe  rmulto  of  lbs  PaluMlicw  axpluration. 

ThoM  wlio  viKh  for  a  pmlimiiLtry  aurv«iF'  of  llin  «poch  of  wlitcb  thn  Talmtxl 
is  lbs  mDuamont,  oasoot  do  battor  than  road  M.  Xoubauei'a  pre<fu«»,  wliicli, 
tbougb  ■•mty  mmdomod  ia  alyle.  is  all  the  more  vtsy  to  ntaiii.  We  need  not 
etop  to  analyze  what,  after  all.  bna  only  n  g«<n«ral  oonnectioii  nitb  the  Eubjocl. 
thotigb  oartnin  alntotueuts  a»  (»  liibliciil  i^iiiAlinna  carry  aiiiiion-hat  uf  aa  air 
of  puadox.  Our  imtlxir'a  di«i»ioii  of  tho  Old  Tuittuaant.  fur  imliinoo,  into 
le^,  Darrative,  and  mjrstio  literaturo— tha  latter  including  EiMlciel,  tha  Song 
of  SolMtUKl.  and  EGOleaiaateo— is  one  vliich  we  ecarcely  anticipated.  And  it 
■eema  ratlier  tard  ou  tho  first  book  of  UaccntiMd.  vluch  tkc  most  reooat 
Oennan  critic  «ill»  the  most  hiatorical  in  tha  Old  Teitiviiiiiiit,  to  clan  it  with 
tboaacond  of  Ibo  nasw,  wiUi  Tobit,  aitd  tbo  thinl  nf  Kudnu,  aa  "beloneingto 
tha  doDudn  of  Aoadah."  (PnAuo,  p.  xiii.).  If  1  ho  word  Agadah  ba  H|^od  bo 
flwely.  it  will  end  by  awallowin^  up  nearly  tha  whole  of  the  Old  TeatanMnt. 

Tho  difficulty  of  compiling  a  Byrtematic  conapectUB  of  Talmudic  nntioea  ii  by 
this  time  a.  6uaihar  idea. 

" Tho  Tolmada,"  u  M.  Noabauer  obsanr*^  "do  not  fonn  a  ngidox  oooydDpanliai 
vcliFK  Iho  difforMtt  bmaetiM  of  tcdcaee  an  claawJ  in  mora  or  Icm  ukLoi  ;  th»}-  oiv  oaly 
liiiJuc-Jiie  or  AKndio  tf  aitiati,  and  it  ia  man  uhaneo  which  tnducM  tha  doetom  ta  Byat 
i.f  anything  diflbront.  ....  Irnltas  tlio  ilo^atio  discutirion  furcca  a  doctor  to  tuatani 
hii  arjcuinoiiti  by  nlatinji  a  hUtarical  Un-i.  or  iuilictitinf;  a,  \iCKai.i\j,  lhur«  U  nu  traro  of 
biatoiy  or  ffcoffraphy  in  tbe  Tabntiiliri  ho-nks.  To  lliu  anium  uf  ihr  do<-tnr  thno  is 
habitiuUy  added  tiuit  »f  tho  ploci:  uf  liit>  iLrtli ;  (hank*  in  UitM  ruatiuii,  th>T  iKvi^nation  of 
a  RMid  numlitr  df  |>lnciu  hnii  n(«n  prcw>rTMl  t4  m  intli'.-  Ttbiiu'l*,  but  th^ir  Mc^tificntioli 
alwaya  remaini  ilouhtful,  bocanao  oec  tan  coly  rely  an  Ifao  ainulaiity  of  proDuuciatiott." 
iPrenco,  p.  auiir.) 

SI.  Nmtbauor  candidly  admits  that  many  of  ki«t«aalt«ar«pm»Iy  eoi^ootaral, 
and  aimply  «laimii  Iho  luorit  of  groater  oomplot^nMs  Chan  pr«vioiiA  wTtt«ra  hare 
attained.  One  diatiaet  book  gf  the  "  Ovop-aphy  of  tho  Talutud  "  ia  occupied  by 
the  eoiintries  ootsido  Poleatine.  We  hare  b«re,  in  fact,  the  &rst-fruit«  of  tho 
recent  reTtval  of  Jewieh  echoUrwbip.  In  a  few  uiure  yenn  we  may  bopo  for  a 
critical  toxtof  Iho  Talinuda,  which  will  enabl«  our  author  to  retnOTe  thow  mauy 
t»po«raphioal  obtcoritua  whtcb  arc  «A*\y  duo  to  tho  •iron  of  oopyiat^. 

Wo  oiay  remark  that  Ike  moat  mnunvraliTo  portien  of  the  work  ia  tliat 
rolating.to  QalDM,  and,  next,  that  r«laliug  to  Babylonia;  juat  aa  lev  ahould 
«3Epeoti  when  wa  rofflemb^r  that  Galilee  aud  Babylonia  were  tb«  cuuutriea  in 
which  tlie  two  'Halmuda  were  ivdActed.  In  the  chapter  upon  Judtoa,  the  inoat 
important  imjuiry  refers  to  the  town  called  Dettar,  wbich,  tboiich  meDtioaod  in 
Scriptura,  la  famous  fur  the  siega  of  tbrco  yearn  nsd  a  half  wtuch  it  auilaiued 
under  Bur-ConlMt.  The  ozaggerated  accoaat  of  it  in  the  Talmud  ia  fauuUoi 
to  moat  of  ua  from  other  aoarcea.  After  diBciisaitig  the  other  identiilcntiona. 
U.  Neubaoer  coneludes,  that  BettarUv  in  thccnrironsef  Bcth-Shomeah.  whicb 
ia  oonfimod  by  tho  readcnog  of  tho  I.^XX.  in  3  iiam.  xt.  'i\,  1  C'hron.  ti.  i'i. 

In  hia  Y«ry  intaroeting  introduction  on  Galilc«.  the  author  dr^wa  attention 
to  tho  OulilMn  neglect  ef  traditioo.  Ucnce  thy  contempt  of  the  I'Lajiaeea, 
whoaa  iiiuibility  waa  floutad,  as  it  were,  by  so  atrict  an  adherence  to  the  aauioat 
Ualacha.  Dr.  GriKor,  weare  informed,  gooe  rtill  further.  Ue  maiotains that 
it  via  a  Ualiheau,  JS.  Yoac.  who  croa1c<d  tho  £gadi«  exegeeia.  tli«  poatic, 
untrammoUed  Oalilsa  boing  the  natural  birth'plaoe  of  paraUaa  and  lagaoda. 
(P,  165.)  In  pago  IW  wo  meet  with  a  Btngular  theory  aa  to  tha  tnta  birth- 
place of  Chrial.  TI)0  Qaltlman  Bathlahera  zAceirod  tho  epithet  Carieh,  parhapa 
aa  abbreviation  of  Nacarieb,  %.<„  ntar  Naxaroth.  "  It  would  ba  poaaible  that 
bo  who  waa  bom  in  thia  Bcthlaban,  doubUoas  an  unimportant  riUago,  might  be 
named  na  if  ho  bud  aoBO  tbo  day  at  Xazareth."     Tho  form  Na^a^vpoc  it 
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M^lniiiMl  b>-  iniikpn^iiip  ihs  Anbk  oBM-amdxug  nn  to  b*  rttwhwl  to  Ifae  prinii- 
tm  vamo  \i>^r. 

nbariM,  in  the  tiina  of  oar  I«ifd,  «iie  —tm'  antead  Om  nty.  vm  rapaHMl 
«•  molciui.  **  A  MTtain  ttibiri  Sineim.  iiwpiTVfl."  njr«  lb*  Tabnuii.  "  by  ibn 
HbIt  Ohottt,  rwmmd  th«  Imub  m  gniitnde  for  liw  euni  *l  thg  trator*  of  iLv 
•utabaartww>i.''--<R  311.) 

na  Ha^U  ivbieh  conAnred  »  nam*  on  Umry  lh«  MftgdalMia  ia  amyij  ty 
IiMitfiMt  M  b«  B  piMW  tint  Ikr  tnaa  Jemmltm.  But  his  oaty  gmuait  BpjMBtH 
ts  M  that  ft  esrtain  i>cli<^ilniMt«r  u  mul  la  luv*  Bmoftal  tbs  Nf^t*  m  Uio 
u; Higiiipw  ««  Pnday,  tlu>ii  In  ]mv»  gmui  10  •JwnntMn  to  f«>y.  md  lt>  luro 
Mtom*d  to  Ma^dala  intimo  tbr  tho  li^blinglwfbni  tba  84iUwth.  Thia.  bowmrw, 
iiiaanil;  Bliypwlwlc  tn  •xpnna  the  oBsiiiMB  of  oonunoaimlam  bvtwcn  Gatil»n 
^■d  J«niBKleia  ;  ampsre  •  inntlBr  imteno*,  (|iiot«d  by  oar  HVtliaraf  Lud  or 
liTdda.  p.  76.  A  noM  iiiRraitinp  iUiwtntiaii  of  1  FoC.  v.  A.  if  ii>  B«^X^m.  is 
•amniitail  b^  ika  noticw  of  Xolmraaa,  tlw  Mat  of  a  famomi  JmriA  Mmauunity. 
If  vim  v«i«  Chnatiuu  aiivwbars  in  Bnlqrknti.  Oton  most  bav»)MOD  aono 
at  NcharAu.  But  our  atttW  mouth  tn.  on  Talvodio  autboritT.  tb&t  "taU 
townvk  tho  OD(l  of  th«  tkird  osntuiy.  than  ««r«  iir>  Minim  (CnrMtiuia)  at 
Xchanlaa:  Ilii-V  am  known  tbam  in  l)in  fifl^.  kud  tliii  lovu  ia  luoatiojMd 
quiIm'  the  ii9in«  of  X(Mibu4ii,  or  of  lU'-KonbnrdA,  oa  an  ofMK^tjia]  Mo."  (1'.  3A1.} 
Aw  WB  pnfomd  to  brintr  lli«  lat  Kputle  of  Feter  down  la  the  &flh  oenlury  ? 

Tlwtemtion  oTKcWt^iintt,  tli«T*]tnu(lic  llHDimlan,  Itiblicnl  Achmftha,  Ika^ 
hmo  mneli  dinpiitnl.  Uur  naDior  oivM  pUnailtIo  nmitonpi  for  Mi])po«in|{  it  to 
maan  "  cily  of  fni^iidiibiji,"  from  Uin  /■'lul  Hakkma  and  *fJin  or  rAdiMi.  **  [t 
in  proltubl^."  M^B  ho,  '■  thitt  tbo  kin^  gaT«  l)aiH)iiata  at  Ki^Wtana,  to  wLioh 
flwr  inrit«d  fM4>nde.     It  whs  tlie  CDtnpbgnf>  of  thv  time." — [P.  3jG.) 

amn  oar  vxlnetn  mitxt  ouot,  but  «Roiig)i  hm  baon  girva  tr>  ahov  that  ttia 
*'  Seovrapliy  of  tlta  Tiiluud  "  u  u  vnk  iadimeaNablu  ta  tho  atodrat.  and  not 
iamna  or  iu(cra«t  ta  tha  gonaral  reaiUr.  For  oaltnnam  of  •tAtofflnat  ai)<L 
MOttfMV  of  faau  it  may  acne  m  a  uwdol  to  many  Ikig^li  writer*. 

T.  K.C. 


t7B\m>pf  H  Iff  Beitrbwt  nut  f.mrit  X/f,    Par  JfjulTrs" TttPCT,     OorniftP  ijui 
a  obt«nu  le  prix  Tluera  ila  rAoad^mi?  Frau^ae.     Paris :  Didior  et  Cio. 

A  nsmtRK  tn  do  juatira  to  Pitrdinal  PoKgnnc.  n  diplnmntiat  of  tlwi  niec  of 
Z<(mia  XIV..  vfaotia  nkerita,  M.  Topin  tbinka.  hnvo  brT>n  nnfairly  obaotlTM,  Isd 
to  tha  oorapo^ition  of  tho  pravmt  work.  Tli«  nvmlH  I'li  which  tbo  ranlinal  was 
oonomiod   irrov  in  importnooa  bofbr*  llic  i-y*  (tf  H.  T'ljiin,  nnd  what  «a« 

'-sBtandod  to  be  « lilocmphioftl  ciamoir,  became  an  hialorical  tMOtur*. 

•  PaAttpa  tbe  authnr  vnulH  bare  doon  aor«  wiaely  bad  b*  kept  to  hia  original 
intention,  and  grouped  hia  bctnnniQdbia  fiiToarita  iliplaaiBtut.  "Eumponnd 
Ihf  Bonrbnii*  under  LoDia  XIV."  U  a  vngu*  and  pratontiona  title,  for  what, 
in  mlity,  ii  nolbiiiir  nion  tlian  fMgmantacf  lliabaslur7  of  tba  rcigii  o(J,aoi» 
XIV. — rr>i;rTi«i:i:a  that  wom  at  flrat  aelactod  becaina  of  their  connnrtinn  wttli 

>  Cardinal   I'.tli-.'nnc.     We  ore  not  dispoaal  oaraalraa  to  diacwia  tint  Trmitr  of 

'VUecht  wilh   U.   Topin.  nur  to  trace  ja<t  now  ibo  prDooedinfis  hy  whiota  a 

'Boarb»n  wiu  put  on  tbe  Ihrono  of  H^imin.  Nor  ilo  «*•  graatlr  admiro  tb» 
dipiloiDiitic  hwn  wbo  hUII  (lonupiaa  so  cnoapicuouM  a  plMt  in  hia  mnvaM. 
Cardinal  Pirjiignae  vaa  a  man  of  many  acocnnnlitihmaau :  poet  (of  a  kind), 
•ntviuurian.  cnllactor  of  medala,  oonxerMnl  villi  philoar^y  and  acioncs,  sad 
aboM  rU.  and  throiughoiit  nil,  the  coiiaumtnati?  oourtier,  tho  born  dipkunntiot. 
Bat,  vhetber  it  be  from  the  mannar  in  wbiob  M.  Topin  haBdlao  the  uneti,  or 
Aom  s  oartain  artilidaJitr  in  ttae  grave  oaidinal  kiuiMaU.  tlio  iiiijmwaniii  «4iicih 
ba  nakH  npon  ns,  aa  hw*  porlreyad.  la  anrthinf;  bat  agraoabla. 

Th<>  Cbiitrnu  do  PoUgnac,  whirl)  gara  tbc  name  to  tlie  laniily,  ia  biiiU.  vo 

.  ov  told,  cm  the  apot  vum,  in  I'aguD  timea.  a  temple  to  Apollo  had  been  tniaed. 

■  JWpnar.  in  <«nio  way  or  otbar,  comea.  ur  miyht  oont»,  if  you  will  not  lortk  too 
■lOMly  at  it.  (Voni  AjMlti.  It  was  qititit  in  keepinn.  tluMvtVire,  tliat  our  mrdinnl 
flboMld  wril4>  a  I^lin  jHi«m— hia  "  Anti-Latnetius"— iu  wbidi  bodorenil"d  tfao 
aoda;  in  which,  as  M.  Tojiin  ]nita  it,  be  han  "  i«  aineuli'w  mirittt  de  nVfiiter 
jjBn^ce  dan*  In  lan^^e  m^a  de  I'nntenr  latin."  I-'ron  poetry  tba  favoiirito 
«if  ApoUo  turns  to  Miieiii.«.  and  niiUtaa  wtiwriraiDttta  on  light  and  eoloar,  and 
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>rM  n  rrrporf  «f  Viiit  oxixtriitinahi,  "  wlitrh  OKMnuihcd  fho  irhol*  A(--mlinii}r, 
.  Nowton  liini.wlf ''  Wht-n  nt  th*  S^r^nniK.'  h"  h3<!  iilrcady  •i)iri'<^'^'>J  hiiiwjif 
I «  nust«r  in  vTiilosoyihy.  Here  ho  linj  fir^t  hIiowk  ti>«  eiirpming  '-  ovuplMw 
'  son  eaprit ;  fui-  in  chb  morniiiir  lift  waa  the  inrmtibl^  champion  of  Aiistoflv, 
nd  in  Um  ovonin^  Uli-  oqtmllj  ti)vin'ri)>lo  CnrtMinn.  Tlia  f  OQug  nbM  Imd  Iwth 
' pbiloMpbiv*  »t  hii  tiiig«r  ciidt,  itinl  could  nutkb  Mthftr  triutuph  at  his  will. 
^  Xh«tL  W  mutiiici'ii,  lit  i'<>iir»i>.  it'oiv  ]>«rf>:<.'t ;  !)■.'  iron  tall  kod  bnnJttOUio.  To  that 
»r  **d»f^ui)  •(•i^i«ur,"  xrhirJ)  b«  rewivwi  flmin  liii  n'>bl«  birtli,  tbe  Chard:! 
nd  ■d4M  '*  bt  il<.<tic«ur  «t  I'onvlivii  i|u  pr^trp."  Tim  ili;n>tt7  '>i  the  aoUoatun 
and  til*  nnutton  of  the  nrioirt— tb9  etmilfttiatinti  i*  not  oif>ttvatinp :  to  l}iv.ic  wo 
aro  futthor  to  ndd  tho  t>hut<]KliTD«at<  of  the  <-Dtini<Y.  It  m  siuoiit  to  b«  wry 
flotteriiiit :  yvt  if  wo  bod  nny  latt-MHt  in  Cfirdiiiiil  PvUkum,  m  sJumld  bu  glad 
t»  ffM  hiia,  «B  sD<iu  m  {fOttublo.  uul  uf  tb«  haiub  -.'f  AL  Topin.  1^  ('.  3, 

£«  f.uttflrtAnrrKlttmi  }Mn<.ttitii/*^iBiHt  Indoetnniilsafiltiriu,  ParlEUt- 
majur  Autrt<-hiv».  rrndiitt  tie  I'Atletnaad,  nniioti  et  public,  |iar  FsAK7 
Ckoi-sse.     QnixoUes:  O,  Huqunrtlt. 

A3  till s  vark  in  inadn  up  nf  oflirul  ifiiruinriita.  the  miiW  wHt   not  rxpcct 
Biiudl  mure  than  ar^t&UTnenCof  UrU.     Wf^  fanv«  imly  thn  fintt  vtiliiuio,  whicJi 
|U  ctuofly  octupied  with  bd  at^rmnt  iif  the  iJilfKr-'nt  annteM.     There  is  ptvfiteii  a 
joA  portrait  of  thu  I'liipfrur  of  Auiitriii,  niid  llicre  ia  nidtwX  ct  tbe  end  ;i  Terj' 
DO  map  of  tlio  thiimlro  of  var.  J.  IL 

Nationa  Siuaif  'tana  TArf.     Par  rnvivr  ClUUUTBAr.      Paris:  LiTmirie 
Actiilfmique,  rii<ii«r  et  Cie. 

Wiumiim  m  ban  or  hava  not  bona  aotoag  tha  fozfaniate  ohuiv  who  cno- 
tomplutcd  thfl  (KaHira  ot  avC  dtapUfttd  st  11m  rtmiA  VtsmJi  lixbiliitioit  uf  lust 
oar,  wo  inay  talui  up  M.  Ciienoaaa'a  httuk  wiiJi  tlie  certainty  of  Gadius  it  both 
.imn^  fuut  ■tMtruotiT*.  Ifivoa  vban  «n  mw  aot  dwpcMMHl  to  nigno  wilti 
crhioiflma,  «u  shall  da  well  ti>  ^ve  tfana  nar  thoaghtiol  aUaatum.  Aaethat 
•n  in  that  thuM  U  no  iioed  of  nay  B|Mdal  aiiulie  kaawloilga  to 
aw  his  dnonpUoiMt  cniumeadiitieiM.  or  stik-tvoh  Norsr  \nw  there  n  wi>tk 
Artless  eiiaaiBbar*dwi(bttdiiiMaliD«B.T>r  pl—wanter  goidauoa  uffoiwl  tu  tbo 
geaura]  rpador. 

It  U  ]irtilml;li>,  indeod,  that  our  nuliotutl  »'.'lf-compliiOGncy  oaay  be  a  little 

xufllod  by  tbo  ortimatt.'  fomtod  of  vnll-kuovn  pictures  By  ntne  of  oar  niont  vmi- 

rneat  Bnglish  urtista ;  but  t,lii.fl»  art  iiil.-<  v»  ttn»n*  wnxi  not  uJiiiu.iIoIt  npraeanted 

ftUthe  Champ  deMurs.  Ueri).  hnwmur.  i«  uiic-uf  M.  rhvmitiuii  oiritclli^eiitoiiear- 

TTatlons  OB  contnalioi;  pocntUunlies  of  the  Frmtdi  riiid  ]?iigliiih  sdioals,  trIiBra 

<'tbe  tMlance  is  mode  to  utcliia-  in  our  I'^ivtiur.   Ouni  he  prononnoee  ■»  eminrntly 

n&tiaaid  urt:  subjaots,  typi!»  of  cburavtcr  arc  almost  oxclujiycly  Euglinh—ttajr, 

"  tho  doth  the  ^uros  \rcnr.   tho  glass  out  uf  Thich  they  dritik,  tbo    kiiifo 

they  ii!>i\  ibw  Tiiooo  of  fiiinitim  aeiuiint  vhich  tbuy  li»iu,  aro  all  of  Kngtish 

tiiitiiiifai:! lira,  alt  Icjcal,  peculiar  to  the  Miil  ami  iiiHtilut  i:eiiius  i>f  Oram  llriliuii." 

Kuw  uliuihur  from  their  pidataess  or  their  wrakiiess,  the  Krcnch.  uccutdiiig  to 

U>  CheoDoau.  tend  inherently  to  tho  nbntracl,  ara  intolorttnt  uf  preciiaoa  of 

detail,   and  absolutely  and  radioally  Mipprsss  tho  acdd«Hl«l!      Heovo  tbo 

'  Preiicli  lifii  of  tho  pnMODt  day>  aatiaiiul  tnaiiiiera  aad  riinluina.  oii)  leariiij;  nu 

'*~  ~~  M  on  Krotirhart:  and  tlia writer  iidlu  himsolf  whethtn'  "future  ui'^ow 

B.  and  future  suthiirn'dcttirous  tu  ciouBtmot  a  history  by  meaaa  of  nioau> 

lC«  of  nit.  mny  not.  wlii.-n  ihoy  romo  tit  tb<.i  word  '  FnuKe,'  Itaro  to  loBTo  a 

'lilaok  pu^u  for  tliu  ainct-vntlt  cvntury."     And  while  bovailtiij;  tlio  crudity  of 

'ouroolourinj;.  and  nur  indilToratw^)  in  tbe  Uwh  ofcumpodttoii.hi]  oims  that  be  is 

disposed  to  ecvy  us  the  prtvilegu  of  haTin^;  a  docidedly  Nalioual  School,  a 

inirilfigo  ho  oonstdon,  at  the  present  time,  tu  bo  almuAt  oxotaaroly  cunAncd  to 

Eneload. 

But  if  onr  colours  am  too  (flaring,  there  ia.  it  secins,  an  omosilo  danger  into 
vhioh  Fresch  peintuni  arc  fast  falhng.  "Krery  year,"  eotya  iF.  Clicvnean,  "wo 
lower  by  a  tooe  tbe  nomtal  diapason  of  colour.  Grey  ih  submencinic  lu."  It 
would  bo  pleasant  to  quote  sonio  of  lii«  npiritvd  deecnptious  of  ^ntwt  pictnres  l:^ 
frroiit  Francb  arlist»  (fiiimliki  duubtle^i  tu  tbooe  who  Ti»itcd  tliv<  I'arin  Kxlubi- 
tioD],  nucb  OA  that  of  "  (Kilipui  und  tHi>  .'?pbin\."  by  M.  (juAtavu  Morau ;  of 
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certain  landaopes  by  Hnet  and  Theodore  Bousseaii;  and  of  the  Emporor's 
portrait  by  M.  Cabanel.  This  our  Umita  forbid,  bnt  to  cannot  roaiat  adding 
that  an  insight  into  Japanoso  life,  a  vivid  impresaion  of  itfi  peculiar  charactflnstics, 
may  be  rapidly  and  most  aareeaUr  goiced  by  loading  the  charming  little  eaaay 
on  Japaneso  Art  with  vhicE  M.  Cbesoeau  concludes  his  Tolume. 

L.  C.  S. 

Senteil  de  Travava  Originaux  ou  Tratluita  relati/s  a  la  PhilotMie  et  a  THittoin 
Litt/raire,  avtc  ua  Aoant-propot  de  M.  MiCUEL  Breai..  Deuxi^mo  Fasci- 
cule. Dictionnaire  des  Doublets,  ou  Doubles  Formes  de  la  Langue  Fran9aiee. 
Far  AuQUSTE  BBXcnET.    Paris :  Librairie,  A.  Franck. 

60  early  as  the  seTenteenth  century — before  the  birth  of  our  modem  soienoe 
of  comparative  philology — an  advocate  of  Bourges,  Nicolas  Catherinot  by  name, 
had,  it  woubl  appear,  been  struck  with  the  existence  ia  the  French  language  of 
vhat  he  called  doublets,  i.e.,  double  and  divergent  derivations  irom  a.  comiaon 
root,  as,  for  example,  raiaoti  and  ration,  from  me  Latin  rationtm.  The  list  oi 
those  that  ho  drew  up  xvas,  as  might  bo  expected,  incomplete ;  neither  did  be 
attempt  to  explain  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  "  singular  phenomenon."     The 

f resent  pamphlet  takes  up  the  subject  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
t  is  now  established,  as  M.  Br^ol  expresses  it  in  his  introduction,  "  that  words 
have  a  growth  and  a  history ;  that  tbey  undergo  rcgnlar  tranaformationB ;  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  law  reigns;  and  that  tlie  rules  of  derivation  from  one 
language  to  another  can  be  formularized  with  certaintv."  M.  Augoste 
Bracbet,  accordingly,  is  not  only  able  to  enumerate  600  doublets  where  Oathe- 
rinot  could  collect  but  160 — he  proceeds  to  classify  them  under  three  heads,  as 
doublets  of  learned,  of  popular,  and  of  foreign  origin,  and  describes  the  process 
of  their  formation.  The  special  student  will  probably  find  interest  and  instruc- 
tion in  this  contribution  to  philology ;  and  be  will  doubtless  be  already  aware 
that  of  tho  English  words  increasingly  adopted  into  the  French  language, 
several  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  old  French  words  imported  into  Englwd 
1^  tho  Normans  ei^ht  centuries  ago,  and  now  returned  to  tbe  country  of  their 
birth,  "stamped  with  the  Saxon  effley."  Such,  for  instance,  is  budget,  originally 
a  corruption  of  tbe  oM  French  word  bougetle,  the  diminutive  of  bwge,  &om  the 
Latin  bulga  (small  bag) ;  pudding,  tho  Saxon  translation  of  boiidin;  tunnel,  of 
the  old  French  word  tonne?.  L.  0.  S, 
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I  AM  exceedingly  indt^btcd  to  thn  kiiiilnn»s  of  the  editor  of  this 
Reriew  for  giving  me  an  o]»portiinilv  of  explaining  an  nflsertiou 
n^hich  1  recently  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Timet.  That  journal  had 
put  the  qiietrtioti,  What  in  llie  ('huroh  nf  Kngloiid}'  I  fvlt  that  "no 
more  important  or  critical  quedtioc  could  be  put  At  the  present 
hour ;"  for  whatover  may  be  tho  view  taken  a*  to  the  right  courM  to 
be  pursued  with  re}>ard  to  tHo  Irinh  Church,  it  is  ccrtnin  that  the  one 
condition  of  safe  and  right  logielation  on  m  momeDtoux  a  Hubjoct  is, 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  should 
be  previously  ascertained  with  all  practicable  accuracy-  The  real  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Kngluud,  of  which  iho  Irish  Church  in  u  portion, 
is  manifrKtly  a  vital  element  of  the  problem  ;  but,  luift^rluoutoly,  it 
in  preciwly  on  this  cootnil  point  that  confusion  most  cstonaivcly  pro- 
vails.  Manv  use  the  phraso  Church  of  Jl^uglund,  hut  only  fow  havo 
dinlinctlv  asked  thoouolTea  what  it  is,  and  have  remlTod  to  tliink  the 
matter  out,  aud  arrive  at  a  definite  answer,  L'nder  these  circum- 
stanoes  I  thought  it  to  be  aiy  dnt>-  to  give  plainly  and  concisely  the 
annrer,  whiofa,  afU^r  much  reilection,  I  had  Rati&fied  myself  to  be  the 
trae  one.  It  bad  the  advantage  of  being  plain  and.  intelligible. 
If  it  wan  true,  it  could  bo  easily  grasped  ;  if  erruueuus,  it  pre»vuted  a 
sharp  and  direet  ie«ao  to  those  who  might  wish  to  oontrovert  iL 

T1k>  answer  which  I  gave  in  my  letter  to  the  Times  was  this.  I 
said  that,  "  The  ("hurch  nf  I-'ngland  U  an  iiislitution  created  by  the 
law,  and  it  ia  nothing  clac  whatever.  Everything  whicb  constitutoa 
it  a  aocioty,  every  relation  between  man  uad  mau  which  belong*  to  it 
ju  &  society,  is  law  made."  1  hold  thtd  assoriion  t«  bo  true.  I  abide 
by  it  exactly  as  it  was  expressed  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  easily 
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QiisimderBtood.  Tt  requires  explanation  to  guard  it  against  miscon- 
atruction,  tmdL  it  was  impossible  to  supply  that  explanation  in  the 
letter  in  which  it  originaily  appeared.  And,  aa  a  faet,  it  has  been 
misinterpreted.  It  haa  been  represented  as  declaring  that  the 
Churcli  of  the  nation  is  an  institution  which  contains  nothing 
beyond  what  the  law  of  the  land  has  bestowed  upon  it ;  that  the 
authority  with  which  its  ministers  speak  ban  no  higher  source  than 
the  State  ;  that  if  a  Church  can  bo  made  and  unmade  by  municipal 
law,  the  ryligiou  of  the  people  is  as  much  ijrcscribed  by  the  State  as 
the  judicial  or  military  establishments  wliich  are  provided  for  them; 
and  that  thus  the  sacred  tustitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
body  of  Christ,  is  degraded  into  an  arrangement  set  up  or  taken 
down  at  the  pleasure  of  the  secular  power.  The  divine  character  of 
the  Christian  Church  becomes  destroyed  by  such  a  view,  its  appoint- 
ment by  Christ  negatived,  and  its  clergy  transformed  into  mere  State 
officiala,  looking  to  the  State  for  the  definition  of  their  duties  and 
the  determination  of  their  teaching  to  their  congregations. 

I  should  be  deeply  pained  if  I  could  imagine  that  I  had  said  ^ay- 
thing  which  could  warrant  such  inferences.  It  could  not  be  doubtful 
that  a  position  which  involved  such  consequences  must  be  intrin- 
sically  unsound  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  search 
for  the  fallacy  which  had  let  in  so  much  error.  Bat  these  dcductiouB 
have  been  drawn  horn,  misconception.  The  debasement  of  the  idea 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  no  existence  in  the  assertion  I  have 
made ;  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  misapprehension  of  the  bearing  of 
my  proposition,  and  of  the  sense  iu  which  it  is  to  be  understood. 

The  first  part  of  my  statement  affirms  that  the  society  or  Church, 
called  the  Church  of  England,  was  enacted  and  created  by  the  State. 
I  did  not  speak  of  the  univcruul  Church,  but  of  a  definite  body,  of 
an  actual,  concrete  society,  of  an  organization  containing  a  govern- 
ing body,  rules  that  held  its  members  together,  rights  that  bound  them 
to  one  another  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  of  authority  and  power 
to  enforce  them.  The^c  various  relations,  which  together  compose  the 
Church  of  England,  were,  I  assert,  the  creations  of  the  law.  I  have 
already  given  the  proof  of  this  fact  in  the  Ediuburgh  Review  of 
October,  1851.  The  actual  dominion  of  the  law  over  every  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  fact  patent  to  every  eye,  and  absolutely 
indisputable.  A  lay-officer,  the  bead  of  the  State,  the  Crown,  IB 
supreme  over  the  whole  Church.  It  judges  every  ecclesiastical  cause 
and  every  i^pivitual  person  by  a  State  court  called  the  Judicial  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Privy  CounciL  This  court  is  of  recent  date,  but  ita 
creation  involved  no  new  principle,  for  it  succeeded  the  Oourt  oi 
Delegates,  whose  members  were  nominated  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  The  Judicial  Committee's  judgments  are  upheld  by  the  law 
alone ;  it  regards  nothing  else,  it  takes  account  of  nothing  else  ;  ita 
sele  inquiry  ever  is,  whether  the  enactments  of  the  law  have  been 
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Tiolated  or  not.  The  opinions  of  ony  clppgyman,  tho  dcclarationft  of 
any  bialiop,  tho  peftolutions  of  the  whole  clerical  body  in  Convocfltiou, 
are  dcatituto  of  all  nuthority,  of  nil  right  to  regard,  hefor?  the  Privy 
Cuiiucil :  they  fti*a  thu  iitterancctt  of  private  persons,  valuable  accord- 
ing to  tho  credit  for  corroctnt-s3  which  tho  court  may  a\rard  to  them, 
and  nothing  more.  Some  hove  protxwttd  against  tho  juriadiction  of 
this  supreme  tntjunal  of  thi>  Uhurch,  as  en  infr.'ngomont  of  tho 
inherent  Itbortiea  of  the  Church  ;  hut  the  Judicial  Onmmittcc  givpn 
no  heed  to  theories,  but  pursues  ilx  way  in  the  utoacly  admiiiii^tnition 
of  tho  law,  und  of  nothing  eLsc.  To  tho  f^'rown,  an  advised  by  this 
State  court,  und  us  adiuiuistcring  the  Lair  of  the  land,  every  eocIesi> 
ostiL-ul  pcreon,  every  docirinc,  every  heresy,  every  part  of  the 
(!!iurch'd  worship,  ritual,  and  dificiplinc  in  subject;  and  over  against 
this  court  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reckons  for  no  more  than 
tho  humhlort  laj-mau  in  ibo  land.  Nor  ie  Ihis  all ;  verj'  far  from 
it.  There  reigns  pantoiouiii  over  this  court,  uud  over  the  Crown 
itself,  whose  conduct  it  guides,  the  supreme  Icgtslntnre  of  the 
nation,  the  voice  of  the  State,  as  rtpresentcd  in  the  great  coancil  of 
Parliament,  the  one  oud  tho  sime  identical  luw-giver  for  Church 
und  State  alike.  The  law  it  niakc^  bccomod  the  law  of  the  Chnrch  ; 
the  tilings  it  ordain:*  nre  pertbrmiNi  in  the  Church;  the  thing«  it 
forbids  arc  prevented.  If  Lord  Kbury's  Bill  ehnnges  the  fiinerol 
Korvioe,  every  clergyman  of  tho  Chureh  of  England  mu^l  conform  to 
tho  now  formulai-y ;  if  the  ceremonial  for  the  adrainistmtion  of  the 
ICuchariBt  is  altered,  everj-  bishop  und  every  priest  will  have  to 
conduct  the  public  worship  a&  the  law  prescribes. 

At  tho  period  when  tht*  work  of  the  Chmch  of  England's  creation 
was  eumplutc^  Parliament,  in  the  Act  of  Uni/urmity  of  Elizabeth, 
instituted  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  put  together  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Precisely  iu  the  same  way,  as  naturally  and  as  regu- 
larly, without  any  inuovutiou  or  breach  of  practice,  the  Parliament  may, 
if  it  so  chooees,  moke  the  urtieica  either  thirty  or  forty,  and  remodel 
the  Liturgy  nccording  to  its  pleasure.  It  may  develop  a  new  doctrine, 
exactly  as  tho  Komao  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  hnbtt  of  doing,  nnil 
03  couuoiU  did  in  times  gone  by,  and  that  doctrine  would  be  as  mueh 
n  part  of  the  Church,  of  England  ns  any  doctrine  now  contained  in 
its  conreasien  of  Eiith.  That  derelupmcDt  might  be  erroneous  and 
mischievous;  it  might  be  tainted  with  heresj' :  but  it  would  ho  the 
duetriiie  of  the  Church  of  Eu^^laud  nevcrthekas.  Juat  c^-i  Porliamodt 
enacted  doctrines  and  fomu  of  iverahip  which  were  repudiated  by  the 
bishops,  so  it  nay  now  make  arttclo«  declaring  the  immocalate  con- 
CL-ptioii  of  the  Virgin  or  expunging  every  Catholic  ulement  from  tho 
Prayer  Book.  Theao  meosuros  mi^t  bo  colled  aggressive  and  bcre- 
ticol ;  but  such  protesU  would  be  mere  utterances  of  privnte  opinion. 
Nt'ithortholawnorthctribuniilsofthf  Church  would  take  the  elrghtost 
notice  of  tlieuL  biniilur  epithets  ore  uppUed  daily  to  aeeulor  Acta  of 
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Parliament ;  tliey  are,  we  know,  simply  personal  talk.  The  Churcli  of 
England  would  pursue  its  way  aa  heedless  of  such  denunciations,  as 
was  the  State  after  the  Eevolution  of  the  remonstrances  of  those  who 
stood  on  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Parliament  has  no  body  of  any 
kind  to  reckon  with  in  its  Church  legislation.  The  legal  status  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  its  only  status.  Lot  every  law  about  the  Church 
be  repealed:  its  former  members  will  then  become  a  collection  of 
unassociatcd  Christians  with  a  few  ordained  persons  amongst  them. 
This  is  the  true  test  of  what  the  Churcli  of  England  is.  Vague 
phrases  about  an  abstract  and  mystical  body  called  the  Church  are 
perfectly  worthless  here.  "Without  the  law,  the  bishops  are  nothing 
to  each  other  or  to  the  clergy  ;  and  none  probably  would  insist  on  this 
more  strenuously  than  many  of  the  clergj-  themselves.  A  new  organi- 
zation, a  new  Church,  would  have  to  be  made.  Those  who  recoiled 
from  the  heresy  would  secede,  but  the  Church  of  England  would  re- 
main. It  would  have  carried  out  a  new  act  of  legislation  ;  but  as  an 
organized  Church,  it  would  not  have  suffered  a  particle  of  alteration. 

I  am  not  developing  theorj" ;  I  am  reciting  facts — facts  as  certain, 
and  as  stubborn  as  any  realities  in  this  world.  We  find  the  law 
everywhere  supreme  over  the  Church  of  England,  and  wo  find 
nothing  else  that  is  fact  except  what  is  ordained  or  sanctioned  by 
law.  That  is  the  Church  of  England,  all  opinion  and  theory  not- 
withstanding. The  Church  of  England,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
world,  is  under  law — that  is  certain,  no  man  can  deny  it ;  and  the 
only  questions  can  be,  Who  made  all  these  laws  ?  and  what  was  their 
effect  at  the  time  of  their  institution? 

A  portion  of  these  laws  forms  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
country.  The  exact  origin  of  :'.-■  jommon  law  is,  I  believe,  unknown 
to  lawyers  themselves ;  but  those  which  bear  on  the  Church  must 
have  been  derived  either  from  the  .State,  or  else  from  the  Church 
which  existed  in  England  before  the  Heformation — the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  either  case  they  do  not  affect  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  for  they  relate  only  to  minor  points,  and  assuredly  they  do 
not  come  from  the  body  called  the  Church  of  England. 

The  laws  which  created  the  Churcli  of  England  arc  the  laws  which 
were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth. 
I  have  recited  these  in  the  article  of  the  £(liiibitrgh  Recieir  to  which  I 
have  referred  above.  They  were  enacted  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  nation.  They  effected  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  They 
abolished  the  spiritual  power  by  which  the  nation  had  for  many 
centuries  been  governed  in  religious  matters,  breaking  off  all  con- 
nection between  the  State  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
depriving  the  latter  of  all  control  and  authority  over  the  religion  <^ 
the  people.  These  statutes  asserted  and  carried  out  the  fundamental 
riffht  of  the  nation  to  declare  for  itself  iis  own  faith,  to  ccnstract  its 
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owa  worship,  to  frame  iU  own  rormulnricA,  to  organize  it«  own 
roligiotiu  society.  Tbcy  cxLingui»li(»l  iLu  supremacy  of  tbo  Pope  In 
England,  iin<l  hi8  right  of  iiilcHL'reuco  with  tbe  toncenis  of  llic 
Engliiih  Cbiircli.  Tliis  hcmltJiip.  foi-merly  vested  in  the  Popo  at 
Rome,  thjn  fluijreuiaey  iia  the  highest  judicial  and  executiTe  authority 
in  llie  Church,  w-.w  Iransfcri-cd  to  the  Crown  of  England ;  nnd,  hy 
\irtiaf  of  ihis  pow.T  thus  dclognted  to  the  SoverRign  by  Parliament, 
tho  Crown  carried  through  ti  scries  of  measures,  of  viidtmions,  depo- 
sitions, and  rccjnslniction*,  wliivli  swept  nway  all  connection  between 
the  Cburrb  of  Ilome  and  tbe  Chuirh  of  England.  Of  tbe  power 
thus  elntmcil  und  exercised,  the  most  remarkable  in  every  way,  the 
most  critir.il  and  decisive,  was  the  right  of  determining  the  doctrine 
und  belief  of  the  Church  uf  England.  These  titatutea  interpreted  the 
oracles  of  the  Chrtstiun  religion ;  they  drew  up  wlemn  statements  of 
tho  nin:ining  and  liiiching  of  thn  religion  whieh  fTirisI  had  founde<l; 
they  dcteimincd  the  faith  whieb  tbe  clergy  should  profi.'ss;  they 
introduced  vital  change.s  on  their  own  authority,  into  the  publir 
worship ; — in  a  word,  thej*  constructed  and  rHtiibllsbed  thrmighout  the 
nation  tho  religious  society  liiiowii  by  ihe  name  of  tlio  Uhnrch  of 
ICiigland.  These  »et&  do  not  imply  thiit,  like  the  authors  of  tlie  gi-eul 
t'reneh  Itevolntion,  they  broke  ab:^olulely  with  the  past  ;  that  they 
retJiined  no  portions  of  the  ancient  fitructiirp ;  that  they  ivpudiuted 
und  dtsregiLrdKl  ever)-  prineiple  and  uvery  authority  wliicli  hud 
rii>d  uright  with  rhristianfi  during  so  many  generations.  It  waa 
Btbria  that  thi-y  vimctcd;  bul  ihun  it  was  n-'fonn  of  religion,  nnd 
not  of  the  lUmon  Catholic  C'lun-li.  That  Iiody,  which  had  uxt«ndcd 
iti5clf  inti>  I'ioglaiid,  and  had  cluinn-il  :n  .s-pirituul  mutlera  ihn  oht^cnce 
of  the  British  people  to  a  Church  whose  chief  was  at  Koine,  and 
whoM!  legirihiturc,  wherever  c4io  il  might  he,  was  Lrertuinly  not  in 
J-'ngluiiJ,  they  discarded  ami  dt>iiniHM^>d ;  hut,  that  deed  accoiu- 
plish(.-d,  they  remained  Chri>ttlan><  as  thoy  bad  been  previously, 
und  held  fuNt  tu  those  fuudanicntul  elements  of  ChriHltanity  which 
ihey  po»Kr«scd  in  <mhiuqou  with  Eonun  OuthoUco  aud  uU  other 
ChristiuQH. 

It  ia  most  oa^ntial  to  uuder;^t;.utd  the  principle  on  whieh  the  Par- 
liament acted  in  retaining  or  rejecting  any  port  ion^  of  the  oonfe^otis 
uf  faith  and  tho  public  vi'orship  whieb  had  bi-en  preriously  in  force. 
Th^y  preserved  ancient  ereods,  ami  acknowledged .  some  long- 
established  doetrlne*.  and  kept  unbroken  certain  regulations  fen-  the 
ministry  ;  but  they  did  all  thi»  on  the  nole  authority  uf  (heir  own 
private  judgment.  Thuy  rcspcctfxl  many  exiating  prooedcatM ;  tlioy 
Iwwed  to  tho  dcoi*iona  of  some  ancient  councils ;  thoy  retained  epi«- 
iMipol  ministration H,  and  were  careful  to  observo  cAtubliKbed  muigcs  ; 
but  the  respect  which  they  rondorwl  was  purely  voluntary — it  rcstetl 
cm  ihcir  own  convictions;  tliey  prest-rved  only  l)i?raURo  thoy  were 
pertiauflcd  that  these  formularie-'^  aud  practices  were  founded  on  a 
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right  intorprotiid'on  of  IToly  'Writ.  Tht-y  fiil!ow«l  the  tt<uc1iin<^ 
general  poiuicils — not  because  thoy  were  ^^nt'ral  couucUii,  but  bwauie, . 
in  their  judgment^  these  couucils  hod  <xjrrccfly  iiiulci-stood  und  eX' 
pounded  the  ClirtHtJun  %'eritira.  It  ia  impoiudblc  to  doubt  tbnt  tbu 
comptlera  of  the  Liturgy,  and  UiB  canntrubtora  of  the  Articli^  nf  tlic 
Ctttu«b  of  Kuglftnd,  thought  aud  apoke  on  the  ultiumto  osd  indo- 
]»ndent  aiithority  of  their  ovru  convictions.  They  did  not  distN-gnt 
prccttlcut  ur  iiulhorily — vory  far  fntiu  i(.  Thoy  woidrl  Lnvi-  bceol 
but  nhftllott'  men,  and  their  work  would  (Speedily  lave  pcmhed,  if 
tUc-y  had  hvlieved  that  all  the  Gljrisliaijs  who  had  gone  l><-forc  them 
hud  known  notlilug  of  the  niituro  of  the  CltriBtiaii  ivhgiwa,  and  that 
^cir  experience  was  worthl(»s  for  their  own  guidance.  But  tlie 
homflge  which  they  paid  to  precedent  ond  nuthority  wns  tho  just  and 
legitimate  regard  accorded  to  what  was  tnie  nnd  great  and  had  bwn 
proved  by  long  practice:  it  was  a  rational  respect,  precisely  of  the 
aame  nature  as  that  accorded  to  geniux,  and  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience in  every  great  department  of  hiimnu  thought. 

Such  was  the  creation  of  the  Church  of  Bugluud.  I  my  creattoni 
bccausD  the  Church  of  EngUiul  foniie<l  no  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  up  to  thatpenod  spiritually  governed  the  nation, 
and  because  it  watt  on  inxlitution  utterly  unknown  before.  But 
objection  in  taken  to  tho  expression,  nljom  all  to  tho  assertion  that 
this  creation  wa«  iho  net  of  tho  State.  Some  few  hare  maintained 
that  the  Kefomiation  in  England,  aud  tho  Church  of  England,  which 
wart  its  product,  were  tlie  work  of  the  clergy.  Their  notion  ia,  that 
the  clergy  of  England,  though  suhjtct  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
wore  not  in  reality  a  constituent  port  of  the  Eomish  Church.  For 
though  spiritually  hia,  »r  i-ather  the  Rnniish  Churdi's,  subjects,  in 
every  detail  of  llieir  rtdigious  and  ecclesiastical  life,  they  were  never- 
theless a  distinct  body,  opjiressed  and  stripped  of  their  indejiendence 
by  «  foreign  usurper;  and  being  weary  of  lhisboiidn[r<',  nnd  convinced, 
of  the  corruptioHH  and  falw  iIoclrineH  which  dcHlcd  iho  Ilnnuui 
Catholic  Church,  they  resolved  to  fltrike  off  the  yoke,  and  to  re«tore 
faith  and  practice  to  their  primitive  and  scriptural  integrity.  For 
tho  accoinpllflhment  of  this  end,  thej-  called  in  the  aid  of  tho  State ; 
but  the  iuitiatiou  of  the  movement  and  the  authority  come  Avm 
them.  Parliament  was  but  the  servant  of  the  clergj' ;  and  tho  Cliurch 
of  England  was  not  a  ercotion,  but  a  restoration  only. 

This  proposition  is  almost  loo  ludicrous  for  serious  rcfulutiori.  A 
man  must  have  a  lively  imsgiaation  who  can  suppose  that  tho  clergy 
of  Enghmd  were,  as  a  body,  eager  to  rebel  against  tho  Pope  and 
every  ecclesiastical  authority  which  they  had  hitherto  obeyed,  nnd 
that  they  believed  that  they  were  achieving  eauancipation  by  making 
Henry  VHI.  their  supreme  heed  and  gOTemor.  It  rctjmrea  a 
vigorous  stretch  of  fancy  to  conceive  that  the  English  clergy,  sjmn- 
tAncoualy,  of  their  own  free  will,  out  of  un  irresistible  reforming 
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impulse*  of  tho'V  mm  miiirl.-),  took  the  Icing  on  their  hac\t»  in  or<\fr  to 
n%'en^  themsi'lves  on  t!io  Pope ;  oitiis<Hi  tho  enactmoiit  of  royal  riiri- 
f utionH  and  injnnotioiM ;  placed  themnelres  under  jud^fia  nominated 
by  the  {Jpown,  in  the  pl«cn  of  tribimnis  compo^pd  of  thrtnuclvefl ;  insH- 
tntcd  the  Court  of  Higli  CVnimissIrin ;  bo  ight  the  nutliority  of  the 
Steto  for  a  body  of  dactrines  ivhich  they  hod  framed  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  faith  ;  and,  finally,  cstaljliRh<?d  an  inrtitution  ot  Church  in 
which  the  opinions  of  cverj*  bishop  and  ovory  clorgynian  shnnld 
replcou  literally  for  nothing;  more  than  the  opinions  of  jH-ivate  persons. 
Thi?  iige  of  mtrncle*)  hud  not  ceased  in  the  sixteenth  century  if  these 
otcdIe  came  to  pass. 

^Vcll,  hitt  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  frequently  enid,  the  Litni^ 
ii  tlie  confession  of  tho  faith  of  the  Church  of  Knj^Iand  wcro  not 
lie  ios-ptration  of  lay  niind«.  They  aw  covered  by  the  authori^ 
of  iho  clergy.  Thoy  were  frumwl  by  Conrocation,  and  by  them 
delivcTcd  over  and  rwommcndotl  lo  Parlinuient.  The  State  only  lUDc- 
tioncd  ;  it  vnt  the  clorg)-  who  laid  down  doctriiieii  and  dislinguiahod 
Irulh  from  heresy.  It  ia  suffictenlj  in  reply  to  this  pk-ii,  to  state  the 
liitorit-al  fact  th;;!,  nt  the  period  of  fhe  coiidumm:itinn  of  (he  Kefor- 
ition,  and  the  rt-iU  birth  of  the  Ohurch  of  KiigUnd — llie  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  EliznlK'th — (^vcrj*  bishop  save  one  protxwtcd  againiit  ihc 
doctrines  and  the  eoTistittilion  of  the  Church  oi'  Knglnnd,  and  every 
bishop  save  oue  wiis  deprived  of  his  bivhopric  and  of  his  position  in 
the  Church  of  England  by  a.  lay  authority,  the  Crown.  "Hie  Church 
iriiN  f'lundod  ia  defianw  of  the  opinions,  the  l*clii'f.  and  the  authority 
of  Viv  wholu  cpi^fOjxilo,  less  one.  The  blshtipa  pitinounced  the  Cliurch 
of  KogUmd  to  bo  guilty  of  heresy,  and  preferred  to  lose  their  bishoprics 
to  j-ntu^tioning  Kueh  an  instilntion.  In  (he  face  of  such  n  fact,  it  is 
hop':!("^  tostrivf  for  an  episoopnl  or  clorienl  origin  for  our  doftriiieB  or 
onr  formularies.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  "  Iny-mudc"  Church : 
how  mnch  is  meant  by  this  expression  1  shall  con.^idpr  presently. 

Uut  there  is  a  thini  llieory  by  whikrh  the  State-creation  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  conti-overtcd.  This  \iov  accepts  the  fact  that 
it  was  tho  State,  in  Parliament,  that  gave  birth  to  and  organized  tho 
Cfcnreh  of  England ;  and  thwi,  n-ith  Hooker,  il  adnpta  the  eoond  and 
incontestable  principle,  that  tho  Church  of  England  is  the  child  of 
the  identity  of  fThiirch  and  State.  In  the  language  of  TTie  Guorftiau, 
the  rimrcli  and  tho  Stato  were  onn :  the  namo  men  mode  pnmsion 
for  the  wants  of  the  commonwridth  in  both  these  relations.  They 
legifllated  for  so'-nlarnfFa-ri-  in  their  capa'-ifr  as  ritizena ;  as  Cbristinns 
they  legislated  for  the  Stale  in  its  spiritual  it>;peet.  Nothing  con  he 
moro  trne ;  no  words  can  express  belter  the  very  caseneo  of  my 
conception  of  this  great  event.  But  my  application  of  this  truth 
difftr-*  essentially  from  the  application  made  of  it  by  those  who  resist 
my  conclusions.  I  say  with  them  that  llie  Parliiunoot  which  eaaclod 
thcKC  statutes  were  (Lliurcfa  and  Stato  in  one.  Thvr  were  the  supreme 
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council  of  tho  uation,  legislating  for  every  social  wuut  of  the  people. 
They  liad  to  deal  with  another  society — a  Church  which  was  not  the 
State,  but  marched  side  by  side  with  the  State,  exercising  supremacy 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  peoi)le.  This  society 
they  deposed  and  cut  away  from  the  State ;  and  in  its  place  they 
instituted  an  entirely  new  ecclesiastical  organization  of  their  own. 
The  opposite  application  of  the  principle  of  identity  interposes  a  third 
society — an  ancient  society — a  society  which  is  not  the  Romish 
Church  nor  the  State;  but  the  true  old  Church  of  England,  which 
was  merged  for  the  time,  in  antagonism  to  tho  usurping  intrusion  of 
the  foreign  Church,  in  tho  State  and  its  Parliament.  This  theory  is 
ingenious — it  gives  an  ecclesiastical  origin  to  the  Church  of  England. 
But  is  it  anything  better  than  a  chimera,  a  iiction,  a  dream,  fondly 
indulged  in,  but  without  a  particle  of  Hubsttmcc  ?  Is  it  anything  more 
than  II  ])leasant  light  thrown  out  by  the  clerical  mind,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  historical  reality  )f  AVhere  was  this  invisible,  impcJpable  Church 
during  tho  vast  period  from  the  mission  of  Augustine  which  he 
received  from  Gregory  and  tho  dawn  of  the  Ileformation  ?  Where 
was  its  legislature,  its  courts,  its  laws,  its  doctrines  ?  "Was  it  the 
clergy  of  this  ancient  English  Church  who,  identified  with  the  State, 
yet  fought  against  the  State  for  the  judgment  of  clerical  offences 
by  the  clergy,  with  a  final  nppcal  to  its  acknowledged,  superior,  a 
foreigner,  the  Pope  ?  Did  the  long  lino  of  kings  of  England  who 
bowed  before  the  Supremo  Pontiff  as  the  chief  of  the  Church,  and  never 
presumed  to  define  doctrine  or  judge  heresy  in  their  own  right  and 
name — did  these  heads  of  the  English  State  contain  tho  ancient 
Church  in  their  breasts,  and  did  the  Chureh,  in  their  persons, 
first  bow  to  Rome,  vindicate  its  independence  and  its  co-equal  autho- 
rity with  Rome  i'  These  are  questions  too  hard  for  me  to  answer ; 
but  they  must  be  answered  clearly  and  decisively  by  those  who  would 
give  to  this  truly  invisible  Church  a  substance,  "a  local  habitation, 
and  a  name." 

However,  whether  the  Church  in  England  which  preceded  the 
Reformation  was  an  independent  English  society,  or  was  an  actual 
part  of  the  Ronum  Catholic  Church,  tlie  historical  fact  that  the 
present  Church  of  England  received  its  origin  from  the  Reformafioii 
period  remains  unshaken.  The  Guardian  itself,  which  in  a  strange 
manner  identifies  the  Crown  with  the  Church  in  opposition  to 
the  State  and  Parliament,  admits  that  the  right  to  pronounce  on 
doctrine  was  never  claimed  or  professed  by  tho  Crown  antecedently 
to  that  epoch.  Tho  statutes  of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth  did 
make  statements  of  doctrine — statements  as  positive,  as  defined,  as 
ever  were  mode  by  I'ope  or  Council.  They  laid  down  the  faith 
which  was  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Church,  in  distinct  terms,  and  thoy 
thus  determined  the  faith  as  true,  and  to  be  professed,  in  opposition 
to  and  in  defiance  of  the  opinionB  of  the  clergy.    It  is  utterly  imma- 
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teriiil,  HH  lieBn'ng  on  th^  fni-matioii  of  the  Churcli  ol'  Knglunil,  what 
that  enltrior  Oburch  was,  aa  a  noclety:  tiie  legislation  i-nrritd  out  by 
Pntliimicnt,  not  only  introduced  new  elcmenta  of  boUel'nuii  worship 
which  did  not  ^xiet  b{<f'»r?,  but  exercised  avoWi'dly  uupremu  nod 
sovemgn  power  nnd  authority  over  lh©  entire  conotructioii  and  con- 
Htiitilion  of  the  fuluru  Churclj. 

I  now  |iu»H  on  to  thu  secuud  jjurt  of  my  assartion  xu  the  Tuufx — 
the  purt  which  has  eucuuntured  the  gi'eute«t  objection  uiid  disavut. 
I  etiid  that  thf  Church  of  EugUnd  wa«  an  iiistitulian  crvatcd  by  the 
Ian-,  and  thfii  I  added,  "  It  \n  uothinu  elsi'  whatuvi^r."  TIiusl'  wunU 
huTO  scvuicd  tu  louny  to  strip  tho  Church  of  iln  dirino  and  uuthori* 
tntivo  chiimctor.  Thpy  hnvc  had  tho  look  of  douviag  that  tho  Church 
wtis  anything  mor«  thiin  a  contrivnncu  adopted  hy  thu  Suto  for  tho 
i'urthori\nce  of  a.  useful  objool,  nnd  of  implying  thiit  if  that  hud 
c-vasedto  be  thoughtdeiiirablei  the  State  luightswcojt  tho  Church  away 
nl together.  Chrii<tian-uiinded  ition  havo  felt  thut  this  would  he 
u  moat  unworthy  and  moitt  inadequuU)  cououptiou  ut  the  iiaturu  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  aod  most  Iruo  aad  weU-foundcJ  is  tbo  fecUog. 
But  my  words,  owurodly,  were  not  intended  to  convoy  any  fluch 
imprrs-sion,  nor,  I  am  persuaded,  do  thoy  contain  ii,eveii  by  inudrer- 
tcmcc.  The  context  limitH  their  incnning.  Thoy  wore  tpokt-n  of  tho 
Church  of  Kngluiid  aa  n  Hoci^^tv ;  of  wliat  constituted  it  a  iiociuty  ;  uf  all 
thai  behingfd  to  ii.  n^  11  society.  And  whnt  else,  as  a  si«icty,  dooa  the 
Church  po»«eea,  beyond  what  has  been  given  to  It  by  tho  luw?  Kcpoal 
every  reguhitiou  about  the  Church  contained  in  tho  common  and  la  the 
stututc  law,  &iul  what  tie,  what  link  to  bind  tnun  to  inuu,  to  uuunccl 
bishop  with  priest,  clergy  with  laity,  n'ill  bo  left  ?  This  ia  a  practical 
queKtion,  and  mu»t  lie  examined  pntcticolly :  vogue  and  confused 
langiiuge  will  he  of  no  until  here.  Wo  must  realize  to  ourselves  tho 
actual  ponition  when  ovory  law  Ikm  vanished,  and  ex&Ty  means  of 
enforcing  nliHliciice  huH  disappeared.  On  tho  morrow  of  such  ou 
event,  of  what  will  the  t»ocioty  consist  'i  Who  will  have  (ho  right  to 
command'f  on  whom  will  fall  tho  duty  of  obediooce!'  What  can  be  a 
truer  definition  of  dissolution  than  the  extinctiou,  of  ovory  connecting 
bond,  the  total  repMil  of  uU  law?  If  it  W  Hiid  that  the  laws 
enacted  by  tho  State  are  not  the  only  luws  of  the  Cliurch  of  £iigltiud, 
then  I  a»k  where  arc  tho«c  other  laws  in  bo  found  ?  in  what  code 
are  they  written?  by  what  sonction  arc  they  enforeod?  who  hua 
pledged  lumsdl'  to  obey  them  ?  Xo  doubt  it  is  painful  to  conootve 
the  (Church  of  England  being  redoood  to«>uch  anarchy:  our  imagina- 
tions hnd  it  almost  impoANihlo  to  frame  and.  goitc  at  such  a  pieiuro. 
Hut  this  di-Migrecable  spoctaele  mu^t  be  faced,  if  we  doaire  la  know 
what  the  di.ie.siabli»hment  of  the  Church,  what  the  aboUtiou  of  oU  the 
laws  now  in  force  rcflpeciiog  her,  will  produce. 

Some  will  reply,  that  independently  of  all  regulations  enacted  by 
the  State,  the  Church  of  Kogland  is  a  real  iiociely,  an  orgauizcd  and 
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liTin::  :nili:ation,  for  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Choreh:  but, 
I  :V_r  su:  lit:le  brln  i=  to  he  lainei  from  a  nietaphor.  A  branch, 
ddVl:-«,  i?  a  pir:  of  a  livi:;^  XT•y^■.  bat  id  this  case,  the  great 
poii.:  t:*  asct-riai;i  :?,  what  :'.*  thi-  trunk?  what  i=  the  tree?  The 
qa';-:*.;on  that  v,*e  are  e^eldcg  to  fathom  is  the  t^^enre  of  the  Church 
of  E:;g!a;;'i  a*  :i  -r-icry,  vrhcn  every  provision  for  h?r  organization 
aa'I  her  aimini-tration  ha^been  expunged  from  iho  statnte-book.  To 
say  tha!  she  Ijolongs  to  the  Chiir;h  Catholic  inTes  no  as^t&ncc 
tov,-ards  its  solution,  She  acknowledges  Catholic  veritie*,  we  are 
told  ;  but  thi-  vc  ry  acknowledgment  of  these  Catholic  verities  is  ccm- 
tai::t-d  in  formv-lanes  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  repealed  Uv9  of 
the  State,  an'i  will  have  been  abrogated,  as  confessions  of  faitfa.  altmg 
with  those  laws.  Apart  fmm  the  sanction  of  the  State,  the  Liturgr 
beo'ymc-i  a  mere  ordinary  bock — a  most  excellent  one,  no  doubt — ^bot 
etill  2  m:Tp  Iwok,  pc«?cssed  of  no  authority  whatever  to  bind  a  single 
perr-o::.  The  Liturgy,  therefore,  Aoe^  not  constitute  the  Cbnich 
of  K.'ijrland  a  society,  or  soraething  else  than  a  law-made  institution  ; 
for  tLe  L:tu:-gy,  as  a  public  and  social  element,  is  of  itself  wholly 
and  entirely  a  creation  of  the  State,  a  compilation  made  by  the  State 
out  of  raaterials  which  it  may  or  may  not  have  itself  composed.  The 
profc-  sion  of  Catholic  verities,  consequently,  give*  no  ex|Janation  of 
the  f.'hurch,  the  tree,  the  distinct  society  and  organization,  of  which 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  member. 

Xeithcr  will  the  existence  of  an  Apostolical  and  Episcopal  antiioTitT 
in  th  ■  Clinrch  of  England  furnish  it  with  a  social  existence  over  and 
above-  what  it  has  obtained  from  the  State.  The  qoeetion  here  is, 
whether  the  triple  ministry  is  an  institution  adopted  by  the  law, 
prce:-ely  as  it  might  have  appointed  officers  upon  any  othCT  principle, 
or  whether  this  ministry  itself  constitutes  the  socie^.  If  the 
existence  of  this  Apostolical  ministry  constitutes  the  Church  of 
England  a  society  by  itself  alone,  then  it  must  he  the  same  actual 
society — not  a  similarly  constituted  body,  but  the  very  same  body — 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  American 
Church,  and  others.  This  it  manifestly  is  not,  unless  the  word 
soci'.-ty  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  denotes  merely  the  employment  of 
a  common  form.  Either  the  Church  of  England  is  one  and  the 
jjaiiio  sociefy,  one  identical  Church  with  the  Koman  or  the  Greek 
Church,  or  the  possession  of  an  Episcopal  ministry  in  common 
docs  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  distinct  and  separate  Church 
from  these  Catholically  constructed  Churches.  The  possession  of 
the  eronvn  by  the  Bourbons  in  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  did  not 
prevent  these  countries  from  being  distinct  nations.  They  were 
separate  nations,  employing  a  Bourbon  royalty.  It  would  be  simply 
absurd  and  unintelligible  to  say  that  they  were  different  nationalities 
because  they  had  all  the  common  institution  of  Bourbon  soTeveigns. 
It   is  quite  open  to  assert  that  there  cannot  be  a  tme  Ohmoh 
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mfnwit  <hc  Apoitoliciil  miniatry;  but  it  ia  a  vastly  different  tiling^ 
to  say  thai  this  ministry  constitated  the  Church,  bi;efttiae  then  thero 
would  bo  no  mcaua  of  separatinff  the  Ohureli  of  England  from  other 
Apofclolical  cliurclies,  which  would  bp  simply  a  reiiuriio  ad  aftmrritim. 

But  it  may  «tUI  be  urged,  that  the  triple  miniatry  of  bishops, 
priest*,  and  deacons,  ncccasarily  estaHished  social  rektions  between 
them,  and  constquontiy  ibot  it  is  in  itself  a  Bocicfy.  Hcaoo,  it  may 
be  argued,  if  Ihe  State  Iuwts  about  the  Church  disappear,  there  will 
nlwayR  remain  a  dctinite  and  organiMd  body,  which,  not  baring 
hcen  constTiiet^d  by  the  State,  cannot  be  affcetcd  by  its  acts.  To 
thi^  T  reply,  that  wo  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  tripio 
miiiiirtry  in  actual  wort  and  office,  and  a  collection  of  moQ  who  havo 
been  onliiined  in  this  ministry.  These  arc  Tcry  distinct  thin^.  The 
one  IB  a  society,  the  other  i&  not.  In  the  Church,  of  England,  tm  it 
now  exists,  the  triple  ministry  undoubtedly  posaesaes  a  social 
stTueture :  its  variotia  membern  are  co-ordinated  with  each  other, 
Kpparato  funetians  ure  attui^hed  to  eaeh,  and  a  regularly  graduated 
subordination  preTailH.  But  after  diM.itnbHs.hnient  and  dweonnection 
from  the  State,  tMs  whole  position  would  be  radically  changed  :  thia 
social  orgniiiztttion  of  thp  ministry  would  be  clean  demolished.  There 
would  hf  no  law,  no  anfhorit}',  no  nde,  no  confession  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  no  form  of  public  worship  binding  on  a  single  one  of  it» 
lucmben.  As  far  as  Episcopal  onlination  and  the  triple  ministry 
are  coneemed,  etrery  one  of  the  diseatablished  clergy,  bo  they  bishc^, 
prii'sts,  or  deacons,  would  he  entitled  to  declare — one,  that  he  adopts 
the  Roman  doctrine,  niid  holds  the  Iinmacuhite  Conception  of  Ibc 
TJrgiii  Mary;  a  acccmd,  that  he  Bgre<-3  with  the  Grcefc  formularies, 
and  ri'piidiutcw  llic  fiUnqne  of  the  Nicone  Creed ;  n  third,  that  to 
reg-ji-ded  )iis  Kpieeopal  orders  as  ^landing  on  the  same  lord  as 
those  of  a  Prosbytorian  or  AVosleyan  minister,  and  that  ho  renounced 
every  pasengr;  in  ihc  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  wears  tho 
aspect  of  a  different  opinion.  Tliero  is  no  fact  or  power  in  Episcopal 
orders  alone,  which  could  place  any  of  these  ordained  men  in  ilie 
nrrong  when  making  aucTi  assertions  re^peetiTcly  after  discstabliah- 
iQcnt.  Tliey  would  hnro  lost  all  dtocbsaa  relaU'ons ;  they  would  baTO 
been  dissolved  with  the  eatabUHbmeut .  These  disorganized  individuals 
would  pfr^onally  be  priests,  according  to  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
Ihcy  would  be  as  uneonnectcd  v.a  ex-colonini  bishopa,  or  clergyiiieu 
wirhont  cures,  are  now  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  would 
furnish  no  orgnnle  Htniclure,  no  society,  to  the  discatjiblished  Christians 
of  the  former  Church  of  I'^ngland  ;  though  tbey  would  be  perfectly 
iirailnblo  to  net  as  mlaistera  in  any  new  Church  or  Churches  wHtch 
the  die^olved  Christ ian?  might  choose  to  construct. 

Hut  I  have  heard  it  said,  in  answer  to  thi«  ntatement,  that  every 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  takes,  at  hts  ordina- 
tion, a  aoleratt  vow  of  obediennj  to  his  brshop;  and  that  this  tow 
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establishes  an  iudissoluble  social  relation  between  them.  They  were 
made  by  that  sacred  rite  bishop  and  priest  towards  one  another ;  and 
so  long  as  they  continue  their  ministrations,  this  right  and  duty  of 
obedience  never  can  be  effaced.  Alas  I  the  events  which  are  going 
on  around  us  teach  but  too  well  the  interpretation  which  is  put  upon 
this  vow.  "Wo  see  clergymen  daily  accurately  conforming  their 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  whilst  they  are  heedless  of 
the  monitions  and  wishes  of  their  bishop.  They  obey  the  Privy 
Council  when  thej'  obey  any  one  ;  they  pay  their  bishop  no  regard 
which  he  cannot  enforce  by  law.  It  is  plain  that  these  men  consider 
their  vow  to  hind  them  to  legal  obedience  only  ;  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  speaking  Ihrough  the  bishop,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Episcopal  ordci-s  which  thej'  reverence  ;  it  is  the  commands  of  a  lay 
tribunal  as  to  society  and  worship  which  they  perforce  respect.  I  do 
not  judge  these  men  ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  course  they  pursue  is 
prompted  by  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  but  the  more  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  acting  u|>on  principle,  the  weightier  is  the  construction 
which  they  put  upon  their  ordination  vow.  For  them,  at  least,  this  vow 
is  an  obligation  to  obey  the  Chnrch  of  England  aa  expounded  in  law 
court.s,  and  not  a  promise  to  submit  to  the  directions  of  their  bishop, 
as  bishop,  and  as  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  This  being  ao,  let  me 
a.'»k,  If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in 
the  dry  '^  If  tho?e  coniinimds  of  the  bishops  only  arc  obeyed  which 
the  power  of  the  Liw  will  compel,  what  will  be  the  obedience  that 
will  be  rendered  ^vhen  all  pressure  of  law  is  removed,  and  the 
commands  of  the  bishop  will  rest  on  his  spiritual  and  Apostolical 
autlioritj'  alone  ?  As  long  as  the  Church  of  England  exists,  none 
of  these  clergymen  deny  that  they  have  sworn  to  obey  their  bishop ; 
and  when  they  take  no  heed  of  his  counsels,  as  honest  men,  they 
must  have  found  a  justification,  an  interpretation  of  the  nature  of 
the  obedience  pledged,  which  satisfies  their  consciences.  They  could 
not  escape  such  a  rendering  of  account  to  their  own  selves  ;  they  must 
have  asked  the  question  of  their  own  minds,  and  obtained  an  answer. 
That  answer  must  have  decided,  in  substance,  that  the  submission 
which  they  rendered  was  to  the  law  and  not  to  the  bishop,  except 
as  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  and  that  decision,  bo  far  as 
their  judgment  deserves  consideration,  destroyed  all  social  relation 
with  their  bishop  which  was  not  founded  in  the  law. 

As  I  have  just  remarked,  I  pronounce  no  opinion  on  the  view 
taken  by  such  clergymen  of  their  vow,  whilst  they  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  outside  of  the  Establishment,  when  all 
prescription  of  law  has  ceased,  and  none  but  moral  and  spiritual 
force  is  left,  it  is  clear  to  mo  that  no  bishop  has  any  connection 
whatever  with  any  of  his  former  clergy  by  reason  of  anything  which 
took  place  at  their  ordination.  The  ordination  service  is  a  ceremonial 
prcsciibed  by  the  Church  of  England.    It  is  contained  in  a  liturgy 
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ttt  ber  own  friming  ;  it  i«  t«  nn  office  in  her  society  thai  tlii>»  scrvico 
inducts  n  clergyman  ;  the  wonls  which  iho  bisliop  uttcra  ai-c  vvords 
put  into  his  month  by  that  Church  ;  and  tho  oath  which  the  can- 
didnti^  proffera  is  an  oath  exacted  by  her.  A  stream  can  ran  no 
higher  than  itn  source:  if  competent  authority  ha«  dissolred  tho 
Church,  all  other  thinji^s  contracted  in  her  name  arc  at  an  end. 

And  now,  i§  it  trao,  that  to  reproaent  the  Chnrrh  of  England  iia 
an  instiluliou  t-roatod  by  the  law,  and  an  nothing  pIbp,  is  to  expoae 
ber  to  the  reproach  of  bnving  degraded  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
Church  P  Such  a  charge  has  no  foundation  in  fact  or  reason.  In 
order  t«  judge  the  matter  corrrctly,  wr  mast  cnrefully  ronfine 
ounelvcfi  to  tho  circuni«tanco«  of  the  time  when  the  Ohnrch  of 
England  came  forth  from  Parliament.  The  l*arliamcnt  of  the 
sixteenth  was  not  the  eume  tut  tho  Parliament  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  w«»  entirely  compoaed  of  Christian  men ;  it  wa»  the 
oDe  legislative  organ  of  a  Christian  peuplt>.  Alt  il«  members  and 
emy  other  member  of  the  commonwealth  were  Cbrisiians,  and  all 
members  of  the  same  Church,  both  before  and  after  the  Rcfommtion, 
The  Iegir«Ia(ion  which  created  the  Church  of  England  reposed  OD 
the  grand  and  noblo  idea  that  tho  whole  people  were  ot  once  eitiscDB 
and  Christians;  and  tliat  in  the  framing  of  their  lawn,  they  wore 
tegiiilBttng  for  tbe  whole  of  huriinn  life,  without  di^itinguiKhing  it 
into  two  elements,  the  religioui  and  the  eucular.  The  truth  wax  flif 
profoundly,  the  peculiarly,  the  inten,«;Iy  Christian  truth,  that  reli- 
gion had  no  -separate  province,  either  in  the  indiridnal  man  or  the 
ooUei-tiTe  Stat«  ;  that  its  presence,  its  power  and  autbunty  ]ierTaded 
the  whole  being  of  m&n — every  act,  every  thooghl,  every  detail  of 
his  existence.  A  truer,  a  holier,  a  more  gloriou?  concption  of  the 
Christian  religion  cannot  l>o  formed.  It  was  from  thi<<  thought  und 
feeling  that  the  Church  of  Kngltind  was  bom  into  the  world.  It 
was  itn  organization  framed  by  the  whole  aggregnte  of  (^HiriNlians 
living  together  in  one  eociety,  religions  and  secnlar  in  one.  What 
degradation  of  thin  idea  i»  there  in  a  Church  90  conceived  and  so 
co^uiized  ?  What  better,  higher,  and  truer  idea  of  the  ChristiBn 
Church  can  bo  conceived  than  that  of  a  society  of  men  who»o  every 
act  was  regarded  as  an  act  performed  by  Churchmen,  and  whoso 
eoclcsluAticid  in-ititution  was  the  creation  of  the  whole  ChriltUQ 
community,  which  was  both  Cfanrcb  nnd  Slate  in  one  ? 

Hut,  further,  be  it  observed,  when  Ibc  Church  of  England  is 
spoken  of  OS  the  creation  of  the  State,  tho  expr«fl0ion  refers  to 
the  Church  m  an  organized  macbiner}*  for  Mcomplisbing  certain 
social  objects  in  reUgioits  mutton.  It  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  existence  of  thcae  objects,  or  the  binding  obligation  to  attiin 
these  ends,  \*,  tlio  creation  of  the  State,  conceived  under  its  political 
chAractor.  Snrli  a  mode  of  Yimring  the  nature  of  the  Church  of 
England  voald  involve  a  radical  misconception.    The  State,  as  awifa, 
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Imd  no  part  whatever  in  originating  the  desire  and  the  necessity  of 
ccclc^iia-stlcal  organization.  The  State  may  form  the  opinion  that 
schools  are  needed  for  instruction  in  art,  that  an  army  is  required 
for  defence,  that  a  general  s}'8tem  of  national  education  ia  desirable, 
and  the  lilco.  In  such  cases  the  State  couceives  and  determines  the 
ends  to  be  pursued.  If  the  State  judged  such  object  iaesped:eiit, 
they  would  liavenu  existence  whatever.  It  ia  wholly  otherwise  with 
the  idea  of  Church.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  beliefs ; 
it  is  also  a  lift — a  life  which  of  necessity  mut^t  assert  itself  in  esta- 
blishing social  relations  between  Christians.  The  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  Christ  necessarily  places  a  Christian  in  imion  with 
fellow-believers.  A  Christian  is  as  naturally  and  as  necessarily 
conceived  as  living  in  a  Church,  as  any  individual  man  is  conceived 
as  living  in  a  family.  The  wants  of  his  religious  nature  pre-exist 
before  thoy  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  State  or  any  other 
organizing  institution.  A  Christian  requires  the  counsels,  the  exhor- 
tations, the  help  of  a  Christian  minister  :  he  must  obtain  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments ;  he  irresistibly  seeks  the  sympathy  and 
the  support  of  his  fellow-Christians.  In  other  words,  he  is  compelled  to 
live  in  a  Church — he  cannot  do  otherwise.  His  position  is  profoundly 
different  from  that  of  a  soldier  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Stat«. 
If  the  army  is  disbanded,  the  liberated  soldier  need  never  again 
in  his  life  think  of  war  or  soldiery ;  ho  becomes  a  purely  ordinary 
citizen.  A'ot  so  the  Christian.  If  the  Church  were  disestablished, 
and  he  were  reduced  to  a  single  atom,  to  reunite  himself  to  other 
Chi-intians  would  be  a  necessity  of  the  most  imperative  kind.  He 
did  not  derive  his  Church  feelings  from  the  State ;  he  only  cm- 
ployed  the  machinery  of  the  Church  provided  by  the  State ;  and  the 
instant  that  machinery  is  broken  up,  he  must  obtain  another 
mechanism,  whether  by  a  fresh  construction  or  by  joining  an  already 
existing  organization. 

Thirdly.  Another  fact  must  bo  taken  in  combination  with  the  law 
creation  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Christian  Englishman  is  nut 
compelled  to  remain,  against  his  will,  within  the  machinery  for  Church 
jjurposes  provided  by  the  State.  This  is  the  great  liberty  won  for  the 
people  by  the  Toleration  Act ;  and  it  is  thia  liberty  to  withdraw 
which  prevents  the  Church  of  England  from  becoming  a  tyranny. 
It  was  a  noble  idea — the  noblest,  I  repeat,  known — that  the  whole 
commonwealth  was  also  the  Christian  Church  j  but  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  that,  as  this  idea  was  originally  worked 
out  by  the  founders  of  the  English  Church,  no  guarantee  could  be 
given  that  aU  the  members  of  the  State  would  be  Christian,  or  that, 
iia  Icgislatoi-s  would,  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline,  rightly  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  the  Church.  By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, no  English  Christian  needs  to  use  the  Church  of  England,  if  ht- 
objects  to  her  institutions ;  the  cieatiou  by  law  of  the  Church  of 
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Eoglnnd  binds  no  man  lo  u  religioua  organization  which  offonils  his 
principles  or  bit*  feeling.). 

Fomtlily.  Let  the  structnre  and  fonualiincn  of  thv  Church  of 
l^gland  be  coniudcred,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  wbcn  I  it.«4erl«d  ihal 
sbe  woa  the  creation  of  law.  I  impliol  nothing  hy  that  statement 
which  ought  (o  put  any  CLurchtiian  out  of  A^-mpathy  nitb  ]i«r.  The 
^igli  Churcbaiau  t>QU  an  inostiiaabic  value  on  the  gifts  vliicli  ho 

Ids  to  bo  uttncbcd  to  what  ho  calU  tho  Apo€tolicAl  eticcL'ssion.  That 
succession,  tbut  tnmsmitision  of  bur  miuuitry  thiviugli  Episcopal 
hondiSj  the  Stute  luut  deliberately  adopted  aa  a  port  uf  the  Church  of 
KiigUiid.  Thoao  who  believe  ibut  there  belongx  to  tbo  Holy  Commu- 
nion admiiiiattrrcd  by  u  priest  EpiscopuUy  onluiiicd,  a  ttpceiul  virtue  not 
to  be  found  in  nou-Kpiacopal  Hocictius,  p06»css  llutt  Kucniiiu'ut  und  that 
virtue  in  the  Cliurch  of  Knglacd.  Its  adoption  by  the  State  in  no 
way  intcribrt^  with  tL«  rito  itttolf ;  its  nature,  it^  efficacy,  as  derived 
from  Epi»coi)aI  oi-dinution,  is  abaolutcly  unimpairud.  Thy  fact  which 
I  assert  means  only  that  tbo  laweonliimod  the  Episcopal  institutiun  ; 
it  says  nothing  about  thu  origin  of  that  iuBtilutioa,  nor  about  the 
benctitti  which  are  suppoiMMl  to  bt-  purpctuatul  by  it.  Tho  mode  of 
tbttt  Churuh'a  creation  uucd  not  disturb  u  Churchman's  feelings  tn 
(iny  way,  as  to  tfac  viiUdity  of  her  ordci-»  or  ibo  cffieitcy  of  her  sucra- 
mcnta.  WliotbcT  lie  ogroea  with  me  aa  to  tho  origin  of  this  particular 
Church,  or  whelhor  he  due«  not,  in  either  case  bis  belief  in  the 
Aposlohmlcharacterofber  ministry' is  not  intrrfered  nith;  and  I  trust 
that  credit  will  bo  given  rae  for  huviug  had  do  vnsh,  when  I  wrote 
of  the  origin  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  say  n  word  which  Bhoold 
diitturb  tho  highest  Churchman  in  the  laud  nitli  a  suspicion  that  he 
b&loDg«d  to  £1  Church  in  which  the  Apostolical  socccasion  was  com- 
promised. I  wrot«  my  letter  in  defence  of  the  Cbarch  of  Euglnnd, 
as  a  protest  agulnHt  di!«<stablir^luncnt,  or  a  wumiiig  ngaiiLtt  thu  eonjw- 
quences  which  I  conceive  muHt  follow  KUch  n  meni^ure.  The  peculiar 
character  of  her  furmaliun  would  etitail  disasters  upon  disostablish- 
mcnt  which  couUL  not  befall  any  other  ndigtous  community  under  u 
aimilaj* event ;  und  I  tliougbt  it  tobo  myduty  topoint  out  thisdtistiiic- 
tiou,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  it  appreciated,  before  any  irretricTablc 
6t«p  vruii  taken  in  Tarliament.  Now  this  was  tho  ^Ic  object  I  had  in 
writing  my  letter  lu  the  Tiutea. 

Fifthly.  Thu  creation  of  the  Church  by  tho  law  doee  not,  as  many 

tr,  impair  the  highest  of  all  the  functions  of  the  Chmtian  clerg}'- 
Ho  receives  lua  appointment,  it  Ih  true,  fi-om  the  lau-  uf  the 
lomvoalth ;  but  once  appointed,  he  acts  in  the  name  of  on 
authority  immeasurably  loftier  thau  tho  nation.  Ho  ia  the  am- 
basMidor  of  Christ :  it  is  in  Tlia  naino  that  ho  Rpeako,  and  niima,  and 
rabukcs,  and  teaches.  Ito  kuow-s  no  other  master  in  hU  rainiftU'rial 
ofiice.  The  Church,  the  congregation  of  believers,  has  ncU-cttd  him 
for  Uu3  greet  duty,  for  the  nomination  of  mioisters  mu.-it  be  mado 
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by  some  human  designation ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  lead  and 
guidance  of  the  flock,  he  knows  no  one  after  the  flesh.  The  limitations 
of  doctrine  within  which  his  teaching  is  confined  constitute  no  dero- 
gation from  this  superior  right  and  power ;  for  all  Christian  com- 
munities alike,  whether  Episcopal  or  other,  lay  down  creeds  and  con- 
fessions of  faith,  which  the  officers  of  the  Church,  like  all  its  other 
membera,  profess  to  adopt  and  must  not  controvert.  A  general,  an 
admiral,  or  a  judge,  utters  only  what  the  State  bids  him  say ;  not  so 
the  clergyman,  even  though  nominated  by  the  Stat«  :  he  speaks  the 
words  of  Christ.  When  the  law  framed  her  articles  and  her  formu- 
laries for  the  Church  of  England,  it  did  not  originate,  it  only  inter- 
preted the  language  of  a  divine  oracle,  whose  command  it  was 
obeying.  The  fact  of  the  creation  by  law  of  a  machinery  for  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  a  Church  does  not  weaken,  much  leas  destroy, 
the  idea  that  a  Christian  Church,  and  every  minister  who  is  commis- 
sioned to  serve  in  her  administration,  possesses  a  sanction  and 
elements  of  authority  which  are  superhuman;  but  these  Divine 
possessions  do  not  come  from  the  particular  kind  or  form  of  the 
Church's  organization,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  itself,  if  it 
be  a  Christian  Church,  and  her  ministers,  have  received  truths, 
religious  and  practical,  from  God  Himself.  The  Church  must 
proclaim  this  if  it  is  a  Church  at  all ;  and  when  it  proclaims  this 
the  Church  itself  is  only  a  minister,  not  a  primitive  authority. 
Neither  Church  nor  congregation  is  the  fountain  of  the  Christian 
minister's  authority,  when  once  appointed  to  his  sacred  office  ;  from 
his  Master,  Christ  alone,  he  derives  everj'thing. 

But,  sixthly,  I  am  compelled  to  atld  in  sorrow,  that  whilst  I  do 
not  think  the  institution  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Christians 
who  composed  the  nation  has  been  either  an  \inworthy  or  a 
regretable  origin,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
actual  situation  of  that  Church  exhibits  a  serious  falling  away  from 
the  ideas  which  prevailed  at  her  birth.  The  State  is  no  longer  exclu- 
sively Christian,  much  less  is  it  contermiuous  now  with  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  fact ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
accept  it,  A  mere  narrowing,  however,  of  the  range  of  the  Church's 
boundary'  line  would  be  comparatively  unimportant ;  a  far  more 
injurious  misfortune  is  the  stoppage  of  legislation  and  government 
in  which  the  Church  has  been  landed.  This  calamity — for  it  is 
nothing  less — is  the  effect  of  several  causes.  The  entrance  into  Parlia- 
ment of  many  members  who  are  neither  Church  of  England  men  nor 
Christians  renders  discussion  on  Church  affairs  singularly  difficult 
and  impracticable.  Dut  this  has  not  been  the  most  active  cause  in 
arresting  the  legislation  which  every  society,  much  more  so  large 
and  complex  a  body  as  a  Church,  necessarily  requires  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  There  is  a  yet  more  formidable  impediment  which  has 
greatly   gained   force   during  these  latter  years.     The  growth  of 
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reI%iouB  earnestness  in  Knglond,  if  it  testtflcs  io  the  increaaod  vitality 
of  tbo  influence  of  Chnstinnity,  lias  also  tfiided  to  impart  greater 
itagoaisin  to  tlic  various  forms  of  ita  mauif&itatioii.  Xlie  Ohriatiaa 
life  h&5  developed  iu«lf  with  invijyrorttted  force  in  directions  &r  from 
coiiK'idiug.  The  mitst  opposite  idttis  previitl  iis  to  tlto  reliitive  impor- 
taace  of  many  elentente  of  ecclciiastJiml  organixtttion.  Kiich  uf  tliese 
wveral  tendencies  \\ss  dcriverl  support  from  the  fonnularies  of  the 
Church  of  Kiiglund,  as  they  urc  at  prctient  fninied  ;  each  has  derirad 
be)p  from  the  apirtt  of  compromise  which  prevailod  at  tbe  original 
lOuQstnictton  of  tUc»>  rcgulalioue.  £uch  bos  been  enabled  to  live  by 
I  the  side  oi  hi«  neighbour,  for  the  lave  gnvc  no  cxcltuivo  predoniinanco 
I'to  any  ;  all  have  jitoudL'd  parts  of  tlie  Ckurch'is  articles  and  Dervicm 
in  dofonco  <jf  their  riyht  to  exist  witliin  W  LonltTs;  and  it  is 
eusy  to  pL>m-ivu  that  all  have  liad  a  cumiuou  interest  in  sa»taiuiiig 
B  con»Litutiou  Ly  which  oil  piolitcd,  each  in.  their  own  emstgpa/ay. 
The  result  has  hccii  a  \cry  decided,  though  a  very  natural,  disincU- 
nation  to  promote  legislation.  None  wore  absolutely  sure  that  ucv 
laws  might  not  work  even  their  own  exclusion  from  tlio  Church,  and 
Iwyond  doubt  the  dictates  were  felt  of  a  renl  Christian  charity  which 
iihtank  from  inciting  to  secea^ioii.  Ilence  a  new  phase  has  come  over 
the  Church  of  Knglund,  which  presents  some  striking  contrasts  to  its 
first.  Khe  haa  gained  in  comprehenMTenr-As,  but  ahe  has  loot  in 
'  legislation  and  iu  govcrnukonl.  The  biohopa  now  preside  over  llocks 
divided  by  the  most  conflicting  aeutimente,  and  the  aecceatties  of 
controvert'  and  even  of  cxislcnce  mthin  the  Church  have  driven  the 
clerg}'  to  reetriot  their  obedience  to  bishops  to  Buch  vommiiuds  only 
as  the  law  will  enforce.  In  these  dayii,  the  law  and  not  hiidii)]M  is 
olwyed. 

It  ia  the  misfortunu  of  the  Church  of  Knglunc]  that  the  very  com- 
prchonaiveuose,  the  shelter  and  home  which  she  furnishes  to  ho  many 
rarieticd  of  opinion,  hoo  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  lou 
of  cloMticity  butli  of  logiHlation  and  government.  I'or  the  pro(«c- 
Uon  ol'all,  her  fonnularies  and  her  rubrics  must  be  HtrictlycoQatrued; 
ou  no  other  terms  could  security  be  acquired  by  a  ainglo  school  of 
religious  thuught.  Ou  that  ground,  I  »ympathi»o  wiih  much  of  what 
i£r.  CaricT  Trrote  to  the  OwntitaH  some  little  time  ugu.  It  will  be  u 
matter  for  great  regret  il'  thu  judgment  of  the  Pri^'y  Council  faaa 
forbidden  many  usagw  which  would  be  free  from  tlie  taint  of  whut  is 
under:;tood  by  Rituatism,  and  yet  would  be  in  harmony  with  ancitoil 
ortraditionnry  prncticc.  I  do  not  think  that,  at  the  law  now  Htaada. 
the  Privy  Council  could  haredecided  otherwise ;  nor  do  I  desire  that 
the  ritual  which  it  haa  condemned  shonld  ever  be  legalixed  within 
the  Church  of  Kngland  ;  but  i(»  Judgment  ha<  opened  a  question  of 
fhluro  legiolatiou  which  I  can  only  iinnie  on  (he  present  occaeion- 
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ANCILLA  DOMINI:   THOUGHTS  ON 
CHRISTIAN  ART. 


Vni.— POETEY  OF.  LANDSCAPE— CONCLUSION. 


TT  was  remarked  in  one  of  our  former  papers,  that  that  important 
-*-  movement  in  British  art  which  is  generally  called  pre-Raphael- 
itism,  and  which,  when  viewed  in  ita  best  light,  consists  partly  in 
laborious  accuracy  of  work  in  form  and  colour,  partly  in  originality 
of  subject,  has  not  done  so  much  for  us  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  not  that  the  three  or  four  mastcru  who  led  the  movement 
twenty  years  ago  have  not  done  great  things  themselves,  or  failed 
of  effect  on  other  men.  The  progress  of  English  colour  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  something  enormous ;  and  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy  in  form  and  line  is  now  at  least  expected  of  evety  one  who 
exhibits  a  picture  ;  though  it  certainly  is  our  fate  now  and  then  to 
observe  a  style  of  drawing  in  the  Academy,  which  can  only  be 
described  as  calamitous  and  disastrous.  Still  our  painters  can  draw 
rocks  and  trees  admirably,  if  they  are  not  so  good  at  men  and  women 
and  their  ways.  But  this  seems  to  us  the  secret  reason  why  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  profession  of  painting  are  not  recog- 
nised in  England,  that  the  painter's  game  is  not  man.  He  is  not 
understood  to  be  a  person  who  is  of  any  real  use.  He  supplies 
a  wuit,  but  it  is  only  the  want  of  chamber  ornament  and  decorative 
furniture  ;  he  is  not  a  teacher  of  men.  A  certificated  schoolmaster 
is  really  better  recognised  as  a  member  of  a  libend  profession.    As 
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wo  1iav(>  said,  ttie  untveiiiitie!i  msy  tlo  miick  to  remedy  lliiii  if  thoy 
will :  by  admitliug  young  poiuturs  to  tlioJr  studies,  if  notlilog  more, 
lint  the  reasons  why  Art  iit  Qol  rig'btly  rslaed  nt  »  mentiH  of  inRtrac- 
lion,  DOT  yot  artiiiU  lu  popular  matrnctors,  arc  Tcry  varied  indeed ; 
sod  wc  c&nnot  indoue  this  rn^t  of  C8.'tay»  to  iDMisdor  at  len;;tb  to  its 
oloBi*  witliout  going  into  this  siubjoct  as  Tcrll  n.->  wo  i^ii. 

In  the  fim  place,  painting  io  f-'ngland  («at.i8fi(T«  no  want  of  tbt> 
greater  number  of  the  middle  classes,  or  indeed  of  ibu  active  portion 
of  tbo  upper  len  or  hundred  thousand.  Paintings  axv  treated  like 
uau&ie:  there  is  no  tutnn  in  them,  aud  they  do  for  a  few  miuates 
Trb«n  a  man  is  not  too  busy  or  too  tired.  Both  arc  looked  on  a<i 
ueei)in|)lifihn)OQls  which  give  on  omamenitd  finish  to  education,  and 
(he  uiiddJe  classes  are  not  oducau>d  up  to  thein,  und  tbcy,  in  ns  fur  as 
itr.  Lowe  reprewnts  them,  declare  that  they  never  will  bo  nlaves  to 
any  nKtru  high  culture.  The  bngmaD-idcoI  excludes  art  altogether. 
Bu«iiic)i»  aud  ita  futiguca  entirely  iK-cupy  tbu  Iinti«b  citiiion;  and. 
unUkL-  luunof  oUi«r  loads,  bo  h,  formed  wilb  the  fueling  of  tbo  sacred- 
OOM  of  bunnns.  Because  a  man's  mind  ia  Bomotimee  occupied,  let 
U8  »ay  for  seuttenxl  periods  of  a  day,  with  selling  ttugars  to  advan- 
tage, be  foe-lK  binuiclf  bound  to  keop  biamind  unpoUatcd  at  till  other 
times  by  any  tbooght  which  is  not  siicchnrine.  Attention  to  busi- 
nesB  is  held  to  mean  not  only  enomir>ii-i  wsntr  of  time  in  waiting  at 
the  r(.%eiplor  oustom.  but  determined  neglect  of  everything  except 
oustom.  Fresbnese  of  thought,  or  any  thought  nt  all,  is  ignored : 
recreation  of  Hptrit  is  ignored,  oxocpl  in  eluiKliittine  viect;  national 
division  of  hiliour  has  ussiguud  ordiiuirv'  coun ling-house  work  from 
ten  to  four  to  occupy  the  life  of  a  thriving  merchant,  and  at  his  peril 
he  bliall  stick  to  it  from  ten  to  four  ;  nor  ahall  be  avow  interest  in, 
or  give  thought  or  paiiu  to,  cttiy  liigber  tliiug  for  the  intorveuing 
eigbtccn  hours.  To  any  ouo  oecuatomed  to  books,  to  idcne.  to  the 
inward  or  outer  sight  of  beauty,  ordinary  middlc-elMs  life  \*  blntik, 
oppressive,  hopeli?t»  nnd  eyeless.  Kr.  doubt  the  nnswor  ifc  ready, 
— nil  thi<i  is  ebildi«)i ;  the  tliiiving  middle-clnwics  make  money 
and  must  have  it,  and  m  on.  Dut  the  middle-cIofifleH  bave  to 
spend  their  money  nn  well  n^  to  get  it,  oitd  wv  wont  llium  to 
uw  it  80  08  to  get  soniething  really  worth  having  in  exchange  for  it. 
At  preeent  they  have  either  a  vulgar  coetly  luxury,  or  fiilsa  and  bod 
imitations  of  it.  And  there  ia  the  same  hiboriouencas  or  dull  ksv^vA^ 
in  the  porsuit  nf  pteasuro  a£  a  business,  if  en  of  forttmo  live  for  field 
sports,  with  an  ince»«ant  unresting  toil  which  would  carry  them 
through  campaigns.  And  botti  xporting  men  and  men  of  bosiQeta  get 
through  life  thus  with  n  aecret  aotiBfactton  at  escaping  the  muhidy  of 
thought,  oxprcasing  tbanldulncet  at  being  £r«e  from  idea».  Tben 
there  is  the  national  stoicinn.    Ctdturc  is  conn*ct«d  irith  spnBibiiity, 
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and  men  are  as  ashamed  of  feeling  as  they  are  afraid  of  imagination  ; 
it  ia  not  that  they  arc  incapable  of  sympathy,  or  even  tenderness,  but 
they  assume  that  the  less  there  is  of  it  the  better  ;  and  are  as  affected 
in  their  imperturbability  as  Sterne  was  in  his  sentiment.  The  im- 
passive style  of  novel-hero  has  done  more  mischief  than  a  being  so 
totally  unreal  could  have  been  supposed  to  do.  Ex  nihih  tnalum  JU, 
very  frequently.  Perhaps,  of  the  two  evils,  sham  feeling  is  worse 
than  sham  dulness ;  and,  indeed,  the  characteristics  wo  are  com- 
plaining of  follow  from  reaction  agninst  hysterical  or  outrageous 
Sturm  find  Dranij.  But  affectation  of  indifference  is  still  affectation, 
and  young  people  have  no  right  to  set  their  milk-teeth  against 
Fortune  until  they  have  seen  how  much  she  can  do  to  them.  With 
a  cour.se  of  sensation  novels,  and  six  lessons  from  his  Comtiet  coach, 
an  undergraduate  easily  learns  to  talk  like  a  Sachem  at  the  stake. 
No  one  can  respect  the  Taemory  of  Thackeray  more  than  we  do ;  but 
no  one  can  help  seeing  that  his  anti-sentimeataUsm  has  taken  away 
more  than  it  has  given,  and  that  its  destructive  part  is  alone 
remembered,  while  nobody  cares  for  his  witness  to  truth  and 
honour.  Even  a  high  and  kindly  cynicism  like  his,  though  excellent 
in  its  original,  would  be  intolerable  when  copied  by  persons  of  less 
varied  experience.  But  this  leads  us  to  our  subject,  for  a  kind  of 
loftier  and  gentler  cynicism  or  despondency  about  men  and  their 
ways  is,  we  apprehend,  very  closely  connected  with  that  almost 
pathetic  ftieling  for  the  beauties  of  external  nature  which  English 
people  honestly  feel  and  confess.  They  enjoy  scenery  from  weari- 
ness of  society,  and  their  love  of  nature  is  mixed  virith  repulsion 
from  mankind.  The  power  of  scenery  over  feeling  is  so  great, 
that  it  seems  a  serious  evil  just  now  that  no  landscape-painter 
can  expect  promotion  in  the  Boyal  Academy.  The  consequences 
are  already  seen  in  the  great  prevalence  and  progress  of  water- 
colour.  The  old  Stanfield  and  Harding  breed  of  oil-painters  of  earth 
and  sea  is  not  encouraged  to  jwrpetuate  itself.  Landseer  never 
gave  his  heart  to  landscape ;  and  though  Graham  and  Brett  and 
Linnell  are  sure  to  hold  their  own,  Mr.  H.  Hunt  is  driven  to  water- 
colour,  with  Mr.  Oakes  and  Mi.ss  Blunden  ;  and  there  is  no  one  yet 
to  succeed  Turner  in  his  wide  reign  over  natural  subjects.  The  future 
of  British  Art  cannot  be  accomplished  without  landscape.  Whether 
the  Royal  Academy  admits  landscape  artists  among  its  members  or 
not,  the  public  ia  most  rightly  determined  to  have  landscapes ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  follow  this  branch  of  art  to  try  to  educate . 
and  elevate  both  themselves  and  their  admiring  customers.  Pure 
landscape  ought  to  be  pushed  on  into  something  like  Nicolo  PoaBsin's 
work,  only  with  naturalist  or  historical  purpose,  to  take  the  place  of 
mere  classical  fancies. 
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Much  of  what  wf  havt>  to  say  here  only  rerflwts  the  thou;j[lit»i  of 
the  author  of  "  Modern  Palnl^rs,"  but  his  works  have  b«>ii  on  the 
whole  carek'snly  read,  and  lit.'  has  himnclf  oompliuntHi  thut  puoplc  dash 
at  hU  dcscriptioufi  und  do  not  atU-ud  to  liia  iirgumcrtit.  Whi-n  u  book 
vonloitie  a  quautity  of  eoUd  thought,  rxpn.-Bsf>l  with  ittrotig  poetic  fuel- 
ing and  vXqsx  passion,  it  \a  human  nature  to  t-iikc the  poetrt*  uloiic,  and 
use  it  as  Iadif>s  iiao  nut  flowers — to  ornnnient  onoKcIi'  for  an  eveuiog 
in  snoiety.  ITowover,  us  ho  has  Khowo,  that  niwlein  love  of  land* 
acape,  which  is  strong  enough  to  he  of  veal  iniportAuce  in  the  lifc> 
long  educjition  of  men's  miuIh,  neeins  to  he  of  vanoua  kinds ;  and 
BOtnotimer*  of  healthy  origin,  sometinieA  not.  It  may  be  the  feeling 
of  BjTon  and  Shelley  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  arise  from  disgust,  or 
wcariucs)}  of  man,  whether  that  be  oaiiBwl  by  real  injuries,  or  by 
long  toil  and  pain,  or  otiu'n  own  ill-deeds,  ur  one's  own  impatient  or 
"  citnt&nkerouii "  seniiitivenesif.  Thi^  is  a  negative  luve  of  nature ;  it 
is  not  tlmt  wc  love  her  more,  but  men  Iras.  And  it  hii«  luueb  in 
common  with  the  spirit  of  world- weurj-  uiteeliciaii.  Many  an 
anchorito  of  old  timed  iliMl  uvay  under  it»  influeneo  to  Sinai  or  thu 
Thebaid,  stained  with  the  corruptions  of  li^tern  cities,  and  honestly 
desiring  deliverance,  like  Jerome  or  Uencdtcl.  liut  in  our  dnys 
vreorincss  or  dospoir  of  mankind  is  complicated  with  very  different 
feelings  than  the  sense  of  one's  own  sin  and  comiption.  In  the  mind 
of  the  over-zeolouti  ur  quosi-niatvrialist  uuiu  of  science,  man  ts  apt  lo 
ktBu  his  pi-c-emiucnco  in  interest,  and  is  no  longer,  by  right  of  soul, 
the  proper  study  of  mankind.  ^Vhen  the  spiritual  |>art  of  him  is 
thought  too  dubious  n  matter  to  bo  taken  into  account  in  hia  favour, 
he  van  only  lie  placed  at  the  bend,  of  the  Qiiadrumana.  And  when 
ciinsldered  as  an  apo,  ho  is  sich  n  powflrfa),  uumerotis,  and  disagree- 
able variety  of  the  species,  that  the  physiologist  may  nidTirally  wish 
to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  him.  Having  no  hope  for  his 
fellows,  ho  may  pair  off  with  the  pool  who  has  no  love  for  thi'm,  and 
the  one  may  turn  to  investigating  "  the  life  of  plants,  and  stooM, 
and  rain,"  the  other  to  describing  or  drawing  them. 

In  strong  i-outraat  with  this  love  for  hindscape  is  the  feeling  of 
^Jeott,  Wordswonh,  TeiinvKon,  and  Turaer,  aud  also  that  kindred 
though  lower  view  of  it  which  is  roaintaiued  by  the  athletic  school. 
The  woi-d  uthlctic  has  l)ci>omv  simply  nauseous,  from  oontinoed 
mibutie  and  the  awful  amount  of  idleneiu.  in  hoys  and  ni'-n,  which 
that  misuse  has  fostered.  But  wo  know  no  more  conveuieut  cla8c<ili- 
cation  of  those  Engliiih  tastes  which  ore  the  ba^is  of  our  beet  schools 
of  landwape-paintiiig,  than  to  say  they  are  either  athletic  or  con- 
templative, ^o  doubt  thrao  tantes  run  into  ench  other,  and  are  often 
ptWKSsed  in  a  brilliuoC  degree  by  the  same  person,  as  by  the 
Eing!)leyi<.    In  difiercni  moods,  or  at  different  tim^s,  one  may  rightly 
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look  at  a  natural  object  in  an  (esthetic  way,  admiring  it  for  its  own 
sake,  or  in  a  practical  and  relative  waj,  for  what  one  can  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Jorrocks  states  that  his  view  of  that  eminently  beautifiil  animal, 
the  fox,  as  a  natural  object,  depends  entirely  on  the  time  of  year. 
We  have  found  ourselves  capable  of  observing  the  wilder  denizens  of 
mountain  scenery  in  their  natural  state,  with  a  profound  and  passive 
enjoyment,  during  that  period  of  the  spring  and  summer  which  ends 
with  the  12th  of  August.  After  that  time  we  have  generally  found 
other  considerations  borne  in  on  us  so  irresistibly  as  greatly  to  modify 
our  view  of  such  phenomena.  We  have  no  doubt  Highland  or  South- 
down shepherds  feel  like  mute,  inglorious  Wordsworths  about  their 
fleecy  care,  at  times ;  but  those  times  are  uot  shearing  time  or 
"  gathering  time ;"  and  we  dare  say  it  is  just  the  same  about  pigs. 
Kosa  Bonheur  herself  can  hardly  have  felt  the  same  person  at  Falkirk 
Tryst,  as  on  Ijoch  Laggan  side,  or  by  "  far  Loch  Maree,  wild  and 
desolate."  You  may  draw  grapes,  or  you  may  eat  them ;  no  doubt  it 
ie  difficult  to  draw  them  too  much,  or  to  bo  persuaded  that  one  baa 
eaten  them  long  enough.  (We  once  heard  an  Oxford  man  remark, 
following  Dr.  Johnson,  that  such  things  "ought  to  be  charged  for  by 
the  hour."j  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  in  reality  not  a  low  view  of 
nature  to  bear  in  mind  the  uses  of  things  made  for  man's  use,  if  one 
can  only  keep  the  higher  costhetic  lenses  or  mirrors  of  one's  mind 
clear  enough  for  their  work.  It  is  not  often  that  wo  are  inclined  to 
dispute  an  issue  with  Mr.  Iluskin.  He  must  bo  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  English  feeling  for  Beauty ;  on  the  matter  of  landscape  his 
authority  is  paramount,  and  the  national  sense  of  beauty  begins  with 
landscape.  We  only  wish  he  could  bear  with  the  strange  peraonal 
combinations  of  tastes  and  thoughts,  which  make  the  wilder  and 
grander  scenes  of  nature  an  object  of  almost  passionate  pursuit  at 
the  present  day.  In  short,  and  within  certain  bounds,  we  want  to 
take  the  part  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  the  standing  dispute  between  it 
and  its  honoured  censor  and  castigator. 

We  have  said  that  some  men's  love  for  nature  is  only  another 
form  of  repulsion  from  mankind :  as  Byron's,  when  he  preferred  to 
be  alone,  and  love  earth  only,  for  its  earthly  sake.  His  descriptions 
are  all  pathetic  as  well  as  lovely.  They  are  so  mingled  with  human 
passion,  that  we  can  hardly  quote  them  as  poetry  of  delight  in, 
nature.  In  his  eyes  the  Lake  of  Nemi  is  "  calm  as  cherished  hate." 
He  sees  night  and  darkness  descend  on  the  waves  of  Geneva  in  a 
thunder-storm,  and  says  they  are  "  lovely  in  their  strength  as 
a  dark  eye  in  woman."  Far  more  beautiful,  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  descriptions,  is  the  joy  of  all  living  things,  except  the 
prisoner  of  ChiUon,  by  his  brother's  grave.  We  write  it  down  from 
a  memory  of  thirty  rough  years,  not  graveless. 
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■' Aod  tliOB  tbon  iTM  t.  littla  lalo 
That  in  my  runr  &c«  ilid  miula^ 

"riie  onlj-  WW  £a  viow ; 
And  in  it  thm  wore  thrM  t4l]  tr«N, 
And  oW  it  blot*  th«  raountua  brMM  i ' 
Anil  riRiml  ib  tcm  dear  vktoa  flovrfnj;, 
Aad  in  it  wen  jtusuk  Sowcn  growing. 

Of  goitl*  btMtb  nnd  hue. 

•  •  a  af 

Tb*  lUh  nnuii  hy  tlio  cwtle  waU| 
And  tiicy  u-ctaisd  joyvm,  euili  Mil  all ; 
The  wi|[lc  milo  the  ri>iii|;  blufr—  * 

JkUtfaought  \a  Dovu  flow  u  list— 
And  then  now  Uon  wnc  in  min«  ofo." 

Byrou  notices  Ardciincs  ond  lior  green  leaver,  ru  well  lio  tniglit,  only 
beoauu  of  tbe  red  coIumoK  of  tuircturning  bravo  who  [las^wl  tlut, 
tray  ou  a  OFrtxiu  iQflrtiing  in  Jane,  1^15;  and  tbe  ^F0^15  of  tlio  next 
Blanza  give  a  faitliful  nfeetcli  of  his  passion-ludpii  ilew  of  all  nalural 
tliiags,  in  itfi  more  ctniuble  light ; — 

"  I  nw  nrtnuud  mu  ihe  irtaix  field  nrive 

VTiUi  fiiiits  and  fertile  pnmuso :  and  the  Spring 
CooM  forth  hor  work  of  glftiiniua  \a  contrive^ 

With  mII  her  reckknt  bjrds  a|i(>ii  thu  win^  ; — 
2  tunud  &WD  hU  oIm  bresgibt  \a  thorn  aho  vould  aob  bring." 

But  there  aro  irlio  <Iclight  iu  inauimate  nature  with  pure  deltghl, 
in  form  and  in  colour,  which  arc-  to  thotn  like  perfect  musie  set  to 
Qohto  worda;  which  arc,  nnd  ni-c  lileo  iospirotion  to  thorn,  in  nnd  by 
wliicli  they  know  the  Father  of  ihoix  spirit*  appeals  to  thorn  specially  ; 
}'et  not  as  if  He  did  not  speak  in  other  ways,  and  trith  uU  men 
always.  This  highest  form  of  luiidscajie-iiapresaiou,  almost  proi)hctic 
as  trcll  ati  poottc,  whon:  u  itpirituul  uiflucucu  ts  ot  work  uu  thu  mind  of 
tiie  aceiug  pei-son,  uud  he  knows  it,  appuirs  tuuoiatukubly  iu  Kcblc. 
Wc  do  not  feci  inclined  to  go  into  the  question  of  hifl  poetic  status, 
or  construct  our  standard  of  power  nnd  merit  for  bi«  elevation  or 
depreciation.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  felt  what  he  aaid,  and 
ineiint  it :  there  ciui  be  no  abadutv  of  doubt  of  hin  power  of  land- 
scape obaervation,  or  that  landscaijp  was  a  mirror  in  which  ho  saw 
tbe  Presence  of  God,  and  heaixi  liis  appeal  to  man's  miuI,  tliti  Lord'ti 
controvert,  which  "His  tniadfiU  moiuitainfl  hear,  uulil  their  ancient 
fitrcugth  ahull  melt  away."  It  ia  quite  true  thai  ingenious  unalogies 
are  not  ncctaisarily  true  poLitry,  uud  tlint  comparing  tbe  virtues  of 
tbo  saints  tu  light  rctfiected  hy  planets  D-OD)  tb«ir  sun,  may  be  no 
more  than  an  oimlogr  ;  wo  Hhoutd  suy  it  hud  some  claims  lo  twauty, 
ut  Ifosi.  Bub  whether  that  is  poetry  or  not,  there  Is  no  doubt  about 
the  Toracs  beginning,  "  They  know  the  Aliuigbty's  power,"  or  thoto 
wbich  arc  now  especially  to  our  purpoic, — 
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••  Wtero  ia  thy  chOHen  haunt,  Etcnuil  Voice  P 

The  region  of  thy  choice, 
Where,  undisturbed  by  sin  and  woo.  the  soul 

Owns  thine  entiiv  control  ? 
'Tis  on  the  moiintnin's  aummit,  d&rk  and  hiffh, 

While  storms  are  hurrying  by : 
'Tis  'mid  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earth, 

Where  torrents  hare  their  birth,"  kc. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  ono  can  look  for  a.  greater  thought  in 
greater  language  ;  yet  thin  language  expreaaes  the  highest  poctie 
development  of  the  gifts  of  feeling,  reason,  and  aspiration,  which 
ako,  under  the  proper  circiimstanccs,  are  developed  into  the  painter's 
gift.  Grand  landscape  is  intended  by  its  Maker  to  produce  in  all 
healthy  persons  an  unmitigutcd  enjoyment,  a  purifying  excitement, 
an  enlargement  of  thought  and  conception,  a  sense  of  renewed  life, 
accompanied  hy  devotion  in  nil  w-ho  are  capublo  of  it.  The  same 
person,  an  we  say,  at  different  ugcs,  or  under  different  circumstances, 
will  look  on  mountain!:<  with  the  eye  of  painter,  hunt«r,  and 
monk.  Not  that  the  monkish  or  asontio  ^^ew  of  niouulains  involves 
any  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  Carthusians  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse say  they  do  not  go  there  to  look  at  the  mouulains.  Then, 
indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  tlicy  should  go  there.  Their  predecesBors 
of  the  Charterhouse  mortified  themselves  sufficiently,  and  met  death 
for  conscience'  sake,  in  London.  The  gloriously  picturesque  sites 
which  ancient  convents  so  often  occupy,  were  not  chosen  fi-om 
jcsthctic  or  devotional  motives,  but  for  safetj-,  or  industrial  con- 
venicns^c,  ov  benevolence.  The  Augustine  monks  do  not  live  on  the 
St.  Bernard,  or  the  Simplon,  for  contemplation,  but  to  help  tra- 
vellers ;  and  the  Carthusians  dwell  among  rugged  rocks  not  because 
they  love  them,  but  because  they  hate  them.  Conveuts  were  built 
in  the  safest  position,  near  the  best  accessible  land.  The  dens  and 
pinnacles  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Splugen  were  occupied,  like 
Scetc  and  Quarantania,  by  anchorites,  rather  than  indnstrious  coeno- 
bites. There  is  no  reason  for  giving  the  monastic  orders  a  special  hold 
on  high  mountain  scenery,  at  least  until  the  vti-^e  of  the  English 
parson  is  excelled  by  some  ascetic  of  ifontscritt  or  Mar  Saba. 
And  though  his  tone  of  contemplation  is  of  the  hignest,  being  in 
passages  like  our  quotation  no  less  than  an  exaltation  of  the  pro- 
phetic mood  of  "Wordsworth,  still  men  leas  gifted  and  less  medi- 
tative, even  the  weary  and  turbulent  "  wayfarers  of  a  work-day 
age,"  are  often  capable  of  receiving  great  comfort  and  spiritual 
assistance  from  Alpine  travel.  World-weariness  ha.s  no  right  to 
monopolize  the  mountains  that  it  may  nurse  its  disgust ;  or  penance, 
in  order  to  add  terror  to  its  pain.  But  strong  men  in  the  world 
have  a  right  to  that  recreation  which  they  can  only  get  by  change 
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labour,  anil  to  (hat  heallli  which  demnnclB  «tiinHlnting  nir 
and  exercise.  Thfly  may  suroly  cxploro  peak);  and  pnriscH  in  good 
imough  laste,  white  the  pensive  pilgrim  wanders  along  lli*  high 
if>tid.  or.  Hko  rasnr,  crofwps  thr  Alp«  on  the  top  of  a  diligence. 
Thoy  will  not  sing  Iij-tnna  nil  thfi  way,  or  be  unconscious  of  lakes 
nnd  mountains  like  St.  Berntttd  or  St.  Francis,  but  many  of  ibem 
will  not  wont  Iht'  cxidtation  of  a  great  thankful nes.*.  Thr  sense 
of  wonder  is  sptt'iully  vjiliinble  to  gi-own  mpn,  beeause  it  throw* 
them  back  on  their  cliildhood,  wlien  their  greater  capacity  for  it 
wemed  lo  bring  thcni  indeed  nearer  the  kingdom  of  bearen. 
The  sense  of  cscupc  from  a  irorld  of  cnnsidtTnble  dnhic^s  to  a 
world  of  limitless  beauty,  ofiect«  every  one  who  has  made  the  transi- 
tion :  the  hnrdost-raouthcd  bdrristcr  or  most  inei^ive  critie,  at  least, 
feeU  in  ihc  AIp<  that  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  there;  and  manj-  a  man 
feel"  more.  Minds  are  not  nil  like  Mr,  Keble's,  so  cast  in  tho  mould 
of  the  Anglican  Chnrcb  as  to  eee  analogies  of  licr  MTxiet-s  and  her 
tenets  daily  on  the  bills.  But  all  men  may  know  that  tbt-re.  if  they 
are  not  nearer  to  God,  they  arc  farther  from  the  revel  of  passion, 
and  temptation,  and  >Tilgartty,  and  swindling,  vrhieh  calli"  it«elf 
businest  and  pleuBure  in  a  big  town.  In  the  hills  they  are  hearers 
by  siiateliea  of  the  lord's  controversy.  Of  course,  they  wnik  nn-ful 
distances  and  risk  their  neeks,  some  of  tlicra  perhaps  do  mi  more; 
there  are  two  ways  of  pursuing  everything — (he  upward  looking, 
and  the  downward  looking,  the  thoughtful  and  thu  Boiillefl!*.  Dot 
the  very  anmc  mm  who  rejoiced  in  their  victory  over  the  Aiguille 
Verte,  like  himters  over  th«  slain-dcer,  were  capable  of  trona- 
port  in  the  eight  of  the  ro^  peak  caressed  with  delicate  clouds 
Mt  ©Teriing,  aa  the  chndow  of  iho  world  erep!  towards  it  np  tho 
glacier.  Taking  violeiil  exercise  like  ichoolloys  now  and  then  dees 
not  make  men  as  insensiblt!  as  Bclioolbuys,  The  fact  is,  Goths  or 
Tforthnir'n  can't  help  having  limbs  a»  well  as  bruins,  and  find  it 
imprt'wible  to  wander  in  the  Alps  as  disembodied  intclligcn<--cs,  or  to 
tarn  what  is  to  Ihcro  a  mighty  and  deep  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
'Sod's  world  into  pitrcly  ascetic  r<>pulsion  from  man's  world.  The 
lonk  has  no  more  lo  do  with  the  mountains  than  the  f'onkney,  if  the 
Cockney  bo  n  Christian  man,  fuithfid  to  Hira  who  made  the  mona- 
tains.  Mr.  Itii-ikrTi  does  not  like  people  lo  leave  chicken-bones  and 
egg-shells  about  on  the  glaciers,  and  wo  will  henceforth  always  pitch 
the  remmiuis  of  our  fcaflta  into  creTasMW.  It  may  be  vcrj'  distressing 
to  Bce  the  British  bamstcr  go  into  his  dinner  at  the  Uirand^  Mulet«, 
but  if  that  13  all,  we  once  saw  a  monk  of  Momit  Sinai  produce  a 
ram-bottlc  and  take  a  moderate  draught  on  Mount  St.  Catherine, 
-without  wwming  to  think  \\  lowered  bin  sacred  character. 

And  here,  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of  clerical  or  monastic  raouu- 
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tainecrs  and  liunters,  and  aa  the  hunter's  joy  in  londacape  is  the  next 
leaf  of  our  subject,  let  us  pay  a  tribute  to  a  good  priest  and  keen  hill- 
man.  The  name  of  Pfarrer  Imseng,  of  Saaa  in  Valais,  is  almost  Euro- 
pean, lie  is  an  excellent  Koman  Catholic  clergyman,  the  kindest  and 
most  indomitable  of  companions,  and  the  best  of  cnr^s,  and  his  character 
unites  the  ascetic  and  athletic  elementa  in  hannonious  incongruity.  If 
it  be  really  a  tenet  of  the  muscular  school  that  the  groat  duty  of  man 
is  to  fear  God  and  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours  (the  latter 
over  any  sort  of  ground),  the  Pfarrer  is  the  man  to  fulfil  it.  "Wlien. 
we  first  knew  him,  fourteen  years  ago,  he  was  rather  touched  than 
stricken  with  years ;  his  eye  and  hand  were  certain  after  chamois ; 
his  creeping  stride  uphill  held  ou  with  hard  guides  and  Britishers, 
hour  after  hour ;  and  he  retained  and  owned  to  a  simple  pleasure  in 
climbing  for  its  own  sake.  In  his  own  person  he  united  the  characters 
which  Mr.  Ruskin's  severe  view  of  mountain  scenery  opposes  to  each 
other :  ho  was  literally  "  the  mountain  pastor  dwelling  by  the 
torrent  side,"  where  Vispach  thunders  down  to  Rhone,  bearing  the 
tribute  of  valleys  named  by  invading  Saracens  who  have  left  traces 
of  their  torrid- sounding  Arabic  in  the  names  of  Almagol  and  Zur- 
megem,  the  Allalcin  glacier,  and  the  Moro  snow-fields.  He  was 
exemplar)'  in  his  care  for  and  patriarchal  regulation  of  his  people, 
combining  all  authority  in  his  xjwn  person ;  and  his  view  of  moun- 
taineering was  simply  that  of  the  Alpine  Club.  He  took  us  partly 
over  our  first  high  col,  the  then  little-known  passage  of  the  Adler ; 
and  a  regular  day  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  on  the  high  snow  is  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  sublime  of  modem  landscape  and  its  di£Eicultie8. 
It  is  strange  how  the  great  glories  of  sight,  like  snow  mountains 
or  desert  sands,  are  set  apart,  and,  it  woidd  seem,  made  purposely 
difficult  of  access  to  man  ;  and  they  are  only  seen  for  short  intervals 
under  those  conditions  of  colour  which  give  them  their  transcendent 
power  over  the  spirit  of  man — that  is  to  say,  only  at  sunrise  or 
sunset.  For  the  impressions  of  desert  night  and  noon,  though 
forcible  enough,  affect  through  the  sense  of  toil,  suffering,  or  repose, 
not  through  that  of  pure  and  absolute  beauty.  And  busy,  laborious 
men  must  not  be  maltreated  if  they  are  forced  to  carry  some  of  the 
associations  of  weary  life  into  scenes  where  they  find  a  certain  rest 
and  elevation  for  their  souls,  and  if  being  made  for  strong  exercise, 
they  take  it  and  the  sense  of  beauty  together.  Lawyers  and  pariah 
clergy-  pass  a  good  deal  of  time  among  depressing  places  and  people, 
in  crowdiid  courts  and  cottages,  sickened  with  carbonic  acid  or 
flatulent  rhetoric;  vexed  with  imposture  and  mendicancy,  with 
pity  and  smells,  among  sharp  practitioners  and  mephitic  old  women. 
Xow,  if  a  man  forced  to  live  thus  contracts  and  carries  with  him  a 
certain  feeling,  painful,  tender,  ludicrous,  submissive,  of  the  inoon- 
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^niilii^  of  life,  it  will  'tanko  him  enjoy  higft  mountain  Acenery,  not 
only  for  its  own  b«nily,  but  as  the  nioak  may  T»  suppoerd  to  enjoy 
it,  becaiue  it  is  »o  uiiiiko  the  Ul'o  from  which  he  has  eacnpcd.    If  Jie 
havo  higher  Dot«ti  in  his  chnraL>tor  than  thoi<e  of  mere  m&Iancholy 
or  huiuuur,  h«  wiU  uuduubLtdly  Uuiir  a  certain  "  Gloria  iu  KxeolstB  " 
among  the  Alpiuf  peaks,  to  which  the  roices  of  Keble  aud  '^VonU• 
worth  bear  wilncs«  ;  uiid  ho  will  not  fcc-I  mere  adrcutuics  and  rathor 
comic  iucidcnl*  of  (ravel  Uku  away  bettor  thtngH  from  him.    Vi'ti  wfU 
tcaiauibcr  that  first  long  day,  fourtcuu  years  ago — tho  night  bufori;,  at 
tho  UatxDork  oh&loU ;  the  great  int«rnational  oongrces  of  Qcrmon  and 
ItnliuiMcas  vho  guthcri>d  like  eagles  to  tJiostuliU  cArcassc«of  lourtr^'-i 
guides  and  travcl](•^^,  lying  ^ide  by  sido  in  the  coarso  hny ;  the  early 
attempt  at  brcakiust,  inid  start  as  the  stare  wont  out ;  and  hotr  the 
oold  dawn  found  uh  aureiiibling  up  tho  rocks  by  the  Schwartzherg 
glacier.      Pflirrer  Iiuat-ng  led  us  to  the  col,  grinding  ailenily  and 
incessantly  in  front,  irith  the  tails  of  bis  long  soutiine  tied  round  his 
waiiit ;  a  ekuU-cap  instead  of  his  three-cornered  bat ;  a  stock  worked 
in  blue  beadfi ;  and  the  largest  boota  and  naila  ever  seen  by  man. 
Wc  touched  snow  tini  at  a  great  height  on  tho  tm^  of  the  Alloloin 
glacier,  and  ooon  aHcr  came  the  nuddrn  nun.  taking  quick  possc-jwion 
of  tbc  ncfir  Ktrahlhom  and  llympfisehom,  thra  insfontly  Bwecping 
down  upon  UH,  tinting  f  ho  very  mow  at  f>ur  ftct  with  the  roso  of 
dawn,   then  K>apinK   liom  one  ridge  to  another,  and  chasing  iLo 
shadows  down  tho   Kill-sides.      Then    we  remember  parting  with 
the  dear  old  cnr^,  and  tho  long  Boramble  down  tho  blue  ice-slopo 
on    the  /unniitt  hide,    tvith   it«  unpleasant    bergschrund    opeuing 
chilly  and   cerulean  jawH    below   us   for  half  an   hour, — idl   lh« 
incidcnid  and  accitlents  which  culminated  in  that  night's  ennmious 
mppor  at  the  Uill'elberg  :iro  before  us  now.     Hut  the  one  leading 
impression  of  tbitt  day  ev^i  now  prevail)^  over  all  the  others ;  that 
beatific  Tisiou  of  sunrise,  so  indescribable  and  awful  and  tmneporting, 
which  to  sjwak  of  confuses  us  vxea  now.     That  and  many  other  such 
sighta  have  o^uviuced  ue,  that  though  the  mouutsin  gloom  and  gloty 
will  not  make  a  protaiie  uiiin  piuus  or  refine  a  clown,  they  will  give 
both  stimulus  and  free  play  tu  all  which  ift  not  impioua  or  Tidgnr  in 
cither  man ;  aud  we  arc  suzo  that  it  is  poeaiblu  for  any  one  to  enjoy 
Alpiuo  scoaor)-  with  tbankfid  wonder  and  Aeme  of  beauty,  taken 
along  with  hard  walking,  iiioongnious  aooidfnts,  luid  oddly  marked 
characters. 

But  this  hon  kept  us  too  long  from  one  of  the  great  elementK  of 
landjscape  feeling  in  the  Knglish  character,  which  is  the  spirit  of  thu 
hunter.  We  think  it  ia  St.  Bernard  whom  Mr.  liuskin  q'lote-i  as 
"  knowing  no  other  uac  for  mountains  than  that  tbcy  are  inhabited 
by  the  beasta,''  and  it  ia  an  engroinvd.  habit  in  rarious  C«ltic  and 
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Teutonic  races  to  go  to  the  hill  in  search  of  the  beas1«.  And 
fecUng  For  tho  chime  in  closely  conoectcd  with  uU  the  scenery  of  tl 
Celtic  pjirt  oi'  our  own  inlnnd.  The  sweeping  liiica  of  Ilighl 
scnicri',  like  the  bouadtosa  monotony  of  Norwegian  fjclds,  sug^ 
tlio  wiiiidcnDg  rati»(^  of  tho  deer ;  and  no  ono  can  have  much 
iit"|ii!iiut;)nei?  with  rithor  (tnelie  or  Noi"*k  poasnnis  of  the  l}ottcr  sort, 
u'ttiiont  underst^tidiiig  their  strong  iialnral  feeling  for  the  cbfi 
And  though  thoy  have  not  vol  produced  much  pnintiog,  tho  pool 
and  landscape  of  the  North  inspii-Lxl  Scott,  timl  .Scott  is  mIiU  muc 
m'ure  our  matttcr  tbiui  vee  Miitn  gcuernlly  to  acknowledge.  3Ir.  Rt 
kin  {M.  P.,  vol.  iii.  p.  375)  has  pointed  out  the  marked  diatinctic 
between  his  description  of  nnd  fcoliiig  for  nfittipc,  iind  Byron'd 
or  Woi-dsworth's,  or  even  Tennyson's.  He  is  not  sell'-ennwiot 
he  pnjoyR  nature  simply.  The  life  and  bofluty  of  landRciijie  fair 
take  him  <mt  of  himself.  He  is  habitually  sed,  but  tbe  hills 
not,  uud  tbi3  8uul  oi'  Lhcm  gtics  into  his  blood. 

"  In«tc>d  of  mulcing  Xattire  anj'wiae  eabor<llRHt«  to  biiaself,  b«  ukkes 
bitD'«i-lf  Kubordicatc  to  hor :  followa  her  Iriul  ^Iniiglitfonvardly  :  docw  uot 
venture  tu  bring  bia  own  cares  and  tboiigbts  into  lier  pun?  ftiiil  iiuicl  i>r»- 
Mucv  :  piiists  bar  iii  bor  nimpU't  and  nuivi^ntiilj  trutb,  lulilin];  no  result  et 
mouic'Hl*ry  pasBion  or  fancy ;  <iud  itppuius.  tbereforo,  nt  tiriit  ahallowe 
»ther  poets,  biung,  indut-d,  wider  and  hcalUuer." 


All  our  respect  for  'Wordsworth  and  his  aoble*t  work, 
prevent  our  tooling  eom©  absurdity  in  his  being  i-ompclied  to  work 
himwlf  into  intimationa  of  ijumortaliiy  on  a  May  moniing,  by 
employing  «  little  shepherd  boy  to  trample  uuH  "hooray  "  in  high- 
lows  before  him, 

"  Shout  TOUDd  me,  lei  mo  hear  thy  ihoiibi,  thou  )in|ipy  sbsji'hBnl-boy. 

More  to  n  pninler'x  mind  is  the  grand  sol f- forget fubiess  of  ScoCt. 
Sod  or  merry,  he  ih  th(.'re,  aiid  the  beauty  of  ciirtb  and  heaven  is 
there,  »nd  be  has  "on  instinctive  nente  of  the  T>ivin(>  presence 
therein,"  perhaps  "  not  moulded  into  dintluct  belief,"  or  nilhcr  not 
conpcioiwly  dwelt  on.  But  anyhow,  such  descriptions  ais  thoec  in 
"  Waverley  "  uud  "  Guy  Mauncrinp-;"  those  of  Loch  Coruisk  in  Skyo. 
of  Loch  Katrine,  nnd  of  the  Trosaebs  in  tbe  '"  Liidyof  the  I.nkc;"  Ibn 
tunsct  nnd  Btorra  on  Jlalkel-Uead  in  tbe  "  Antiqunni' ; "  nnd  tbo 
«tudy  of  Wharncliffc  (?ha.'*c,  which  forma  a  part,  of  the  openiu(7  chapter 
of  "Ivunhoc;"  oro  still  atandard  pictures  in  the  lanpunge.  Tbo 
last  of  those  wscnes  has  a  Bpotinl  and  lailvan  charm  of  its  own — ^it  has 
always  Hccmed  to  ns  that  tbo  word  silvan  applies  particiUarlv  to  it, 
since  il  combiner  tbe  richneAs  of  EiigH-^h  woodland,  and  the  breadth 
of  Yorkshire  Duk%  with  finely  formed  rocks  and  boulden*,  and  long 
rich  heather  (or  more  properly  "ling"),  liko  that  of  the  Wont 
Highlands.     "He  who  ha«  not  seen  Wharnclifi**!  has  not  snou  u 
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marvel;"  nnci  not  the  least  deliglitriil  tiling  nbout  the  CIimh  in  the 
inscriptmii  in  t\\p.  Forest  lioclgt*,  which  a  lor<l  of  wnturica  gonn  Ktys  he 
built  for  himHelf,  when  hoc«uld  I'ollow  hie  5pc1rt.no  longer,  that  be  might 
«bide  his  death  there  apart,  and  "  heixt  the  hartee  bell "  eveit  lo  the 
end.  No  belter  cxAmple  could  be  found  of  the  hunter"^  love  oi'  nature, 
vhieU  ou^ht  not  to  ha  deHpixod  or  ignored.  It  is  ae  wuU  doJiuiKl  id 
Iwak  "Walton  iis  it  is  lu  the  Kiugidoys,  aud  uU  potxl  fwhfrmeu ;  it 
gave  uutiun  lo  t!ie  nith<?r  pfdi^striflii  muHe  of  Sir  Uumpbry  Davy;" 
Tamer  shared  in  it  ut  Farnley ;  Chantrey'n  vroodeoekii  bcur  witnesn 
foL-  hioi ;  there  arc  nunt,  and  Stunhupe,  aiid  Aiutdoll,  Loo,  and 
Frederick  Tinier ;  and  aa  lur  Laiid.suur,  Mr.  Kuskia  t<ayH  hinuclf 
of  him  thnt  hi»  power  depends  not  so  much  on  any  mnm  or  view  of 
the  ideal,  as  on  a  heiLlthy  lovo  for  Scotch  terriers;  nnd  still  more  for 
deer-haiinds,  iind  their  atout  qiinrrr.  Can  any  of  U8  forgpt  Mr. 
Dyce'sdelighlfiil  picture  of  Uemerton,  with  (ieorge  Herbert  going 
out  fiahlns  ?  That  is,  no  doubt,  at  11  very  diaUnt  point  in  art  and 
eptjit  from  the  savagery  of  Snydera  and  Uubens;  it  is  stiU  farther 
A'om  the  xidgarities  of  Aiken  nud  the  lower  eporting  school,  if  they 
are  lo  be  (iuUed  a  school.  But  the  space  betwoeii  i<ueh  oppnidtc  pole« 
U  wide  enough  for  a  jjreat  deal  of  good  art  and  pure  pleasure  in 
sUvau  lundsi-upe  uud  ouliou.  We  must  leave  Ruhenii  open  to  uttuuk 
oil  lluH  matter,  tut  LiuwlBcer  and  Lecuh  Jictd  no  defence. 

Two  men  ninro  Ncott  buv«  left  names  which  muct  he  associated 
vith  the  Knglieh  school  of  mountuiti  lundecapc,  cepceially  with  oil 
th«l  is  called  the  North  Country,  including  Cheviot,  the  EngliBh 
Lokt.-^,  Bolton  Abbey  nud  the  DnJom,  and  all  that  pK-neiiut  land  where 
men  dou't  doseribe  Ihomselves  by  countie-s,  but  say  thoy  live  in 
Craven,  or  Holderues's,  or  Cleveland.f  One  of  iheec  is  Christopher 
North,  the  other  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  Of  Profc*sor  Wilson  we  am 
only  soy  that  "  Anglimonia  "  and  "Twaddle  on  Tweednidc"  have 
been  our  delight  for  twenty  years,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  Pi.rhni« 
they  are  oat  of  faiihion.  The  sensaal  school  do  not  take  the  old  view 
of  cakes  mid  ale;  they  train  on  absinthe,  wo  suppo«ie;  their  notion 
of  u  revel  I«  not  the  hunter'*  mesa  eaten  by  the  grev  stone,  nor  his 
"health  to  man,  and  death  to  Htjig,"  dnmk  deep  in  ball.  Actnx>n  i* 
their  mndel  hunter,  and  they  feast  i\  la  Louis  (jmoze.  All  the  fuu 
sceinfl  to  hf  going  out  of  this  over-excited  generation;  we  cannot 
suppose  tluit  the  worshippers  of  "Oar  Lady  of  Pain"  will  think 

*  8m  "  SalnoDiii,"  it  mtIm  at  engUng  ■«»«(  :  referring  alM,'>Bd  at  tbs  (usa  Uma,  it 
ponibki  to  UiA  no<r«r-ti>-lio-forgott«a  nriov  oj  tlwt  work  lif  PrafMMf  WiImd. 
"  EsMy*  OilUiCkl  u»t  jRiocinatiT*,"  vol.  n.  9.  tU.  O'vl.  ti.  oCUw  OaUcctoI  Worb. 
BlackwcKHl.     lUd.) 

i  .)tul  Hi  Mm  «lil  Domei  endure  in  tli«  IliglilAnda,  vben  la? tiawi  tkin  and  Argjle* 
■Ui»  an  terms  knovn  lo  tlw  pMial  Mrvico,  but  eativM  and  nlUcn  delight  !«  r«ftr 
UmumIvm  to  Loctiabor  or  Dadeaodi. 

"  KnBjrlwt,  Cnrdwi.  lloj4ui,  H»ra  tc  AidMiandus.* 
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much   of  "  Christopher  on   Coloiuay,"- — but   it  will  luit  our  time 
onyboir. 

Clough's  chief  poem,  now  called  the  "  Dothie  of  Tobar-no-VnoUch," 
was  iirst  published,  we  fhink,  in  1849.  We  hare  only  to  epeak  of 
ha  word-painting.  There  are  no  huntiuR  scenen  io  it,  though  ita 
Kcoe  lira  in  Itraemar;  bat  it  w  all  hill-Tvandenn^,  "with  drover  on 
hill-mde  fileepiiig-,  fiilded  in  plaid,  whore  the  sliwp  are  strewn  thicker 
than  rock*  by  Txich  Awen."  It  borer*  alwiiys  011  the  edgw  of  the 
wilder  pustontl,  and  makes  one  »till  ieel  "the  glorr  of  sbooiing 
jarrkels,"  iind  the  yleusurca  of  a  land  utnahiibitrd  iind  ruatllf-.-^,  a 
playground  of  men.  The  pictutr  of  the  "Bathing-place"  ia  weU 
known ;  muiy  an  Oxford  man  has  gone  faoad-forcmo9t  into  its 
depthH  siuoe  ita  first  discovery  by  (Hough's  memomble  reading  party.*  ^H 
There  are  two  such  places  nt  intetmls  of  ubout  thn>e  niileis  clooe  ^H 
on  tbo  main  road  up  Glenfalloch  above  Loch  Lrmond,  now  daily 
traversed  by  the  Glencoe  coaoh  to  Fort  William.  It  is  wonderful  to 
think  of  the  beauty  of  that,  g^lcii,  and  of  the  number  of  Imirihts  who 
ootirry  unconscionslj'  through  it  all  the  summer,  whipped  by  the 
furicfl  of  dulness,  and  taking  their  pleasure  dolorooaly  at  the  rate  of 
t«n  mileo  an  hour,  after  the  nutimial  faahinn. 

There  is  a  strange  resemblance  to  pdntini;  in  thia  wtacesto  style 
of  description,  full  of  pithily-ronveycd  idenn.  Farts  are  pit  in  right 
and  for  ever,  tut  with  the  bnish  of  a  cunning  Iiand.  But.  some  of 
Clongh's  descriptions  pocsees  a  royal  and  Homeric  power,  literally  like 
"(heshout  of  a  king;"  appealing  to  the  soul  with  n  aplendid  energy, 
inspirt-d  only  by  that  keen  unmitigated  inspiration  of  human  d(>lighfc 
in  tlod'e  great  works,  which  haa  from  the  first  been  our  onlv  defini- 
tion of  art  id  all  it«  modes  of  expression,-|- 

*  It  couUintJ  a  tutor  of  the  ITrir  Ajiptuvitt  (ud  k  OiAuoiiUor  t.<(  thu  Eichniut)-,  both 
renowned  (wiTiiinorv. 

•■ThfT*  i«  It  MKam,  t  ttunfc  not  iu  luuiw,  lul  iriiaUUt*  tnurul 
itnit  il.aiti]  iMtJu  li  ■  lioo,  indott  U  W  IbR  UlopUdi-tunk*,— 
fipitnglas  (at  idl  (nm  a  lorli  oimi^nml  in  uif  fflili  of  tnai  moimtiltw. 
FBlUng  nn  fnil«i  (hrongb  ramn  uulatuuuilaldiTi  entdnvtd 
than  fw  fuitr  mix*  la  b  fon«i<rf  |4iiq,  ^linrv  L'rijiuL  wtd  udifI* 
^inMli,  tn  WVT«)r  It.  th*  Ctra,  trtib  liMIhMy  •ItfM  •>■  IhA  4dH : 

■mad  Md  bii  tlM  utMn.  niili  ocdrtenal  talti  mmI  nwnrm, 
•  •  »  ■  • 

AudlnllM  hil«tTilfc«H>  lb*  bollinii  pat-up  wnn 
Vtttt  llMlf  by  k  bwl  duoBnt,  sluliii^  a  twtib 
TM  fMI  villa  ULl  Bliihtcen  koR,  «l>li  tAllniM*  und  farj' 
Owratiod  puilj,  t«t  ininltr  pilldtld,  pne,  ■  mOnt: 
BcaiLlilul  tbcrt  (ur  tbo  cvluur  deitTtd  trolD  gnea  ruiki  atiAi't ; 
Braaatvl  motl  qI  aU,  wbrr*  leads  if  lagiu  spiitinK 
Ungja  limit  utitudi  of  ibM  wiUk  Ui*  dtUoua  Inn  cl  llw  lUUnaM. 
tUS  oTcrclur  Iw  tb  Me,  aiih  niBtn  and  ihuiiUu  Urcli  bnuli*. 
Rm  U  lUf,  nOiMigbi  vf  ibonMilicbfiiiitcnidfaany," 

I  "ABBtMnntf  lUaihotMilmiabtrf  (ittmi, 

Viawt  in  Vj  mMNi  and  aan  Itam.'I'lHsilnc  nui  UncnUnd, 

Hell  111  Ditiain.ln  Hif^tiCD  iph'«  I-tlnixii  Unit  au^lkwU. 

llMTing.  >«cIUi>D,  ■i>)ea<l)Dg.  ibe  atgM  ol  Dm  mifitf  AtttnUc :  phut 
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There  are  time:*,  as  tbut  of  the  lat-cr  Reunissance,  and  nt  till 
periods  there  ari«<  persou^,  who  fuirc  us  to  coasidcr,  inooncLuciircly, 
though  not  in  vain,  the  greatness,  the  intensity,  and  the  briJliancy 
of  what  is  ciillrcJ  humiui  powor.  Wo  have  snid  whiit  wo  thiiik  of  ita 
Source ;  oao  might  tipeak  long  of  what  men  lose  h)-  fniling  to 
ucknowlcdgc  whence  their  gin«  come.  It  in  one  of  the  most 
nnlntclligible  things  to  us  in  this  strange  world  how  men  live 
filled  with  Holf-conceit  and  destitute  of  self-respect ;  how  they  l(i»o 
aease  of  their  own  value  and  the  value  of  thoir  own  gift*  hy  calling 
thcTTi  their  ovnx,  and  refusing  to  look  on  them  na  manifestations  of 
the  Uiviue  Giver. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  gi'catest  difficulties  which  a  thoughtful 
porKon  meets  with  in  his  course  of  self-cxpi;ricuw;  and  Belf-scrutiny. 
conn'iits  in  his  iiwn  flui-ltuitiann  helwccn  the  feeling  of  puwor  and 
the  feeling  of  weukncaa.  "Were  our  time  all  Muccetssful  work  and 
deTcIopraont,  or  were  it  nil  mortilicatiou,  down  to  the  wt  grey  life 
and  apnthctic  end,  it  woald  bo  m  much  simpler,  so  niueh  leas  trying. 
But  life  is  for  ever  divided  between  its  outi  intcnuity,  which  is  joy, 
and  all  tho^e  foreta^tets  of  death  which  men  cu.11  pain.  No  man 
con  imder^taod  himiself,  and  he  mav  he  thankful  whu  can  mnflter 
liimAelf,  in  his  many  oscillations  between  delight  in  Ntvcngth  of  life, 
or  languor  of  sorrow,  which  ir<  an  anticii>ation  of  dcnth.  There  is  A 
passage  in  "  Komola,"  which  puts  this  with  a  supreme  pnwcr  and 
beauty.  She  hne  jii^l  relumed  from  her  raouk-brotherV  deatU-bed 
in  thr  rhapter-housfl  of  St.  Mark,  and  is  looking,  half-corn fortod,  at 
her  l»rer  and  the  flopca  of  St.  Sliniato.* 

llier*  tale  nanny  uid  lUI «(  tlm  ncky,  («*taiou>  boOoiN  , 
RtniM  «mn,  txA  with  dini[ilM  hi^  vie  trnwiai  waniurfiM, 
BMiw,  «oa>,  tad  «hui*i  H  Mnemo*  Cui/wticfcM.'' 

Cainpuft  the  coiilnut^  d^KTipticiii  of  iho  p<i>o«  u>d  Ijglit  o£  utly  Homing  Ui  a  Loq> 

don  ■uburt :  — 

All  III  unCbiMiifil  I  :.:iilnit<>i]r  oulKiiik*. — 

Omiiu  iMMtphil.  .  'iatiira«n4t  Onunj' 

aii4  tbe  Bjiof;  ikBtdi— litftF  oftnn  hava  «e  Men  ft  in  *itu!— 

'In  iohj  LoeAabtr,  «b«rc  •Demi  U|<liMTin|l. 
flMTlnjE  fnm  rctu  to  iky.  And  iioilvr  intw-iiiliiil*  of  ^p(<mtiOT. 
VlilUir  vlillpnlnc  Hi  mom  In  llaAtn  ij  ii«in  In  Ilia  «tiliiln];, 
Kitn  ua  UiMr  nitUr  foundUim*  Uk  ImdiPui  Uge  i£  &ei^X<nk>* 

*  "  lEcmoIfl  liitd  not  aMta  Uia  di«t*fil  tuUi  alio  had  aJI  th*«hila  boiTii  in  the  chapter. 
hofof,  looloDg  at  tlio  polo  tmngn  «f  mrow  (uid  death.  'Tit«'«  toucb  rccnUcd  b«r :  imd 
iiuw  ill  \he  mwni  annllsbt  riiA  avr  tlwt  rich  iIwIe  beauty  wbich  nuoaiod  la  gather  toinid 
tl  ali  imkgea  of  Joy — purpile  Tines  fntooiKfd  botwaoa  Uie«iaii,tba«tnins  ooro  parftctiDx 
ilMlfaanIartbo  vtbnlit]ghul.bri{(ht-«rioguiIci:MtamfaiUT7iiiguid  r««ting  unong  tbo 
Bmran;  raand  limhc  Imtia^  tbo  etrtb  in  gUibiMi^wiUi  ejinhal*  heU  nloft;  tight 
mdodiM  chniitod  to  tli«  tliri^ii(f  riijDun  of  tiring* ;— «U  objwtd  mkI  all  toiuuls  that 
UU  of  natun  nr«IUiig  in  h«r  fert*.  Suungfi.  bswiblcrisg  trauition.  .  ■  Viliat 
Hura^it  oould  reoencilB  that  wom  uiguiah  in  bcr  bnlhcr'*  tkc»,  that  utrainhi^  iifl«r 
■cauthing  ioTMble,  with  thi>  iidlafiod  ttnagth  uid  beauty,  lail  mtkn  it  IntelligiblaUtat 
thsy  boloii^  to  the  uatt  vorldF" 
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All  of  us  have  wondered  at  the  contradictoiy  solicitations  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  which  may  be  great  or  small,  but  go  on  for  ever  while  we  live. 
The  best  ordered  life  of  moderation,  best  balanced  between  aaccticifim 
and  iself-indulgencc,  must  always  be  a  series  of  oscillations  of  action  and 
fueling,  and  must  alternately  approach  one  or  the  other  extreme.  The 
very  idea  of  free-will  involves  that  of  a  cerfiun  force  of  will,  of  a  pro- 
pelling power  in  the  individual  nature  which  will  make  the  man  act 
and  feel,  and  feel  delight  in  action.  And  the  mysterious  emotion  called 
joy,  so  much  less  capable  of  analysis  than  pain,  may  be  considered  au 
an  effect  attendant  on  expansions  of  this  inmost  force  of  humanity, 
which  God  gave  man  first  in  making  him  a  living  soul.  This  is  the 
meaning,  roughly  expressed,  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  joy,  or  the 
emotion  of  natural  pleasure,*  and  this  pure  joy  which  is  felt  in  deve- 
lopment of  ourselves  without  sin,  bears  witness  to  our  original  nature 
before  its  corruption,  as  all  pain  bears  witness  to  our  corruption  and 
the  curse  which  is  on  the  world.  To  reconcile  joy  with  endurance, 
to  sj'mpathise  heartily  with  both,  is  the  work  of  every  man  all  his 
dayi:^.  To  appeal  to  other  men  on  their  greatness  and  their  fall,  on 
their  might  and  weakness,  on  the  supreme  hope  which  is  within  them 
and  without,  is  especially  the  work  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  The 
law  of  corruption  is  in  nature  and  our  body,  but  for  all  that  nature 
and  our  body  are  wonderful  and  glorious  as  God  made  them. 

Force  and  intensity  of  spirit  arc  doubtless  a  part  of  the  image  of 
God,  in  which  man  was  made,  and  which  is,  properly  speaking,  his 
nature.  That  image  is  broken  in  him,  and  that  nature  is  corrupted. 
Therefore,  if  he  will,  he  may  abuse  all  the  powers  which  are  chief 
gifts  to  men ;  but  wonderfully  and  horribly,  they  ore  made  hig  to 
abuse  for  his  little  day ;  and  he  has  his  rejoicing  in  them,  short  and 
evil,  it  may  be,  but  great  and  intense  for  the  gift's  sake.  The  gifts 
are  Gwl's ;  they  are  His  manifestation  in  and  presence  with  the 
sold.  And  lie  consents  to  be  grieved  and  thwarted  and  frustrated 
by  the  human  will  Ho  gave  the  soul.  But  He  is  not  grieved  by 
human  delight.  Youth  and  strength  and  that  vividness  of  life 
which  often  extends  through  middle  age,  are  not  so  vain  as  to  be 
ignored,  nor  are  they  mere  evils  to  be  deprecated ;  nor  can  any 
severity  of  judgment  take  vigour  from  the  strong.  Keen  and  vivid 
people  ofteu  and  unaffectedly  feci  as  if  springs  of  power  and  action 
were  loosed  in  them,  which  for  the  time  they  cannot  control.  Judge 
ihom  OS  severely  as  you  will,  protest  against  them  aa  you  will,  they 
answer  like  the  Spanish  herdsmen  backing  their  ovm  beast  at  the 
bull-fight  of  Ghazid, — 

" Now  thinketh  this  Alcaj-de  to  rtun Hupado  tai" 

•  Ariat.  Bhot.  i.  11. 

EOJ  Koraarami'  d9p6ap  tal  aMqr^v  ttf  riff  ixAfjpni""'  f ^<n*- 
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It  seems  to  tbcm  at  limoB  as  if  tfaeir  own  souls  rose  up  in  tticm  with 
irceli  tliouffhts,  wisltcs,  energies,  del«riQi&atioDe,  oot  pertioululy 
l:good,  tlmt  they  can  nee,  nor  yet  evil,  but  of  themselvea.  Now 
intuitioiift,  iifirceptions,  conceptions,  icleubi,  liopes,  purposes  rise  up  la 
them  which  thej-  feel  an»  tlieirn  iiideeil  as  regards  other  men,  no  part 
of  other  men's  Chotightt>,  but  genuinu  und  original.  ;Vnd  they  suy, 
"  tho  thought  of  UougluK  \n  Ww  own,"  and  as  ugaiu&t  other  mea,  it 
'  18  ao.  But  every  good  gifl  of  frceJinces  uid  originality  of  Otougbt 
oomee  from  the  fi«me  Fnthcr  of  spirit  nnd  of  thought. 

Now  thu  Ut4-r  lUiliuii  Kovivnl  of  An  was  n  muvemout  vundut-t«d  for 
the  most  part  by  men  who  pcni»4cs«e<l  great  giils  of  humaji  power, 
and  who  (Itflibenitcly  ignc»n«l  tht-  origin  of  them.  It  waa  indeed  an 
outburst  of  huuiflii  fuergy.  asserting  it»«lf  as  human,  mid  the 
propcTly  uf  mun.  without  God  in  thitt  world.  And  accordingly  tho 
psneo  and  their  gifte  tvent  their  own  way ;  the  last  of  tho  painters 
took  the  portion  that  fell  to  them,  and  wasted  it  in  riot  till  they  came 
to  tlio  life  of  swine  und  the  art  of  satyrs.  And  from  this  degmdntion 
art  hum  never  (juite  recovered  ;  und  there  i«  n  declared  relapse  oven 
now.  The  Orandly  Human  is  asserted  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  call 
it  simply  beaetly.  tfrub  Street  we  dwell  in,  with  ourWttcrs;  but 
Uolywell  Street  is  quite  another  thing.  High  nrtitttic  power,  unlesB 
it  be  guided  from  above,  rouat  neceesarily  be  tempted  from  below  j 
there  in  no  doubt  that  the  lieauty  of  women  ia  chief  of  all  beauty  of 
viaihlo  and  tangible  things  :  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  who  ia  not 
mindful  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  ntamp  of  loveliness  will  hare  to  find 
hiN  stimdard  and  source  uf  tu.>pirutiou  in  c«T3>oreal  pasfiioii;  that  he 
may  err  like  Titian,  or  »iu  like  Oorrcg^o ;  perhaps  fall  into  the 
modern  helotry  of  harlotry. 

We  never  said  that  Landscape  eould  attain  the  highest  pitch  in 
art,  unless  it  were  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  highest  kind  of  man. 
We  have  liad  Turner  and  hi«  work,  and  at  all  uwnu,  the-  Laudtuapo 
feeling  of  our  own  and  the  rising  generation  may  bu  said,  to  be  pure, 
manly.  fuU  of  healthy  rejoicing,  even  when  it  Is  minted  with  a  laatft 
fur  chusu  uut)  iMlvcuture.  a»  in  some  of  the  poets  aud  painters 
wo  have  named.  We  ure  quite  willing  to  think  that  men  c^ 
more  purely  contemplative  spirit,  04  Mr.  A.  IlunU  Mr.  Boyce, 
Mr.  Newton,  imd  others,  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  art  aud 
thought  than  the  oocanonal  wieldera  of  hrcecli-loader  or  salmon- 
rod.  Again,  we  muHt  say  that  those  who,  like  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
I'rinsep,  and  others  already  otVn  named,  nre  trained  in  figure, 
iind  who  draw  it  nobly  nnd  with  purity,  combining  it  with  true,  or 
truly  ideal  landscape ;  of  tlicK'  we  must  say  they  are  our  iioj)e.  Tbe>* 
uro  eondemnod  for  awhile  to  point  too  small  pictures  for  the  moat 
part ;  but  they  mcwt  of  them  know  liow  to  make  much  of  little  space. 
voi_  s.  o 
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After  all,  high  aimB,  and  the  dream  of  doing  nobly,  or  doing  one's 
beBt,  are  the  great  things  in  life ;  for  every  man  haa  his  day,  and 
sooner  or  later  ho  who  dreams  of  great  deeds  will  wake  to  their 
reality  even  here.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  we  have  such  a  craze  about  public  fresco  ;  though  our 
schools  of  artists  also  unquestionably  need  to  have  rapid  drawing 
and  colour  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  considerable  distance,  enforced 
upon  them. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  paint  than  to  talk  about  painting  ?  And 
how  difficult  it  is  to  leave  off  either  when  one  haa  once  begun  ! 
These  essays  might  go  on  longer,  but  they  are  too  long  already,  and 
may  end  with  one  more  last  appeal  for  art ;  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
culture,  having  higher  function  and  promise  than  criticism.  A 
National  Academy  or  assembly  of  encyclopBedic  philosophers  to  regu- 
late the  English  language,  and  pronounce  on  all  ideas  expressed  in 
it,  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  though  greatly  to  be  desired.  But 
the  poets  and  the  painters  would  be  very  refractory  in  its  hands, 
and  musicians  would  scorn  it.  The  mysterious  Faculties''  which 
deal  with  the  Soul  and  Spirit  directly,  with  a  power  independent, 
resting  on  divine  mania  and  gifts  of  inspiration,  not  on  reason 
or  intellect,  will  assert  themselves  for  ever  against  pure  intellect 
and  scientific  analysis.  Their  claim  and  their  power  are  virtually 
supernatural.  The  N^atural,  when  one  comes  to  reason  about  it,  as 
opposed  to  the  Supernatural,  means  practically  that  which  we  can 
analyse  into  its  laws  or  chains  of  instrumental  causation,  or  that 
which,  under  given  circumstances,  men  may  hope  one  day  to  be  able 
to  analyse.  But  the  Laws  of  Inspiration ;  of  first-thought ;  of  Outer's 
Melancholy  of  Invention ;  of  the  clectricitv  of  Association,  which 
shows  man  ever  and  anon  strange,  undreamed  recesses  in  Imnself, 
instant  seen  and  instant  gone  ;  of  the  laws  of  pure  Passion,  and  the 
feeling  that  is  deep  beyond  all  weeping — who  will  find  these  ? 

"  Wliere  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  what  is  the  place  of  onderstandiug? 
Mao  knowcth  not  tbo  place  thereof,  neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  The  deep  saith,  It  is  not  in  mc;  and  the  sea  saith.  It  is  not 
with  me.  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for 
the  price  thereof.  .  .  .  Destmctiou  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame 
thereof  with  our  oars.  .  .  .  God  nnderstandeth  the  ways  thereof,  and  He 
knoweth  the  place  thereof." 

If  He  made  man  in  Hia  own  image,  whatever  the  words  may 
mean.  He  made  something  in  man  which  is  greater  and  worthier 
than  all  material  things  which  He  has  made ;  and  He  set  something 
in  man  which  is  beyond  man;  something  which  amounts  to  a 
capability,  or  &wa^i<t,  of  receiving  Hia  Spirit.  The  most  important 
thing  about  man  is  that  which  ia  given  him  and  done  for  him ;  not 
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'^renf  tiling  be  cau  do  himncir.  Next  lo  tlic  {iruplivlit;  Ktfl>  nt^t 
to  tlioBC  poiiTers  called  spociuUy  vouttoHul  or  nuruciilitus,  wliiuli  Imvo 
beoD  rocflguisod  from  the  rorlicet  clars  rd  »ign«  or  manifestulion* 
of  a  mo^itj^'  of  God  t^o  mankind,  arc  the  wonderful  works  of  the  soul 
innpirod  witli  "  wiadom  to  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  itiTPntiona;" 
and  tbo  myBtorioas  oiin-Mit  of  light  which  coDT07S«verTiien'  thought 
to  the  working  mind,  that  tiiii8c-8  of  many  thing*. 

Pt  o  le.^'i  a  question  than  I-liat  of  Su^iernitturalism,  or  of  the  presence 
or  abwnce  of  God  in  tlio  world,  is  helbrc  the  thinking  world  nov. 
'\^'e  are  all  williii)^  to  aduiil,  and  thankful  to  have  &howii  to  us,  law 
withiniawof  phenomena,  material  cauae  behind  materinl  cause.  What 
wo  Ride  is,  la  thore  any  spirit  in  man,  or  in  the  world  ?  or  are  we  to 
lie  forbidden  to  dream  of  Soul,  and  to  hop«  for  anything  except 
returning  to  our  dimt?  If  so,  nu>u  are  miserable  iu  propurtiun  ua 
their  hopca  and  thoughts  uro  given  to  wbnt  they  call  Soul  or  Hpirit. 
If  wi,  the-  grcntcfit  genius  is  the  wont  doc<-ivvd  among  ull  dduded 
lookers  tbr  inimortolily.  If  so,  lot  as  cat  aod  drink,  those  of  tie  who 
can  get  I'-nough  to  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mon'ow  wc  die  by  the  hand* 
of  Uit^  hnmnn  urcaturos  below  us,  uncomfortt^d  and  hopolees  tike 
ourselv^^,  blind  luuullut  like  oureelvei*— not  sheep  wiilioiit  shephfird, 
hot  wolves  without  food — governed  only  by  thr  prima!  law  of 
canniboli^in.that  the  alrougor  shall  devour  the  vrcakor,  and  the  many 
eat  the  few,  Set  up  your  (jtxldtas  of  Iteason,  or  Calf  of  Humanity, 
and  your  guiUotinu  will  ho  s«l  up  for  you.  Itut  if  iht-t^  ho  a  spirit 
in  nian,  then  it  comes  ftom  o  Father  and  Lord  of  all  epirila :  then 
matt  ha8  bis  su^wmatural  or  mysleriouit  tide,  and  boars  in  himself  the 
witness  of  Divinity,  even  against  bis  will.  In  that  cvme  there  is 
hopp,  and  man  can  endure  life;  though  be  livoa  as  a  spirit  in  priwm, 
in  iMiUfhige  of  corruption,  inrited  and  drawn  tu  Uimsclf  contiaually 
by  tbe  Father  of  •Spirito,  who  consented  to  shore  our  bondage  by  Uia 
Son. 

The  ministry  and  testimoay  of  tbo  Creative  Arta,  aa  mani{^Uitiou» 
of  Gud'a  Spirit  in  man,  may  do  much  even  now,  wlit;n  the  Age  of 
Denial  ban  suceeedwl  that  of  doubt,  and  seli'-worahip  I«  merging  in 
Atheimn.  "All  verj-  well,  gentltmcn,"  a»id  A'opoleon  ti  hia  oavana, 
looking  up  to  the  broad  Kgyptian  aian*,  "  but  who  made  ull  thtise  ?  " 
H«  who  looko  to  the  Bculptarc  ol'  Greece,  the  painting  of  1  taly,  or  the 
land*capc  of  England,  may  aek  also,  Who  made  the  men  wlio  uuwle 
all  theMi*      M«7o«  ir  tovrwc  6^,  •«^  yigpdtrictt'' 

R.  St.  JoHS  TrawHitT. 

•  (Ed.  Tyr.,  871. 
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family  Auycn,  oomtrilcd  from  niteo  wnrcca  (chieflr  traa  Bldup 

Hunillon'i  Mwiosl),  and  unogod  on  tbe  Liturgical  priadplr. 

By  Edwabd   HeTIICS   Qovlbubh,  DJ).,  Deu  of  Honrit-li. 

LondoD ;  BJringUiu.    IMS. 
Familf  Praytn  for   Paw    WitkM.     Wllh  additional  Frajren  Itt 

Hpecial  daji  and  occaiioiUL     BytheTsBT  Se7,  Hkkbt  luiw, 

U.A.,  Dean  of  Olouocfter.     Loodon :  Kifbet  and  Co.     1848. 
TAf  Mamai  of  Family  Prayert  for  Chiiltait  i/outcholdi.    Bf  tlic 

BCT.  B.  H.  BAVnn,  U.A..  Vicu-  of  S.  HicbaBl  and  AD  Angtb. 

Comitry.    London  t  HonlitoB  and  WiigU.    1888. 

rPHERE  is  no  kind  of  compMitioo  so  easy,  and  at  the  same  time 
■^  none  so  difficult,  as  that  of  prayers.  None  so  ea^,  if  the  object  be 
merely  to  produce  Bomething  respectable,  and  unobjectionable ;  none 
so  difficult,  if  that  which  is  produced  is  ever  to  serve  really  aa  prayer, 
is  ever  to  attract  to  itself  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  those  for  whom 
It  is  intended.  Nothing  short  of  long  practice  in  mixing  with  the 
working  and  servant  classes,  will  enable  a  man  to  put  togetherworda 
which  shall  carry  upon  their  sound  the  devotional  thoughts  of  the 
greater  portion  of  every  family  circle. 

We  need  not  surely  inform  any  one,  who  has  attempted  to  use  any 
of  the  ordinary  manuals  of  family  prayer,  that  no  such  preparation 
has  fitted  their  compilers  for  their  task.  The  usual  character  of 
these  manuals  is  such  as  to  render  them  worse  than  useless  for  their 
purpose.  Some  of  them  are  mere  centos  from  Scripture,  and  only 
add  one  more  chance  to  the  many  already  provided  for  our  domestics 
never  to  understand  or  appreciate  its  words.  Others  again  are  mere 
«ent0B  from  the  Prayer-book,  and  thus  tend  to  obscure  the  sense  of 
appropriateness  of  those  "  words  fitly  spoken,"  when  they  occur  in 
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the  offioc9  of  the  (Tiurch.  And  of  those  which  are  the  romposition  of 
their  editors,  what  shall  wo  say  i^  *VVho  that  has  ummI  Thoniton,  or 
Itiiihap  Dlomiield,  or  Itickemtetli.  or  others  which  wu  could  but  will 
not  name,  will  heaitate  to  concur  in  our  Tcrdict  of  uttwr  uiifitucvM  ? 

Tukc  the  prayer  of  our  Lord ;  talte  any  one  of  tbc  well-known 
prayers  or  collects  of  the  Church,  and  put  it  be^de  the  sumu  quantity 
of  words  out  of  liny  one  of  these  mauimln,     What  have  wo  ? 

In  thi-  firat  of  the  former,  dirino  inimitiible  simplit-iti- ;  in  tho 
second,  udmimhle  perflpicuitj  of  tKoaght  clothed  in  rbythniic  wonU 
that  can  never  be  forgotten.     And  in  the  latter,  what  ? 

Generally,  oilier  a  cumbrous  array  of  words  absolutely  unnicaaing 
and  yielding  no  idea  at  all,  or  else  Bomo  poor  wushy  thought  strug- 
gling throu^'h  a  heap  of  superincumbent  verbiftgc  :  or  if  the  thought 
be  Ruftif-^ioiitly  put  furward,  then  intongrnity  in  that  tbongbt  itself. 
Or  if  iiot  that  in  Biugle  thoughts,  yet  iucoiigruity  in  the  relution  of  one 
thought  to  anotli(>r:  the  past,  preMUt,  and  fbture  jumbled  tajp?ther 
ill  iin  iuilUeriininuiing  mass  of  "  blessed  word* ;"  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment cxpreBsions  welded  together  in  utter  uneonaciouBUciu  of  their 
incongruity :  pcnitt^ncL-,  Hupplicntion,  and  thunksgivinff,  dashed 
about  in  confusion,  so  that  whoo%-er  follows  with  his  thoughts  niuat 
rixe  from  hin  Icnccs  witb  a  headache.  Wo  have  "  SRsistod  "  at  many 
family  prayers,  whore  the  object  of  tho  good  man  who  oompHed  the 
book  oi  dcvonons  eoemed  to  have  been,  to  prevent  one  piout*  thought 
from  entering  the  mind  of  any  one  prceent. 

It  is  not  without  a  cause  then,  that  many  have  of  late  tnken  in 
hand  to  improve  our  manuals  of  Family  Prayer. 

Three  such  endeavonre  head  our  notice.  We  will  take  them  in 
order. 

1. 

Dr.  Ooulburn  hiu*  openetl  his  work  with  a  preface  wherein  he  aats 
forth  the  nature  and  requirement-i  of  family  prayer.  There  is  some- 
thing, we  own,  dinappoiuting  in  this  preface,  when  we  find  the  author 
not  going  at  once  into  the  great  reitlities  of  hiu  euhjcct,  and  epvuding 
two  or  three  pages  in  seeking  for  Scripture  authority  for  family 
pniver,  and  then,  when  he  eunuot  tind  luiy,  inquiring  why  there  is 
none.  "  ^Vhy  the  New  Testament  is  silent  on  family  prayer  "  » 
said  (o  be  because  "it  was  not  as  fathers,  children,  hiuhands,  wive«, 
muBtem,  and  dependents,  that  tUey  bad  any  standing  in  Christ, 
bat  simply  as  buplizod  bcliorera."  This  we  most  own  is  a  startling 
uvertion,  oiHuiidoring  that  Si.  Paul  twice  goe»  through  each  of  thwe 
rdatioDS,  tenohing  it«  standing  in  Chri.it,  and  that  i>t.  Peter  also 
instructs  mh  Tor}'  well  on  tho  sanw  matter.  The  nimple  retuou  why 
there  In  no  New  Testament  authority  for  family  prayer,  is,  that  it 
wiuits  noue,  but  is  n  nutter  of  course ;  and  so  this  imjuir^-  might 
have  boeu  passed  over,  and  several  p*c;e»  spared. 
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The  next  qiioBtion  put  by  Dr.  Goulbum  in  his  preface  is,  "  Should 
a  lajiaan  officiate  at  family  prayer,  when  a  clergymau  is  present  ?" 
And  this  he  answers  in  the  negative. 

"If,"  he  says,  "it  ia  ImpoBsible  to  meet  acceptably  for  divine  worufaip, 
without  meeting  in  tbo  name  of  Chriet  (i.e.,  as  His  dieciplcH, — as  meraberG 
of  His  Church  and  nu^ects  of  His  kiDgdom),  there  seems  an  impropriety  in 
igaormj;  the  only  distinction  which  subsists  in  that  kingdom  (that  between 
the  pastor  and  the  people],  and  recognising  a  social  relatioufhip  of  which 
the  Church  .knows  nothing." 

From  all  thia,  we  take  leave  entirely  to  differ :  and  indeed  to 
express  out  amazement,  that  the  last  few  words  of  it  should  ever 
have  been  penned.  That  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  family  is  one 
"  0/ which  the  Church  kiiotcs  nothmg,"  has  sometimes  been  painfully 
impressed  on  ma  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  lead  or  follow  iu  the 
downward  path  to  Eome ;  but  we  own  we  little  expected  to  see  it 
aaaerted  of  any  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

But  the  whole  theory  is  wrong :  wrong  from  its  very  founda- 
tions. "  The  only  dinlinctton  which  subsists  in  that  kingdom  ?"  Where 
is  it  found  in  the  charter  of  that  kingdom  as  between  man  and 
man?  For  this  is  the  question.  Of  course,  between  pastor  and 
flock  there  is  an  official  distinction.  But  these  very  terms  are  singu- 
larly ill-chosen  ;  seeing  that  in  the  cose  of  a  clergyman  present  as  a 
member  of  a  family,  there  is  no  question  of  "pastor  and  flock."  The 
domestic  priesthood  is  far,  very  far,  above  the  ecclefiiastical  priest- 
hood or  presbyterate.  Each  father  of  a  family  stands  to  his  family 
inalienably  in  the  place  of  God  ;  and  to  no  other  ought  he  to  yield 
his  place.  In  family  prayer,  in  asking  the  blessing  before  and 
returning  thanks  after  meals,  the  master  of  the  household,  and  none 
other,  is  the  priest  of  the  family. 

This  distinction,  thus,  as  we  would  humbly  suggest,  erroneously 
set  up,  is  curiously  observed  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Thus  in 
the  prayers  for  Tuesday  evening,  we  read, — 

"  Abbolutiok. 

"  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pardooeth  and 
nbsolveth  all  them  that  trnly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  beheve  his  holy  Gospel. 
"  Answer. — Thanks  be  to  tiiee,  0  Liurd,far  this  incsmiye  0/  peace. 

"  [Or,  if  iw  Priest  be  present,  this  Collect.]  " 

Now  surely  the  fact  declared  in  the  words  of  absolution  is  equally 
a  feet  by  whatever  mouth  proclaimed.  In  the  Daily  Prayer  of  the 
Prayer-book,  where  it  is  introduced  by  a  setting  forth  of  the  power 
and  commandment  given  to  ministers,  the  case  is  different ;  but  by 
this  insulation  of  the  fact,  the  deriving  a  layman  of  the  power  to 
announce  it  becomes  nugatory. 

The  plan  of  Dean  Ooulbum's  book  is  not  iU  imagined ;  but  it 
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lm  feebly  and  at  the  same  time  heaivUy  worked  out,  Thsre 
jnt  of  aimplicity  siml  lemvoesa  ill  tlie  diction,  and  i>f  visiUe 
apprc^riatoncieia  iq  tlic  amuigQnieQt.  With  the  solo  exoepUon  of  a 
feir  psuliD^  scatterod  obout  among  thu  duys  uf  the  nxx-k,  wc  eau  no 
provistoQ  for  the  reading  of  mij-  portion  of  Holy  SsTiptur**.  Soouv 
times  we  hit  apou  nsscrtioas  06  amasing  ns  some  which  wo  hars 
qiiot'od  from  the  prefnoo.  Thus,  for  oxoioplcy  the  prayur  after  Con- 
<  firmiition  b^ns, 

'Almighty  and  ever-IiTiiig  God,  who  bort  ordained  that  the 
boabope  of  thy  ohai'ch  sho4d£l  in  due  scaaoa  lay  their  hands  upon 
thy  children  and  bless  theui.  .  .  .  ."  A^ia  we  ask,  ^V'heri!  P  We 
tJiought  the  practice  of  ConSnnation  was  due  to  the  "  example 
of  tho  Apostles." 

Ou  the  whole,  vtv  cannot  think  Dean  Goulhiim'a  hook  an  improve- 
ment on  the  many  Liturgical  niontialB  of  Family  Prayer.  It  differs 
from  the  be?it  of  them  4;biVdy  by  dilution  with  a  niul<itud(>  uf  words. 
It  docs  not  Hccm  to  us  a  hook  which  will  ever  lake  root,  or  find  an 
echo  in  the  heurt«  of  families.  Wo  Bay  this  with  relactaoco  of  any- 
'  thin^  written  by  the  Denu  of  Jforwich.  The  spirit  of  tho  whole  id 
of  earnest  piety :  but  the  mark  has  not  been  happily  hit. 


[I. 

Tho  second  volume  on  our  lint  oould.  Hardly  be  in  stronger  conlnul, 
than  when  act  acur  tho  fii-nt.  It  Doinca  from  tho  oppoeito  school  of 
Anglican  thoology.  The  dry  eand-hillfi  of  ffoi-wich  cannot  diifor 
more  from  tho  thickly-timbered  and  rich!y-po«turod  uplands  of 
Oloitcester,  tbnn  the  derotiooal  eKercisea  of  the  two  Deans  of  them 
wiilcly-distnnt  catbedndai. 

Dean  \jt\v!  conatrootB  bie  mantial  on  the  woU-wom  plan  of  ••  prayera 
for  a  month,"  adding  a  few  npeeial  pniytin  for  the  greater  festivels 
and  particular  tu^osouit. 

It  in  suporQuuuH  to  say  that  lu  in  tho  former  oase^  the  spirit  is 
excellent,  cad  the  piety  undoubted.  Bariog  acknowledged  this,  wo 
feel  that  here,  as  in  the  fonnw  case,  orilicisnt  may  have  freer  eco[H>. 

And  wo  at  noee  coofew  thai  we  do  not  find  Deun  Law  u  mun- 
satiKfuctory  guide  than  Dean  Ooulburn.  Tlio  phraseology  of  thetio 
prayers  is,  to  our  mind,  strange  and  atilted.  Wc  arc  unwilling  to 
givo  inatnncoA  of  ibis  which  might  oiU  down  i-idioulo  »n  aocrod 
wexda.  Armding  the  mont  tempting  for  that  reason,  wc  odduoe  a 
few  by  my  of  justifying  our  charge  : — 

"So  uneluak  thu  empty  vnnity  of  all  aarthly  tbings^  that  dd  conformity 
msy  bespatttr  ua  with  mire."— (P.  50.) 

Wo  fail  to  disoover  the  mcnning  of  tUie.     The  following  will 
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abundantly  shew,  in  its  very  extravagance  of  antitheeis,  the  want  of 
simplicity  of  which  wo  complain  : — 

"  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  an  a  family  wc  coouueDced  this  day  on  bended 
knees  :  as  a  &nuly,  od  bended  knees  we  close  it.  Prayer  opened  the 
Sabbath -portals,  let  prayer  now  bar  them.  In  humble  faith  we  asked  Thy 
presence  and  Thy  ^race :  for  Thy  presence  and  Thy  grace  we  now  give 
thanks.  We  began,  looking  to  ^e  Saviour :  looking  to  the  Sanonr  we 
conclude.  We  felt  our  need  at  monung  light,  we  feel  it  not  less  at  evening's 
shade.  We  early  smote  upon  our  breasts  as  miserable  sinners :  as  miser- 
able sinners  we  smite  again." — (P.  74.) 

Ob  p.  78,  our  servants  are  taught  to  pray,  "  Suffer  not  the  little 
foxes  to  spoil  the  tender  grapes."  On  p.  133,  "Let  considerat-e 
sedulity  provide,  that  due  leisure  raay  invite  to  Scriptupe-study, 
calm  reflection,  and  retired  prayer."  On  p.  150,  "  Let  every  Agag 
be  hewed  to  pieces." 

Surely  such  expressions  as  thesu  (and  they  might  be  multiplied 
tenfold)  are  deplorable  mistakes,  and  can  only  tend  to  keep  family 
prayer  the  dead  form  which  at  present  it  too  often  is. 

While  we  find  these  faults,  we  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  many 
excellent  portions  of  prayer  which  are  found  in  Dean  Law's  book. 
But  its  plan  is,  we  conceive,  radically  vicious.  The  monthly  division 
has  nothing  in  commoa  with,  indeed  tends  to  obliterate,  the  seasons 
of  the  Church,  and  so  divaricates  and  disturbs  the  association  of 
religious  thought.  And  it  is  essential  to  prayer  being  felt  hy  our 
domestics,  if  not  by  ourselves,  that  ita  words  be  more  frequently 
recurrent.     The  very 'variety  of  these  long  prayers  is  bewildering. 

III. 

The  third  book  on  our  list  is,  like  the  first,  better  than  Dean  Law's 
in  arrangement.  But  it  is  mainly  a  cento  from  the  Prayer-book, 
which  no  family  prayers  ought  ever  to  be.  More  especially  do  we 
dislike  the  practice,  very  usual  with  IVfr.  Baynes,  of  taking  some 
special  prayer  out  of  the  Liturgy  or  Offices,  keeping  its  opening  and 
general  structure,  but  altering  its  reference  by  interpolation  or 
omission.  Thus  be  serves  the  Ember-week  prayer,  making  it  an 
ordinary  Sunday  evening  (or  Saturday  evening)  prayer  for  the  use- 
fulness of  the  clergy,  on  p.  4,  and  again,  p.  80. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Baynee  appears 
to  us  to  have  best  of  the  three  caught  the  spirit,  and  rhythmic 
character,  of  prayer  that  will  be  remembered.  There  are  scone 
exceedingly  good  collects  and  other  short  prayers  in  his  book. 

IV. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  have  thus  much  to  say  against  these  three 
manuals  of  Family  Prayer,  what  have  we  to  propose  in  their  stead  P 
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Aritl  thin  L'Bpeciiilly,  nik  we  have  fipok(>n  Roniewhat  clii>re»pectfully  of 
iiuinuuls  lormc-rly  upprorod. 

In  miBwcr  to  this  enquiry,  we  wui  only  indicate  the  principles  on 
^vliich  all  !«uoh  nuuiuals  should  proceed. 

VV»-  will  first  flippos©  fhc  prayers  to  be  intended  for  jnemberfl  of 
iht  Obureh  of  England.  In  tliut  case  it  seema  to  us  cleiir,  that  the 
manual  should  not  lo8<>  sight  of  tlie  Church  6eaMuii!i.  Th»  mere 
urTBUgeraent  of  "pmyere  for  u  mouth,"  tending  to  dissociale  the 
thoughts  of  the  family  fi-onj  iJl  Church  iiiTuiigcmcnt,  U  un  clvmvnt  (rf 
cuiifusion  whicL  eltuulil  wA  bu  pi-rinitLud.  ^Vn  huvr  hern  pn-^Hcnl  ut 
fatniiyprayorw  in  un«viiugi'lic'aIi'uniilyou  Euatur-day  tnuriuug,  whore 
thv  whole  has  poesod  without  so  tnucli  (u  nn  oUuaion  to  the  grout  thcmo 
of  joy  of  which  every  hoarf  is,  or  should  bo,  full.  Aud  if  it  be  said 
that  this  in  protidod  for.  on  the  "  prayers  for  a  inonlb  "  system,  by 
B  few  i^cial  jji-aycrN  for  the  great  ff«tiviil8,  wc  entii'oly  deny  that 
those,  even  where  they  exist,  are  at  all  siillicicnt.  TiVe  want  not  the 
prayers  for  certain  portions  of  the  yenr,  but  ihowu  fur  the  whole 
year,  to  coincide  with  the  happy  distributjou  of  the  Oospel  Hiatory 
over  ita  svnxonM.  Our  lay  mrmbera  and  oiii-  domestic*  eannot  afford 
to  IctHip  up  two  currents  of  a-'vioi-iated  rnli^ioua  thought:  and  to 
invite  them  to  do  ho  (a  dimply  to  ftt^ignntp  bnth. 

Therefore  we  should  insist  on  it,  thut  them  tdiould  bt-  at  looitt  n 
weekly  pniyer  with  reference  to  the  (Jliiirch  season,  with  the  Hubjoct 
introduced  prominently  in  the  servicea  for  that  week, — which  might 
be  used  daily  during  it«  morning  and  evening  family  devotions. 

This,  ill  our  view,  united  with  a  st't  of  pniyorn  for  each  moruiug 
and  evening  of  one  week,  would  suffice.  Or,  if  sueh  provision  were 
deemed  inadequate,  it  might  be  extended  to  two  weeks,  giving  an 
altornative.  Only  let  ua  avoid  the  "prayers  for  u  month"  Hyatom, 
We  have  uhrudy  obKcrvcd  that  frequent  recurrence  is,  in  written 
prayers,  an  absolute  necessity.  To  know  what  is  about  to  he  said, 
and  throw  the  thought*  into  femiliar  words,  is  «n  ininicnfto  advan- 
tage to  simple  people :  is  that  which  above  all  things  endean  and 
iitilijces  the  Common  Prayer-book  to  the  KnglUh  people. 

In  the  other  ca^e,  of  prayers  not  intended  for  the  use  of  Knglish 
Churchmen,  mauy  of  tho  above  remarks  will  continue  to  apply-  The 
week,  rather  than  Ibc  month,  is  the  Christian  division  of  time,  for 
Nonconform  itttn  va  well  m  fur  Aug-Ucana. 


V. 


With  a  few  more  remarks  generally  applisnble,  wo  may  conclude 
onr  brief  notice  of  this  weighty  subject. 

No  long  words,  no  far-fetched  tboagbt*.  no  remote  scriptural 
allusions,  ought  over  to  be  admitted  into  the  texture  of  a  Jiimily 
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prayer.  Simplicity,  even  ultra-eirapHcity,  oaght  to  be  the  Invariable 
rule.  Great  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  so  choosing  the  sen- 
tences, that  none  may  by  its  construction  or  its  diction  mislead :  that 
there  may  be  no  double  meaning  possible,  no  undesigned,  still  more 
no  ludicrous  association,  connected  with  its  sound.  Almost  all  the 
prayers  of  Dean  Law's  book,  and  many  of  Dean  Goulbum's,  are 
defaced  by  examples  of  the  Tiolation  of  this  essential  rule. 

Again,  great  caution  should  be  used  as  to  the  measure  of  religious 
experience  and  attainment  predicated  of  those  present.  Many  family 
prayers  can  but  nourish  unreality  and  hypocrisy.  Daily  confessions, 
daily  thanksgivings,  daily  wants,  need  not  for  their  expression  the 
assumption  of  anything  more  than  membership  of  the  family  of  our 
reconciled  Heavenly  Father  in  Christ.  No  word  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  family  prayer,  which  cannot  be  used  by  the  simplest  menial 
and  the  humbl^t  child.  Wo  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  these  rules 
had  been  observed,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  we  should  not  have  to 
lament  such  utter  unreality  as  now  too  generally  blights  this  delight- 
ful exercise. 

Away  with  eloquence,  away  with  wordiness,  away  with  high 
assumption,  from  our  manuals  of  family  prayer.  We  can  well 
afford  to  lose  all  these,  if  we  gain  in  their  stead  the  power  of 
words  representing  simple  fact;  the  supplication  which  may  not 
only  be  offered  up  on  bended  knees,  but  also  carried  away  into 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  the  night's  waking  thoughts. 

Henrt  Alford. 
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WHETIIEU  or  not  Mr.  Dickens  will  V  popular  a  conlnrj-  honooia 
a  qnestion  quite  irapostniblo  to  docide,  nad  therefore  very  un- 
profitable to  di«CTiK8.  Ver^'  few  books  of  one  age  are  roally  jiopu/ur  in 
the  next — rend,  tliat  is,  by  the  muny,  and  not  merely  clierisbod  by  the 
few  ;  nor  is  it  ollfii  cusy  to  fix  on  the  particdat  quality  wKich  has  kept 
them  aflont,  wlicii  ao  many  other,  and  not  mi  frequently,  to  a  critical 
taeto,  worthier  craft  have,  as  fur  aa  ^ncral  apprectalion  gw«, 
simk  hopelessly  beneath  the  wBToa  of  time.  But  whether  our  great- 
gmndchildrcn  do  or  do  not  road  Mr.  Dickons,  they  will  all  iho  Rame 
have  to  pocownise  that  their  grroit-grnndfathors  certainly  did.  Irf* 
them  form  what  judgment  they  ple-ase  on  the  fact,  there  it  will  be, 
distinct  and  undeniable.  On  the  ajinaU  of  English  literature, 
durinjj  at  least  half  of  thin  nineteenth  century,  he  has  written 
his  name  in  broad  and  ineffitceable  charact«r9.  Ilis  popularity 
ha^  nothing  in  it  of  the  fMitfric.  It  is  not  that  he  haa  bis  band, 
larger  or  smaUer,  of  faithful  dcrot«ea,  but  is  unknown  or  dieregarded 
by  the  world  at  large.  On  the  ooutrury,  we  may  safely  suy  (hat  no 
writer  of  the  proKcnt  day  uddmaaes  ao  widely  varied  a  oonstituoncy  of 
readers.  Not  u  few  of  his  dramifts  pn-uomr  have  won  n  phicc  among 
the  Tccogniaed  "  propcrtiea  "  of  Htcruturo;  and  their  sayings  and 
d(»ng3  ore  uecd  as  illu«tration«  vnih  a  tacit  nasumption  that  tbey  will 
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be  fiimiliar  to  everybody.  AU  this  is  patent  on  a  merely  (A  extra 
view.  One  who  had  never  opened  a  book  of  Mr.  Dickens's  would  still, 
if  he  kept  nu  couraiit  with  what  was  going  on  aroimd,  have  to  recog- 
nise him  ns  one  of  the  great  literary  facts  of  the  age.  As  such  he  ia 
worthy  of  careful  investigation.  To  have  laid  hold  of  the  mind  of 
his  time  as  he  has  done  is,  limit  it  and  qualify  it  aa  we  may,  no  slight 
achievement.  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should  say  that  it  necessarily 
implies  the  presence  ia  him  of  something  original,  and  striking,  and 
his  own — in  a  word,  of  genius.  Nor,  in  our  judgment,  does  ex- 
perience contradict  this  natural  presumption.  In  spite  of  all  his 
imperfections  and  iaults,  his  manifold  sins  of  commission  as  well  as 
of  omission,  we  still  hold  him  to  be  emphatically  a  man  of  genius. 
He  is  not  thereby  excused ;  far  otherwise.  The  gifts  in  his  case 
having  been  great,  the  aims  should  have  been  high,  and  the  execu- 
tion perfect  in  proportion.  If  they  have  not  been,  so  much  the  worse, 
as  he  can  hardly  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  invincible  ignorance. 
It  is  better  that  we  should  make  this  profession  of  faith  in  Mr.  Dickens 
at  starting.  We  shall  have  very  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
and  even  censure;  and  are  conscious  that  our  estimotewill  fall  far 
short  of  whet  his  devoted  admirers  think  his  due;  but  that  his 
gift  is  real  genius  seems  to  us  indisputable. 

There  is  a  prelimiDary  question  that  may  be  asked  of  Mr.  DickeoiB, 
as  of  all  artists  whatever  their  degree.  Is  he  artist  only,  or  moralist 
as  well  ?  No  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  artists  are  also  moralists. 
No  picture  can  be  painted,  no  poem  or  story  written,  which,  beyond 
fulfilling  the  primary  end  of  art,  the  production  of  beauty,  may 
not  also  exercise  a  distinctly  moral  influence ;  calling  forth  aspira- 
tions hitherto  dormant ;  suggesting  new  aims,  or  lines  of  conduct ; 
strengthening  or  weakening  old  associations,  loves,  or  aversions. 
Some  sort  of  moral  bias,  some  leaning  this  way  or  that,  evinced  in 
choice  of  theme  and  mode  of  treatment,  must  be  perceived  in  t^e 
workmanship  of  every  artist.  But,  though  it  is  a  question  of  more 
or  less,  still  the  more  or  the  less  makes  all  the  difference.  Inasmuch 
as  each  artist  is  a  complete  man,  and  his  work  springs  from  his 
whole  nature,  not  a  part  of  it,  some  manifestation  of  what  he  is  him- 
self, must  needs  be  found  in  it ;  and  he  may  be  conscious  that  this  is 
BO,  and  that  its  effect  is  more  than  purely  artistic  Bat  it  is  one 
thing  to  produce  an  effect  involuntarily,  and  merely  because  it  ia  of 
necessity  inseparably  connected  with  one  that  i»  aimed  at,  and  quite 
another  to  go  about  to  attain  it.  To  the  pure  artists,  such  aa  Shake- 
speare (if  we  may  presume  to  assert  anything  positive  of  that 
obscure  and  mysterious  personality)  and  Goethe,  as  long  aa  their 
work  satisfied  the  conditions  of  artistic  perfection,  its  moral  inffuence 
seems  tn  have  been  a  thing  wholly  indifferent.    Notiiiing  of  the  kind 
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:  by  tlipm  either  »ought  after  or  avoided ;  it  came,  if  it  did  come, 
accident,  and  had  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  ibo  nature  nf  things. 
And  nmon^  living:  novelists  the  same  charact«rlatic  is,  in  the  maia, 
observable  ia  George  Eliot.  We  do  not  mean  that  she  has  not  etroDg 
TOoml  convictions — undoubtedly  she  haa;  bat  in  tho  conatruetion  of 
her  storicH  artistic  HUtta.bleneHa  is  the  only  influencinj;  consideni- 
tioa.  They  are  like  life:  the  meaning  may  bp  t&oA;  but  the  inot* 
dent«  are  uo  more  ahape<l  with  the  view  of  c:onveying  it,  than  other 
pcopit;  live  and  uct  in  order  to  afford  u»  thi;  instniction  wo  may 
nevwthclctw,  if  ivc  rliiMiae.  derive  from  watching  their  careers.  The 
ca»0  is  very  diflcrt-nt  with  M  r.  Dicltciia.  Ho  bus  a  Theory  of  Life  ; 
be  bos  strong  though  vague  and  uninstrtictcd  notions  upon  what  bo 
ooneiderA  certain  abuses  and  wants  in  our  politicitl  and  s^ocinl  system; 
he  is.  in  hi«  own  way,  an  ardent  reformer.  And  his  convietioatt 
have,  from  the  Srst,  impressed  thenuelves  as  motive  principles  on 
his  books.  Nearly  every  one  has  even  partaken  of  the  nature  of  the 
political  cSAay.  Witneria  the  attucke  on  the  law  and  lawyers  in 
"Pickwick"  and  "Bleak  House;"  on  workbou»o  administration  in 
"Oliver Twist"  and  "Our  Hutual  Friend;"  and  <mi  tho  management 
of  public  buflineHS  in  "  Little  Dorrit."  Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
in  theoe  is  not  to  our  present  purpoHe  ;  what  we  maintain  in,  that  in  all 
his  novelii  Mr.  Dickens  has  a.  distinct  and  conaciot«  moral  aim  which 
inapircB  and  dominates  over  the  narrative"  Of  courfiB  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  a  band  that  will  drive  home  the  IcGSona  it  witthce  to 
convey  by  violent  and  clumsy  toun  rfc  force.  The  biid  boy  will  not 
cfutually  moot  a  lion  and  be  eaten  up  alive ;  and  iLe  good  boy  will 
not  light  upon  im  old  pot  full  of  guineas  whilst  virtuously  cultiviitbig 
bis  garden.  But  whilo  Oeorge  Eliot  weaves  her  Htorios  without  KiM.in- 
iug  anxiety  as  to  their  moral  effect — the  lessuii  lity*  ready  to  hand 
if  we  care  to  draw  it,  but  is  not  sought  after;  with  Mr.  Dickens  the 
doctiinee  arc  not  only  ktent  in  tho  sloricB,  they  aro  their  formative 
principle — tho  stories  are  built  up  so  as  to  body  Ihom  forth  to  beat 
advanftigi'.  It  ia  no  more  than  juvtiee  to  say  that  this  is  generally 
done  with  the  hnnd  of  a  master — so  woll  done  that  it  can  hardly  he 
seen  to  be  dono  at  all.  >[r.  Dickens's  skill  in  construction  ia  so  great 
thai  he  blinds  all  eyes  not  on  the  watch  to  the  trick  and  artiticen  ti> 
which  he  haa  recourse  to  bring  ahoat  the  desired  results,  the  un- 
natumlnees  of  the  atmoepbere  in  which  be  habitually  mokes  iis  dwell. 
That  Mr.  I>icken.<t,  having  a  doctrine  to  preach  as  well  as  a  stor\- 
to  teU,  fihould,  nt)  an  artist,  be,  as  we  oertaiuly  oouaidor  Itim,  an 


■  "Piokwick'otwbt,  pCTlia)M^  tobotxccpUd;  not  that  tliUtlwdow  net  to«>nvJth  its 
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Idealist,  not  a  Realist,  is  no  more  than  natural.  Nererthelese,  the 
assertion  may  well  sound  startling.  The  bulk  of  his  characters,  it 
may  be  said,  are  invariably  ordinary,  common-place  people — trades- 
people, clerks,  and  artizans,  and  their  wives  and  families  ;  his  scenes 
are  laid  in  places  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  his  plots  turn  on 
incidents  of  every-day  life.  If  he  does  not  paint  reality,  then 
who  does  ?  But  the  difference  lies  not  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
representation,  but  in  style  of  treatment.  Ilere,  again,  it  is  a 
question  of  more  and  less.  All  art  is,  and  miist  be,  idealization. 
A  mere  copy  of  the  facts  of  nature  or  of  human  life,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  possible,  which  it  would  be  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
would  seem  unlike  them.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of  the  Prte- 
Baphiiclites  who  insist  on  ignoring  the  legitimate  devices  by  which 
painting  makes  up  for  that  want  of  perspective  involved  in  the 
enforced  use  of  a  plain  surface.  Their  works  may  be  the  most 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  natural  originals,  and  yet  by  very 
reason  of  their  faithfulness  they  seem  utterly  unnatural.  So  is  it 
with  the  novelist.  He  cannot  copy  life  by  telling  aU  about  his 
characters,  all  that  they  did,  said,  and  felt.  No  novel  can  be 
written  except  by  means  of  compression,  and  of  what  Mr.  Pitz- 
james  Stephen  calls  "  grouping,"  both  highly  idealistic  processes. 
The  characters,  be  they  few  or  many,  have  to  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  their  action  on  each  other,  and  external  influences  are 
excluded  or  ignored.  Now  in  life  we  do  not  thus  form  little  sets 
whose  chief  interest  lies  in  watching  the  careers  and  fortunes  of 
some  one  or  two  prominent  members.  No  man  ever  yet  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  speculating  on  the  progress  of  his  friend's 
love  affairs.  But  though  all  art  must  needs  be  idealization,  the 
idealization  may  be  carried  to  a  greater,  or  a  less  extent,  and  hence 
the  accepted  classification  of  artists  into  idealists  and  realists.  The 
essential  principle  of  difference  between  the  two  we  take  to  be  this. 
Granting  that  his  presentments  cannot  be  exact  copies  of  nature, 
the  realist,  nevertheless,  aims  that  they  sbaE  be  as  little  unlike  as 
the  necessities  of  art  allow  of ;  while  the  idealist  cares  nothing  for 
Buch  deviations  from  fact,  if  the  leading  idea  he  seeks  to  convey  is 
thereby  more  fuUy  and  perfectly  expressed.  The  realist,  knowing 
how  much  a  man's  circumstances  and  surroundings  do  tell  on  his 
character,  dwells  on  these,  and  endeavours  to  make  us  understand 
the  influences  that  have  formed  him  and  work  on  him  ;  he  ahrinka, 
not  only  from  the  improbable,  but  the  unusual ;  and  prefers  to  paint 
emotions  rather  as  we  see  them  commonly  experienced  than  in 
the  more  perfect  manifestations  cctnceivable  by  imagination,  Kr. 
Anthony  Trollope's  love-scenes,  for  instance,  are  not  very  poetioal, 
and  sometimes  not  even  very  coherent ;  but,  all  the  same,  they  do 
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ant  ilio  cxnct  way  in  n-hich  sTorngc  }^>tiDg'  men  and  vxtmca 
ehare  in  thnt  episode  of  their  livM.  Tho  idealist,  on  ibc  other 
land,  liaving'  once  grasped  the  conception  of  a  (rharaeter,  so^cs  to 
low  it  in  such  cirCT]m8taDce&  as  most  Aiiljr  oxpow  its  strength  and 
3C«8,  snd  illuminate  sll  its  aspects  in  turn.  Circumstance 
is  only  important  oa  the  indispensable  means  of  bringing-  out  cha- 
racter, and  'lA  dwelt  on  no  more  than  vt  necessary  for  that  end.    No 

I'dvubt  poi-rc-ctiou  in  ai-t  involTcs  a  mastery  of  both  methods — of  the 

itive   gmsp   of  the   ide;itidt,  and  tlie  wRuitivcneM   to  frai- 

ihtanrr  o(  the  realist;  and  in  approximating  tovrurdn  thin  Huprrme 

r«xodleuce,  George  KHot,  among  tiring  writem,  iitands  ulnne.  As  u 
iypc  oi' piire  realiam  in  literature  it  will  belong  before  Mr.  Tbackcra)' 
18  surpassed.     It  hati  boen  tsuid  that  wc  know  hiw  chamctere  ua  if  wt; 

<  liad  Hrod  with  them.  That  ia  tho  very  improsaion  ve  get.  Wc 
know  tlicm  as  acqnniiitaneeB,  aa  much  and  no  more.  We  can  oven 
fiincy  that  wo  know  tho  utyle  of  their  dreSH  and  the  toneeof  their 
Toiccs  ;  and  are  quito  certain  how  tbfy  uru  likely  to  epeuk  and  feel 
under  given  emorgt'iicu».  But  wu  do  not  see  into  them.  That 
which  lit?^  behind,  and  is  tho  canst  of  the  outward  mantfcatations, 
the  men  and  womcu  tlieuuiolvoH,  wo  do  not  know.  Of  those  w/yta 
of  (R'lf  oj>eucd-vp  to  ua  in  ^hakcepcarc  wc  get  no  glimptK;  in  Hr. 
Thackeray. 

Now  the  similarity  which  preaMits  Iteotf  on  (he  xnrfact'  between 
Mr.  Dickens's  methods  nf  tresitmpnt  and  those  of  tho  realist*  is  ao 
striking,  tbat  it  ia  no  wonder  tluit  ho  should  osuiilly  bu  numbered 
among  them.  Hia  minateoeeB  and  elaborateness  nf  detail ;  the  pains 
he  takes  to  make  11s  form  some  sort  of  pirlu  re  of  his  characters ;  and 
the  prominence  with  this  view  given  to  3f  r.  !)oiu bey's  cravat,  Captain 
Cuille'9  ghusod  hat,  Mrs.  Oamp'a  umbwlln,  and  Mr.  "Wilfijr'n  curly 
hair;  the  trickn,  and  mannori-iniD,  and  iidditie:*  of  phn.to  lie  is  so  fund 
of  assigning  ta  them — all  seem  to  st.imp  him  an  of  tho  elnwi  who  seek 
to  repntduce  tbat  which  in  aa  nearly  im  it  in  as  powible,  nith(.T  than 
of  thase  who  would  shniir  some  rloraent  of  hnmnn  nature  at  it«  most 
complete  development,  freed  from  tho  ineongruilies  and  hindraneoa 
vhioh  in  actual  life  would  be  so  likely  to  hang  about  it  and  emmp 
it«  action.  ?(everthel««8  wfl  are  porsoaded  tbat  an  idealist  he  ia. 
Fur,  if  looked  into,  this  carefulness  about  dutails.  and  accessories, 
and  colouring,  will  be  found  to  have  the  form  of  realism  without  the 
powei'  (bereof.  It  aeenu  at  first  sight  lo  sj)r!ng  from  that  anxious 
end<:avour  aflFcr  rraietnAiaiice,  which  i»  the  mark  of  realism.  But 
further  invutttigatiou  shows  tbal  the  realism  ta  illusory ;  that  wo  axe 
introduced  to  a  state  of  things  qaite  inconsistent  with  tact — a 
world  jjeopl€»d  by  groteaqoc  iraposnbilities.  Of  course  the  objection 
might  bo  urged  that  this  was  doe  to  clumsiness  and  want  of  power 
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OR  the  part  of  the  vril«r ;  hin  aims  wero  the  aims  of  the  realist, 
and  rsilum  the  moat  Rtupendons  could  only  proTp  him  u  bad  artiftt, 
not  an  artirt  of  a  different  school.  But  con  wo  suppose  Mr.  Dickens 
(hf  bungler  hi'  must  bo  lield  ou  lhi«  bypothesis?  Wuui  of  skill  in 
wurkniauship  ia  nlmost  the  last  fault  wc  should  think  of  iroputinff 
to  him,  and  II'  Iiis  lum  had  ri-ally  l)e*?u  lo  i^^pneHent  what  he  hud  swn 
m  ho  had  seen  it,  he  would  bure  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
gntit  deal  nvartT  thv  loark. 

Tho  rcotfon  why  there  is  naturally  so  much  he^ilatiou  (a  hesitation 
in  which,  we  own,  wo  long  shared)  in  ranking  Mr.  Dickens  with  the 
idc>fili$)l.>«  ie,  we  think,  that  there  is  a  very  general  tacit  aftsumption 
that  idealixation  implies  the  fjiiUatioa  of  tho  characterg  idealized. 
Their  lineaments  are  on  a  grander  ncale ;  their  harmoDy  more 
complete  than  what  ia  met  with  in  ordinary'  life.  3lr.  liron-ning  hoa 
perfectly  expre»e«d  this  view  of  the  matter  in  giving  the  reaalts  of 
Qreek  art  in  his  poem  "  Old  I'ictures  at  Florence  "  : — 

"  Wl.tn  Qitak  Art  nn,  uid  TCftclwd  thn  903I, 
Thill  much  liBil  tbo  world  t»  boact  in  fnifla. 
Till)  tniUi  of  U«tit  «a  try  OikI  flint  apukeu. 

Which  Ui«  actual  gvncnitkiiii  f^ble, 
Wu  re.ullnmd,  and  Siiul  [whkh  Limt*  Vrtokmi] 
And  Limb*  (Son!  infcnviN)  ta»Af  raw  in  mtrtilc' 

"  80  JOB  WW  jrouiMlf  u  y»u  wiilKid  ym  ytm, 

A>  you  lulght  hvro  booB.  m  y«u  caiuiot  bf : 
Earih  hanj,  nbuked  by  Olympui  than : 

And  gr*vi  content  in  yaar  poco'  ■I'Ognn 
WUh  your  lilt!*  power,  by  thoM  Btatuoi'  godbeiid. 

And  yoiir  litU*  «cOp«,  by  their  vyrtf  fiill  rwny, 
And  yttui  litUo  jcitKn,  by  thoir  fftmco  ombodicd. 

And  your  liLtJit  dntfi,  by  thiTU  fumti  thai  ttiij." 

But  idealiKtition  is  not  neoousarily  limited  to  the  production  of  the 
heroic:  itsavlion  isJuMtnK  real  whi>u  the  remilt  is  only  the  grote8(]Uo. 
It«  aim  is  simply  to  expt(>)u  the  type,  the  idea,  with  tlio  utmost  pos- 
sible force,  and  viviiUit-sa,  and  freedom  from  count«;racliug  influenveit. 
Ami  so,  while  bcunty  and  Buhlluiity  become  more  beuutiful  and  .sub- 
lime, ugliness  and  ubaurdily  are  icon;  ugly  and  ahaunl.  Urc^-k  and 
Italian  art  give  humanity  at  an  impossible  t'Cit ;  faroo  and  curicature 
at  an  equally  tmpussiblo  tronl.  Now  Mr.  DicUensV  geniuit  «eem»  to 
UA  cssonlially  akin  to  that  of  the  fiu'cc-writer  and  the  cuneaiiirial. 
Of  course  a  caiiuuture  must  be  iikf  the  thing  cari(.-utured,  tthie  it 
would  altogether  miss  fire,  but  it  Deizci^  on  some  one  or  two  al-riklug 
points  in  its  object,  and  by  bringing  them  out  wiih  lauggvralL-d 
prominence,  destroys  the  relation  in  which  they  actually  8tand  to  the 
rest.  Wu  think  Mr.  Dickens  will  be  found  to  work  iu  an  analogous 
way  in  many  of  Lis  meet  celebrated  charauten).  Ug  lays  hold  of  some 
trick  or  peculiarity  of  manner  or  phruiK!  in  a  man,  and  ro  elal)orutc« 
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ihia — idealizes  it — tliot  creiytiiiag  else  in  obscured.  Tbe  man  is 
identified  with  it ;  it  eccms  the  key-noto  ol*  hui  whole  nitture.  Id 
&ct,  ho  has  no  nature ;  but  the  trick  is  cunmngly  used  tw  a  centre, 
or  moral  buokbonc,  on  which  to  fashion  what  profcsi^CR  to  bo  a  boing 
of  like  passions  with  ourwlvcs,  hut  i<i  really  as  puro  a  creation  of 
ihncy  as  a  hydra  or  a  griffin.  Is  not,  for  instance,  Carkw's  whole 
personality  hound  up  in  his  teeth  ?  Arc  they  cot  made,  as  it  were, 
a  medium  throug:h  which  wc  ore  comTwUod  to  view  lumP  Take 
away  his  white  teeth,  and  his  half-smiling;,  half-snarling  display  of 
them,  and  the  whole  image  Tfini«hns  into  air.  Of  anything  renlly 
human,  no  knowledge,  no  conception  han  been  nifordod  na.  And 
though  Carker,  and  Uriah  He«p,  and  the  like  are,  wc  grant,  excep- 
tional in  regard  to  the  cxicnt  to  which  the  method  of  caricature  ha« 
dominated  orcr  the  workmanship,  still  the  principle  is  e%'cr  the  same. 
Wc  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whenerer  Jilr.  IHckcns  has 
produced  a  marked  and  mc-morablc  character— one  that  has  esta- 
blished its  position  as,  in  its  way,  a  real  artistic  creation,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  v&guo  and  mearunglees  walking  gentlemuD  and  ladifie 
who  fill  m  largo  u  spacu  !u  his  stories — the  result  will  be  found  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  lavish  use  of  the  (fxaggwraliou* 
and  distortions,  tbe  tricks  und  artifices  of  curicature.  And  theee 
phantom):;  move  amid  t-tiually  phantoui-likc  ctrcumstaucee.  All 
honour  to  Mr.  Dickens's  great  couatructivc  power.  Merely  as  ttorin, 
\U  novels  kv*}  gencmlly  excellent ;  and  when  content  to  rely  for  his 
ofTeel's  on  hi>«  rh  romira,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  incidenis  nnd  situations 
exquisitely  amusing,  and  adapted  to  bring  out  just  those  features  of 
the  actors  he  wishes  us  to  look  nt.  But  for  pictures  of  life  ! — why 
Bq.t  and  CoJT  itself,  with  its  two  heroes  hahilimlly  occupying  the 
same  room,  and  only  by  the  merest  acoident  discovering  ooe  another's 
existence,  is  hardly  more  ludicrously  extravagant.  What  do  we  meet 
-with  in  *'  Pickwiek  "  but  a  funny  fairyland  ?  And  wa  belieTe  that 
it  Ik  just  hc>cause  this  is  so,  und  that  here  Mr.  Dickens  has  given  his 
geniuB  the  fullejit  sc;ope,  that  the  general  verdict,  with  which  we 
altogether  agree,  plaa^a  it  at  the  head  of  his  works.  That  it  is 
ut  tcrly  unlike  any  actual  state  uf  things  is  of  course  obvious ;  ao  ia  a 
pantoiaimo,  and  nouo  the  worse  for  that.  From  a  rvallstie  point  of 
view  it  is  a  tissue  of  ebsurditio)  and  impo^ibilitiefl,  bat  as  a  certain 
kind  of  idealism  it  is  verj'  nearly  perfect.  ^VJl  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  get  out  of  puppets,  Mr.  Dickens  succeeds  in  getting ;  but 
then  comos  the  limit.  When  he  abandons  the  field  of  farce  for 
loftier  aimd.  where  its  methods  arc  iuapplicahle,  he  at  once  makes  ua 
sensible  of  his  deGciencies.  Success  requires  the  emplo>'mcnt  of  tools 
.  orer  n-hich  he  has  n  most  imperfect  mastery,  or  none  at  all,  and  the 
rc«tUt  naturally  is  iailurc — Snilure  often  eo  absolute  and  unequiTooal, 
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as  to  tempt  one  in  moments  of  imcontrollable  irritation  to  ignore  his 
many  cxcclieuces,  and  pronounce  him — how  unjustly,  we  are  well 
aware — an,  after  oH,  nothing  more  than  a  consummate  literary 
ch&rlatan. 

The  causes  of  this  curious  mixture  of  success  aud  failure — of 
striking  merit  and  glaring  imperfection,  in  Mr.  Dickens's  productions, 
are  not  far  to  seek.  "Wo  have  already  partly  indicated  thom  in 
characterizing  his  genius  as  aldn  to  that  of  the  caricaturist  and  the 
farce-writer,  but  the  point  requires  a  fuller  elucidation.  We  have 
said  that  his  realism  is  illusory  ;  we  may  now  add  that  his  idealism 
is  arbitrar}\  He  seeks  to  produce  the  effects  of  idealistic  art  by 
idealizing  that  which  is  not  legitimately  susceptible  of  idealization 
at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  more  than  a  very  limited  extent.  Air. 
Dickens  works  from  the  eye,  not  the  imagination.  He  creates,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  "  from  the  clothes  inwards,"  not 
"  from  the  heart  outwards."  In  power  of  observation  he  is  a  giant ; 
one  would  say  that  every  scene  he  has  witnessed,  every  company  he 
has  mixed  in,  has  stamped  its  characteristics  on  his  mind  as  available 
artistic  material.  In  this  sense  he  certainly  knows  men:  he  can 
"  reckon  them  up,"  like  his  own  Mr.  Bucket ;  but  this  is  rather  die 
knowledge  of  a  sharp  detective  than  of  a  philosopher.  But  mere 
observation,  however  quick  a  sense  it  may  give  for  the  peculiarities 
of  individual  men,  affords  no  general  imaginative  insight  into  human 
nature ;  and  this  is  Mr.  Dickens's  stumbling-block,  inasmuch  as  such 
insight  is  indispensable  to  all  idealism  other  than  grotesque.  For 
artistic  purposes  it  is  indeed  lawful  to  suppress  much  that  may  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  full  expression  of  the  type,  and  to  set  it  off  by 
surroiuidings  more,  suitable  than  might  bo  afforded  by  strict  adhe- 
rence to  every-day  probability.  But  art,  as  Dr.  Newman  says  of 
wisdom,  "  never  deals  with  a  part  without  remembering  that  it  is 
but  a  part,  or  without  the  associations  which  spring  from  thie  recollec- 
tion ; "  and  this  license  must  not  be  interpreted  as  opening  the  door  to 
sheer  contradiction  and  impossibility.  Though  the  painter  may  be 
painting  only  a  profile,  he  must  know  the  proportions  of  the  full  face. 
jUI  need  not  be  shown,  but  it  must  be  sufficiently  indicated  to  make 
us  feel  that  if  it  were  shown  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  port 
we  see.  For  instance,  no  man,  probably,  even  in  mediaeval  Italy, 
ever  attained  to  the  thorough  intellectual  selfishness  of  aim,  and 
unscrupulousne;^  as  to  means  so  long  as  they  compassed  his  aim — > 
an  imscrupulousneas  which  rendered  them  no  more  a  question  of 
morals  to  him  than  the  nearest  route  to  a  given  point  in  the  distance 
— of  lago.  The  representation  is  not  true  of  any  individual  man,  but 
it  is  true  of  a  certain  side  of  human  nature — that  is,  it  is  ideally  true. 
It  is  a  real  tendency  shown  at  its  height — raised  to  the  »"*,  as 
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mutHciuaticians  say,  imfettcrcil  by  the  checks  and  couDt«r-mfiu<>uce8 
vliK-li,  fortunately,  act  upou  it  in  life,  nad  placed  in  cirouinatunccfi 
that  call  it  moat  powerfully  into  play,  and  give  greatest  room  lor  ita 
exorcise.  Bat  though  th»  is  the  leading  element  in  lago,  and  tho 
one  wo  aru  cuustraiucd  to  contemplate  from  firct  to  laat,  thrro  uro 

'  other  guhordiuato  ndes  of  hiR  character — ^his  wit,  his  citpaoity  for 
husinostt,  hia  engaging  manners — enough  shown  to  keep  him,  bo  to 
eay,  en  rapfwrt  witli  fatit,  and  make  us  unilcretond  the  part  he  plays 
iu  the  (Iruuin.  Ab  conceived,  he  is  throughout  consistent  and  in 
kMping ;  there  is  nothing  in  him  monstrous,  or  absurd,  or  anin- 
telligible  (as  there  would  hare  boon  if,  for  example,  he  had  been 
represontod  as  a.  fond  and  tlovotcd  huebandj ;  given  the  premises,  the 
conclu»ion  follows,  nud  the  logic  of  vt  ta  fully  satisfied.  Let  oi 
tuko  an  a  contrast  Mr.  Domhov,  who  is  meant  to  he  a  marked  cha- 
racter without  being  twaeutlally  comic.  Wo  haye  the  author's  own 
as&urance  that  in  him  he  intended  to  represent  the  effect  of  habitually 
indulged  and  uugovemed  pride — prido  is  idealised  in  him,  juet  as 
iutellL>cmal  unsompuloumcss  is  in  lago.  flow  is  this  done  i*  Wc 
have  iu  Hr.  iDombey  a  thing  in  a  stifBy-buttoncd  ooAt,  and  a  higbly- 
8lurcb<.il  ('ra\'at,  with  a  pompous  manner,  and  a  conviction  that  the 
firm  of  Dombey  and  Son  is  the  central  fact  of  the  universe.  'Who 
ever  tliinks  of  the  costunie  of  lago  or  llomlet  ?  and  who  data  not 
think,  and  is  not  habitually  made  to  think,  of  Mr.  Dombcy'*?  Try 
to  imagine  him  in  a  wideawake  hat,  a  loo&c  collar,  and  a  ahootiog- 
jacket,  and  he  would   be  gone.      Dombey's  prido  exists  for  Ur. 

.  DiokenH  iu  the  buckram,  nud  tho  starch,  and  the  pom]K>sily.  It  iB 
these  ho  has  really  idmliiied,  mid  by  meanaof  them  sought  tu  express 
the  moral  nature  of  n  man.  The  reason,  on  our  theory,  i^  plain. 
ThesL-  wL-n:  what  Sfr.  Dickenx  mk,  und  so  could  deal  with.  Int^^nsify 
and  skilfully  combine  these  olomcutis,  and  you  haw  Ihv  precede  of 
Tbieb  that  uniutelligiblo  and  unpleasant  phenomenon,  &Ir.  Dombcy, 
ia  the  result.  Any  attempt  iit  nn  analysis  of  his  character  would  be 
a  Mlure,  for  the  simple  n<ai<on  that  there  i«  nothing  really  Itke  cba* 
ractcT  to  annlyie.  TTJ*  pride  in  his  wealth  and  his  influouce  on 
'change  docfl  not  account  for  hin  perm-itently  disliking  his  daughter. 
Old  Oi^bomc,  iu  "Yonity  Fair,"  has  much  tho  some  kind  of  prido, 
and  is  eavage  enough  to  hia  children,  eometimos,  but  fac  Aoo*  uot  hoto 
them,  Mr.  Domboy  delights  in  deferenco  and  submisffion ;  Fbrenoo 
only  wantii  to  Ix-  allowed  to  be  the  most  doclloof  slaves,  yet  ho  caniiot 
tindure  her.  Tltfi  pride  and  self-absoiptiou  might  lead  him  to  bu  an 
indtficrcnt  father,  but  not  wiuituuly  uukiud  and  harsh.  If  Sir. 
Dickens  knows  the  explanation,  why  doe^t  he  give  no  hint  of  it? 
But  it  is  just  those  "miH&ing  links,"  thU  artistic  hanuODV  and  cdiq- 
plctcncss  of  outline,  that  he  so  signally  foils  in  supplying,  and  does 
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,|iot  himself  seem  la  iBu  1i?asl  voufcioue  of  the  deficiency.     He  Itas  no 
'imaginative  gniBp  of  Mr.  Bumbt-j-'s  e/uv-arter ;  but  he  ha«  ti  very 
keen  jKTCcption  how  u  pompoii».  highly-starched  man,  endowed  with 
iiitcri'H'  M'lf-coiici-it  and  pij^-liMuled  obatiiiacy,  can  be  pUced  iu  eiituii- 
tious  which,  if  not  pfobablo,  or  even  at  Tttrianoe  with  all  laws  that 
ordinarily  gorern  humnn  actions,  will  yet  bring  out  hL<4  pomposity, 
and  hiK  stiff  cravat,  and  ^\h  pig-hnuted  obstinacy  into  fuUcftt  roliof. 
Now,  when  w*^  hare  to  do  with  a  .Sam  Wi'lltr,  whose  final  cause  is 
but  to  raue  a  laugh,  and  whoso  radoaale  no  one  would  crer  dream 
of  inveetigating,  thin  method  nuccoeds  admirably.     Wc  are  amused, 
aad  the  end  in  gained.     The  more  absurd  u  furco  is,  us  long  as  it  u 
Btiiking,  the  better ;  the  absurdity  is  ita  very  raiaon  Siln,     Bnt  it 
is  Mr.  iJiekena'B  fiindaroentol  sin  ns  an   artist  thnt  lie  carries  the 
methndH  of  farce  into  spheres  whore  tlioy  arc  not.  iipplicahle.     A«  an 
idealist,  he  would  produce  sometbiiig  mort  ludicrous,  or  moving,  or 
ttljirlliug,  as   the  oa«c  mtiy  be.  thiin   is  consistent  with  a  rigorotis 
adbereiice  to  fact.     A  mere  photogniph  of  any  phase  of  life,  even  if 
his  powers  lay  in  that  direction,  would  not  catisfy  biro.    He  cannot 
idealize  after  the  true  method,  by  grasping  the  central  idea  of  the 
oonoeption,   and   britiging   it  out    freud   from    ineumbruncee.      His 
imagination  alwayn  stops  at  the  surface — the  outward  peculiarities 
of  the  man,  tlie  accejaorr  and  subordinate  features  of  the  Hilnution  he 
would  bring  before  us.     By  elaborately  imd  even  iiainfully  dwelling 
on  these,  over-colouring  tbem,  exaggerating  and  diBtorting:  thcra,  he 
strives  to  attain,  as  it  were  by  a  »ide  wind,  (he  efleotti  of  tegitinmte 
idoalizaliou.    The  opening  of  "The  Huuuind  j\Un,"  whore  the  recluse 
sits  in  his  chiimbcr  tistemug  to  tho  wind  howling  outride  iu  the 
darkening  winter  evening,  and  Carker*«  flight  ax  "  Donibey  and  Son," 
arc  striking  iii»tauce&  in  point,  t^nt  tuu  long  fur  tjiiutatiou.     AVo  lose 
sight  of  the  leading  idea  in  the  details  with  wtuch  it  is  ovorhud.    Wo 
ace  it  in  a  light  caught  from  the  huea  in  ^Yhich  they  ore  pointed. 
Of  course  this  jugglery  is  bad  art,  and  it  seen  through  by  a  criticnl 
eye  without  much   difficulty.     Nc'%'crlhelosH,   by  mcun«   of  it,  Mr. 
Dickons  does  certainly  supeeed  in  producing  strong  and  telling  efibcta 
— effects  in  their   wjiy  *m  geitrnx — and  betokening  powers   of   no 
common  order,     it  U  probably  fitim  a  latent  oonwiousneas  of  the 
true  bent  of  his  genius— for,  once  more,  geniua  it  osfiuredly  is — that 
he   show(4  HO  marked   a  predikvtion  for  peopling  his  pag^  with 
"otlditie*."     In  dealing  with  thcec,  Mr.  Dicten*  fltands,  we  think, 
unrivalled.     No  man's  iunight  has  boon  bo  keen  as  to  Aor  they  might 
bo  used  ;  no  man's  execution  kd  perfect  in  using  them.     The\-  uffonl 
jusl  the  subject-matter  that  suita  him.    lliey  can  all  be  created  "  from 
the  clothes  inwards,"  becauao  they  are  nothing  but  oatxidv.     Sum 
'Welter  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  Cuptuiu  Cuttle  and  Mr.  Miouwbcr,  have  no 
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TOOTP  inlrloacies  of  characlcr  (o  solvo  and  render  clear ;  no  more  con- 
flicting impulses  to  Larmonize,  tban  Croody  Two^slioea,  or  (lie  ^unt 
Fi-Fo-Fum.  They  are  regular  "property  "  characters,  ao  to  speak, 
the  orrfinnry  ■mntcrial  of  novelists  and  dramalista  for  gfaierationii,  and 
Jying  reaily-niade  to  any  one's  hand.  It  Li  in  llie  r/remnff  these 
nimplc  and  comtnon-plaec  natures  that  Mr.  BickcnK*H  ori^nality  and 
akill  are  so  coiisjiiriions.  What  he  aim<Hl  at  doing  hpre,  he  has  done 
perfectly ;  and  In  hiive  attained  perfection  in  any  line,  though  it  may 
not  bo  a  Tcrj'  high  one,  ia  not  un  aahiovcmcnt  frhich  cnticiam  can 
consent  to  cetimate  lightly. 

The  gen^Tol  drift,  then,  of  our  pi^oviotw  Temarka  i«,  that  Mr. 
Dickeng,  though  ho  can  anoceod  in  ide-alizing  the  grotei^up,  fails  in 
higher  efforts,  through  the  liinilatiou  both  of  his  knowledge  of,  and 
imaginative  tiynipiithy  with,  humau  nature,  and  the  iusuiliciouey  and 
uneuitahleness  of  Lin  rnethodfl  in  an  unfamiliar  field.  An  iUustrotion 
may.  perhaps,  best  oliow  our  meaning.  Wc  wJU  take  one  of  hia  most 
ambitious  attempts — Mw.  Dombey,  She  is  neither  comic,  nor,  like 
the  genoml  nm  of  hi^t  women,  a  mepo  unmeaning  angel  of  beauty 
and  goodness.  The  subject  required  to  be  treated  after  the  manner 
of  the  higher  «'hooI  of  art :  with  all  the  pains  which  Mr.  Dickens 
hm  evidently  bestowed  upon  it,  bow  has  he  succeeded  ?  Is  Edith 
Dombey  as  impressive  and  effective  m  he  meant  her  lo  be?  Do  we 
get  any  clear  idtn  of  her?  I9  nhe  anything  to  us  but  a  beautiful 
womno,  whose  habitual  mode  of  conducting  herself  would  jo^tify  any 
jury  in  pronouncing  her  of  unsuund  mind  ?  Why  did  she  marrj* 
Mr.  Dombey  when  sho  diidiked  and  deHpised  liim  ?  Tbe  motives 
assigned,  as  far  aa  any  are,  are  wholly  inadequate.  She  was  not  a 
woman  to  do  what  iihe  did  not  like,  to  pleaac  her  mother.  She  coald 
afford  In  wait ;  and  though  in  a  flinte  f>f  genteel  poverty,  was  neither 
nbflolutely  in  want  of  money,  nor  curt:d  much  about  it.  Why,  when 
marric<l,  did  she  persistently  molto  hcreclf  disagreeable  on  principle  P 
And,  more  than  ever,  why  did  she  run  away  with  Carker?  The 
ineident  is  not  only  improbable  and  uunatural.  it  seems  to  us  nothing 
short  of  momttroux.  Mrs.  Douibey  i.*^  a  mere  enigma ;  her  action 
inexplicable  and  urbitrury,  dependent  wholly  on  the  tie  eolo,  tie  Jubtfo 
of  Mr.  Dickens.  And  yet  the  germ  of  the  conception  is  good.  Mr, 
Tlittckcray,  who  'iid  understand  human  nature,  took  very  much  the 
same,  and  worked  out  Beatrix  Esmond,  who  may  rank  as  one  of  the 
very  finest  productions  of  modem  literary  an,'  The  germ,  we  nay, 
is  good,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  the  requisite  gifts, — Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  for  instance,  to  go  no  higher. — ^might  easily  have  been 

*[|iMylortaiiiirk>»d,rn/<«^f^,  Uuttn>'EamMid,''kuni<«tutialii«]ly-&n>alMd  wAri, 
Mr.  TiuMikuray  twa  coUtulf  idm/iiKd,  otfmidiy  in  tli«  chinctor  of  Swtrix.  'Hw  natm 
of  the  mliicct.  pi«]»bl>-,  Int  mtnnllj'  to  thijh 
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made  to  fulfil  its  pramise.  An  union  between  such  a  husband  and 
Bucb  a  wife,  if  by  aay  means  it  could  have  been  brought  about  (as 
it  might  in  many  ways,  inadmissible  aa  is  the  account  Mr,  Dickens 
gives  of  the  matter),  would  be  a  fruitful  theme,  especially  as  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  of  Florence  and  her  relations  with  the  two. 
Much  might  have  been  made  of  it ;  very  little  is ;  very  little,  that 
is,  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  \?Titer  like  Mr.  Dickens,  though  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  his  failures  are  beyond  the  successes  of 
mediocrity.  He  fails  here  because  he  is  on  unkuown  ground.  He 
has  not  really  seized  the  meaning  of  his  own  creation.  He  has 
endowed  her  with  qualities  that  could  hardly  coexist,  and  he  does 
not  understand  their  action — does  not  feel,  for  instance,  that  «o 
consideration  for  herself  or  any  one  else  would  lead  such  a  woman 
to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  holding  confidential  intercourse  with 
a  man  like  Carker,  when  she  saw  through  him  and  what  he  was 
driving  at.  And  he  knows  no  better  way  of  expressing  the  passions 
that  were  boiling  and  surging  within  her,  than  by  putting  into 
her  mouth  declamation  painfully  suggestive  of  the  heroine  of  a  trans- 
pontine melodrama.  The  passions  are  a  sealed  book  to  Mr.  Dickens ; 
to  got  the  effect  of  them,  he  can  only  exaggerate  language. 

This  indifference  to  motive — this  want  of  sense  of  its  importance 
on  which  we  have  just  been  commenting,  so  characteristic  as  it  is  of 
the  manner  of  farce — is  a  very  marked  feature  in  Mr.  Dickens. 
He  does  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  account  for  his  characters. 
As  long  as  the  scene  is  shifted  often  enough,  and  the  "  business  "  of 
the  piece  does  not  flag,  he  seems  to  think  his  audience  should  be 
satisfied.  He  requires  to  be  read  with  well-nigh  as  complete  a  sub- 
mission to  his  guidance  as  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  As  it  may  be 
objected  to  our  illustration  from  Mrs.  Dombey  that  we  have  selected 
a  character  which  Mr.  Dickeus,  both  from  his  deficiencies  and  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  would  find  special  difficulty  in  treating,  we  will 
take  another,  perhaps  even  better  suited  as  a  typical  instance — old 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  He  is  a  personage  far  more  within  the  range  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  powers  than  Mrs.  Dombey,  with  abundance  of  eccen- 
tricity, and  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of  subtlety  or  complexity 
of  character  behind.  And  he  is  really  grand  in  his  way  as  a  specimen 
of  a  human  will  completely  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  intel- 
ligible motives.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the  old  man  is  intro- 
duced displaying  the  clearest  insight  into  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery 
of  Pecksniflfs  character,  and  expressing  himself  to  that  effect  in 
very  unmistakable  terms.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  without 
having  had  the  least  reason  to  alter  his  opinion,  he  resolves  to  put 
him  to  a  further  proof,  and  expose  what  neither  he  nor  any  one  else, 
but  an  imbecUe  like  Tom  Finoh,  entertained  or  coold  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  of.    So  he  puts  himself  into  Pecksniff's  hands ;  lets 
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htm  suppoM  tbat  ho  truAtu  him  unrcscrTodly ;  uad,  to  carry  oat  hia 
Bohemc  more  pottuctly,  utcu  goc«  so  far  os  to  fcigu  dotage.    All  who 
.'havoroid  "Mnrtin  CJiuzzlewit" — -ftiid  whohoaiwt? — will  rcmenibor 
tho  scone  near  the  oml  whero  old  Afartin  cxplaina  his  oondunt : — 

"  Olisvrve,"  sniil  Martin,  1ikiI<!u^  round,  ''I  Jiat  m^SE^lT  tii  llial  iiiiut'H 
luuiils  on  tcnns  u  tne«n  nnd  Ijuho,  nnd  ng  di^rndin};  t*)  lumiwir  u  I  eotild 
render  then  io  words.  I  «t«t«d  tbont  nt  ]«n|^h  to  him,  before  his  own 
children,  syllnlilo  by  sylliibto.  as  irotirHcly  as  [  could,  iind  with  m  moob 
■oflenco.  and  with  as  ploia  nu  expotiitioQ  oT  my  contempt  be  nurds — not  lookn 
and  ntuinor  merely — could  convey.  If  1  hiwi  only  cftUcd  tlin  ungrj-  Wood 
^'hito  hi»  fncot  1  muld  bnve  ivavcnd  iu  my  pnrpouo.  if  1  hud  only  atong 
him  ialu  iMing  &  muii  for  a  mioute,  I  wonld  I]h.vu  Hlandooed  it." 
•  «*••« 

"  Oiic«  resolved  to  try  him,  I  yras  r«e«luto  to  porsTie  th«  tri&l  to  thaeod; 
hat  while  I  was  heiitou  fAtbomiiii^  the  depth  of  hiti  iluptirily.  I  mnilc  a  sacred 
eODopncl.  will  myiwl/  to  givo  him  crodit  on  the  othi-r  aido  for  any  lateot 
apuh  of  goodncra,  honoor,  fbrti««raDO» — any  virtm^  Uuit  iniijht  ({linuxior  in 
huu.  Fnnu  first  to  liuit  tharo  has  b«flD  no  itucb  thint;-  not  once.  He  coiuiot 
8»y  I  hare  not  gircn  htm  opportunity.  Ue  cmmol  i^uy  I  have  ever  led  hun 
on.  He  cannot  sny  I  hnvu  unt  left  him  fn^y  to  hiuoclf  in  all  thtugic ;  or 
tbit  I  hav4  nol  hi'vn  u  |iU!>t>ivciii3lniinviit  in  his  bandH,  which  be  might  have 
naed  for  good  as  aonJy  aa  rvil.  Or,  if  ho  can.  ho  Uoa.  And  ifant'a  hhi 
tialnro  too." — (Martin  VtiHa/f\rit,  p.  60tt,  "  Charlea  Dickans  "  Edition.) 

So  a  gwst  many  people  for  whom  Mr.  Ohuzel^wit  has  a  strong 
affeclioa  are  mado  tn  undergo  much  di&tresfi,  both  monUil  niid  bodily, 
in  order  that  ha  may  have  tbo  satinlaction  of  provin}^  his  rt<latire  to 
^he  a  rather  more  thorough  ftcoundnd  than  hp  nil  along  kn^w  hiia  to 
bcl  And,  for  t^be  sake  of  this  tremendous  r»iull,  he  is  willing  to 
pluy  a  part  not,  afV^r  all,  particularly  tn  bin  crodit,  irhich  rnoBt 
alirays  have  been  difficult,  und  often  very  pBinful.     Verily — 

"  Putanoiit  montuti  luucctur  i-idii^ulM  mm." 
It  ta  one  of  thu  most  convincing  proofs  of  M  r.  Diekena's  genina,  that 
hie  ^■kill  in  arranging  bin  ineidenta,  and  making  tbinga  appear  as  ho 
Would  have  them,  is  so  greai,  that  there  are  probably  but  few  readers 
Trho,  uutil  their  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  have  ever  dreamed 
of  taking  exception  to  this  moastroua  improbability.  There  ia  a 
wide  fiehl  from  which  we  might  cull  further^example*  to  the  same 
effect,  but  i-r  lino  </r«r  omno>.  "  Bleak  House,"  however,  is  too 
striking  an  insrtancc  to  bo  jioancd  over  without  u  word.  Why  dio^d 
Mr.  Tulkinghoni,  whose  Hmc  was  valuable,  give  himself  eo  much 
trouble  to  find  out  Lady  Dcdiwk's  secret  1*  Why  should  tho  fear 
hiK  divulging  it,  when  he  could  gain  nothing,  and  might  loac  much 
by  so  doing:  and  when,  if  it  had  been  dindged,  it  need  not  havo 
'aJTecti-d  her  position  utJesa  she  had  chosen  ?  ITer  exceanva  alarm  w 
unintelligible ;  aa  unintelligibk'  oa  her  walking — ahe,  a  delicately- 
nurturwl  woman — in  bad  weather  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to 
ISt.  Albans  and  back,  without  any  particular  reat  or  re&eshaeiit, 
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one  day,  end  spfmling  ihv  uesi  wuudcring  iibvut  the  atrecU  ol 
Iiondoii.*  Why  did  Hort«u».',  the  FVoncb  waiting-iDatd,  toko  oif  hei' 
nhoc-s  atKJ  walk  liom«  barefoot  tlimugit  the  wpI  groiw  ?  Wliy  did 
she  imirdiT  Mr,  Tulkinghom  ?  "Why — but  to  wbnt  purpooc  multiply 
quetittonit  whieb  no  roan  may  answer  ?  Wo  Iiav©  said  enough,  wo 
think,  to  justify  our  cattniate  of  Mr.  I>ick«nR  ax  no  pi^ychologiiit ;  and 
nilbout  psychology,  ouooess  in  the  higher  walks  of  idcalizalioQ  is 
iiniittainablc. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  and 
ex|)re«B  some  of  the  admiration  which  Mr.  Dickciis,  witli  all  hia 
sbortcoraiags,  canaut  fail  to  inspire.  It  seems  to  ug  lliat  linnlly 
sufficient  justice  has  been  done  to  the  great  runHtructive  jwwer 
dtaplayixl  in  hi»  stories  oonstdercd  merely  at  stories — as  novels  of 
incident,  without  regard  oither  to  Ihoir  cfaivmUanre  or  to  tho 
methods  to  n'ltich  he  has  recouTM:  to  bring  about  his  effects.  Il  bus 
been  rntbcr  tbc  fashion  to  treat  them  (is  merely  pegs  to  hang  chu- 
raotors  on.  In  the  muuy  compuHsons,  favourable  and  olhorvrisc, 
that  we  have  rrwl  bi'twceu  bim  and  Mr.  Ttiackerny  (compRritoua 
really  very  alMurd,  tliw  two  buYing  uothiu^  *peclii1  iii  common  save 
the  accident  that  tbey  were  the  first  eminent  English  novelists  who 
made  use  of  (lie  ocn'al  form),  we  have  never,  that  wo  con  remember. 
»eon  the  distinction  tbat  exists  here  between  the  two  dwelt  upon. 
Beyond  the  most  general  outline,  Mr.  Thackeray  froomcd  incapable  of 
eonstructing  a  plot.  Hie  novels  are  a  si'rieit  of  ept)K>dc«  which  follow 
one  another  in  time,  but  do  not  grow  out  of  ono  another.  Suoh 
unity  08  they  pOMooa  is  due  only  to  the  fiu^t  tbul  some  one  or  two 
principal  penona  play  a  prominent  part  throughout.  Whether  it 
woH  so  nr  not  wo  }iave  no  kuowledge,  but  it  aecms  often  us  if  Mr. 
Thackeray  wrote  very  much,  as  the  buying  is,  "  from  band  to  mouth,*' 
and  introduced  characters  or  incidents  according  to  tbo  impulH}  of 
the  momon),  and  without  definite  purpaie ;  and  then  worked  tbera 
out,  or  li>t  them  drop,  os  he  subsequently  found  most  convenient. 
Now  there  Is  none  of  this  looseness  of  constnirtion  in  Mr.  Diekens. 
As  well  framed  ftlories.  perhaps  there  are  no  better  models  than  some 
of  his  earlier  and  greater  novels — "  David  Oopperfield,"  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  or  "  Dumbey  and  Son."  Tkia  part  of  tbo  work  i^bows 
the  conscientious  labour  characteristic  of  the  true  artist.  There  la 
no  hurry,  and  no  bungling.     If  tbo  fiducss  aiid  careful  workmanship 

*  Mr.  UiirltMis  iipjuamntly  MitoriniiK  vmy  i:uriuti«  notionx  nliout  thn  unlkinK  |MfWoni 
of  iwlinar^  p(M>]ilc.  ITiu*  in  "  Pifkvicfc,"  the  mule  rumU  iit  the  wtdding  nl  l>ing!ej-  Uell 
M*  tiituU'  t)  t"k«  a  Bi-tf-aud-twcnty  mill  irnlli, li(>t"in.":«n  Ijn'itlcTart  aud  \\ttfa\-T,to gti  riJ ij 
tMtffttU^  tht  tciH*.  Una  bu  nay  ilitfiuitc  idea  of  irltat  a  GvC'Snd-twi'nty  mile  wbUc 
Rinuut,  to  men  not  in  tiuininx!'  or  tho  kiiiil  of  jin'puntiuii  Cvr  itiiRbnli-il  1)j  miorcr^uie 
of  cbainpufcnu  f  Soe  alni  thi>  [edctttriou  Qx|iluits  ai  Gugi-aa  Wmybum.  when  cngagol 
ia  tcnn«nlfli5 UiP «choolmiislor,  Bradley  HtwlHtam^  ia  "Our  Mutual  FHond." 
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ut  Ilia  ]>lol*  is  uontniTitcM]  wilh  the  poverty  *>rincJiient,  the  iikett^hinpss 
mid  »]ovenliii(>M>  which  dUdf^uru  the  works  of  so  many  whu  yet  nrv 
sti-ong  where  he  so  BignflUy  fails,  the  critio  may  well  say,  "  Cum 
fcitis  es,  utinam  iioster  fs:'cs !  "  Wliat  mi^hl  not  Mr.  Dickons  hiive 
bccu  if  to  liis  mauy  nattirsil  gifia  he  hud  added  culture;  if  hv  had 
»pupned  popularity,  and  resolved  to  aim  nt  nothing  short  of  perrec- 
tion  I  Tlo  dnei  not  o^'erwheliu  and  fret  u*  with  mwutim,  nftfr  tho 
fiishinn  of  "Mr.  Wilkio  Collin!*,  wilh  whom  the  hero's  making  a 
memorandum  with  n  quill  pen  instead  of  his  wonted  gold  nih  may  be 
an  innident  pregnant  with  tlir  grHvesf  eonseqnfiK'es,  and  most  im- 
portant to  bear  in  raind.  But  from  firet  to  last  there  is  hardly  an 
incident  introduced  at  random,  and  which  does  not  bear  on  the  plot ; 
hardly  a  eUaractep  really  aupcirfluou-t,  and  contributing  nothing 
towards  working  tmt  the  general  result.  We  may  note,  Um,  the 
care  and  skill  witli  which  the  varioun  lines  of  the  Htory  are  nisde  to 
converge  and  fit  togethrr,  yet  without,  strain  or  eiFort.  It  in  true, 
of  course,  that  5Ir.  DickeuN's  ignorance  nf,  or  ind)ftVrenc«  to,  the 
laws  of  human  action  give  him  an  adrantagc  in  weaTing  his  plotn 
somewhat  umilnr  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  romance  writera  of  fonnor 
dliys,  who  could  always  avail  themHolves  of  spectrw,  or  trap-doors, 
or  secret  eprings  in  tho  wall,  or  providential  bandit*,  d  tlmritiott. 
Hi«  little  worlds  are  so  eomplt'lely  Niibjeet  lo  his  Jlat  that  it  i«  not 
auch  a  difHiull  tii!*k  for  him  to  produce  order  and  harmony.  But 
granting  that  the  (fninuiiu  prnoiKP  are  too  oflen  impotwibililies  or 
inanities,  we  must  udmil  the  dexturity  with  wliich  they  ar«  moved 
about.  Hirt  fertility  in  incident  in  so  great  that,  coupled  with  that 
tendency  to  strong  and  glaring  effects  to  whieli  wo  have  already 
iMiverled,  it  often  lends  him  a*tray.  One  being  m  easy  to  him  a«  iho 
other,  bin  taste  is  not  sufficiently  beulthy  to  reject  the  improbable 
and  cxlravagant.  when  the  natural  and  simple  would  have  aorved 
just  m  well.  Wifuess  the  deutli  of  Kroolc,  the  old  rag-afid-boae 
seller,  from  apontaneous  combuHtioii,  in  "  Blcnk  Houae."  It  is  a 
[Wxaia  5«(P*ft'tf  whether  what  is  called  "&pontaneo»w  combuation" 
'ever  happened,  or  is  poBsible,  and  thia  ulono  eonslttutea  n  grave 
objection  ugainift  omploying  it  in  a  novel,  unlaw  there  wvra  some 
rgtn>ng  counterbalancing  advantage.  But  beyond  on  opportunity  for 
til  little  extra  "  McnsalionaH.tm."  nothing  is  gained.  The  old  man 
kbud  to  die,  und  Ut  die  suddenly ;  hut  thut  waa  all,  and  that  might 
tvc  been  managed  in  a  dozen  wa.^'a.  It  is  no  more  than  might 
.bo  expected  that  Mr.  Itickens,  with  his  quiek  eye  for  tho  uao 
of  accessories,  idiould  excel  in  the  sifting  of  hii^  stories.  This  is  by 
no  moons  uu  unimportant  merit.  There  are  men  who  might  have 
conceived  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  WoUer,  for  instance,  but  would 
have  spoiled  tbeJr  creuttou,  or,  ut  any  rate,  greatly  weakened  ita 
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effect,  by  painting  them  on  an  inappropriate  background.  Bat  the 
old-fashioned  inns,  and  the  Manor  Farm,  with  their  good-fellowBhip, 
high  living,  and  vulgar  comfort,  constitute  a  kind  of  atmosphere 
exactly  suited  to  the  existence  of  such  creatures.  We  see  them 
rcully  coloured  by  its  hues,  though  without  thinking  how  much  the 
picture  owes  to  the  medium. 

To  the  question,  "  Is  Mr.  Dickens's  genius  dramatic  or  not  ?  "  we 
should  answer,  "  Not  dramatic,  but  melodramatic."  Melodrama,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  was  recently  very  happily  defined  in  the 
Sp(ct4itor  m  "  ih&t  form  of  dramatic  presentment  which  makes  the 
evolution  of  character  subsidiary  to  the  evolution  of  strong  situa- 
tions." If  the  writer  had  had  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  mind  instead  of 
Victor  Hugo,  he  coidd  not  have  characterized  his  manner  with 
greater  accuracy.  The  strong  situation  is  something  external,  within 
the  province  of  the  eye,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  that  elabora- 
tion of  detail  wher6in  Mr.  Dickens  excels,  without  standing  in  need 
of  the  aid  of  analysis  of  character,  wherein  he  is  so  conspicuously 
weak.  Ho  seems  in  his  so-called  dramatic  passages  to  have  ever 
before  him  the  aim  of  giving  the  scene  as  it  would  be  represented  on 
the  stage.  A  very  striking  instance  of  t^is  scenic  tendency,  as  it  may 
bo  called,  is  afforded  in  the  night  journey  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  and 
Mr.  Montague  Tigg.  An  artist  of  a  different  style  would  have  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  working  out  the  mutual  dis- 
trust, hate,  and  fear  raging  in  the  bosoms  of  the  human  actors,  thus 
joined  together  in  reluctant  companionship.  With  Mr.  Dickens  they 
ai-e  hardly  more  than  accessories — elements  in  keeping  with  the 
terror  and  fury  of  the  storm,  on  which  all  bis  resources  are  lavished. 
The  situation  is  undoubtedly  strong — one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
whole  range  of  hia  writings  ;  but  the  interest  is  altogether  pictorial, 
not  psychological  In  this  instance  the  scene  is  good  as  it  is,  and  its 
effect  not  marred  by  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  using  it  as  a 
means  for  the  development  of  character,  noticeable  as  such  absence 
on  such  an  occasion  is.  Cut  in  another  case  of  even  higher  merit — 
the  murder  of  Nancy  by  Sikes,  in  "  Oliver  Twist  " — Mr.  Dickens's 
de£cicncies  as  a  psychologist  make  themselves  painfully  felt : — 

"  Without  one  pause,  or  moment's  considtiration ;  without  once  torning 
his  head  to  tho  right,  or  left,  or  raising  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  or  lowering  them 
to  the  ground,  but  looking  straight  before  him  with  savage  resolution ;  his 
tooth  so  tightly  comprcBsed  thnt  tho  strained  jaw  seemed  starting  through 
his  skin  ;  the  robber  held  on  his  headlong  course,  nor  muttered  a  word,  nor 
relaxed  a  muscle,  until  he  reached  his  own  door.  He  opened  it,  softly,  with 
a  key;  strode  lightly  up  the  stairs  i  and  entering  his  own  room,  double  locked 
tho  door,  and  lifting  a  heavy  tablo  against  it,  drew  back  the  curtain  of  the  bed. 

"  The  girl  was  lying,  half  dressed,  upon  it.  He  had  roused  her  from  her 
sleep,  for  she  raised  herself  with  a  harried  and  startled  look. 

"  '  Get  up  I '  said  the  man. 


"  'It  i»  yoD  Bilir  Boid  tljd  ^irl,  with  uu  tixproiffiioQ  or  pluasm-u  at 
isB  rotoTD. 

"  'It  ia.*  wu  the  reply.    '  Get  np.' 

"  Ihrae  WW  a  eandle  boming,  bnt  Uie  man  tuuitily  drew  it  from,  tbo 
«uuU«atiek  ajid  bnrlcd  it  nndor  Oio  grata.  Seeing  the  bint  lijjlit  at  ttx\y 
d»y  wiUiuut,  thu  girl  rose  tu  anilTu'w-  Uic  cuituta. 

••  'Let  H  bn.'  »aii3  Sikcs,  thrastiiig  tia  bimd  before  her.  'There's  light 
mon^'li  for  wot  I've  pot  to  do.' 

"  ■  Dili.'  eiiid  tbo  giH,  ia  th«  low  ton«  of  aiwm,  '  why  do  jrou  look  liko 
that  at  ma  ? ' 

"  Tliu  robhor  sai  ntfcaidtng  her,  for  n  few  eneondti,  with  diluted  nostrihi 
*itd  hciivinj!  brOA^t ;  asd  th«ii  gr&gpiiif{  her  by  tho  lie«<t  aotl  throat,  dragged 
hor  into  tho  middle  of  tho  room,  and  looking  oni:0  towards  the  door,  phccd 
his  bcBv}'  hnnd  npnn  ber  month. 

■•  ■  Bill,  Bill  [  *  ^aspod  tho  girl,  wr«>tliug  with  tho  strength  of  mortal  Umt. 
I'l—t  wuuH  ouniam  ur  cry— oot  ouoo — iunx  ao — apokk  to  luo — lull  uu  wh«t 
.  bnvo  doiiu  1 ' 

"'You  know,  yon  ehe-devil  ( *  returned  the  robber,  Btrppressinc  Wb 
breath.     '  Yod  were  wttlcbed  to-uigbl :  eveiy  word  yoa  said  was  heard.' 

" 'Then  Hpareuy life  t'urlhu  love  of  Heavtiu. as  1  spnrud  yours,' rejoined 
tho  girl,  cliu(;iug  tu  him.  'Bill,  duu-  Bill,  yuu  oiuiaot  havo  the  heart  to 
rfcill  Uc.  Oh  !  think  of  all  I  havo  given  np,  only  this  one  iii}{ht,  for  yon. 
p  Yoo  i/t'ttl  have  time  to  tliink  and  hsvo  yonr^^elf  lbi»  crime  :  I  will  not  loose 
my  hold,  yon  cannot  abake  m«  o^.  Ittll.  Rill,  ford«ftr  God's  Hake,  fur  your 
own,  for  niino,  stop  boforc  you  npill  my  blood  I  I  bftvu  be«o  inns  to  yon, 
upon  lay  guilty  soul  I  have.' 

"  Tho  man  atmggbd  violently,  to  releace  hie  anuu  ;  but  Uiow  of  th«  girl 
j-wero  claRpod  round  his,  nod  toiir  bor  w  ho  would,  ho  coctld  Dot  t«ar  them 
ftwny." 

So  for  tbifi  ts  admlrabln;  hut  tbcn  follows: — 

"  '  Dill,'  criod  the  girl,  etriviiig  to  lay  bt>r  bead  npon  bis  breast,  '  thoguntlu- 
jinau  LUid  that  dear  Indy  told  mo  lO'  night  of  a  home  in  some  foreign  country, 
l,vh(T<i  T  ronlil  end  my  dnyo  in  Bolitnd(>  nsd  ptiarc.  Tj^t  me  nee  Uinm  ng<uii, 
}«n<l  Ix'j;  them,  on  my  kne«i,  to  ehow  the  some  uerqy  nod  [^oodnoBs  lo  yon ; 
I  tud  let  oii  both  leave  this  dmadful  place,  nud  far  apart  IgmI  better  livei,  and 
'  b>r^ti  how  we  have  lived,  cicttpt  in  pi-ityi^rR,  and  never  sea  each  other  mure. 
I  It  it  uuvLT  too  lat«  to  ri;pcnt.  Tbcy  told  no  w— I  fvul  it  ddw — but  wo 
I  must  havo  time— a  Uttlo.  little  time ! ""— (0/fr«-  TWrf.  pp.  2S4,  225, 
*•  Cbnrlea  Dioken!) "  Edition.) 

it  oonct^Table  that  a  girl  like  Xancy,  in  a  momoDt  of  mortal 
ay,  would  talk  lo  a  maa  whom  »Iio  knew,  as  ske  knew  Bill 
r6ike«,  id  this  ttt-utim(?ulal  strHiii  ?  Xu  doubt  thnro  is  a  flavour  of 
ithoo  and  piety  ubout  tl  iliat  mny  rentier  it  attroctivo  to  eoiac 
To  uft  it  mxiuA  lo  tutrodutxi  an  uliuuat  luflicroiu  element  into 
\  sccno  of  real  trogic  power.  Imagine  Sikcs's  brutnl  nuture,  inflamed 
to  deadly  wrath,  sol1(>ning  boforo  tho  proeipecl  of  ending  his  days  in 
[■olitudc  and  pcaoo,  and  forgotting  Iiow  ho  hod  lived,  cxi'e])!  in 
pruyora !  It  is  cunoiislv  illustratire  of  that  tuwdrincs!)  of  t:isto, 
which  is  one  of  tho  worst  of  Mr.  Dickens's  besetting  sins,  that  ho 
should  have  thus  spoiled  his  own  work,  when  excellent,  lor  tbo  sake 
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of  lianging  on  to  it  tliiii  bil  of  tinse!  prrltincs^ — muob  as  a  sSTage 
might  think  tn  set  off  the  VfnuH  di  M<>dici  hj  a  necklace  of  glaes 
bpflda. 

There  is  no  title  wliiirh  believers  in  Mr.  Dickpas  more  confidently 
insist  on  claituiu^  for  him  than  that  of  a  great  humouriet-  A 
hiitnouri^t  he  uioitt  cerluitily  i^,  and  iu  his  own  line  »xcoIloDt ;  but 
then  ibis  liue  does  uot  m^m  to  uh  a  v.-ry  bi^h  ono.  His  litimour  » 
h»rdly  <*vpr  aiiytliiri}r  luori?  ibiiii  burlL>sc{im  and  cancature :  and 
di-pending,  thL-reforc,  as  it.  necessarily  must,  altogether  on  exaggera- 
tioii,  is  sorucwliul  coareo  and  superficial.  We  quitf  grant  his  merit*, 
Mrs.  GaiaiJ,  ilrs.  Nieklcby,  and  Mr.  Jlicawbcr,  for  iustunoc,  a«  spcci- 
Tncna  of  grotMqup  tdMlization,  arc  thorough  mieoowM.  But  theyaro 
uttorly  unnatum!.  Now  Georgp  Kliot,  in  her  description  of  what 
sho  calls  •■  the  cmmct-lives  "  of  her  Podeons  and  Tnlliverii,  shown 
every  whit  a«  keen  a  wnse  of  the  hidicrous  as  Mr.  Dickens  ;  but  lie 
humour  of  the  representation  is  fnr  Tiiorc  profound  and  Mibtle,  ron- 
siflting  in  the  vividneBs  of  the  ineonRruily  which  she  feels,  and  makes 
U9  feel,  between  the  poverty  and  narrowness  of  such  lives,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  uiiiverine  in  which  they  are  lived.  There  ifl  no  exag- 
geration or  high  (.'olouring,  and  no  need  of  them  ;  no  need  of  any- 
thing but  the  fine  Reuse  to  di?tceni  the  lacttt,  aud  the  mtiBter-haiiil  to 
paint  them,  so  that  wc  too  may  see\  This  perception  of  the  grcut- 
ne*«  and  littlenews  so  slrnngely  mingled  in  liiiman  life  hai',  we  think, 
been  always  a  dieting-uishing  feature  in  humourists  of  a  high  order. 
An  under-current  of  Aadness  flows  through  all  their  mirth.  It  is 
hardly  neces^ii^-  to  siiy  that  of  such  nuituri'n  as  these  there  is  no  traCiO 
of  uppreciutiou  in  Mr.  Bk-kens,  and  the  abaeuee  of  them  leaves  his 
humour  wanting  in  depth  and  delicacy  of  tone.  Ilia  only  aim  is  to 
he  "fuiinv  "  and  make  u^  laugh,  ami  ao  long  us  this  result  is  gained 
ho  seems  indifferent  as  lo  the  means.  Of  conrsc,  he  generally  suc- 
ceeds ;  on  a  first  reading  almost  always  ;  and  there  are  touchca  Imro 
and  thoro  which,  erea  after  years  of  fannLiftrity,  wc  stiU  find  irre- 
sistibly comic.  No  one  can  help  laughing  when  Mr.  Pcoksnitf 
describos  his  place  of  nbodo,  n^  "the  little,  unassuming  village 
jr!n>iv  lec  (riket  the  /iler/r/  of  dwelling;"  or  says  to  old  Slartia,  "  You 
have  struck  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  a  stick,  irh'r/i  I  Aatv  pcerif  reamti 
lo  btfiite  has  knobs  in  it."  Ono  c«imot  deny  the  hiunour  here,  but 
how  artificial  it  is  I  There  is  no  in.'<ight  or  subtlety  in  it ;  it  is  Q  mere 
hnppy  bit  of  altogether  fnreical  cxlnivagonce.  There  \a  a  mauueriHm 
in  Mr.  Wckens'.s  humour  verj*  efTot'tivp  at  first,  but  which,  after  a 
while,  we  get  to  understand  and  see  through,  and  then  the  charm  is 
gone,  like  a  conjuror's  trick  after  it  has  been  explained.  His  comic 
personages  "re  tou  nbtrusi^-cly  and  exclufiivcly  "  funny."  Wo 
reiiognisc  thcra  at  a  glance  as  though  they  wore  the  traditional  motley, 
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oad  aiQ  nn  more  deluded  inU)  believiug  them  Iiuman  tliau  Clu\ni 
orTuttaloQn  himself.  We  laugli,  but  all  the  time  we  kno«-  dial  the 
incongruities  und  ubsurdittos  vm  uro  luugbing  ut  uro  quite  bcyoiid  the 
pns»ibi]itic)i  of  human  nuturu.  N«r  duumI  Mr.  Dicki-us's  grc'ul  euccesa 
in  this  line  make  us  forget  hifl  I'uilurvs.  Uu  distinctly  lavaut  Mr.  and 
Hre.  Chickj  for  inMaocc,  iu  "Doniboy  and  Sou"  to  bo  comic 
characters,  as  much  so  b»  Mtr.  (Jniiip  horaelf,  yc4  w«  question  whelhor 
&uy  but  the  fooblcst  of  mortAU  over  managed  to  gol  h  laugh  out  of 
thorn.  And  throughout  the  later  noveU — taking  "Bleak  Houm"  an 
ihe  first  of  these — the  mannerism  beconien  more  and  more  puiufully 
apparent  as  the  creatiTc  power  gets  weaker  und  weaker.  Mr.  Dickens 
18,  of  course,  always  Mr.  Dickens,  and  ilafthce  of  the  old  fire  Mhiuc 
out  now  and  again,  even  iu  the  dreary  pages  of  "  Groat  Kitpccta- 
tions  "  and  ■'  (Jiu-  Mutual  Friend."  Itut  Joe  and  Mr.  Wegg  nro 
aorry  mihatituteH  for  Sam  ^Veller.  Wo  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  almost 
QRgniteful  to  criticize  «  gift  from  which,  in  iwramon  with  the  rest  of 
our  generation,  wc  have  ilfrivcd  »«  much  enjoyment  as  Mr.  JUckean'* 
humour.  It  is  artificial  and  forcixl,  but  it  in  great  for  all  that.  The 
tri&L  scene  in  "  I'ickwick,"  Bob  Sawyer's  party,  and  the  Suu(ky 
dinner  at  Todg&rs'ii),  aro  in  their  way  unburpa«t!ed,  and  mufit  lire,  one 
cannot  but  think,  as  lung  ns  iJio  language  h-aU.  There  is  u  heni-ti- 
Ites«  and  uiiTMorve  about  the  fun  which  must  ever  make  il.  pu|)uhtr 
with  the  muttilude,  which  likes  to  laugh  when  it  laughs,  and  cry 
when  it  cries,  and  has  hut  little  relish  for  those  subtle  suggestions  of 
the  abiding  hardness  and  layetery  of  life  which  play  through  the 
humour  of  a  George  Eliot. 

Mr.  DiekcRB's  patliuH  we  emi  only  regard  as  a  complete  and  abso- 
lute failure.  It  ik  unnatural  and  unlovely.  ITe  atteniptM  to  make  a 
stilted  phraseology,  and  weak  und  sickly  BentimentaUty  do  duly  for 
genuine  emotion.  The  result  is  that  when  ho  would  niOTO  us  luoet 
deeply  he  is  apt  to  hecomo  ratJior  u  Irorc.  Hurd-hoart«d  «s  it  may 
sound,  we  must  cotifoM  to  haring  found  little  i'aul  Dombey  and  little 
KcU  and  Ttnr  1'im  exceedingly  tiresome,  fln<l  to  have  been  glad  to 
be  rid  of  them  on  any  terme.  The  subject  h  too  insigoificaul  for  the 
treatment  it  receives.  Even  as  sentimentaliem  the  art  is  a  failure 
firom  being  so  much  orerdoue.  Mr.  Dickens  »et»  himself  to  work  to 
make  us  cnr  just  as  openly  and  deliberately  as  to  make  us  laugh,  but 
Lis  I'VBources  fur  produolng  the  two  eflect«  arc  anything  hut  c(]ual. 
The  pathos  is  "stagey;"  it  lacks  i^implicity,  grace,  dignity.  Mr. 
Dickens  connot  make  sorrow  beautiful,  and  does  not  ftectn  to  have 
realised  that  if  he  failed  in  doing  this  hu  ran  a  greet  ritik  of  luakiog 
it  Tulgur.  Not  alt  the  "  damnable  item!  iuu  "  with  which  he  dw^s 
on  the  woes  of  his  Ftoronoo  Dombey,  and  Ksther  SummersoQ.  and  the 
like,  save  them  from  appearing  utt4.Tly  nilty  mid  eomnion-phice  youDg 
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women.  Tu  troth,  we  should  dwibt  if  hp  ha*?  more  than  n  famt  on- 
dprstanding  and  apprcciaHon  of  the  beautiful.  To  art,  for  anything 
thai  he  ahow-i,  onn  would  ssy  be  was  inscusible.  He  can  nw  nothing 
moro  in  piolurps  than  the  nuhject  represented,  and  clearly  rcgnrds 
mit»c  only  as  "  tunes."  Nor  does  ho  seem  to  have  much  love  lor 
scpnery:  irhen  he  introducca  it,  it  in  generally  tntnnfonned  and 
coloured  hy  some  protfaque  fonrics  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  effect 
of  the  ftituation  ho  is  eToUing.  Mere  prf(fiiies«  ho  can  appreciate, 
and  such  charm  as  liea  in  the  sight  of  order  and  plenty  and  comfort, 
but  not  beauty.  His  fen'  attempt*  in  this  direction  Kound  affected 
and  conventional.  Hence  he  ia  much  more  aiipcessfu!  when  paint- 
ing emotion  tut  shown  by  comic  characters.  There  is  aomething 
touching,  we  are  quite  ready  lo  ^rant,  in  the  atmo!-t  dog'-liljc  fidpHty 
and  devotion  of  iSam  "WcUor  to  his  inaMer.  The  reason  ia  plain  cnoug-h  : 
pathoa  in  comic  chamcters  need  not  be  beautiful,  and  a  few  blote  and 
iucongruitio*  rather  add  to  the  effect.  But  when  he  tries  higher 
flights,  ho  misses  his  mark-  Tifr.  rtickenii  is  no  doubt  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  making  wenk  people,  women,  and  children,  cry  cofnonsly  ; 
but  wc  do  mot  think  there  is  a  Mng^le  piuisnge  in  his  writings  which  a 
pure  and  cultivated  taste  woTild  pronounce  bpiiutiful, 

But  if  Mr.  Dick«ns  ia  insensible  to  beauty,  he  ia  no  less  ao  to 
intclleotnal  exoellenee,  and  the  aims  and  piirsiiits  of  intcllectnalmen. 
We  can  hardly  fail  to  be  slruek  by  the  marked  absence  in  him  of 
anything  like  loftiness  of  thought.  Not  only  hnn  he  no  roTCreneo 
for  (ibstraet  speculation,  or  learning,  or  statesmanship,  he  doM  not 
deem  tu  btlieve  that  there  nr^  such  tilings,  or  that  they  arc  more 
than  shams,  dieguined.  with  6ne  namee.  He  haa,  as  vaa  said  of  him 
long  ago,  juiit  that  smattL-ring  of  law  which  n  clcrer  attomej-'e  clerk 
might  pick  up, — un  nL-iiuuintunee  with  common  forma  and  teehnicnli- 
lies, — but  no  insight  into  its  spirit.  To  him  it  is  simply  a  aystom  of 
oliicnnery  and  "  Wiglouieratiou "  deriaed  for  the  ruin  of  mnn- 
kind.  Politica,  again,  iire  but  8  struggle  for  place,  pay,  and  the 
means  of  proi-iding  for  poor  relations  at  the  expense  of  the  cotmtrv. 
between  Hoodie  on  the  one  side  and  Coodlc  on  the  other — an  affiiir 
with  which  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  ean  hove  any  poaaihle  con- 
This  ridiculous  travesty  does  not  spring  fWim  any  cynical  con- 
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t«napt  for  jiolitical  diffepeuces  on  Mr.  Hiekens's  part.  It  is  due,  as  it 
aeemH  lo  ua,  partly  to  an  almost  feminine  incapacity  for  grasping 
abstrnct  notions  ;  partly  to  sheer  ignorance.  Mr.  Hiekciis'a  mngc  of 
thon^ht  nnd  experienr n  has  manifestly  been  limited,  and  ho  hiis  been 
verj*  little  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  othere.  Thia  ia,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  in  no  smell  measure  of  hia  striking  originBlitr,  It  is  no  more 
thnn  luitiiral  ibat  he  xhotdd  show  uo  signB  of  having  imitated  or  been 
influenced  by  writers  whom  he  had  never  read.     lu  all  his  works 
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^iMja  1»  liardly  a  quotation  or  an  allufiioTi  except  occMionally  /roni 
Shalraqware  atwl  tlie  Ixwt  known  part<i  of  tlio  liiblo.  And,  :ts  wo 
before  had  ocr-asicFn  to  rrmnrk,  ininginntion  HoeH  not  hulp  him  irbore 
obsen-atiou  faila.  >\Tiat  lies  beyond  the  liniita  of  his  own  cipcrifnce 
he  neither  understands  nor  cares  for.  Theology,  philosophy,  science, 
history,  setim  all  cloaed  hooko  to  him  ;  he  is  quite  conLent  ihat  ihey 
Hboitld  be,  and,  to  all  appearanoe,  thinks  hta  ignocanco  of  i^och 
nnmeaning  mbbUh  very  much  to  his  credit.  That  his  instincta  are 
generous  and  kindly,  and  rovull  fVom  bascuuss  and  ciiudty,  thia  of 
couTHe  y>c  gninl  ummI rKidily  ;  but  wn  ciui  think  of  rvj  writur  uf  mark 
who  shoivB  a  uioru  uuiDBtructcd  iniud,  or  on  ivhusc  judgment  on  any 
qnottion  invoMng  mastery  of  fnots,  or  breadth  of  viov,  or  critical 
acumon,  wo  shoold  sot  loss  store.  For  good  breeding  and  refinement  ho 
exhibits  n  very  decided  oontonipt,  nor,  wo  are  bound  to  admit,  if  lh« 
specimens  he  has  given  of  these  qualities  really  express  his  idea  of 
them,  without  just  cause.  lie  secm.t  incapable  of  creatinga  gentleman. 
Very  Ukely  he  would  quarrel  wif-h  the  sense  in  which  wo  use  (ho 
wtxrd ;  but  however  ranch  as  a  moralist  he  may  dislike  and  despise 
claw  distinctions,  ho  has  no  right  as  an  ailist  to  ignore  thorn  in  a 
rcpre-senUttion  which  professes  to  eoiiTorm  to  uotual  fuel.  It  n»rer 
seems  to  occur  to  bim  that  gentlemen  don't  vhoose  their  sodnl 
inferiors  its  intimate  u<uiociates  whatever  may  be  their  moral  ex- 
cellence. In  his  pages  "  Nature's  Xobs,"  us  yiv,  Montague  Tigg 
calls  thorn,  frutomizo  with  "  future's  No1m  "  without  a  moment's 
htsitation.  Ho  does  not  apparently  see  any  oddnes*  in  a  girl  like 
l-'loponco  Dombey  taking  up  at  first  sight  with  a  rough  and  ralher 
couvi^'ial  old  seaman  like  Captain  Cuttle,  and  consulting  him  and 
appealing  to  him  as  naturally  as  though  he  wore  an  elderly  clergy- 
man, and  the  rector  of  the  parish.  AVith  all  this  ignorance,  uuil  pre- 
judice, and  Darrowiiem  of  mind,  it  is  plain  how  little  qualified  Tllr. 
Bickons  is  for  that  r6k  of  social  reformer  which  ho  is  so  ambitious  of 
filling-  Wc  arc  sorry  to  remark  that  his  lator  noreh  show  a 
growing  tondoncy  in  thia  direction,  and  aulfer  much  thereby.  Surely 
Mr.  Dickens's  claims  to  distinction  iii  his  own  line  are  quite  enough 
to  allow  him  to  forbear  from  meddling  with  what  he  dues  not  under- 
stand, and  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowlnlgc. 

jdr.  Dickens,  howcrer,  does  not  confine  hiniacif  to  ignoring  most 
of  the  Icadiog  infiuoQcos  which  haro  made  the  world  what  it  is.  lie 
has  something  to  give  us  in  their  steud.  Though  he  has  not  oxprc«9ed 
his  views  in  any  connectod  form,  and  we  han*  to  piece  them  together 
as  best  wo  may,  still  a  sort  of  theory  of  life  as  it  should  be  may  be 
found  in  bis  writings  without  much  difficulty,  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  ^Ve  shall,  perhaps,  beat  define  it  by 
saying  it  is  on  expansion  of  the  idea  of  ChristiniLs— of  Christmas 
f.u  Bccn  in  vision  by  Mr.  Dickens,  and  described  as  follows: — 
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"  Nnmeroiu  indood  ore  the  lic*rti9  to  wbiob  CbristmBB  briu]{s  a  brlei 
«nutnn  nf  happinras  and  eqio;mcnt.  How  many  fHmilii.'<i.  whosG  mem1>ani 
bavo  bcoii  dJMponied  and  a«attardd  far  and  wide,  in  the  roiitleiis  sUnfffjIea  of 
lifs.  arc  then  rv-nnited.  and  luttt  odc«  nguii  in  tbiit  buppy  nUiUi  of  com- 
paoioDtibip  uikI  iduIubI  gDoJ-wtll.  wliicli  U  ii  soiirri-  of  sucli  puru  uud  im- 
Fi]loye<l  dt'light.  and  ouo  so  iiicuiuputiblf  witb  Lbo  cares  und  boitows  of  the 
w(>rl(I,  thut  the  reli^ouo  bcllof  of  tbt>  moat  ciTiliiEcd  nntions,  aud  the  rnd« 
traiJitioiis  of  tbo  roogheet  nvaseit.  alike  uamlior  it  anion);  tbe  fint  joys  of  ft 
t'uturv  Htuto  of  eiMt«nc«,  provided  for  tbe  bW>>l  niul  liiippy  i  How  many 
old  recoUocliotUf  und  bow  toaity  daroiiuit  K}'iii|)iit)uc:ii  does  CbrwtmM  time 
awaken  I 

"  We  writ*  these  words  now,  many  miles  diatant  from  the  spot  at  which, 
ysar  After  year,  wo  met  on  that  day,  a  merry  iind  joyous  circle.  Many  of 
th«  bearts  that  throbbed  bo  Koily  Uien.  hnve  ceased  to  beat ;  many  of  (be 
looks  that  ebooo  so  brigblly  thvu,  liiivo  ciiutud  tu  glow;  tbv  bauds  we 
grasped,  b&ve  grown  cold  ;  the  eyi>s  ne  Kougbt,  liHve  hid  their  lustre  in  the 
gravo  ;  and  yot  tbo  old  hou«o,  the  room,  tbe  mprry  voires  and  emiliog  bew, 
the  jvitl,  Uic  lau^li,  the  mottt  minute  and  trivial  circunintaooOH  oonnMied 
with  thoKd  happy  meetings  crowd  apon  our  miiida  at  etu-h  reccurenctt  of  tbo 
Kouson,  HH  if  thu  last  ossomblago  bnd  been  but  yv^^U'rilay  I  Happy,  happy 
ChrietmAs.  that  cah  win  tis  back  to  tbe  delusions  of  our  childtoli  oaye  ;  tbat 
cuii  r%cal]  to  the  old  man  tbo  pb-asurcs  of  his  youth :  that  can  transport  the 
Ratkir  and  the  invellei'.  thousands  of  milea  away,  back  to  his  own  fire-aide 
nod  hid  quiet  borne !  "—(J'tekwu-k,  p.  232.  *'  Charles  Dickens  "  Edition.) 

It  is  a  goepel  of  geniality  that  Mr.  I>ieJ?ciis  sots  himself  to  preach ; 
tbe  feelings  aarl  syrupnthiea  eupposcd  io  he  orokM  bv  thu  annual 
holiday  art'  to  bo  tbt'  nilmj^  principles  of  life,  ilio  model  kwper  of 
ChriHtnias,  our  guide  imd  oxninijle,  Joviulily  auil  high  living; 
benevolenr^,  good  liiuntmr,  and  good  ffllowBhip — tic  ifur  ad  attiv. 
Tliero  shotild  alao  be  a  sprinkling  of  tender  rt-grctf  for  the  dead  and 
the  abwnt — ^juet  cno»igh  to  iubdue  pnrt  of  tbo  piotnro  with  a  pleanng 
shade  of  darker  colouring.  Such  is  Mr.  Dickens's  Utopia.  It  is 
easy  to  soo  then  vhy  learning,  And  onlttire.  And  sagacity,  and  subtlety 
of  understanding,  nnd  wit  and  e1o<^ueuc«  meet  vitli  sik'Ii  blunder 
recognition  at  his  hands.  What  have  these  lo  do  with  an  ideiil  social 
sVatcni,  where  every  ninn  best  fulfils  his  end  by  a  gcnerHl  rcudinesii  to 
tibuke  hamln  and  clink  glaHscswith  everj'  one-  cl^}'  Inlclleot  in  oiilv 
odmissiblo  us  represented  by  medical  men,  engineers,  and  skilled 
nrtizftns,  in  whom  it  shows  itself  directly  eonoemed  in  minixtcring 
to  the  relief  of  man's  citnte.  Schoolmasters  too,  we  Hippo«e.  must 
hflTO  A  place  in  tbesyirt^nn;  for  Mr.  Diclcens  would  cortainly  hare 
every  one  possess  the  nidiment.'t  of  pducation,  and  he  seems  rnlher  to 
npprore  of  a  knowledge  nf  foreign  lunguagcs.  But  beyonrf  purpn^H 
of  immediate  prartical  utility  he  would  appear  to  consider  learning 
rother  n  waste  of  time.  It  does  not  make  us  happier  or  liinder- 
bcarled  ;  it  may  even  lead  lo  fastidiousnfSB  us  to  our  company,  and 
an  indisposition  to  ihut  hearty,  instinctive  way  of  getting  at  the  right 
and  tbe  wrong  of  e^'erything,  which  is  so  mucli  the  sitfait  guide  in 
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wtfling  greai:  queRtions.  So  politiwil  poonoinisls,  Bcbolars,  stntosmon , 
lawyern,  et  hoc  gt-niif  otaiie,  may  make  up  ttoir  min<ln  to  tarn  their 
IxioIcK,  and  be  aboLislictl  as  pretcntiouii  nuiwtncea.  We  really  do  not 
iliink  wo  buTc  biwQ  exaggerating.  Mr.  Dickvnaliiu  very  possibly  not 
fully  griispcxl  tbc  bearing  of  the  doctrincB  be  bas  laid  down  in  one 
purt  of  biu  works  and  another ;  but  if  ho  bad  tlio  pover  to  reform 
the  world  aocordlng  to  )\\*  own  prineiples,  the  result  would  bt«  to  turn 
it  into  the  Titlg&r  Arcadia  wo  havo  been  dopioliiig — lit  hiibitutiuu 
only  for  those  bcncTolent  but  eccentric  elderly  gentlemen,  rirtuous 
artizans,  and  gushing  young  buliea  on  whom  his  wannest iiduiirationB 
are  lavitihod.  All  that  givet^  inlerei^t  to  life,  and  niakoe  it  worth  the 
living,  would  be  gone.  Can  Mr.  Dickens  really  think  that  the  ideal 
of  liuramuty  is  attained  in  bis  Tom  Pinelios,  and  Esther  Sunimersona, 
and  HiUicw,  ami  iMs't  Though  weariaorae  hy  ronsuu  of  much 
sUlineKS,  they  are  estimftblt*  people  in  their  way ;  but  a  world  in  whioh 
they,  and  their  like,  were  the  presiding  Influcii«>.s  !  It  woulrl.  indeed, 
rtiquirt!  nothing  short  of  tliat  new  birth  unlo  imbwiUty  which  Mr. 
DickcuB  is  so  fond  of  beslowing  on  his  pcaitouttf,  as  Mr.  Domb«y 
and  Hr.  Grndgrind,  I0  fit  one  for  admission  into  such  a  paradise  of 
fools. 

We  must  now  bring  these  criticisms  to  q  clo«»e.  That  wo  have 
exhausted  so  large  a  subject  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  ;  but  we  trust  we  bavc  sufficiently  indi- 
cated what,  in  our  opinion,  are  tbo  leading  characlcriittive  of  2tr. 
XHckene'a  genius,  and  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  worktoauihip. 
To  tbo  many  with  whom  belief  in  him  is  almost  a  principle  of  roligion, 
our  ostimut«  will  no  doubt  seem  unduly  dispaniging ;  and,  indeed,  in 
reriewing  what  wehavosnid,  wears  cou»?iotts  that  thero  is  more  in  it 
of  censure  than  of  praise.  Yet  we  see  no  cause  for  altering  any  part 
of  our  judgment.  It  is  no  fly  thot  we  hurc  been  breaking  on  the 
wheel.  Mr.  Dickens  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  si-vercst  canons  of 
literary  criticism  :  it  would  be  «n  insult  to  his  acknowledged  rank  to 
apply  a  more  lenient  standard  ;  and  )xid  art  is  not  the  lesa  bad  art 
and  a  failure  because  asMciated,  as  it  is  in  his  case,  with  much  tbat 
is  excellent,  and  not  a  little  that  is  eren  fascinating. 

GSOROE  SroTT. 
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EDWARD  STILLXNGFLEET  Am)  HIS  "  mENICUM." 


'PHE  life  of  StiUiugfieet  does  not  belong  to  our  sul^eet.  His  laam 
-^  activity  aa  a  theological  writer  and  aa  a  Chuxeluiua  is  ano- 
ciated  with  the  Church  of  the  Restoration,  to  the  de&nce  and 
maintenance  of  which  he  brought  something  of  the  tolerant  and 
enlightened  spirit  which  he  hod  learned  at  Cambridge,  and  which 
finds  expression  in  the  "Irenicum,"  but  with  whose  narrowness 
and  meannesB  of  policy  he  was,  upon  the  wh(^c,  identified.  In  a 
certain  measure  he  remained  true  to  his  early  coaTictioni^  aa  the 
lengthened  pre&ce  to  the  treatise  on  the  "  Unreasonablmetft  of 
Separation  "  shows.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  tiae  Act  of  Uni- 
formity (his  youth  happily  saved  him  from  thia),  or  with  any  of  Uis 
persecuting  Acts  of  the  reign  of  Chazlee  II.  Even  in  his  eraitro- 
versy  with  Owen  and  Baxter  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  occupied 
the  illiberal  side.  But  withal  he  lacked  vitality  of  liberal  conviction, 
and  a  generous  trust  in  his  own  principles  to  save  and  bless  the 
Church  for  which  he  was  so  zealous.  He  was  a  specimen,  in  short, 
of  many  men,  both  Churchmen  and  politicians,  whose  early  liberalism 
degenerates  with  their  advancement  in  life,  under  the  pressure  of 
those  class  feelings  which  grow  with  the  growth  of  all  but  the  most 
open,  honest,  and  rational  natures.  Their  liberalism  is  the  resiilt  of 
education,  or  of  temporary  enthusiasm,  or  the  excitement  of  the 
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timm  in  whicli  they  live ;  but  it  never  works  tliorougWy  into  their 
reasgn  so  iis  to  iUiimniato,  control,  and  gnide  it.  TniditioDiiIiitin, 
itk  consequence,  by-and-by  reg&ina  ascendancy  over  snch  minda.  THe 
Mwr«fl  of  offlco  or  fh«  dcceitAilneSA  of  party  choke  the  good  seed  of 
libeml  feeling',  and  ;^dually  it  wearu  avay.  And  muii  of  thia 
stamp,  who  gloried  in  their  youtlj  in  hwirmg  »oin«  banner  of  reform, 
nft«n  become  at  lost  the  mort  jooloiu  guardiiuu  of  official  dt^nta. 
and  the  most  nnreaeoniog'  critics  of  new  id«aa. 

If  t^Uogfleet  cannot  be  a£«iued  of  formal  apoatacy  from  his 
eariy  principlea,  his  career  as  a  rifling  Charohman,  hia  natttml 
temper,  and  his  somewhat  rold,  hard,  and  HrgTrnitnfativp,  rather 
than  mlioniU  turn  of  mind,  ouEily  ioettnt-d  him  to  the  winninjf  stdoin 
his  timi-,  and  made  htm  in  bia  tutcryean  took  buck  upon  the  "  Ircni- 
CUM "  SB  n  mere  yootlifiU  ooaay,  cxmceivcd  rather  out  of  "  tcnder- 
n«tB  towards  thu  Dinscntcrs"*  tlum  in  the  intt-rcala  of  truth  tind 
peace.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  und«iv 
frtond  and  priw^i  the  principle«  of  religions  liberty.  Nor  docs  the 
life,  whirh  narrowed  rather  than  broadened  in  synipnthy,  imd  which 
gr*w  more  limited  and  precise  instead  of  more  proftinnd  and  com- 
prehensire  in  ita  intellectmJ  rmnge,  mingle  in  the  thread  of  our 
hiator^-. 

The  following  bare  statement  of  facts,  th«Tofbre,  most  mffioc  u 
an  intiwhtotion  to  our  review  of  the  "  Ircnicnm." 

Edward  Stiiliugiteet  was  a  native  of  Cmnboume,  in  T)or9etBhire, 
where  be  was  bom  in  the  }-ear  1635.  He  waa  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  distingniahed  himself  by  "  his  singular 
ingenuity  and  consteint  improvement."  Ilis  course  of  fitody  extended 
from  1&4S  to  lt>55,  when  the  new  acbool  of  Cambridge  Divines, 
ropreseiited  by  Whiobcote,  and  John  8mith,  and  Cudwortb,  wap 
in  the  full  height  of  its  activity.  This  of  itaelf  ia  sufficient  to 
account  for  Sdllingfleet'a  liberal  leanings.  Cambridge  was  uov^ 
rather  than  Oxford,  the  centre  of  the  liberal  theological  moTpmrat. 
The  wave  of  lutionul  thooght  hod,  in  the  courso  of  ten  t*ventful 
years,  paaecd  from  the  one  UniTcraity  to  the  other,  and  there  taken  a 
wider  ahape  and  inflocncc,  cxtend^g  not  merely  to  ecclesiastioal 
qiie»tionn,  but  to  thrt  whole  field  of  religion  and  the  aonroes  of 
philoK^hical  and  raoml  truth.  The  riw,  progress,  and  results  ^ 
tbe  School  known  aa  the  Cambridge  Platoniits  awnit  inTestigation. 
In  the  meantime,  it  ta  enough  to  tix  and  mark  the  aagntficanco  of 
the  fact  that  Stillingflect  wan  eduoited  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  could 
not  help  catching  something  of  the  spirit  which  pcrradod  the  ploco; 
and  if  ho  did  not  come  under  its  deeper  influences,  yet  both  tlie 

'  "A  book  writt«B  t««nly ^eanauice vith  pwttcndOTsaftowttrUiDiuMiDhint;^'* 
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"  OrigincB  Sacno"  und  "  Inmicum  "  ahow  that  hla  mind  Had  b 
thorougMf  awakened  to  the  religious  problonu  of  hie  time,  and 
thut  lie  hud  loarnod  somoihing  of  tite  nitionnl  Christitia  ocItictJcUm, 
tlirough  which  alone  tho»o  problpms  coidd  hnvo  boon  solvod  fairly,  and 
the  L'ountry  saved  from  the  di8grac<*ful  iniquitief)  of  the  Regtoration. 

StiUinglicet  passed  from  Cambridge  Ui  be  tutor  to  the  lamiljr  of 
Sir  Francis  Burgoin,  in  Warwickshire,  and  Bubaoquently  to  No(ting- 
hani,  an  tutor  to  the  eldcet  son  of  a  Air.  Picrrepoint,  connected  mth 
the  Marquifl  of  Dorchettter.  Uer(<  he  is  eaJd  to  have  be^un — pre- 
Bunmbly  in  UiflC — tlio  "Ireniciuii."  It  was  uoi  completed, however, 
till  three  years  later,  and  probably  bo  miide  little  progress  with  it 
till  Acttlcd  as  Boctor  of  Sutlou,  to  which  living  he  wan  appointed  by 
his  curlicitt  patrou,  Sir  Francis  Burgoio,  in  1657.  Ho  was  t-pibco- 
piilly  ordaiucd  by  Dr.  Browurig,  one  of  the  ejected  bibhops,  a  iact 
of  which  much  is  mode  by  tbo  panegyrical  biogmphcr,  who  hai 
aketohed  his  life  in  very  dull  und  unmeaning  outline  a»  an  intro- 
duction  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  workK.*  The  young  Hector  of 
Button  vaa  in  tho  full  fluih  of  his  wcU^traincd  fot^ulties,  frcflli  from 
tJie  goneroua  intt^'IKxiiiml  lift;  of  Cambridge,  with  bin  mind  keenly 
•Utc  to  tho  occlesiiuticul  diHiculties  of  the  age.  Jlo  felt  that  ho 
eotdd  do  something  to  help  these  difficulties.  Tho  "  Irontcum  "  w&« 
the  result.  It  wns  publitthod  in  16-59,  on  the  evo  of  the  KeHtoritt ion, 
autl  rc'priuted  three  year*  later,  in  lC(i2,  tho  year  in  which  the  Act 
of  Umformity  wa«  paasod.  This  was  the  answer  which  the  age 
gave  by  a  severe  Irony  of  critieism  to  bia  eclectic  jiroiwsal.  In  the 
•amo  year  apixurcd  bin  "Origiucti  Saorat,  or  a  Rational  Account  of 
the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and  Civine  Authority-  of  the 
Sertpturea,  and  the  matU>r  thL'tein  contained." 

Tho  chief  oveiits  of  Stillingfleet'K  life  benoefortb  are  summed  up 
iu  his  micceasive  prouioliQUS  and  controversies,  lie  was  appointed 
, Hector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holboni,  in  lUG^i;  firat  a  (^non,  and  then 
Dean  of  St.  Puul'ii  (1(180  i^}  ;  and,  Hnally,  Biabop  of  Worccetor,  ICHS. 
He  distinguiabcd  bimeclf  in  conflict  with  tho  Papists,  tho  Deistc 
and  Atheists  of  the  time,  tho  8ocinians,  and  the  New  School  of 
Philosophy  represented  by  Loclce.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
with  Clarendon  "the  strength  and  vigour  of  ratiocination  and  the 
clearness  of  tityle  and  expression  "  in  his  Beveral  writings.  He  is  a 
skill'ul,  well-trained,  powerful  controversialist.  Whether  he  appt^ars 
as  n  psoadonymooa  aeeailant  of  tho  Papal  religion  and  policy,  or  as 
an  advocate  of  the  foundations  of  Christian  belief,  or  as  a  defender 
of  the  doctrino  of  the  Atonement  or  tho  doetriue  of  iho  Trinity, 
which  he  considered  to  be  imp«rillod  by  Locke's  theory  of  idoan,  he 
shoni^  the  facility,  vigour,  and  bopefulnesa  of  a  wcll-diesciplined 
intellect,  and  a  copious  store  of  argumentattvo  resources.     lie  is  a 

•  1710. 
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lhtHil4f|ioftl  ohMopion,  u  ocelHriMtioal  Kfisnt-kilW,  wlii>  wutubM 
conlinually  frotn  tho  wu:ml  nunpnrtii  fur  ihn  TfMi*  iif  tin-  Olmrvh 
— I'djinl,  K(t[niriilJBl,  riiiliMnphinal — and  gova  r<irl1i  with  clnlr  nnil 
JHjroiw  licnrt  Ijj  iiintil  nnd  iiTiirtlirnw  tbfim.  Ilul  witli  ull  Ih'r  vi^^mr 
ami  ('Ii<iirni<wi  ihorn  nm  nonr  of  liin  «rril!nf(i  wliirli  liiivc  uniph  lifu 
of  tbouglil.  'I'liDjr  ani  clovrr,  ublni  anil  wen  iiniiirtill^v  fliKirfAnftil 
iu  UitUT  lUy  t  but  (lioy  Uuk  tlie  vital  iiiUiroNt  whinli  only  wtin'  npiu'k 
of  tmlarw,  mdm  Am  of  puaion,  or  wmo  gluv  of  tiiMliiiitivc  or 
■prwiilativii  (fontiiH  can  givA  t(>  UnHilofpoal  pojimiicn.  llin  youthful 
ONwy  it,  ill  TiiJin}'  r«<«jiootH,  litii  hitjhrwt  work.  It  pcMiM"y»>N  iitiiriy  «ll 
th'i  ar|fuitioiitativ«  fomi,  ihu  miutnrly  lo)f{o  nf  \\\»  Ulur  wntinffH, 
whilr  it  it  <)iiiliii}(uiitliiMl  ultDTo  tlinn  itll  Ity  mtliiilicity  nP  Hpiril,  by 
nipiility,  iitiitnidiait,  uud  oouuiiuiity  of  truMtiiiant. 

Tho  full  tillo  of  Ihct  ««Dy  U  "  Inmitiuro,  u  Wmpoti  ISiiIvp  for  the 
CIiupiiIi'b  Wmiml  ;  or,  1.hn  Pifino  Ili|(ht  of  i'urtiriilnr  I-Wiii"  «f 
Oburch  UnviTimumt,  duouMoil  luul  uxjunUiMd  wxvnlinff  to  tlio 
priiH-tplnii  nf  thn  Ijuw  of  Nntun'.  ihn  pmitirn  Ijuw  nf  Oml,  tbo 
|iriii'tii'«  of  thn  A|Hiiitlt'ii  anil  tlm  |iritnitivo  <7liun'h,  iinil  lhi>  judHiin-nt 
of  l{cfi)njii<(l  lliviiiiit.  Whvroby  n  fouiiiUticoi  w  laid  for  thu  l^burcb'a 
|iiM<.',  (inil  tli«  ooooBunodfttion  of  our  prwmt  diffiwouooi."  Tb* 
k»)y-iH>l4i  in  vfltetiToly  ftruvk  iti  1lt«  puocwMinn  of  mottnra  vrhich 
follow  on  tha  tttlfr'pag* ; — -in  tbo  flrat  plnoo,  from  ihn  Kpiallfi  to  tba 
Pli[li|iii[iinii,  iv,  A,  "  Lh  yoor  modurntlon  ho  known  unto  all  mon;" 
■ml  tbi'n  fVom  llio  Intttir  of  r«uio  ('aiiaiilKm  tit  niinliiml  I'rrroniiiii.  iinil 
till)  IniatijH)  of  Urotiiu  on  (ho  rolatiou  of  civil  mid  otwIuNJuatiuul 
Authority;  both  t>ointiiifr  (o  Ihogront  dUtinotJon  b«twixt  a  >im  dieinvm 
fn  iho  Ohtirch.  and  to  authority  whivh   ti  nif^'ty  rngnlaliro  or 

0«|MlU«Ul.* 

llio  yuar  1(I6I>,  in  whtnh  tho  "Imaiouin"  wuk  ]>iihli«lic<l.  wua  a 
your  of  |HtIitinil  ]K'rfih<Kity,  nnd  of  tho  fonwaiita  of  tximln^  cbungo. 
'II10  grvut  I'rolctlur  liud  diitl  in  lhi>  iirt^riouii  nutuiiin,  und  tho  roini 
of  U orummatil  vroro  olmady  fallini;  fnim  Lho  hand*  of  Uia  fovblo  khi. 
Ilrforo  tliQ  oiH'iiiK  f*'iM  ovur,  hu  hud  ugtiud  liin  d«<ini>wioii,  nnd  retired 
into  tho  priyul'i  lilVt,  for  wliirh  nlotio  nntiiiw  hud  lllUil  him.  Tha 
rnrlinmenl  und  tliu  nnny  ubvo  nioni  RhanHl,  but  with  vi>ry  dirldod 
ninl  jriilnuN  ociuuMOt,  tlin  niproiDO  authority.  It  wta  ub^  ioun  tbiil  thn 
prridd  wna  a  tmiuitional  una.  Koiik  yn»  utmady  iiiMlilultng  Win 
man'h  (Wira  Hootland.  fliMnrann  Mppn-hoiwion*  wi»r«  drawing  the 
l*r«i«bytorliuu  und  tho  older  lUiyultfttN  luK«th<ir.    They  rcmcmborod 

*  "RImi]  <l«.-UM4MlKidl«tNwr(iiiU«*nnliM'JiMilifiiHUulkp»iJ(>'        ■  ''' 
(■Kllda  MfMnralnr i  bum  tI<1m«I<>i  Jo  IU  i|um>  lunl  •twlolo  m(«m.<.  <i 

Uiialrntiia  vlnM  I'iiikh  huI  ai  ria  imnlonU'i  fUliin."  -tmtf  (.unmttm,  tifi-u  i  Il>i  /  J^i**, 

"  Miilliiiii  n>f(ifl  Ml  mifiiwiUlu  ICi^lMtnnn  iw(«n  IiiIm  m  «)w  Jtini  ttlvtiw  |ini-r>|ib» 
Kunl   «l  (|ibii  man  nuit  •MnmU  ilUUsfom."— OnA'ai  J»  imfrr,  mm.   I'ttfft.  n'PM 
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Um  nuieriM  »4  uti^iftMtmmml  ihum^  which  ikt  toaairj  had  < 
hdut*!  iitf.  Klraiif  iotod  t4  iJrftnmtU  wm  hoi  npoa  tt,  and  fhe  Mptaal 
husnU'mtufUH  wtiida  thtiy  bad  hiAh  «sidai«d  at  the  hamia  of  antilarr 
uti  fUtrliatoiffitMry  tMi-^n,  who  vbIomI  ntstbar  Pwatytery  Bcr 
KpwvwjMfry,  'flM^  l^^ffra  to  f'*^  ttM'  BwawtAy  (1/  ammtm  vAtim, 
and  tn^fli  '/f  w/fUriuti^  in  ivjaMt  dof^ne  tibur  nwtaal  mufeniitm. 

Jl  wiM  iu  wicli  (»Mii»«taitcc«  that  the  old  idea  of  "  mxanuaaiMtioa/' 
wli'uiU  Vtihia  had  r>/rj0Mvcd  and  Uaka  aad  OhiUtng:w<)>th  voald  hare 
wakxitMAd,  ori/:/t  nion;  reriTod,  and  that  HttUin|;flnt  beoaaae  ito 
nxinmUtr,  'V\m  dvarv^t^  erf'  tii«  |Mlitk*l  Htaation  aoggcatad  anev 
to  thouffhtful  rftiwlii  tha  poMnhilitjr  of  an  •eelariaatical  comproDiiae. 
Could  not  th<i  advautaifw  of  E^mopKj  aad  Pwahytery  be  muted 
Ml  wrtfK)  ratiffoul  ItaMii  of  inftAi»iaeji  JU  thfcc  aoythiDg  ao  exdn- 
MV<;|/  J>ivio«!  itj  «it}u)r  at  to  pvavant  ttiai'  Li  thore  aatj  ju»  diauum 
ill  (yiiun!)]  ffifVtfmnHnit  ui  all  in  Micfa  a  ifMue  aa  t«  hmder  vriie  mea 
(rtftit  tu^kitimlhdff^off  tim  turna  ot  circoaiataiH!^,  ml  omqiOHing  their 
roiiffiouti  <iiift;TuiuitMf  Thix  wan  the  important  i]«Mtion  which,  in 
lh«  JWitt  of  nf^mmchiuff  chso^ea,  MtiUtDj(6eet  net  himielf  to  re-examine. 

Jn  fain  iififiuM  hi!  Anwn  a  higbly'OolouKd  picture  of  tlie  enls 

which  ilu)  liniff-iir'itneied  niiigii/aii  duKotd  had  prodooed  :— 

'*  CofitT'iVfliwuiii  uinni  r<iU#ion  (lad  iocrcwo^  till  they  had  bnraglit  nUfftm 
ilMlf  iiit"  n  <ifftitrovfir(iy,  I0>jj|{um  hath  b«en  »o  uBeb  rawfUd  iato  any  aoUonii 
aiifl  njicculiitioiiii  l>y  tfi«  (liiiUiiuperwl  zoal  of  uun'M  Kpihtii,  that  jta  inward 
litniii|(tli  find  till)  vitaln  »f  it  Irnvn  ]>iieu  taacli  coUHUnuid.  Curiotlty,  that 
grtMiii -Hiirkii'mH  <jf  thi  mouI,  whcroljy  it  Umffi  for  novolticH  und  loathes  aoond 
wholMi'itri«  tnittiN,  IiaUi  Iimiii  Um  afiidiiintml  diiitMnper  of  th«  tffB  we  live 
iu ;  of  wliiiiii  it  wHy  \h>  w  tnJy  mU,  lut  «v«r  yet  of  any,  that  it  vai  MocuUtm 
friiili-  fi-lii/itit,iH  »Urilf  p'trMin.  1  fuar  thia  wiil  bo  tiw  frfaancter  wlieroby 
iiiir  uf{(i  will  liii  kti'fwn  in  xmnif.rMy,  thai  it  wuk  thu  nuts  wLoreio  men  talked 
'(f  wW^uiii  itioKL,  iiii'l  liviid  it  liiUMt," — "  Moil  Itciuf;  loath  to  pat  themaelvcii 
to  thii  tr'irjbl«  of  n  holy  ltf«,  rmdUy  crnbnico  anTlliiuf;  irbieh  may  dumense 
with  tliHl,"  Mini  hdiiiKi  enrol  tbanwtlvet  u  ^MrtMi,  uid  attach  a  rdiifioas 
\iu\>i>iiMH:i'  to  till)  iiioNt  triJtJKK  parly  diHtuictiouii.  "Ail  tha  Mvtral  paJtiM 
niiioiitt  UN,"  )i(i  rioij  till  HUM,  "bave}{ivit[i  Htich  tjloriouit  nomoHonly  to  tha  oat- 
wnrd  frovf't'iiioiiiit  of  ttin  (Jliiirch — tho  undiiniahlu  practicu  of  ttie  Apontlog, 
tfaii  diNdipliiiii  of  <!hriHt,  tho  ifrdw  rif  Uut  Gotipcl — and  Reooont  onlythst  the 
Churrli  whirit  their  own  nothod  of  f{ov«nnDODt  isoburvfid." — "Krom  tbit 
ni(ttiop()li/.iii({  of  (lliiircliitH  to  purtioit  "  hatb  {trucvodod  tho  nncbariUblen«H 
wliich  wiiN  (!i>iiNlHritIy  "  hnutkiriff  out  into  open  flanut,"  and  tho  moiit  violoul 
"  b(iuK'liiiniiii|{<  iiikI  RoiitdiitioiiH."  * 

'riid  only  ('(fi^rtuiil  roiiiiKly  upiKturod  to  StilUugflect  to  be — 

"  All  inriiHioM  of  tlici  truii  Mjiirit  of  rolitfion — tho  ruvulHiou  of  tho  extra- 
ynMn.U\\\  Irliroil  into  il,N  priipnr  rrhniimiU,  thorohy  takiiif{  laou  off  from  their 
oti^i'i'  I'lii'fiiit  itritir  wiiyH  lUid  jiiirtioK,  iiotionii  mid  opiuiontt,  and  brin^iufj 
tbtitii  bioik  lo  u  ri({bt  iiiulorHtiiiidiiiK  of  tbu  uaturo,  dtJbign,  and  priuciplos  of 
ObriHtiuiiity," 

III'  i<x[iliunii  (Jhriiitiunity  an  a  relifpon  of  pence  and  tolontncc,  and 

*  rniAit'i-  tu  tlio  llr'iitli-r. 
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fnrtli,  ill  tbo  S[)iriL  of  GhQlingiraHfa  iintl  Titylnr,  tfant  tho  ilomgn 
CbrUt  mw  "  U>  com  men  of  their  formur  burdcD^  and  nul  In  Uy 
on  moTC."  For  the  Ohurcb,  ihvreforo,  to  "n-qm'ro  more  Ihun  Ciirwt 
hiimplf  did,"  or  "  mako  otiior  oonditiona  of  lier  commiinion  Ihnn  oar 
Suviaiir  did  of  disciplexliip,  is  wliolly  uiiwarrantatilp." 

"  Whftl  poKsibla  niiuiun  ena  ki>  aHHif^od  or  given  why  wnch  Uiiiig«  tilioiild 
not  b«  tnffleimt  for  eommimioti  with  n  Chnreb  vrhicit  HrA  mn^ioirt  for 
otonn]  aalvatioD  f  And  cartAialy  tbono  Uiings  no  lufllniutit  for  thai  wluab 
on!  laid  ilown  an  tlu)  atctitmry  iliibiot  or  ChriiitiAtiity  by  oar  IjortI  miiI 
tiavioiir  in  his  Word.  Wbat  i^uuiid  cau  IhvNi  bv  wliy  Cbri^liiuis  Hbimld  not 
fitutil  ti(i(>R  tbi>  gftRU)  tonni  BOW  vbicb  they  did  in  tbv  tinu'  of  Cbntt  ttnd 
bin  ApostlcR  ?  \Vm  not  rclifjion  imffiritnUy  Rnwdrxl  and  fonccd  in  by  b!m  ? 
Th<>  i.<rnud  eommiMrion  thn  Ajtoatlmi  worn  ii4iiit  not  witb  wiia  only  tti  Inarb 
wbnt  Christ  had  cammandod  tb«iu.  Not  th^  ImuiL  tntJnuttioa  of  any  powor 
givvu  tUoiu  to  iiupoao  or  ru*)uiro  uuytbiog  boyund  wbut  bitBMlf  hod  Ki>uluiti 
to  tJum,  or  Uiuy  wiirv  diiiclud  to  by  ibi}  iui[ui.>diiilu  guidnnro  of  tbv  Spirit 
of  0»d.  It  is  not  whoUlcr  tbo  Ihitiifs  Kqiiiivd  be  luvifxii  or  iio,  it  is  not 
irtujihvT  indifferenoM  be  det«nRiiM>d  or  do,  it  >■  not  hnw  far  Cbrietiuis 
are  bonud  to  anbmtcto  «  reAtntiit  of  tJtcir  ObruAiiin  lib^'rty,  whii:b  I  uow 
ioqturo  tftor  (of  tb»M  thing*  iii  Uio  Trdiitiito  iUolf).  but  wh«tfaor  LU«y  do 
coiikdU  for  tbo  Ohureb's  poMo  uud  unity  who  »uKi>eud  it  u]>nn  iD^h  ibina. 

Without  nil    lontjoviiray.  tint  muiii  iidrt  of  (ill  tiu 

diitimctioni,  conftnioiDi.  und  divininDH  of  tbo  CbriHtiun  wnrid  hntli  Imou  by 
iiddiog  utbor  conditiomi  of  Cburelt  oamnmnion  tlinii  Cbidnt  liulb  dou». 
.  .  .  .  U'uuld  tliero  tiVur  bo  tbo  1ok»  pcuco  and  uuily  iu  m  Church  if  A 
ilivrrsity  ucn:  allowed  m  to  pmctiooa  Miiiiionnd  inditTiTuiii '.'  Yea.  tbiro 
would  bi>  Ko  mncb  morn  an  thoro  w»»  a  nintaal  foTlxaran'o  niiil  coiKlKHcoiitiiaR 
lu  to  ndi  thtltfpl.     Tlitf  unity  of  thoClrtin-lt  in  n  nutty  of  lout  mul  dTMtkiii, 

«ud   uol  n  boM  tuiifomiity  of  prnctics  or  opiuiou Tbi'ta  \h 

uotbiuK  ibo  Primilivo  Cbarcb  i«»cTVQ»  gruator  imilntiuD  by  tu  !u  iJiau  in 
thuL  udiiiirublc  t«m))er,  modenition,  uid  condoociiniiion,  which  miu  uaod  in 
fl  towArdei  idl  tbo  mcnibcn  nf  it.  11  ww  novcr  thoiiftbt  worlii  Ihti  wbiln  to 
niklcQ  any  Mtitnding  Ikwb  for  rilAs  and  custonui  that  bud  nn  olfaiT  origins] 
but  tradition,  mocfa  law  to  >nii|M]tid  men  her  commoiuan  for  not  obwvviiig 
ILoiii."* 

On  tbo  conlmry,  tlic  greiitMt  lolitodo  wa»«Uowod  tn  tho  f'burob 
of  ttui  6riit  ngoM,  nod  he  npjwali)  with  confidcoro  to  tho  wrdl-known 
testimoiiy  of  6oKoinoii,t  of  Cj'priiui,  Aagiutino,  Ji-ronic,  uiid  otbon. 
"Tho  fint,"  ho  sayv.  "  who  brake  this  order  in  tho  (Jhuroh  wuro  tho 
Arinow,  I)onatiat«,  uod  CircnnoaUianii,  while  tho  truu  Church  wiu 
BtiU  known  by  it«  prlatitie  moderation  aai  swootnms  oF  deportmvat 
towards  all  itii  mnuhorx."  Ho  ezpresiM  a  hopo  that  iho  Cbnrob  of 
England  may  ovinoo  its  oonfonnity  to  the  primiliro  Church 

"  Not  Ml  mtufa  in  oaijDig  tbo  auDo  ritas  that  won  'at  hm  thoo,  as  ia  not 
itnpoaing  thonit  but  iMnoK  mm  to  bo  woo  by  obMrviag  tho  tnin  dccviicy 
wid  order  of  Cburchcii,  wboraby  thoso  who  act  qion  a  trim  pnnciplo  of 


•  Hilt.  Kccl«..  I.  «i.  r.  19. 

t  Thn  vall-fcHxwM  pk^v«fr«mB«W0auBhMbondhB4M)tpl,     It  UMloIlmrit— 

■aJ^o  r^c  dpuntiiuf  tf«^i«wr«fimcv    Ot  jAfiOi   tit  atvdc   ll'pa  Hmk  win  *wn» 
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ChrisUaD  ingoituity,  amy  be  «ooiilt  dnun  to  »  rcmiAmtcv  in  all  Inwrnl 
things  than  by  for«t:  uid  ngor«ns  imposition,  which  mnko  men  fltiupoet  the 
weight  of  tho  Ibintt  itself  whctt  such  force  is  used  to  make  it  onicr." 

Sentiments  of  nuch  proiQund  wisdcnn  iinil  wnse,  uttered  b^  u  clever 
young  ccclctsifuttiu  on  the  eve  of  the  lUstoration,  show  how  far  a 
higher  epiril  prevailed  m  many  mindi)  ut  tliis  time.  A  nitioaal 
theology  hod  not  been  without  itt  effoct  upon  tlio  country.  Amtdet 
the  strife  of  opposing  faction*  it«  voice  had  bc*n  heord.  For  Stiliing- 
fl««t  is  not  to  bo  supposed  a  mnn  standing  very  much  above  or 
apart  from  his  age, — of  independoat  nnd  exceptional  thoughtfulncss. 
Tie  was  rather  then,  as  he  always  va.  a  man  with  hts  eyes  open  to 
the  si^s  of  his  time,  and  tho  influences  moving  men's  minds.  Wo 
may  fairly  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was  not  merely  in  Cambridge, 
but  amonget  many  of  the  more  generous  and  active-minded  of  the 
youngvr  cl<?rgy  ever}'when!  at  tliia  period,  an  carneat  desire  for  &onie 
compromise  uinuDgHt  religious  parlies,  whi-rvby  peace  mi^ht  be  secured, 
and  the  Cburcli  reconstructi'd  upon  a  hirger  and  u  firmer  baius  than 
ever.  The  govcrament  of  tlic  Church  was,  as  it  hod  been  since  the 
Reformaliun,  thu  opwial  diilicuLty;  "an  unhappy  controvcrey  to  w* 
in  England,"  Stillingflc«t  says,  '*  if  ever  there  were  any  in  the  world." 
■'  And  this  chiefly,"  he  add(«,  bopaus*  so  few  really  "imdcritood  the 
matter  they  so  eagerly  contendod  about.  For  the  state  of  tie 
controversy  as  it  concorua  us  lies  cot  bore,  as  it  U  generally  mistakeu, 
what  fonn  of  government  comes  tho  ueorest  to  Apostolical  practice, 
but  whether  any  one  individual  form  be  founded  mi  upon  Divine  right 
that  all  ages  and  Churches  are  bound  unalterably  to  observe  it?" 
Thig  is  fbc  important  qui-stiou.  hei  it  only  appear  that  there  is  no 
form  of  Chureh  government  unalterably  binding,  and  the  way  is 
cleared  for  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  expediency. 

"  CfirtAinlj',  they  who  have  e»i)ous«d  Uio  moitt  tliw  inU-njat  uf  a  jut 
Jirmtim  cauuot  yet  bnt  any,  Ihkt^if  thv  o{)iuiou  I  miuntaiii  be  tnic,  it  iIoUi 
exceedingly  coodore  to  a  present  sotUemeiit  of  tliu  dilToronres  Uiut  are 
omonf^  lUi.  For  thon  all  parlies  may  retain  their  iliETcrcnt  opinions  euitceruing 
tho  prioutivc  form,  antl  yot  agree  and  pitch  npon  a  form  i^oiuponnded  of  oU 
to^jcthcr  u  most  suitable  to  the  utato  and  ronilitinn  of  tin-  Clmn-b  atnoog 
Ofi;  that  so.  the  people's  intercHt  be  secnrod  by  i^onimiit  and  suQrage.  wliieli 
i>  the  pretence  of  tho  Congrc^Ationol  way  ;  tho  due  ]>ow«r  of  Preebytmcs, 
asserted  by  their  joint  cuncurrooca  with  tho  biMhop.  as  it  m  liud  down  tn 
that  exci^lIeDt  modi>l  o(  the  Intii  incoiapurublB  Primute  of  Armagh ;  and  the 
JDSt  honour  and  dignity  of  tho  Li^bop  tisserted  a£  a  V4in>'  landahle  nnd 
ancient  i-i>nt>titiitiou  for  preserving  the  peace  and  unity  oftbv  Chnreli." 

This  ill  tho  ideal  of  a  Church  advocated  by  inuny,  and  umongBt 
others  by  the  leui'Ued  Casuubou  in  a  passage  which  he  ciuotes.* 

■  Thn  [luugo  iafraaBifcoEldarCiiMuboD,  of  count,  nadv ill  UfuuailiD  Iim  "£xtn:it. 
de  JUbui  Sacri*  at  Ecelea,"  (sv. «.  si.)  p.  SOD,  pnUiahcil  at  Ixinilon,  lAU.  "  Kpianip!  in 
aingnlin  l:^cclu(au  ccmaUtuti  cum  niia  PrMbj'iariii  el  iir-j|i]-i»m  nibl  iiuMquo  pwuliui 
cura,  et  tmtrpittam  omiii'i  in  onmnmao  ntinattt  Mlmintbilia  cojuadAm  HiulariatUB 
KpecieiQ  refsKbtuit." 
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Sucli  is  th?  geiifTa!  dewgn  of  thn  treatiae — to  show  that  "Ihfirc 
fi»n  lie  no  nrgument  drawn  &>om  any  pre(«nco  of  a  Divine  n(];fat  that 
may  hinder  men  from  coiDientini^  and  ^neldinjf  to  sudi  a  form  of 
govcmrat'iil  in  tlio  Cliurch  as  may  bear  the  ^(retitest  coirespondeufy 
to  ihe  Priniilive  Cliurch,"  and  be  mrat  likely  to  heal  the  diviaiows 
of  ifcc  Churcli  of  England.     AIniwM  must  be  rL-moved,  and  ht— 

"  Dare  not  Imrbutir  ho  tow  iipprclioiiHons  of  pen>onB  otyoyin^  bo  grual 
dignity  ftod  hoiioiir  in  Iho  Charch,  that  the)-  wU  in  auywiao  li«  niiwiJIiiig  of 
tfacinKolvcit  t4>  niiliici)  th«!  fona  of  Oliiircb  Koveniinent  lunong  ua  to  its 
priiuitivo  glato  xiiil  unlej-,  by  rutmiicliiiitj  nil  ux^irUitiinci;*!  of  power,  and 
restoriuK  tbow  Pnii<by1«nM  wliicJi  uo  Inw  lixlli  forbidden.  Imt  only  tbronf^h 
tlisiiHc  liavu  booa  laid  luido." 

lie  i«  Hunguiuu  enough  not  only  to  anticipate  iiuch  "  Ni'lf^denial " 
and  "  Chriatiun  prudunco  "  on  the  port  of  the  bifiho^w,  but  to  bcliore 
tlutt  the  dogmatic  Presbyterians  and  Cougrcgationuliats  will  be 
theroby  so  softoncd  as  to  look  with  r««pect  to  ao  order  vrtuoh  they 
"  have  hitherto  tho  oioet  slighted."  Th«To  is  Mimetfaing  pathetic  in 
tliiK  dre«in  of  the  youthful  Beitter  of  Sutton  in  the  light  of  the  foete 
which  M)  aoon  followed.  If  auvthiui;  cuuld  make  uh  think  worse 
tbaQ  we  do  of  the  Aeatonition  bishops,  and  of  all  the  legitjation  of 
tbnl'  unhappy  time,  it  would  he  the  thought  that  there  may  huvo 
been  many  who  then  shared  iJtUlingflcet's  seotiinent^,  vrbo  honestly 
dcttircd  to  nee  Ibe  Church  of  England  reeonstructed,  not  on  a 
hierarcbicul,  but  on  a  practicully-effioieut  busis.  The  presumption 
we  fear  raunt  be  tbnl,  after  all,  the  wise  and  moderate  Cliurclimcn 
were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  violent,  (he  arbitrary,  and  the 
ignorant.  So  it  haa  always  hitherto  been  at  every  great  criniu  ;  and 
the  di-cam  of  a  truly  CatheHc  Church,  which  should  give  play  to 
OTcry  healthy  energy  of  government,  as  well  as  to  every  honcat  instinct 
of  faith,  remains  a  dream.  Stillingfloet  was  haunted  witli  the  idea 
of  failure  even  while  ho  wrote  : — 

"  I  make  do  uthwr  areount  but  that  it  will  fnll  out  witli  me.  lui  it  doth 
eommonly  with  htm  that  offent  to  part  a  Iray ;  both  parties  will  perhaps 
drive  at  mo  for  wishing  them  ao  von«  than  peace.  Uy  ambition,"  bo 
adde.  in  a  spirit  of  Apostolic  meekness  "  sliall  willingly  L-arrj'  me  tbroDfd> 
this  lia^aril.  Let  tbeca  both  boAt  me,  so  their  i|uarrcl  may  eease.  I  shall 
tejoii'v  in  those  blowt  and  scats  which  I  thall  take  for  the  Church's  sufvty." 

I.  Stillingfleet's  argument  is  conducted  in  two  parts;  the  epecial 
purport  of  each  of  which  willuppi-ar  iuthe  sequel.  In  the  first  chapter, 
which  is  properly  an  ictroductiuu  to  the  whole  argument,  bo  lays 
down  his  plan  in  a  som(>wbat  abstract  manner,  raising  the  question 
of  wbul  eoufttilutea  the  nature  of  a  Divine  right  from  the  fonndation^ 
and  following  out  the  graerol  train  of  thought  to  ila  close  with  a 
view  to  all  his  nibscqaent  course  of  diacuaaion.  'I'he  nature  of  a  Divine 
right,  ticcording  to  him,  is  two-lbld>  "  Jut  ia  first  that  which  \»jiuluuu 
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IVliatcTeT  ie  jtut,  mcQ  have  a  right  to  do  it."  Id  order  to  uako  a 
thing  Idwrfttl  Of  a  right  to  meu,  it  is  DotDeceosury  thxt  it  he  exprcealy 
oonuuandod,  but  only  that  it  be  uot  expressly  pn^ihited. 

**  Aeoopding  to  Uto  Mns«  of  ;u>,"  to  oso  his  own  Iiiitf^Aj^,  "  those  thii^s 
Buy  bo  emA  to  bo  jiut  Airino,  which  are  Dot  dolenuincil  one  way  or  oth«r 
hy  uy  potitive  Jaw  of  God,  but  are  left  wholly  as  things  lawful  to  Uie  pni* 
dence  of  men.  to  detennioo  thont  in  a  way  agreoahle  to  luitimi]  tight  uid 
tho  gettcral  talc*  of  thv  Word  oT  Ood."* 

And  having  laid  down  IhU  priuci[Je,  be  runs  out  into  qiccial 
illu«trattoni»  of  it  anticipatory  of  biit  urgumimt  in  a  Homewliat  cun- 
foted  nauicr.  HU  eonclunou  ib  pertinent  and  ibrciMo — nstDcly, 
that  the  reason  or  ground  of  Church  govemmpnt,  th<^  ratio  regimenw 
etrUnioMfid,  is  of  Divine  right,  but  that  the  (q»ecial  modo  or  syBtem  of 
it  in  left  to  human  diiscretion.  In  other  wordt,  it  is  a  thing  for  ever 
and  immutably  right  that  the  Church  ehould  be  under  a  definite  form 
of  government.  This  is  imdoubl«dlyjii4/iv»i.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  be  secured.  But  it  is  by  no 
meonfl  equally  indobitable  what  this  form  of  government  must  be. 
The  ueeeeeary  end  may  be  secured  under  divtiree  fonns,  as  in  the  case 
of  eivil  government. 

"  Though  the  end  of  all  bo  the  s&m«,  yet  monarchy,  ftristocracj-.  and 
democracy  are  Id  themadves  lawful  means  for  attaining  the  ^ame  conmton 

end Bo  the  name  Kaaoa  of  Church  goverunii-ut  mny  call  for  an 

eonality  in  the  peroona  aetisg  aa  govoruoHi  of  tho  Cljarcli  in  uuo  [ilaee, 
which  nuiy  call  for  Huperiority  and  Hubordinatiou  in  another.  "  t 

lint  y>(8  is  not  only  that  which  \sjmtum — »  thing  lawfully  within 
man's  power;  but.  moreover,  that  which  is  jmxum,  a  thing  ordered 
to  a  man,  and  eo  made  s.  deftitum,  or  constituted  u  duty  by  the  force 
and  virtue  of  a  Divine  comnutnd.  And  it  is  in  thia  sense  of  ajW 
dici»uin  StiUingflcet  udmita  that  the  special  coutrovcKy  before  him 
lies.  Ho  proceeds,  tberufore,  to  expound  the  nature  of  a  Divine 
right  in  tbis  aeoso.  Such  a  right  preHUpposes  "  both  legislation  and 
[{tromulgatioiL"  There  must  bu  au  authority  eutitlod  to  iasoe  tlie 
Viaw  or  command,  and  the  fact  of  its  issue  mutft  bu  beyond  donbt. 

"  Whatsoever  bind^  Chri^tiunH  us  a  universal  Dtiuiding  law,  mu«t  lie  dearly 
Bvealed  m  suet.  ....  Nothing  i»  founded  upon  »  Divine  right,  nor  cfm 
hind  Christians  directly  or  conseiiuoiitly  ao  n  po»itivo  Uw,  biitwhnt  inny  bo 
oortainly  known  to  havo  cnmo  from  Godi  nith  an  intontiau  to  obU^o  bo- 
llevcm  to  the  world's  end."  J 

And  ibore  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  thing  may  be  thus  clearly 
lowu  to  come  from  Ood  with  an  intention  to  bind  all  perpetually 

■ — ^viz.,  "  either  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  by  some  positi™  law  of 

God." 

*  dii^  1  f.  9 — Tb»  oditioa  quotai  thmughout  it  thai  «f  iaft2,  '•  |irintod  at  tit» 
Vbanni,  in  St.  Paul'*  dratchjard,  immj  tKu  Ultlo  aortho  Jooi." 
f  Cluip.i.I>.  11.  ICkkp.  i.  II.  11. 
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"The  liiw  uf  Diiturf>  biitHH  indiapciiMibly,  m  it  dtrprailit  not  upon 
anjr  artitrnrjr  roiwtitutionii,  but  in  fbundad  oa  tbo  iDtrinmcal  nnliue 
of  good  niul  ovil  in  tbingi  tlunuelvM."  llcawiQ  w  tiir  vbief  iiutni* 
nwnt  of  diaooTtriii^  Uie  "  luacaury  datiw  of  butruii  nature,  and 
luDve  jVrutoil*  d«fliMM  o  nstonJ  U«r  aa  Ikkt  whioli  Lm  rvttrjrwbero 
tbo  Minv  ftrrw ;"  jct  it  in  iui4  "  bore  raawm  '^  vhiob  euforocs  eadi  11 
law,  Tor  «VRry  lutural  obligation  in  "  (■x{)ru«tivi>  uT  iin  otomaL  law," 
Bi(i)  tlcdtuxM  iU  Lnio  farce  Jrom  Umtucv.  Kticb  u  Uw,  "  i/  we  impeel 
tbe  rim,  fat«ot,  And  immuUbility  of  it,  mnj  bo  coUaii  daHrredly  Ibo 
law  of  luiturv ;  but  if  wo  look  at  tlko  cnuuiaiioii*  «diiu.  Mid  origiiul 
of  il,  it  U  A  DiviDc  Jaw.  Kor  th»  NuetioD  of  tbu  law,  w  well  an 
othon,  dopcudj  spoa  fbo  will  of  Ood,  uad,  tburvforu,  aa  oUigutioo 
must  <om«  from  Urin."  Wlialt^vur,  tb(>r(tfor«,  cwi  be  deduced  "  from 
tho  praoaptiTu  law  fif  rui(ur«  i*  of  Divinv  right,"  baoaoae  it  im  tbon-by 
cl«aiiy  aj)|iaraut,  from  the  wry  natup!  of  tbe  Jaw,  ibat  it  in  tbi-  Ditjim} 
Intantioti  "ill  uMigtr  all  ^mn*  iii  tbo  world  by  it." 

Qod'a  iKMitiTv  lawa  are  to  bu  lrB4;ed  to  bi>  rnvL-ubxl  will  iu  Bcrip> 
IBTO.  fiat  it  dooa  DOl  CuUow  (bat  all  IHrino  oonaMuoda  in  ticHpUuv 
oro  iminutablo;  and  benoc  of  the  nntum  of  a  Diniw  rigbt.  It  Mtial* 
iiuiD^oviT,  bci  ulear  that  it  i«  tbv  hivimt  will  that  thay  abmild  alwayw 
conttnup.  Thia  !■  illnitnitod  by  tbs  caita  of  tb«  J^nra  and  tba  Cera* 
ffloaiul  Imw,  It  ia  iwcBwaiy,  tbanfora,  to  dotrnnino  certain  mtiTta 
or  "  notM  of  diffgniBiioe  wbmliy  to  JoBrn  wben  poHtivc  laws  bind 
iniBiutably,  wb«n  nut."  Tb«  fbllowi&g  arv  tbo  criteria  Iw  ouunctntn, 
vix. : — I'ir^t,  wbcu  tbo  original  reason  of  tbo  Uw  oontiuuM  to  m\y- 
mat,  and  tbo  Sabbatb  in  givini  aa  a  apeotal  illiutration  of  fbia  oaat ; 
■eoondly,  wbou  Clod  luu  oipnMaly  decbirod  uuy  law  to  be  btuding 
iinoiulably :  and,  tlunlly,  wbfn  the  Uw  or  "  tbiug  canunaadiid  in 
IMtrticuIur  "  ii  umoumry  tu  tbc  vxiattinoo  of  tbu  Cburcb,  "  tbo  being, 
■Booaawon.  atid  coiitiiuuuiM  of  aucb  a  aocioiy  of  ncii  profrMtng  tbn 
Ooapol  aa  ia  ituriitutod  luid  uppoiutod  by  Cbriat  biniaeUl."  It  will 
oficrwords  appear,  Iu-  My*,  "  hnw  wucb  thaw.-  tluiigi  cvooom  tbe 
raaolution  of  tb«  quMLion  prapoaad." 

Vioulty,  bo  exatuiuaa  undvr  tlua  gesaiml  prvporatury  bi«d  of  da^ 
cuaaioD  oarUun  "  pratefioaa  wbiob  are  brongbt  icrr  a  Uiriiw  right  " — 
vix.,  8i-rip(w«  Exjimpln,  Diriao  Aot«,  ur  Uivioe  ^jiprobaiion.  Qc 
abowa  oMiduaiTaly  in  tbe  caae  of  all  of  tbeaa  (bat  ibcy  barv  not 
DMcwanly  uy  binding  £mco  in  tbcnaelvM.  In  ao  far  aa  Uk*y  ara 
blading  lh(^-  involvo  eitber  monl  oouideratMBi  of  uoiToraal  forco. 
or  carry  witb  tbam  an  aapUfiil  aaaotioo  "  btndiog  n*  in  CoUuw."  It 
15  uiineoeaaory  for  ua  to  ontcr  Info  lua  tUufftniLiotu  uf  tbev!  acrcral 
"  pratcooga."  Chw  lotut  •idEoc  uf  thu  natiuw  <>f  a  Divisip  act. 
"Happoaing  it  be  graulad,"  bo  wiyn,  Ituil  "Uiff  Apuatlan  had  aapotiority 
*  "  rtarraxMi  r^  4»nO»'  iipi  Ki'«fMV.'''^LtIik.  Ik  r.  c.  10. 
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of  nnlpr  mid  jiitiidietion  over  the  piistorB  oC  the  Churcli  hy  an  act 
of  riinst,"  it  by  no  mraius  rotlotrs  fnnn  tbiB"Uiat  it  vraa  Chrint's 
inic^tion  tlmt  auporiority  should  ooQtiiiuc  in  their  successor!."  This 
intention  tnust  be  specialty  prov^l  before  it  rao  be  ellowcd.  ^Vny 
binding  forpo,  ia  short.,  Ihnt  such  a  TKvine  net  has  muxt  be  derived 
from  u.  rtpecial  doclaration  of  the  Divine  will,  and  so  any  law  or 
obligation  thert*  utay  be  in  the  act  fnlln  Kick  under  one  of  the 
general  critrriu  or  ^es^t^  of  a  Dirine  right  already  ndraitted. 

Such  ia  the  sum  of  Still  in  )(Beet'«  disrussion  aa  to  the  Qstuie  of  a 
Dirine  right.  It  Is  u  rery  good  specimen  of  the  philosophical  temper 
and  fihill  which  he  bad  ut^quired  at  Cambridge  under  tbe  iniluenoe  of 
the  new  sehool  of  timught  there.  It  ia  aUo  for  the  most  part  juat 
and  admirable  in  itaetr. 

In  tbe  opt-iiing  of  bis  second  ubaptcr  lie  restates  his  Kpccial 
inquirj- — viz.,  how  far  Church  government  is  founded  npon  Di^'inc 
right  aa  thus  cxplaioL-d  by  btni.  Sut  be  ii<  Hiill  dolALUtKlfrum  imme- 
diately entering  upon  it  by  a  further  stat^iment  of  principle*  OT 
bj-potheses  npiH>s3ary  to  enablp  him  to  rarry  on  his  argument-  These 
principlea  are,  mrao  of  Ihcm,  self-eiridcnt,  nnd  miiHt  bn  f<ummnrizod 
in  the  briefest  form. 

They  may  be  expreflscd  iis  follows : — 

1.  That  tbc  law  of  nature,  where  it  ifl  clearly  intelligible,  itt 
paramount,  and  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  poeitire  human  or 
Divine  enaofmentA.  It  is  part  of  the  law  of  nuture,  for  example,  that 
God  be  woriOiippcd.  No  human  law  can  set  this  utdde.  If  the  law 
^of  nature  did  not  bind  indiopeniiably  »r  absolutely,  nothing  could 
bind,  for  all  human  authority  comes  primarily  out  of  this  law. 
Men  yield  olnxlicnoc  to  uny  law  only  in  virtue  of  tbc  law  of  nature 
which  binds  tbcm  to  atund  to  their  eompucta.  Kor  ia  it  letut  true 
that  the  elenr  law  of  nature  i«  irreversible  by  I>ivino  ennetmcnt- 
For,  although  God's  power  is  intinito,  He  cannot  change  tbe  uature 
of  moral  oliedience.  He  cannot  make  good  evil,  or  evil  good.  In 
confirmation  of  which  statement  he  quotes  a  succession  of  pn>gimnt 
■cntenoea  from  Origen's  Treatimi  against  Celsus.* 

S.  Things  clearly  deducible  from  the  law  of  nature  or  agreeable  to 
to  it,  may  be  practised  in  the  Church,  unletis  otherwise  lawfully 
det«nmned.  In  other  words,  men  are  periecLly  free  to  do  what 
tlio  law  of  naturo  dictatcB,  except  in  tbose  eases  where  a  lawful 
authority  bus  put  restraints  upon  tbeir  natural  liberty.  And  the  very 
exifllcnoe  of  men  in  society  implies  such  nwtrainta.  Good  and  cril 
thereby  receive  special  meanings,  rroperty  is  regulat«d  and  civil 
order  established,  and  the  rcBtrictions  which  thus  uritfe  are  lawful 
delerminationa  of  man's  natural  liberty.  The  Churcli  is  just  ft 
*  Lib.  t  i  do.  6,  o  Cclaum. 
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society  under  hucIi  special  oonditiuus,  uod  has  its  own  appropriut^ 
rflatrictinnH  bindin)^  all  who  piiter  luUj  it. 

A  priuciple  of  <let«rmi  nation  or  of  hurful  uuthority  being  recog- 
nised in  the  Church,  tbu  question  c«iiitc«  to  be  lu  to  il»  chaructnr  and 
extent.  The  Divine  wiU,  wht-n  dourly  numifMl,  ui  uu  uutloubtcd 
oxumple  of  «ucb  un  uuthorily.  Ajid  tlio  third  hypothesis  aocordiag:ly 
is,  ihnt  "  whor«  tho  L&w  of  nntnrti  iI('ti>rQiinc«  a  tiling,  and  the 
Diviuo  law  detenniaos  tho  manner  and  the  circuni8Uinix«  of  tb« 
thing,  we  are  hound  to  obey  the  Divine  law  in  its  particular  d«t«r- 
minatioiiK,  by  virtue  of  tho  law  of  naUiro  in  its  general  ohlignuon.*'* 
The  t&w  of  nature,  for  example,  hindtt  us  to  worship  God;  nnd  "as 
wo  are  bound  by  nature  to  worship  jTim,  so  we  ore  bound  by  virtue 
of  the  Hfltne  law  fo  worship  Him  111  the  mauner  beet  pleasing  to 
nijn,  by  Haerifiix'  or  otherwise."  Sacrifico  uppears  to  our  author 
anaccouutuble  except  by  Konie  expreis  Divine  command.  This  prin- 
clpk  or  hypothesis  i«  iMiuully  clear  with  tht-  two  Ibrmcr,  liuppoeing 
only  the  will  at'  God  i»  plainly  madu  muulfest.  In  Hurh  u  riu« 
there  can  ho  no  question  of  disobedience.  All  the  difficulty  uonsint« 
in  making  it  clear  that  tho  wiU  of  God  ha«  reoUy  do«hkred  ittelf, 
and  ty  what  elloct, 

SuppoHiug  that  it  has  dono  so  "  to  the  subetanco  and  morality  '*  of 
certain  matteris  the  qucation  arites  ax  to  others  left  undctermiDed,  or 
aa  to  the  tpccial  circuuutances  of  those  ao  far  det«rmined.  ^Vll  the 
pmolical  difhculty  aa  to  Church  goTommcnt  and  worship  Stilliugtieet 
oeea  very  well  liea  here  in  thi«  indctcrmiuate  region — iadetorniiDate 
at  least  in  so  far  aa  any  cleur  revelation  of  the  Diviuu  will  is  coucerued. 
And  hence  hia  next  hypothesis,  which  leads  hitn  into  a  lengthened 
discussiou.  "  In  Huoh  a  caae,"  ho  aays  "  it  Xn  in  the  power  of  lawful 
authority  in  the  Church  of  God  to  dt-tcnuine  "f  cin:tunatuuoeti  loft 
imdotormincd  cither  by  nutuml  law  or  Divine  positiro  law.  The 
lawful  authority  ia  the  authority  of  the  magistrate.  But  this  l»  a 
position  he  i«  well  aware  much  oontrovcrtcd,  some  dcn}-ing  tho 
magistrate  imy  power  nt  all  in  matters  of  religion,  othera  grunting  a 
defeniuve  protective  power  of  that  religion  which  in  preferred  acounl- 
ing  to  the  law  of  Christ,  but  denying  any  determining  power  in  the 
magistrate  concerning  t^inga  left  uudetcrniincd  by  the  Scripture. 
And  DO  ho  feol»  himaolf  "  landed  in  a  tield  of  controversy."  "  It  is 
fttmnge,"  ho  adds,  that  "  the  thinga  men  can  least  bear  with  ono 
another  tu  arc  matters  of  iiberty;  and  those  things  men  have  divided 
most  upon  have  bc«n  matters  of  uni/ormittf ;  and  wherein  they  have 
differed  mobt  have  bv«n  protended  things  of  utd^fffrmey."  He  would 
aim  by  his  discussion  to  "beget  a  right  understanding  between  tho 
adveree  poxtiea"  rather  thnn  to  make  his  way  "  through  cny  oppo- 
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aita  party."    Re  then  procecdfl  to  define  the  mofr^rato'*  power  in 
nligion,  tint-  in  itn  ohnrautCT.  and  Rocomlly  in  IIn  extont. 

It  is  a  power  pertnininf^  to  roli^oti  sh  publktly  profouad,  uut  not 
to  retigion  tn  itself,  whicli  in  (mtircly  nn  HlRitr  iif  the  ooslkisiimi 
"  Mm  nuT  hold  wluit  opiaiou  thty  will  iu  tlioir  mindn,"  but  tlid  iMgu- 
tnte  mtmi  have  the  powrrr  of  rcstraitiiafi  the  nttenuioe  of  opinioiu 
inittucal  to  tlio  national  rcii)i;ioD  or  the  pablic  Kood.  whioh  or* 
idrntifli'H.  "  An  a  liht'rfy  i>r  nil  npinionn  l4>nHa  micoauf^Uif  to  tho 
ffabverting  of  a  nation**  pcnco  and  to  the  ombruiltni^  it  in  ooottnunl 
conftiaioiu,  a  mogtiitTate  cannot  dinrharge  his  offlos  anleM  he  hath 
power  to  roMtrnin  mch  a  liberty."  Bo  fnrBtillinp;flo«t  dm-M  not  »on> 
tribnte  much  to  thi!  iwttlrment  of  n  difficult  jKiint ;  bnt  he  was,  at 
this  time  at  traiit,  fully  on  thn  lerol  of  the  hmrt  thought  of  bis  »gti  m 
to  the  principle  of  toldrution. 

Tho  nttgniitmte'fl  pow«r  is,  secondly,  cxt^mnl  and  objoctive  about 
mattors  of  religion,  and  not  int(*mal  or  «Jicit)T«.  "  The  int4^mul 
eliritiTu  power  lit-s  in  thr<  uolhorirnliTo  cxeroEM  oP  the  mmulotial 
ftmction  hi  preaching  the  word  and  wfantnistoring  tbn  ncramsnti ; 
the  cxtomal  objootirc  power,  in  a  duo  cure  and  prorimon  fer  tho 
dcftnw,  pr«tecti'jn,  and  propajpition  of  religion/" 

Tliirdly,  tho  power  is  not  "oomolhctical  "  bnt  ndministratiT*  It 
do(>s  not  cmniiiiit  tn  msleing  or  impa«ing  upon  tbi*  (Tliurch  nnw  lawn, 
but  in  cnrrying  oat  r*v!ogni"nH  Divino  Inwi*.  The  magistTBte  cannot 
niter  or  rrprol  luiy  positive  Divine  Rnactmentii ;  ho  cnnneb  add  to 
these  of  his  own  eccoid  ;  but  he  may  inooqioratf*  them  into  the  law 
of  the  land,  yinollr,  in  things  undKf^nnined  conomiing  bbu  polity 
of  the  Charch.  he  hoe  the  power  of  detenniuatun  agrcoaMy  to  the 
vrard  <^6ed.  It  is  the  bnNnese  anddutyof  purtcnmd  goTemen  af 
the  Ohnrch  to  consult  with  nnd  odviiw  the  magintrato  ;  but  it  is  from 
the  niagistrat«  alone  that  »ny  puwnr  of  (tonrdon  i>r  legal  obligntfm 
cotnea.  "  Tlie  great  rue  of  synods  and  aainmbligs  of  psjiton  of  oburobea 
is  to  be  aa  the  council  of  Ihv  (^nrch  unto  tho  King,  in  moUxra 
belonging  to  tho  Church,  as  tht'  J^orliuinvnt  is  for  matters  of  local 
government."  All  power  to  obligv,  all  force  of  luw,  is  alofie  dvrtrod 
from  t}ir\  civil  mngiitrate. 

linw  fur  tlirn  doea  the  power  of  the  magistrate  eortend  ?  What 
arc  tho  mattem  left  rnidet^rmined  by  tho  word  of  Ood  which  hn  may 
determine  in  order  to  the  peou  aid  gorcmment  of  the  Church? 
StiUtngflect  does  not  giro  any  elear  or  complete  answer  to  these 
qtUMtiona.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  anticipate  many  oP 
hia  imb<M>r|U(rnt  concltfnonfl,  As  it  is,  there  in  on  anticipatory 
tendency  in  miu*h  of  thii  grnrra]  diHmiB«ion  whioh  is  somewhat  con- 
ihtiag.  JSe  oontents  binuidf  with  maintuinitig  that  there  are  thinge 
left  aadeterminod,  or  mattcro  of  indifferent^,  which  may  he  taw* 
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fully  lulijcut  t»  th«  iloUrmuuitioD  of  tha  nwgiMlruU^  wilhool  any  runl 
rmtriimt  being  piil  uiinn  roligloiw  Htiiirly.  A  dim  nlwcrviincw  uf  pre- 
Noribed  ritcN,  wheti  th»  olmorvnncu  U  rHtioniUly  uudoriitjiMiil  u  mnroly 
u  ilnrtfrnw'n  to  Donstitutod  aittbont/,  which  mny  vary  in  var^-tn^ 
plat-i-M  itiid  ciruiinuitAneWi  ralUin  no  principio  ui  IVtMlnni.  Tb»  vorj 
chwutor  of  tbo  itwtfiGtion  bi  wucli  a  ctue  iinpliM  thu  n-cwleai  wkidi 
Um  bcibiml  it  Tlio  rrt^  div«r«iiy  r>r  tb«  ritutil  itidiimtM  dwt  ft 
in  frci'ly  Bubjoct  to  rrffiUntiuu  un  uiay  bs  mail  eoaveniont.  And 
bonoa  lb«  gi>bli>ii  ruin  uf  An(;iuitiDiff,*  in  mfbrenaa  to  rnlifpuiu  ritiM, 
that  "every  luim  iibould  olnwrra  Uuim  of  Ibn  Okuroh  h»  wan  in." 
Hfl  know  no  bdbir  courw  fnr  i\  priid<nit  Cbmtiiui,  fnr  "  wluUaotmr  in 
olMiTTi'd  rioitber  at^uiil  £uUi  itr  muuii-rii  \»  a  niuUar  in  itMtf  iiiditf»- 
nmt,  utd  to  b«  oboarved  ncoordtiift  to  tbo  «uto»  of  bbcM  he  lirw 
nnunig."  Tbu  Cbriatiaii  nilo  Iw  dnri%'nl  fnnn  Ambrom,  who  pithily 
oxpruaMid  it,  *'  W])uii  at  llutno  I  TmI  on  lh«  ti«bbntli ;  wbtiu.  at  humo 
(oi  Miliu)  I  do  not."t 

The  Ubrrol  nrtiUmmii  off  Xlivao  grcst  FoLhrn  tmpirM  flliUhigflaeb 
to  brmk  fortb  maidenly  wiUi  wmw  of  bis  idaon  of  aooMUBodaAiint. 
How  lu^jpy  nuKlit  llio  Jialioa  bo  if  Uie  aptril  tiT  tbtM  bhaiaJ  lamU 
only  animated  it !  IIowmi|{fat  a  cbimh  hf  Imilt  tip,  imiMMJity  nothing 
but  wbnt  in  rioiirly  rvrnaUd  in  thu  wnril  nf  (Jod ;  rDqiiirinp^  Datbin|{- 
which,  from  itji  itulifforoat  iiaturn,  niuy  oul  be  nodariMl ;  lunving  |lir> 
HArvico  nf  Qod  fnw  avaa  from  partiniilnr  rcqairnnunta  thiil-  mity  aMn 
n^pDaable  to  Lb«  Oinno  void,  wbou  tUuau  nH|mramant«  may  fpw 
(rffboM ;  inflictini;  no  mukH  •  or  ponltiaa  «n  diweatan  tiU  it  bo  iMn 
whatluv  it  Im  wilful  conlccnpt  and  olatiaacy  of  ifdrilv  or  cniy  WMih 
mw  of  oonaeittDoo  which  inAiiaaeM  Uun;  attd,  lutly,  dhravtiug 
rvliginn  nf  a  multitod*^  of  mrnmoaioi  1  Tbct  idfal  '\m  tin* ;  bat,  nSutt 
all,  hf  (luiM  not  help  un  much  to  M*  bow  it  lari  be  worlcnl.  Ona 
inlormtinfr  pi«c<t  of  nntiqiwriaruMm  bn  oaaa  u  an  illiwirntion.  IIo  ia 
aura  that  it  ia  ronfrary  to  tbo  priautira  praciico  to  impow  pi^naltim 
fur  nonconformity  in  biibit«,  f(r«turm,  and  tli«  likr.  Ar-^ording  to 
Walnrhdiu  Ntrobo.^  Ibcro  WM  nv  dintioclion  cf  Iiabilo  imod  in  Ilia 
Pritnilivn  Church.  Tba  I'roiibytcfa  did  not  at  Aral  wear  any  diolinot 
biibitN  from  the  peopln.  It  waa  onty  gndunlly  that  tlia  jmiiiitm 
jihUoaopAiemu  booiMM  a  diatiiictive  etarical  THtmoaL  Evao  ao  liiti- 
an  tbo,  time  of  Orlf^en  It  bad  not  dono  ao  onivanalty.  Only  wlun 
"CliruMJunity  btipin  to  lorn  in  baif^it  what  it  koI  in  bnttdtb*"  did 
"ibc  fonn'-r  •imjdicity  of  tlunr  frnrtiimtit,  ««  w«ll  la  aMUMnit" 
amonpit  Cbriatiima.  Hot  that  b»  would  llmiihj  tiiinilawn 
*'any  diiliin-tiRn  of  habit  for  mora  daoeney  and  onlar/'  bitt  only 
abow   that  it  waa  eonlimfy  Is  tfaa  piimitrf •  tiinai  "  ts  impoao  any 
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neceotdty  of  Uieao  things  upon  men,  or  to  oensurc  thetn  for  Iho  dUaiic 
of  them." 

After  his  lengthonod  diwossion  about  the  iQa^«>tratc>  power, 
KtiJlingtlcct  r«T*rt»  to  the  principlos  or  hypothescR  which  hn 
wus  unfolding;  ntid,  in  a  fe\r  dentences,  adds  two  others  to  the 
Hericft,  tIz.,  that  "  whutewr  is  detormined  by  lawful  authority  on  tho 
Church  bindx  the  conscience  of  nil  within  the  Church  :  in  other 
vorde,  Bubjnct  to  its  authority."  And  laistly,  tiiut  (ho  "  detcrmina- 
lione  of  ihiH  Uiwfal  authority  uro  not  uuult«rabtc,  but  may  be 
revoked,  li[nit«d,  and  chauj;od,  according  to  circumstances." 

This  finishoH  hiit  claburato  proliminary  matter — his  "  foundation," 
as  he  cai\a  it — luid  ho  is  at  longth  at  liberty  to  proce^  with  his 
inquiry,  "  How  far  goremuieot  in  the  Church  is  founded  upon  an 
unultcrablo  Divine  right  ?  "  First,  in  respect  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
and,  sooondly.  in  rospoct  of  Scripture,  or  poeitire  Divine  law.  No 
fewtT  than  six  chapters  arc  devoted  to  tho  ^Lamination  of  the  euh- 
jcct  in  the  first  of  thcac  points  of  view,  "We  can  only  indicnt«>  in  the 
bnofiiat  manner  his  eouriM-  of  argument.  All  real  interest  is  con* 
centratod  in  his  final  tnwtment  of  the  question,  "JTow  far  any 
definite  polity  of  Church  govcmmcnt  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  tho  practice  of  Ihc  Primitive  Church." 

In  the  six  chaptont  in  which  ho  views  tho  matter  on  the  basis  c^ 
natural  law,  he  ecttlee  such  quMtions  u  that  there  muet  be  a  Church 
— a  "  Bociety  of  men  joining  together  for  the  worship  of  God,"  •  and 
"  that  this  society  must  be  governed  in  the  utodt  convenient  manner."f 
Both  thc«e  propositions  are  diclules  of  nature,  and  bence,  undoubtedly, 
of  Divine  right.  The  next  thiug  which  nature  dictates  is,  that  all 
thiugK  pertaining  to  Divine  worship  or  the  government  of  the  Church 
bo  performed  "wilh  (be  greatest  Mlemuify  and  decency  that  may  be.  "J 
It  i«  quite  nnnoccsaary  to  enter  into  particular  proof  of  such  propo- 
Bitioiw.  AU  who  recognise  a  B]>iritual  power  at  all  will  nelcnowlcdge 
these  conditions  of  its  rt-oogn itions,  Tbo  remaining  three  dictates 
of  the  law  of  nature  in  reference  to  the  subject  are  not  le«8  nnchal- 
IcngcaUo  ;  but  one  of  them  at  least  t&isM  o  more  curious  and  difUcult 
subject  of  inquiry.     They  an-  aa  follows  : — 

That  there  must  bo  some  arbiter  of  controversy  tn  the  BcLigioua 
Society,  or  Church ;  S 

That  all  admitted  into  the  Society  must  cooBent  to  be  gomned  by 
its  rulre ;  ||  and,  dnally, — 

That  it  must  poesoas  a  power  of  censuring  all  wilful  offendera 
against  thcac  rules,  and  of  expelling  them  if  necessary -T 

All  these  arc  equally  conclusious  of  the  natural  reason  regarding 
the  goTornment  of  the  Church.    Ae  the  former  conclasions  wore 

•  Cawp.  iS.  p.  71.  t  C3mp>.  iv.  p.  KG.  f  Cbap^  v.  p.  93. 
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neoe«Mry  to  its  eoDBtituUoa.  Uiew  are  aeoesiurj  to  its  prusorroUou. 
Nature  <iiclatcs  tLe  oxistonco  of  sueii  a  nocivty  ;  the  gcncml  urdrr  of 
the  got'ernmcnt,  implying  uuthority  in  oome,  and  subjection  in  others  ; 
but  nature  would  l)o  defectt%'c  if  it  did  not  also  imply  a  suffioiont 
provisitin  fur  tlie  mainteniince  und  preKorvation  of  tlie  society  thus 
formed,  A  power,  therefore,  to  prevent  mischief  i*  aa  iiec«»«ary  id 
the  Church  lui  11  "  power  to  settle  tilings."  Tliere  must  be  Bome  way 
of  deciding  rontrovcraien  which  will  arise  to  dinturb  the  peace  of  it. 

The  uccL'«sity  tor  eome  arbiter  of  rcligioun  controNci'sy  rniaeo  the 
UHUul  question  as  to  the  limits  of  Church  commuuion  and  toleration, 
80  admirably  di«.'us*«l  by  lluk's  and  Cliillin^m-orth  und  Taylor. 
The  viewM  of  Siillin^tltwt  art?  ideulital  with  the  views  already 
examined  of  the**  writers,  and  arc,  in  fact,  dinMJtly  borrowed  from 
Hales,  whose  truci  "On  Schism"  is  largely  c[uoted.  The  multcra 
which  tend  to  Lrcnk  the  peaco  uf  I  ho  Church  aru  of  the  noturi!  cither 
of  hfnuy  or  tehmn — matters  of  opinion  or  pmctice.  In  reference  to 
the  forracr,  Stillingftect  repents  etrongly  the  opinion,  thai  more 
direrKity  of  opinion  is  no  ground  of  boroey,  laying  men  open  to  the 
ceDBure  of  the  Church.  It  ifl  only  the  "undvarour.  by  difference  of 
opinion,  to  nlienntc  men's  spirit  one  from  another,  and  thereby  to 
break  the  society  into  fractions  and  divisions,  which  makes  men 
liable  to  restraint  and  pmushment"  *  "  Opinionum  diversitiw  ct 
opinantium  unita*  non  aunt  'lavtrrara,"  ••  The  unity  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  communiou,  tmd  nut  that  of  apprehension  ;  and  different 
opimona  are  uo  further  liable  to  censure  than  as  men  by  the  broaching 
of  these  do  endeavour  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church."  Schism 
is  a  more  deadly  evil  than  so-called  heresy,  becaufte  more  immediately 
destructive  of  Church  cuuimuuion.  And  yet  here  ho  says,  quoting 
Hole?,  it  is  also  necessary  to  di«criiuuiatc.  Schism  must  bo  judged 
lurcording  to  it«  gmundA  and  rciuwn».  For  ns  it  is  a  sin,  on  the  one 
bnnd,  to  divide  the  Church,  bo  also  it  is  an  offenco  to  continue  com- 
manion  when  it  is  a  duty  to  withdraw,  llie  Sepamtist  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  Schismatic.  lie  lays  down  the  following  conditions  as  to 
(/hureh  membership: — I.  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  join  in  Chria- 
titto  society  with  others,  'i.  lie  is  bound  to  maintain  bis  Church 
communion  no  long  as  he  can  do  eo  without  sin.  And  the  causes  of 
legitimate  offence  in  u  Church  waminting  separaiion  from  it  aro 
otrtnilrued  very  broadly.  The  Churches  of  Galatia  und  Corinth  are 
oxuinples  that  even  ibe  rejection  of  uu  article  of  faith  may  not 
dvmund  separation.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Church  be  corrupt 
even  in  definite  points  of  doctrine  ur  practice.  Khc  must,  moreover, 
require  her  members  to  own  oxprvsslv'  these  corruptions  before  a  lotAl 
and  {>ositive  separation  is  lawful.     Thi^  is  the  justiBcatiou  of  separa- 
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tion  from  tho  Church  of  Home,  as  explained  in  ChillirgwortU's 
preface,  to  which  our  author  reft?rs.  In  order  to  be  a  member  of 
thiB  Church,  it  is  ncccssarj'  to  believe  that  all  its  doctrines  arc  not 
only  not  errors,  but  certain  and  necessary  truths ;  so  that,  in  fact,  to 
hold  that  there  arc  errors  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ia  "  actual!}'  and 
ipso  facto  to  forsake  the  communion  of  that  Church."  He  quotes 
with  approval  a  lengthened  passage  from  Hales,  that  the  best  way 
to  avoid  schism  is  to  avoid  "charging  churches  and  liturgies  with 
things  unnecessary."  "  To  load  our  public  forms  with  the  private 
fancies  upon  which  we  differ  is  the  sovereign  way  to  perpetuate 
schism  imto  the  world's  end.  Prayer,  confession,  thanksgiving, 
reading  of  Scriptures  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  manner,  were 
matters  enough  to  furnish  out  a  sufficient  Liturgy."*  In  this  point 
of  view  Stillingfieet  strongly  approves  of  the  revisal  of  the  Liturgy 
to  meet  the  scruples  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Reformers,  he  argues, 
did  not  hesitate,  in  "composing  the  Liturgy,"  to  have  an  eye  to  the 
Papists  as  the  only  party  at  that  time  whom  they  desired  to  draw 
into  their  communion.  And  the  same  reason  should  surely  induce 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  alter  or  lay  aside  the  things  which 
gave  offence  to  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Restoration. 

Having  thus  dwelt  on  the  matters  which  lead  to  controversy  within 
the  Church,  he  dismisses,  after  a  comparatively  brief  treatment,  the 
ways  prescribed  by  the  light  of  nature  for  ending  such  controversy. 
The  minority  must  yield  to  the  majority,  and  a  right  of  appeal  must 
subsiHt  to  every  accused  or  injured  person,  from  the  lower  and  subor- 
dinate powers  to  the  higher  and  superior.  This  is  all.  And  not 
much  more  remains  to  be  said  by  any  one.  He  urges  strongly  tlie 
necessity  of  appeal  and  a  graduation  of  authority  in  the  Church 
against  the  Congregationalists,  who  would  leave  every  particular 
society  of  Christians  to  order  their  affairs  according  to  their  pleasure. 
According  to  the  "  light  and  law  of  nature,"  it  appears  to  him  "  that 
no  individual  company  or  congregation  hath  an  absolute  independent 
power  within  itself;  but  that  for  the  redressing  grievances  happening 
in  them,  appeals  are  necessary  to  the  parties  aggrieved,  and  a  subor- 
dination of  that  particular  congregation  to  the  government  of  the 
society  in  common. "f  He  is  equally  strong  that,  in  a  State  Church, 
"when  the  Church  is  incorporated  with  the  commonwealth,"  the 
chief  authority  in  a  commonwealth,  as  Christians,  belongs  to  the 
same  to  which  it  doth  as  a  commonwealth.  In  other  words,  as  he 
has  already  asserted  in  treating  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  the 
ultimate  authority,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  is  in  the  State. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  Stillingfleet's  argument,  which 
discasBes  the  scriptural  evidence  of  a  divinely  fix^  form  of  Church 
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gOT«rcmeat.  So  i&x  as  pooibre  Dmne  lav  is  eoBeemed,  tWro  otn  be 
no  ^'tbcr  ev-idence  for  it,  h«  matntaiuA,  but  thai  of  Scripturv.  "Tbu 
Word  of  Go4l  being  the  onl}'  code  and  digest  of  Divine  hiws,  vbut«v«t- 
law  we  IiMik:  fur  must  eitber  be  found  tbvre  in  express  tornu,  or  at 
least  ao  rouclied  therein,  tluit  ereiy  oii«,  by  tlie  exercise  of  hiA  andor- 
•tandin^,  may,  hy  u  cei-tain  and  ttuty  collictiun,  gatbcr  the  universal 
obligntiaa  uf  Iho  tliiiig  inquired  oAcr."*  When  the  quertion  ib  as 
to  binding  mcu's  oonsoioices,  und  not  mcrelj  8ati»fying  our  hiHtorit'ji] 
euriositT,  tli«  apposi  must  bo  to  SortptBTc — to  ibi-  authorilativc 
iratdt  or  itctions  of  Chrit^t  or  of  tbo  ApcMtlcs.  Tnulitiona  of  apostoUfia] 
pnieiico  gathered  from  ■:uceEi(.<ding'  sge«  m-sy  be  very  intcrratinf;,  and 
may  L-rrn  throw  real  light  u]»n  thv  orlginid  coii«[i(utiou  of  the 
Ghitruh,  hot  they  can  never  fumiKh  suiliuirat  ground  to  "uirvr  vaj 
INviue  liiir."  It  in  not  enougli  thut  the  pnictJcc  be  BUth(nili(.-al.  but 
jl  uiuist  be  further  olcar  that  il.  ira«  tbu  I>ivine  intcutiou  tbat  it 
■hoald  continually  bind  the  Church.  "  Thoa^h  tho  raattcp-of-fact  b« 
evi(U<ncod  by  po.>tpril.y,  ytit  tho  oWignlory  nnl«rfl  of  the  fact  must 
dopend  upon  S(>riptuiv.'*  Nnr  im  it  chough  that  "  the  ApoRtlos'  inten- 
tions be  built  upon  aken'sbare  surmisei*  nor  upon  after  prai.--lic«8;"  but 
that  it  be  clearly  shown  tbitt  what  thf^y  did  proceodod  from  a  Divine 
wnunuud.ubligutory  upon  them  ocitliR  Chunshin  all  future  time.f  Hr 
ndiuulen  the  reasoning' of  those  who  would  iiUVr  th«  tiocc»!ity  of  any 
form  of  Chorch  govcmntoat  bocauw  pr«cti»Ml  by  the  Apostim,  and 
then  pro^ij  the  upo«tolierd  practice  iswa.  thai  of  sui'ocedbi^  bSM. 
ThiM.  he  iay»,  ia  to  "prove  the  sanu-  thing  by  Iteelf"— to  o^  a 
pnictooe  upostolicnl,  and  then  pronounce  it  of  Div-ine  authority  because 
itpotrtolieai;  vhcTeas  in  uiiy  valid  argument  for  a  divinely  dx«d  form 
of  Church  guvurunicnt,  there  ao-e  two  distiuot  thingB  to  be  proved, 
vie.,  Hrst,  what  the  Bpostolic  pcacttct>  was,  and,  secondly,  "rbat  wum 
it«  tbaraeter.  Wim  it  deoi^od  to  hi?  uniTcrially  binding  or  not?' 
This  last  point  he  dwLin*i,  over  and  over  again,  is  th^^  pt-nUy  im- 
porlant  point  which  it  ik  th«  spedai  object  of  bis  irratiw  lo  ««tlUj. 
The  controvenv  had  been  hithprto  on  a  wrong  Uielc  in  trying  to 
dettii!  whether  ludepettdenoy,  or  iVosbylprT,  or  l^piscopocy,  came  the 
uearett  1x>  apostnlical  pmctiee.  The  really  urgtiot  quedtion  is  not 
this ;  bal  wbflUier  any  of  these  fonae  "  be  so  ssttlod  bj'  ».jti*  dieinum ; 
that  is,  be  RO  detanntn«d  by  u  poititivc  law  of  Ooil,  that  all  the 
Churchoft  of  Christ  or?  hound  tu  uhwrve  that  onu  form  eo  detormined 
without  varnliaa  from  It." 

We  hare  put  the  i^uestiaii  OS  between  the  three  maan  formii  uf 
Church  govornmcut  which  ccmteuded  foi-  Uiv  uiostery  in  EogUnd  in 
StilUngdeet's  youth.  Unt,  in  point  of  feci,  lu-  haa  already,  by  the 
coutvc  of  ht«  rMwming,  redoeed  the  quostioa  to  one  betwven  Pnw- 

*  Fkrl  ii-,  chap.  i.  p.  lAL  f  U<t.  |i.  16;. 
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bytery  and  Epiwopacy  ;  for  he  ha«  already  settled,  and  he  recora  to  the 
qaeation  Hpe«iaUy  in  the  fint  chapter  of  the  sucimd  pari  of  his  tFOatiae, 
that  neilhur  the  name  nor  ibu  ordi-r  of  a  Church  can  be  conllned  to 
"partJouUrcongTfguliuaa;"  hut  thai,  on  the  tontrary.  they  apply  with 
upcciul  proprivty  Ui  n  natioual  nuvii-ty,  compn^cadiDg  in  it  many  of 
SDch  lowor  ooDgrogationK  unit4>d  together  in  one  body  under  a  fomi 
of  govenuu«Dt.  Kron  if  tho  primary  political  foiin  «l'  the  Church 
wero  acknowledged  to  hare  hem  that  of  a  "  particular  congregntion," 
it  U  enough,  he  says,  "  that  there  are  oth«r  Churches  besides  par 
ticulnr  congregationa.*  It  is  enough  that  whole  nations  professing 
Christianity  have  united  themnelTCS  in  the  participation  of  religioufi 
ordinoucra.  Such  a  nation  is  undoubtedly  a  true  Church  of  God,  and 
hence  it  follows  *'  that  there  most  bo  a  form  of  ecclBsiastioal  gorcru- 
locnt  over  a  nation  a«  a  Church,  as  well  as  nf  civil  goremment  over 
it  aa  a  society  governed  by  the  same  laws,"  t 

Having  thus  diaposud  of  Cungrcgutioiiulism  or  Independency,  he 
diapoaea,  in  a  second  chapter,  of  Quukcrism,  or  tht>  dream  of  a 
senium  Hpirihu  mhcU — Brat  broocliod,  he  ^ys,  by  the  meiidiuint 
frinr».  Uo  mokes  no  dispute  that  the  govonuncnt  of  the  Church 
inuat  "  bo  odmiui^tercd  by  ofBoers  of  Divine  appointment."  Thid  "  is 
another  thing  I  will  vivid  to  bo  of  Divine  right  .  .  ,  My  meaning  is, 
that  there  must  hi*  a  standing  perpetual  ministry  in  the  Church  of 
Clod,  whoae  caro  and  employmt-'ut  mu»t  be  io  oversee  and  govern  the 
people  of  ftod,  mid  to  administer  Gospel  ordiimucen  among  thnn,  and 
this  is  of  Divine  and  pcrjietual  right.*'  X  It  udmita  of  no  gucation  tliat 
tpceial  officers  were  appointed  in  the  I'rimitiTO  Church ;  and  the 
original  grounds  for  their  appointment,  na  enimierntcd  in  many  tcxtv 
of  the  New  TeJttomont,  continue  in  equal  forca.  The  objects  of  the 
ministerial  office  remaining  of  necessary  and  perpetual  use,  the  ofiiue 
itaelf  must  be  held  of  Divine  perpetuity  in  the  Church. 

The  way  being  thus  cleared,  he  oomes  to  "  the  main  subject  of  tlie 
present  controversy."  Cau  cither  Presbytery  or  £piacopuoy  make 
out  fur  itself  a  ,/im  dmnutu  .'  Is  either  fgrm  of  Clim-ch  nwvernuient 
so  dctcnninpd  by  any  positive  law  of  God  a«  to  hind  unalterably  all 
Christientt  to  it«  observanpe  Y  The  only  valid  plea  for  such  a  Divine 
right  is  some  plain  institution  hy  Chrirt  himaelf,  or  the  obligatory 
nature  of  apostolical  pranlice.  All  the  pith  of  the  argument  Hch 
within  these  two  points,  and,  indeed,  within  the  latter.  He  pretixui 
a  brief  dlncuAAiou  as,  to  whether  any  of  the  institutions  of  the  Law 
havo  binding  force  under  the  Gospel ;  and  be  appends  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  opinions  of  Iho  Church  dlviuos  since  the  Reforma- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Clmich  governmL*ut.  But  tho  force  of  his 
argument  is  quitt>  independent  of  these  couaiderations. 
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•  So  far  an  any  expivwi  command  of  Christ  himself  is  couceniwJ, 
thcrn  in  nothing  con  be  (jiiote^l  brnring-  on  the  subject.  It  is  of  uo 
avoil  to  argue,  us  m&ay  had  done,  frvm  the  analojfj  ul"  i£os»«,  that 
Christ  must  have  inntitiit^d  a  special  form  of  government  for  the 
Church.*  Not  to  insist  on  Ihe  differonoo  l«>I«*ixt  the  Law  and  the 
Gonpol,  it  is  enoug-h  to  nay  that  not  only  lia«  t^hrist  not  laid  down 
any  Hperial  rules  for  the  <-ontititulion  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
but  that  there  arc  no  siirh  rules  found  in  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  ar«,  indeed,  "  general  rules  of  direction"  given  in 
tlte  apostolical  wrilingn,  of  whioh  the  following  four  are  enumerated 
by  Stiliingfleet ; — "AM  things  to  l>e  done  decently  »nd  in  order.  All 
to  be  done  for  edification.  Gire  no  offence.  Do  all  to  the  glorv  of 
God."t  But  the  v«ry  statwoont  of  these  principles  in  iheir  extreme 
generality  brings  out  in  the  elearent  manner  the  »eantine«a  of  the 
New  Testaraoiit  information  regarding  the  eoiislitutiuu  of  the  Church. 
A3I  the  laws  occurring  in  Scripture  reapecliiig  Church  government 
may  be  applied  »Hlh  vt\\xa\  force  to  several  fonus  of  government.  It 
in  not  designed  U>  characterixc  or  define  the  fovm,  but  only  the  spirit 
or  principles  which  should  animal^f  the  vnrious  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Such  ndes,  for  example,  as  are  oonlnined  in 
the  Epietles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  are  moral,  and  not  imtlifttfioHa/  or 
rituai.  They  tell  us  what  bishops  and  deacons  might  to  be  in  cha- 
racter, but  they  do  not  (^11  un  the  relation  which  the«c  two  cloasos 
of  officers  were  to  bear  to  one  another,  and  st  ill  less  do  they  tell  ns  as 
to  the  relatione  of  bishops  and  preebylcifl.  It  is  plain,  in  fact,  to 
overj*  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  distinction  of  bishop  and  pre«- 
bytor,  as  aflerwurd«  reeogniaed  by  the  ("hundifhad  nut  then  emei^ed. 
The  author  of  these  episth-s  would  not  liave  understood  the  question 
which  agitated  the  scventeentJi  century,  and  has  not  ceased  to  agitate 
the  nineteenth. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Timothv  and  Titus  occupied  special 
positions  of  su[>eriority  in  the  Primitive  Cbnrch ;  and  two  indtg* 
putable  inferences  may  be  drawn  fmm  this  which  may  be  tnmed 
in  favour  of  Kpiseopacy,  viz.,  that  the  8U[>eriority  of  some  C^ureb 
officers  owr  others  is  not  inconsistent  with  (lie  New  Testament ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  rei>ugnant  to  the  Primitive  Church  for  certain 
officers  to  have  power  over  morL>  than  one  eongi-egation.  But  upon  the 
whole,  the  examples  of  Timothy  and  Titua  decide  nothing  deftiutely 

'  TbD  ibanrd  pnsumptJoii  of  uipiing  ia  bvoor  of  h  dtriiuJy  rooilitulwl  tana  of 
Cbiuch  gorennmt,  that  it  wui  meoeMur  for  Chriai,  lik<>  My  otkir  1»fi»latdr,  to 
spptnnt  a  definite  onturtitulion.  for  t)u>  mtruty  whi'l)  Hr>  Mtnhlwfaal,  ii  wvll  ridicnlod  bj 
8tilliiif(ft(iet  1*  by  Uoukcr,  &«at  whom  be  qiKko  on  ulninililo  yuwugg  od  that  pant. 
(**  SoelM.  Pulit}-,"  b'b.  iii.  •rot.  3.)  "  la  walicn  wliicli  conoesii  iIm  mUju  of  (.rod,  tiM 
moat  dutiAil  way  oa  our  pan  ta  to  tanb  whnl  L<oiI  halh  doae,  and  iriUi  imx-ktim  U 
ailniini  that  nXbm*  than  lo  diipnto  what  ti«f  in  coopwt;  ofmaaoa,  aaglil  lu  ith" 
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in  favour  of  either  of  the  disputed  forms  of  Church  goTemment.  The 
mere  fact  that  it  is  fairly  questioned  whether  tbeir  office  was  that  of 
temporary  evangelists  or  of  6xed  bishops  m  ouough  to  invalidate 
the  authoritative  character  of  their  examples.  "  If  they  acted  not 
as  bifihops,  nothing  con  be  drawn  from  their  example  necessarily 
enforcing  the  continuance  of  the  auperioiity  which  they  enjoj'od."* 
To  those  who  argue  "that  Timothy  and  Titus  might  ordain  and 
appoint  others  to  succeed  them  in  their  places,"  he  replies  that  the 
question  is  not,  "  what  they  might  do,  but  what  they  did."  "  Ij^either/' 
he  adds,  "  is  what  they  did  the  whole  question,  but  what  they  did 
with  an  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  doing  it,"  Whether  they  were 
bound  to  do  it  or  not  ?  If  the  former  view  bo  taken,  the  binding 
law  or  command  must  bo  produced,  "which  will  hardly  be  if  we 
embrace  only  the  rooeivod  canon  of  Scripture."  "  Thus  we  see  then," 
Sttlling6eet  eoucludes,  in  very  emphatic  termti,  this  part  of  his 
argument,  "that  neither  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  nor  the 
commands  for  a  right  exercise  of  the  office  committed  to  them,  nor 
the  whole  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  do  determine  any  one  form, 
of  government  to  be  necessary  in  the  Church  of  Qod."t 

The  special  actions  of  our  Lord  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  subject  are  examined.^  The  mission  of  the 
Apostles,  as  described  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  x.,Luke  vi.),  the  alleged 
primacy  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  relation  between  the  tw^vo  and  the 
seventy  disciples,  along  with  some  other  details.  All  are  discossed 
with  u  similar  conclusion.  Nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  of  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  fix  the  special  form  of  government 
for  the  Church.  Nothing  is  said  or  appointed  by  Him  which  is 
not  equally  applicable  to  a  "  diversity  of  particular  forms." 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  any  of  our  Lord's  actions,  or  in  any 
special  rules  laid  down  in  Scripture,  which  determine  the  necewjity 
of  a  particular  form  of  Church  government.  The  only  remaining 
argument  to  be  considered  is  that  which  arises  out  of  t/ie  prudice  of 
the  Apostles.  Stillingfleet  has  bestowed  great  pains  upoa  this  part 
of  his  argument ;  and,  notwithstanding  certain  irrelevancies  which 
marli:  more  or  less  the  whole  progress  of  his  reasoning,  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  in  English  theological  literature  at 
onco  more  cmnpact  and  exhaustive  on  the  subject.  It  divides  itself 
into  two  inquiries,  what  the  apostolic  practice  really  wasP  and, 
secondly,  how  far  it  is  binding  upon  us;  or,  in  hia  own  words, 
"  how  far  they  acted  for  the  determining  any  one  form  of  goTem- 
ment  as  necessary  for  the  Church."  g 

In  carrying  out  the  first  of  these  inquiriea  it  i»  eqwcially  necee- 
sary  to  free  onrselvea  ftom  prepooeessions.  "  Nothing  has  been  a 
more  fruitful  mother  of  mistakes  and  errors  than  the  looking  upon  the 
*  Partii.  chap.  iv.p.  188.      fPartii.  ch&p.  it. p.  188.      +  (Jbxp.w,     $  C3i«p.Tl.p.  3S3 
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pTBCtico  of  tlic  Primilivc  CliurcL  tliroujili  the  glass  of  our  owu  cus- 
toms." In  illiistrfltioa  tpf  tliiB.  he  quotL-B  tbc  Roman  Catholic  uae  of  thi> 
word  iiiiiem,  whenever  thoy  meet  with  it,  M  "^pply'i^g  to  the  *»crilici> 
of  tho  iiltftr ;  wborcoH  it  origiiinlly  mcnnt  only  the  public  Rorvico  of 
the  Charcli,  so  oaUcd  from  Iho  dismiRsion  of  the  praplo  niter  il  with 
an  Hf,  miua  ezi,  and  wns  et^ually  applied  to  the  service  of  the  cnte- 
ohnmens  [tiiissa  eaffr/iiimenorum)  and  the  aerrice  of  the  commuQii^nts 
{mitma  fitteiiuta),  "  which  aflerwards  (the  former  discipline  of  the 
Ctmrch  deeayiug)  oigross>.-d  tlio  name  mittt  \o  i(%-lf,  and  when  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ollarcaDie  up  among  Uic  Papists  it  WHSspproprtatcHl  to 
that,"  •  lu  tho  Homc  way  thn  Romanists  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ktaoxyyia'^  truiislating  the  phrase  XurotyydMTw  iuruf,  tacrlfican- 
tihwK  itiin,  "  although  it  be  not  only  contrary  to  the  Renae  of  the  word 
in  tho  New  Tritainciit,  but  to  the  exposition  of  Clirj'sostoni "  and 
othcnt.  Bat  it  is  nnncceRiary,  he  &ayd,  "  to  senreh  curioiuily  fur 
cxnmplcs  of  this  nbusivo  mode  of  argument."  The  subject  itself  i# 
ftdl  of  tliom — "  iw  the  urgiiment  for  tho  popular  election  of  po.'rtori* 
tVom  the  grammatical  aoiiso  of  tho  word  )(t\fiCTwCa,  for  Iny-eldei-s, 
fVom  the  name  irpttrfivrtfioi.,  and  modem  Kpiticupacy,  iwuTKonK,  lu 
SoTipture."t  II  Is  important,  therefore,  to  discrimiuato  aecurat«Iy  the 
osp  of  namcft,  and  to  dniw  eonrluBioiia  only  "  Irora  Ihu  ^^doub^^  d  prae- 
tico  of  the  apostolic  times,  if  that  cad  be  made  appear  what  it  waa." 

The  only  rial  guide  to  w  in  such  au  inquiry  arc  the  cuetoma  of 
tho  Jewifch  aynagogite,  to  which  tlie  ApoBtles,  beyond  quest  ion, 
oonformwl  in  planting  Christian  Churcheit.  This  la  argui-d  at 
great  length,  and  the  x'arious  points  of  analogy  hetwixt  the  Jotrish 
mrnagogue  and  the  IVimitive  Church  brought  out  in  detail.  ITieac 
arc  found  tu  consist  in  the  general  character  of  tho  public  service, 
the  ordination  of  Church  ofBixTB,  the  formation  of  prc-ftbyterieft  in 
the  eevoral  Churches,  niid  the  raodo  of  government  of  tho«o  pren- 
bytPricB,  Tlic  primillvo  orrler  of  public  worship  corresponded  to 
tluit  of  tho  syniigogue  in  the  following  (^ential  purtiuuliirs :  (1) 
public  fellowship  {mrutvia)  ;  (3)  solemn  prayers;  and  (Z)  reading 
and  exposition  of  Scripture.  Tho  well-known  passage  from  the 
"Second  Apology  of  .1  ait  in  MurtjT,"  rcnjieeling  the  primitive 
woi-dhip,  in  quoted  with  the  retnark,  "  Whut  could  bare  been  f^kcu 
with  greater  congrmty  and  cvirrespondency  to  the  Rj-nngogue,  abating 
theno(je8Barycibi»er%'ationof  the  EuehariM  as  proper  to  Cbrislianity?"J 
Tho  praotico  of  ordtiiation  wits  plainly  derived  from  tho  Nvuagfigue. 

"  Tbc  Prittidji  undor  tb«  Iiaw  were  never  <»r()ftin«d  by  inipontion  efhnnds, 
an  the  uldrri^  ami  rulers  nf  the  Hynnj^nitac  were ;  naA  if  any  of  thetn  cacae 
to  thsL  ulUee,  they,  ns  well  as  othcm.  lind  peculiar  doxi^atioD  and  a{|iOHit- 
meut  to  it.  It  ii  then  a  eommoa  mistiika  lo  think  that  tho  mtniEtdrs  of  tbo 
GosmI  Hucuvod  by  vowti  of  cormiipandeacc  and  aaakigy  to  the  priMt  audor 
the  Law — which  nuatako  liath  been  the  ori^al  of  maoy  errors.  ^ 


•  l>i>.  p.  »8. 
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Througli  tbe  application  of  the  name  of  priests  to  Gospel  ministers, 
from  a  natural  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  name  among  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  has  sprung  in  process  of  time  all  the  sacrificial  ideas 
connected  with  the  name,  and,  finally,  the  mass  itself.  So  he  argues. 
As  the  feet  of  ordination  was  derived  from  the  synagogue,  so  the 
special  mode  of  it,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  number  of  per- 
sons authorized  to  confer  it,  and  its  supposed  eflcct,  were  all  drawn 
from  the  same  source.  These  features  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
originally  nothing  more  than  copies  from  the  Jewish  Church.  The 
one  grew  out  of  the  other  in  natural  manner — the  younger  institu- 
tion out  of  the  old,  taking  some  of  its  most  characteristic  peculiarities 
and  stamping  them  with  a  new  life  and  meaning.  The  very  same 
process  of  development  was  repeated  in  both  cases.  The  right  of 
ordination,  for  example,  was  at  first  common  to  any  presbyter  among 
the  Jews.  Every  one,  himself  regularly  ordained,  had  the  power  of 
ordaining  disciples  as  Maimonides  expressly  affirms,  and  also  the 
Qemaia  Babylonia,  as  quoted  by  Sclden.*  But  in  course  of  time 
this  liberty  was  restrained,  and  it  wa.s  agreed  that  none  should 
ordain  others  without  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  sanction,  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Sanhedrim — the  a^x'^'rovo-T^yo^-  The  same  change 
gradually  sprung  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  At  first,  as  Jerome 
tells  us,t  "  the  presbyters  did  rule  the  Church  in  common — com- 
muni  presbj-tesorum  concilio  Ecclesiaj  gubernantur."  They  enjoyed 
alike  the  power  of  ordaining  other  presbyters.  Stillingfleet  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  this  from  patristic  and  even  Papal  autho- 
rity, and  especially  enters  into  a  long  discussion  as  to  the 
consistency  of  Jerome  and  the  true  opinions  of  Aerius,  both  of 
whom  appear  so  in  the  controversj'  respecting  presbytery  and 
Episcopacy.  There  can  be  no  fair  question,  he  thinks,  that  Jerome 
consistently  maintains  the  original  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops, 
while  asserting  at  the  same  time  that  the  superiority  of  the  bishop 
was  an  "apostolical  tradition,"  or  a  custom  which  might  be  traced  to 
the  apostolic  age.  The  truth  was,  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
ordination  by  all  presbyters  alike  bad  a  tendency  to  create  division, 
and  so  the  right  became  restricted  as  previously  among  the  Jews. 

"  The  main  controversy  is  where  this  restraint  began,  and  by  whose  act ; 
whether  by  any  act  of  the  Apostles,  or  only  by  the  prudence  of  the  Church 
itself,  aa  it  was  with  the  Sanhedrim.  Bat  in  order  to  our  peace,"  he  adds,] 
"I  see  no  such  necessity  of  deciding  it,  both  parties  granting  that  in  the 
Chorch  anch  a  restraLat  was  laid  upon  the  liberty  of  ordaining  presbyters  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  that  power  may  bo  rcBtrained  still,  granting  it  to  be  radi- 
cally and  intrinsically  in  them." 

To  hold  it  expedient  notwithstanding  this  radical  power  of  ordi- 
•  P.  272.  t  Hieronym,  in.  1  Tit    Ir.,  p.  273.  *  ii  ohap.  iv.  p.  278. 
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nulion  iti  preHbytera  Ibat  the  right  ithould  only  bo  exercised  by  u 
mipurior  order  in  the  ('hurrli,  aii<l  t^  linld  that  rrcKbytoriiui  onUna- 
(iiia  is  in  itself  es«ntittUy  unlawful,  are  two  outiruly  distinct  pro- 
potitioDs;  und  the  latter  opinion  lie  "dares  with  some  confidence 
oK^-t-rt  lo  bp  a  litrunger  to  our  Chun*h  of  Kugluud,"  hh  bo  will  after- 
«'»i-(Ib  Hbow  more  fully.  As  to  AoritiH,  \it  muiutains  that  bis  special 
'  heresy  wa«  not  at  all  the  aBsorlion  of  the  identity  iu  order  of  pres- 
r»  «ud  bisbaptf,  in  inhich  reapect  bo  only  uj^ccd  witb  Jerome, 
iCitiiii--,  Auibrusv,  Clirywwtom,  Tlicodort-t,  Tbcopbylnct ;  but  bis 
having  carried  out  thi»  opinion  to  the  extent  of  "  separating  from 
l)i»ih<)]i»  nnd  their  churebea  bcciiu^e  they  wcfo  bishops :" — 

"  WlicrcHH  barl  bis  mere  opinion  about  tiixbopx  lie«n  the  gr(>mid  nf  bi« 
beiug  coudctQitod,  tti»ro  cui  he  no  roiuion  oosigiud  why  thio  heresy,  if  it 

'viTv  tboQ  thought  HO,  wiut  not  luoatiooed  either  by  SucrutiM.   Tbooduret. 

!8o70iucD,  orEvn^rius,  before wboso time  he  lived.  Bat  for  Epi|jhnitiii,t luid 
Ittgiuline,  who  liBVc  liHte<I  him  in  the  roll  nf  htrc-tieH.  it  cither  wiis  for 
ihtf^AeticiU  opiniODD  inaintainod  by  him — <ir  lh<.'y  toole  the  nime  hftrlie, 
{ajid  it  n  evident  they  ofteu  did),  for  unu  who  iipmi  n  iniilt4.T  of  diflVrent 

I  opinion  iVorn  iho  pruKOnt  eeuee  of  the  Ohiiroh.  did  proceetl  tu  oiukii  Hvpara* 

I'tiniiit  fnini  Lhi>  iinily  of  the   Cothulic  Church,  wbi>-b  I  take  to  be  tho  truest 

jkccouiit  of  th«  rcpiitod  borcHy  nf  Avrias."^ 

After  dwelling  briefly  upon  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
rpfrform  tbe  ceremony  of  ordination  uniong  the  Jews  und  equally  in 
the  Primitive  Church — thrue  iu  each  CHse — und  also  of  the  »uppoaed 
[frfTcot  of  the  reception  of  the  Divine  presence  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  Stil- 
Uufiect  proceeds  to  draw  hid  argument  to  a  close  iu  three  propoai- 
WDB  which  embrace  at  the  same  time,  he  eaya,  "  the  full  resolution  *' 
of  ull  the  points  eorresponding  betwixt  tbe  Sanhedrim  and  the 
Vriraitive  Chnrrb.  Ho  introduees  bin  propositions  by  a  statement  as 
to  tbe  originid  meaning  of  'Eiriwiamoc,  tbe  inteution  of  which,  he 
nays,  waa  "  to  qualify  the  importance  of  tbe  word  prenh^ier  to  a  aense 
pnqwr  to  the  Gospfl  state,"  Piimarily  the  word  import*-d  "duty 
more  than  honour,"  and  was  "  not  a  title  abore  pmibyter,  but  rather 
nitod  by  way  of  diniinution  and  qualification  of  the  power  implied  in 
tlio  nnuiLi  of  presbyter."  Having  cleored  this  point,  all  that  he  has  to 
say  eouwming  the  settlement  of  the  Primitive  Church  by  the 
Apoatles  may  be  summed  up  as  foUowH : — First,  tJiat  we  have  no 
such  certainly  of  apontoliral  practices  as  can  constitute  a  Dirinc 
riglit ;  secondly,  (hut  there  ia  no  cvidonco  that  tho  Apostles  bound 
thoQUolTes  to  any  one  fixed  course  in  modelling  Churchei! ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  did  Ibis,  their 
example  would  not  necessarily  bind  us-f 

He  orgnoH  tbe  fact  of  tbeso  points  at  considerable  length,  from  tho 
equivalency  of  the  names  of  bishop  nud  presbyter  tn  the  New  Teata> 
•  P»rt  ii.  «l»p.  yi.  p.  877.  f  Do,  p.  W7. 
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men!  fAfts  xi.  :J0  ;  xiv.  23;  xxTiii.  17;  1  Tim.  iil  1 ;  Titns  i.  5) ;  from 
the  "  defectiveness,  ambiguity,  partiality,  and  repugnancy "  of  the 
reeonls  of  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles.* 
The  clear  impossihib'ty  of  making  oat  any  jnn  rfiWnwm  for  Chnrcli 
government  from  Scripture  has  driven  controversialists,  he  says, 
"  to  follow  the  scent  of  the  game  into  this  wood  of  antiquity,  where 
it  is  easier  to  lose  ourselves  than  to  find  that  which  we  are  upon  the 
pursuit  of."  He  has,  perhaps,  coloured  strongly  his  pictureof  the  un- 
certainty of  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  hut  those  who  have  most  critically 
examined  the  subject  will  be  the  most  likely  to  agree  with  him.  He 
speaks  with  pcciJiar  force  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  from  the  close  of  the 
Acts  of  the  ApostJea  to  "  the  middle  of  Trajan  "  as  a  temput  SSnfXov, 
in  the  words  of  Scaliger.t  Christian  antiquity  is  then  most  defective 
unhappily  when  its  light  would  have  been  most  useful.  The  lists  or 
catalogues  of  bishops  set  down  by  many  ecclesiastical  annalists  he 
treats  very  slightly,  fineebius^  found  it  no  easy  matter  "  to  find  out 
who  succeeded  the  Apostles  in  the  churches  planted  by  them."  What 
becomes  then  of  the  "  unquestionable  line  of  succession  and  the  large 
diagrams  made  of  the  Apostolical  Churches,  with  every  one's  name 
set  donn  in  his  order?  "§  Irenajus  is  found  attributing  the  tradition 
of  Apostolical  doctrine  "  to  the  succession  of  presbj-tcrs  which  before 
ho  had  done  to  biahops."||     He  asserts  not  only — 

"  Tho  succession  of  prosbytei-s  to  the  Apostles,  but  likewise  attributes  the 
sHcceiuiiif  J:'i>mo}'utiis  to  these  veiy  preBbyters,  What  strange  confusion  must 
this  raise  in  any  one's  mind  that  seeks  for  a  succession  of  episcopal  power 
above  presbyters  from  the  Apostles  by  the  testimony  of  Ireniens,  when  he  so 
plainly  attributes  both  the  succession  to  presbyters  and  the  episcopacy  too 
which  he  speaks  of.  ....  But  it  is  not  IrenieuB  alone  who  tells  us 
that  presbyters  succeed  the  Apostles.  Eveo  Cyprian,  who  pleads  so  much  for 
obedience  to  the  bishops,  as  they  were  then  constituted  in  the  Chnrch,  yet 
speaks  often  of  his  Compresbyteri ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  Florentius 
Papianus,  he  attributes  apostolical  sacoession  to  all  that  were  Pnopositi, 
wluch  name  itnphes  not  the  relation  (of  bishops)  to  presbyters  as  over  them, 
but  to  the  people,  and  is  therefore  common  both  to  bishops  and  presbyters. 
Jerome  salth  ttiat  presbyters  arc  Jovo  ApcsUihintm ,  and  that  they  do  Aposto- 
Hc(i  fjriidiii  am-reilerf ;  and  the  so  much  m^ni£cd  Ignatius  rptajHrtpoi  ii^ 
r^&mv  ovyilpiov  ru*  amjoroiXuty,  that  lite  pretb^m  maefded  in  the  plaee  of  the 
heui'h  iif  ApitstUit"  ^ 

Tho  sum  of  his  argument  ia  that  no  clear  line  of  Episcopal 
succession  can  be  traced  in  many  cases.  The  claim  of  a/ew  dirinum 
for  Episcopacy  implies  that  in   all  cases  the  Apostles  in  "with- 

•  P.  294.  t  p.  208.  J  lib.  iii.  c.  iv.  §  P.  297. 

H  Lib.  iv.  uip.  iii.  Tho  passage  of  Ireatoua  is  as  follows  : — "  Quapropter  iis  qui  in 
Ecclotna  sunt  FrcsbytcriB  obatidire  oportet,  bis  qui  SQCceraionem  liabeat  &)>  Apostolis, 
sicat  ostondimus,  qui  cum  l!!piscopB.tua  Buoceasione,  charisma  vtritatis  oertom  Manndom 
placitum  patris  acceperimt."— /irn.  p.  307. 

1  Part  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  308. 
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[AitiwinR  frooi  the  goremment  of  Charohes  did  substitute  etngk 

>  §uooo©d  them."    Bui  the  STidenco  for  tliis  ej^regiouoly 

I OTCD  in  Uie  most  oonspicnoitH  churcli«i.    In  Rome,  for  oxainjile — 

Ths  HDCoeasian  is  a»  muddy  ax  iho  Tilwr  iLtelf.  for  liere  TorUiUinii, 
ifimifl,  »ad   MTunl  otheni  pUcv  Clemcnl  aett  U>  P«l«r :    trpntrii^t   and 
set  Aiuelfttuti  Iwforo  lihu ;  Kpipbauiiis  and  OpUtun,  both  AiiaRlutoa 
[  and  Clolus  ;  Auj^ustiuos  uiid  Uauasoe.  >viUt  t>tl)«i»r  make  AjuicJ«UlMi  Ct»tua, 
Bud  UntiH  all  to  pi'ecfdf  him.     Wliat  \s»y  «liiill  wu  flud  to  extricate  oar- 
Bh-ea  Diit  or  this  lubj-rinih.  8o  m  tn  rMonuilo  it  with  ttto  fprtaioty  of  tho 
[farm  of  gowmmcnt  in  Lb«  Apoetl«i'  times  ?  "  "^ 

Ilaring  sfaown  how  little  certainty  there  in  of  any  divinely-fixed 

[form  of  (3iun'li  jjovemment  in  the  apostolic  age,  he  proi-eed^  to 
[•how  how  iho  Aportles  ppohahly  acted  "  aeoording  to  the  soxeral 
jeircunistanccw  of  pliia-s  und  persons  which  they  had  to  deitl  with." 
He  akelefaeH.  in  other  vrords.  the  lbmin!i'»n  nf  the  CTiristiun  Chureh 
toeotdin^  lo  the  Tiutural  hiw  of  dcTclopinciit  which  it  ai>pcars  to  him 
to  hare  followed.  His  id««  i»  tho  gcnuinclr  hiatorie  one,  that  tho 
govppnnioiit  of  the  Chui-ch  ndapted  itself  to  eircumstaiiew,  nnd  the 
varj'ing  inrroaw  of  the  community  of  believers  in  different  district*. 
A  small  nnniber  of  heliererH  did  not  require  the  same  niunber  of 
teiicher**  nnd  gov<'ntorM  as  "  a  great  Churrh  did,"  In  sotne  <siaee 
a.  single  pAstor,  with  deacons  under  bini,  ira**  all  that  was  needed ;  and 
"every  mich  single  pastor  was  a  bishop,  in  tho  sense  that  he  had 
none  ahoTO  to  command  him,"  but  not,  of  eourse,  in  tho  *i)ooittl  senw 
of  buving  pn>abvtei-s  under  him.  In  lar<^r  ehurche^;,  consisting  of 
a  multitude  of  deacons,  ho  suppones  that  the  j»ovDniraont  was  settled 
in  "a  college  of  preftbj-ters."  This  is  bin  interpretation  of  the 
ApcMtleit'  "ordaining  elders  in  every  city,  and  Paul's  culling  for  the 
Mdcrs  iratn  Kpbcfiu/,  and  hin  writing  to  the  bishops  (presbyters)  and 
'  deacons  of  Philii>pi."  +  *'  We  have  many  remaining  footsteps,"  he 
saya,  "  of  aach  a  college  of  presbyters  cetablishcd  in  the  most  populous 
ehurchoii  in  the  apcyjtoUeal  time«."  Among  th«M  preabyters  some 
attended  most  Uy  ruling,  others  labountd  moMt  in  praKhing,  bat  none 
of  them  were  lay  flderx  in  the  dogmatic  Presbyterian  sense.  For  any 
preabyttH'  in  the  New  Testament  sense  is  also  a  bishop,  and  is 
dcsmbed  as  hnvitig  pastoral  charge  uvcr  a  flock,  whtch  is  inconsi&tmt 
with  the  notion  of  a  lay  elder.  X 

So  far  he  inippn»r«  tho  Choreh  to  hare  developed  in  the  npostolir 
I ;  and  in  a  subsetjurnt  chapter  $  bo  traees  ita  further  development 
the  constitution  of  a  president  or  bl^op  in  the  Kpeeinl  sense  nvor 
^•aeh  college  of  pre«hytpr».  In  the  second  centuiy  thli  manner  of 
govcmmeofe  in  the  Church  appears  clrarly:  the  bishop  sitting  as 
tho  »nr3  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  presbyters  Sn  vwiipmm.  rSr 
twwntAK^,  as  Ignatius  cxpresseth  it,  acting  as  the  common  cotmell 
•  I'm*  ii,  t-h»p.  W.  p.  122.  \  D*.  p,  JW.  ;  P.  S»7.  i  U-  «■  *li. 
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of  the  Ohurch  to  the  bishops — the  bishop  being  bs  iho  i^^fov  *^ 
iniikirjiat,  nnfiworing  to  tho  ay>xi»»  t^t  trdA<«>f,  and  the  proahyters  an  the 
fim/Xif  r^  (KxAijo^t,  HllfiWeriug  Ui  the  /JovA^  m^  JKafrriff  mAiv,  as  Origeo 
compares  them  (C.  Celituni,  1.  iii.),  whereby  be  iullj  ilLscribtw  the  fonn 
of  government  in  bis  time  in  tbe  Church,  which  wiw  b)-  an  ecole- 
Moatical  eeiiate,  and  a  Praddent  in  it,  ruling  tho  eocicty  of  ChnatiuLS 
in  ever}'  eity,'  We  need  not  irocc  further  his  hii*t<irical  picture, 
nccording  to  which  churchco  gradually  extended  from  cJtiee  to  the 
Giirrouiuliii;;  vilhiges,  and  tiiuiico  cnlnrgod  into  diooL-ee*t,  und  subse- 
queutly  iutu  inovinews.  TKe  result  of  the  whwie  ig  to  bring  out  the 
varying  human  clemcni.  which  entered  into  the  growth  of  the  Church. 
Thu  govcraraent  woa  the  rcault,  not  of  any  special  Divine  law,  but  of 
u  EUCucHsion  «tl  laws,  upringiug  up  "  otCOtdini;  to  the  scvertd  Hlutos 
and  conditionswhcrcin  tho  Church  vnw."  And  '*  as  it  gradnnlly  grow 
up,  »o  wft»  the  power  of  the  Church  by  niulxuil  conwnt  fitted  to  its 
Btati>  in  its  scvoml  uges-t  In  further  cvidenix'  of  which,  it  is  found, 
B«  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  werp  several  churches,  such  as  the 
ancient  Scottish  Chiireh,  without  any  bishops  for  n  long  time;  and 
other  ehurchea,  he  alleges,  "which  discontinued  bishops  for  a  ^:reat 
while  where  they  had  been." 

I''inaUy,  the  laet  of  bis  three  propomtions  remain,  even  if  a  stronger 
case  could  be  made  out  for  a  uniform  Apostolical  practice  as  to 
Church  govoniment,  vix.,  that  nuuh  a  ]iraetiu«  would  not  be  necesdarily 
binding  upon  us,  JIany  things  were  done  by  the  Apostles  which 
were  suitable  merely  to  the  exigeni:icB  of  tho  Primitive  (Church,  and 
carried  with  them  no  binding  force  after  the  o<x^axion  for  them  had 
passed  away. 

"Loliui}*  one  cousiiler  but  theHo  few  ptulieuJsre,"  he  saysi  "  and  judge 
how  fur  the  ploftdera  fur  n  I>ivLue  ri^tbt  of  Apostolical  practice  do  look 
apou  t]i«m8ttlve8  wt  liouuil  uou  to  olitcurwUiom  ;  iis  dipping  in  Uaptism,  the 
DM  of  Love-fcftSte,  Community  of  Gnodx,  tlif  Holy  Kise,  by  T«rtt)UiMi.  called 
dgttafnluin  oratiimi*  (de  Oi-nt.) ;  yet  none  look  upon  bbemMlves  as  Itound 
to  obiierve  lh«ni  now,  and  y«t  all  acknowledge  1h«m  to  have  been  the 
pneticu  of  thu  AposUttt).} 

His  roncluding  review  of  the  opinions  of  reformed  Divines  is 
extremely  interesting.  Ilut  we  cannot  do  more  than  indicate  its 
general  purport.  He  ebows,  beyond  nil  dieput#,  that  tho  most 
dislinguisbed  divines  of  the  KugUsh  Rofoi-mation — Craumer,  Whit- 
gtft>  Parker,  llookor.  and,  latiT,  Cosiii-i,  Low,  Bi-idgee,  Sutoliffe, 
and  King  James  himself — were  all  of  opinion  that  no  definite 
form  of  Cbuixjh  govominent  was  laid  down  in  Scripture,  or  com- 
manded the  Church  of  Ciod  (very  nearly  Whit  gift's  words  in  his 
reply  to  Cartwright).  Ho  quotes  the  detailed  opinions  of  Hales  rind 
Chillingworth  to  the  same  etfect.  He  then  wlds  the  testimony  of 
•  P.  36S.  +  P.  37*.  i  P.  8«. 
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.divines  in  abundunrc,  uiid  of  Icumed  mm,  parliculnrlv  Hutoii 
Oniias.     ^Ul  these  "a»>crt  in  terms  Ihut  the  iorm  of  Cliurch 

<  goTernment  does  not  depend  upon  any  uualtcrAble  kur,  but  is  left 
to  the  pruilencc  and  discrettaa  of  «very  particular  Church  to  dctcr- 
miue  it  aeeordiug  to  itts  suitubleueeu  to  Iho  stutt!,  cundition,  and 

'  temper  of  (lie  peopk>  whereof  it  conmsts,  oud  conduceabloDess  to  the 
ends  ibr  which  il  is  iiwtitutod."  OUicrs,  such  tui  Calvin,  Bexa, 
Mehuicthon,  whiii;  holding  Prcabytcrhou  puribv  to  be  the  primitive 
form,  yet  approre  of  Kpincopacy  ia  epooiul  cirvumatonces  aa  lawlul 
and  expedient.  Others  still,  while  judging  Jtlpiscopacy  to  be  the 
primitire  fomi,  do  not  hold  it  to  bo  ■*  unalterably  binding,  but  that 
thtiee  ohurnhoa  which  are  without  it  are  truly  oongtituted  churches,  and 
their  mioistcrti  lawfully  ordained  by  mere  prc-sbytere,  TTiIb  is  givim 
as  tHe  opinion,  not  only  of  Jewel,  but  of  I'leld,  Downam,  Saravia 
Andrews,  and  ethers.  "  The  stoutest  ohiunpiona  for  Episcopuov  before 
thvir  lute  unhappy  difiaioiw,"  he  »aya,  "acknowled)^-d  thut  ordiim- 
tion,  performed  by  pi'e8b)*ter9  in  oases  of  neceeaity,  ia  valid,  which  I 
bare  olrosdy  shown  doth  evidently  prove  that  Episcopal  govcnmuntt 
is  not  founded  ujtnn  any  uuiiltemble  iJivine  right."  * 

Tkle  closes  his  lengthened  argument,  in  which  he  believes  that  ho 
has  laid  down  "a  aure  foundation  for  pcucu  and  union."  The  result 
of  the  whole  has  been  "  to  prnvc  that  the  fono  of  Church  government 
16  a  mere  mutter  of  prudence,  regulated  by  the  word  of  (iod." 
Prudence,  therefore,  us  the  Hnt  principle  which  must  be  used  in  the 
Ksettlameut  of  the  Ohnrch.     The  second  principle  in,  that  the  form 

^  of  govwnment  is  the  best  which,  according  to  principles  of  Christian 
prudence,  comes  ncnrest  to  apostolical  practice,  and  tends  most  to 
advance  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Churoh.  Whut  this  form  is  hr 
does  not  prosuuc  to  deturmiue;  but  no  better  key  to  its  disoitvery 
can  bo  given  than  the  odviee  of  "  lua  late  Majesty  of  glorious 
saemorj"  to  divines  of  differing  opinions,  to  "lay  uside  privato 
intarwts,  and  reduoo  EpiwKipucy  mid  l'rei«bytery  into  such  a  woU- 
proporlioned  form  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  may  best 
resemble  the  apostolical  and  primitive  times,  so  far  forth  as  the  dif- 
ferent Donditiona  of  the  tiines,  and  the  exigencies  of  nil  considei^ihle 
oirouDutanoas,  will  admit."  t  The  elemeoits  of  such  a  Church 
coni<titntion  are — 1.  The  restoration  of  pnjsbytcrs  as  the  senate 
to  the  bi»ibup.  'i.  The  ouatRiction  of  dioceses,  and  appointment  of 
binhops  at  least  in  ever}'  county  town.  A.  The  couslont  preaching 
of  the  bishop,  and  residence  in  his  dioci'se.  4.  The  aotomnity  of 
ordinutiuus,  with  the  couwnt  of  the  people.  5.  The  ob»ervatioo  of 
provincial  sj-uods  twice  ever)'  year.     ti.  The  employment  of  none  in 

*  CkKp.  viif.  p.  431. 

t  Chulo*  I.    SeoHid  Pspor  to  Uic  SLinlitan  U.  Nawpoat. 
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judging  church  matters  but  the  clergy  I  finally,  whatever  form  of 
goveroment  is  determinod  upon  by  lawful  authority  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  so  &r  as  it  contaiBS  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of 
Qod.  The  very  fact  that  the  determination  of  Church  government 
is  a  matter  of  liberty,  makes  the  government  binding  when  onoe 
lawfully  determined. 

Such  was  the  ideal  Church  of  StiUingfleet,  probably  of  many  of 
the  younger  and  more  thoughtAil  clergy,  on  the  eve  of  the  Kestors- 
fion.  Unhappily,  their  voice  was  unheard,  (h:  at  leaet  iminfiuential. 
The  old  parties  represented  by  Baxter  and  Calamy  on  one  side,  and 
Sheldon  and  Morley  on  the  other,  exasperated  and  hardened  hy  their 
long  struggle,  eontinoed  for  a  time  to  wrangle  with  one  another. 
Both  were  alike  incapable  of  rising  above  the  dogmatisms  which 
eudaved  them,  and  which  had  desolated  the  country'.  The  end  was 
Bu£iciently  moumiul,  and  bears  mournful  consequences  unto  this 
day ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  thoughts  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion will  preTiiil  on  this  as  oa  other  subjects,  and  we  may  see  the 
end,  OS  StiUingfleet,  in  his  concluding  sentence,  dares  to  hope,  "  of 
our  strange  divisions  and  unchristian  animosities,  while  we  pretend 
to  serve  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

John  Ttlixkm. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  TltE  PITTSIQirE  OF  TILE 
RURAL  POPULATION. 


THERE  art-  pivnty  of  mca  umung  Lta  who  Ukc  an  intorcst  in 
studjmg  Uiu  movoiucnt  of  eociely  ft-om  books,  in  ven:jiiig  und 
tUustniting  the  gcDoTul  \uwa  uf  pulitical  economy,  ami  dRiiriiig  uut 
thooric£  of  national  progi'cas  fnnn  iivonigeii  ou  u  grout  koiiU?.  Actual 
obaon-atton  of  definite  objects  wilkui  a  limited  range  of  ru<ioii  is  much 
rarer;  but  after  all.  ibin  is  tlie  foutidiitiou  upon  which  all  genctul 
Tiewft  must  be  built,  and  it  vould  be  n'ell  if  more  of  us  applied  ourwlvoa 
Atrictly  and  patiently  to  this  hambler,  but  hnnliy  toss  intereittiDf;  ta«k. 
The  olerg}'  of  the  country  districts  oro  particularly  w«ll  placed  for 
jnakiiig  obscrTalionit.  It  seems  much  to  be  dc8irf?d  that  evt-ry  new 
incnmbcnt,  on  his  iTi<ilallation  in  his  parish)  should  set  this  us  an 
object  before  him:  coUcet  aiid  i-egister  fact^,  sanitiuyr  educiuioual, 

oral,  and  economic;  review  them  fn)in  tunc  to  time,  and  in  the 
ipcai»M  of  yours  coDitnunJcatc  them  to  the  world.     I'or  myiicll',  I 

ay  Bay,  looking  back  at  a  recidenco  in  the  sami.-  rural  totality  for 

«nty  years,  thtt  I  much  rogr^t  my  having  neglected  to  make  such 

^Dbwrvutioas  from  the  first.    Contracted  m  my  held  of  view  muMt  bv, 

couQol  doubt  that  it  would,  nerortholese,  hare  furQiahed  a  variety 
of  data  from  which  to  draw  conclimions  as  to  the  state  of  things  over 
a  much  wider  area.  A  country  pciriith  of  about  800  iuhabitauts, 
bordering  upon,  and  closely  connected  with,  u  amall  market  town»  not 
Su  from  two  considerable  countn'  towns  hut  at  a  distance  from  the 
groat  muiuiocturuig  centrea,  within  u,  few  iiiUm  of  tho  sea-coast,  and 
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two  hours  by  rail  fVoni  the  metropolis,  may  bo  taktm  a^  a  type  of  a 
va&t  number, and  the  obHt-rratianfl  whirh  maybe  made  upon  its  siicial 
atate  mufit  be  generally  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 

Hot  such  Te«ult«  of  my  experience  as  now  occur  to  me  are  here 
given  with  a  view  to  elicit  tlio  observatitin  of  others,  who  may  have 
had  Mtmilar  opportmiities  with  myiw^lf,  uiid  have  made  a  betler  uso  of 
them.  I  am  inclint'd  to  think  that  the  dwellers  in  the  town?i  know 
very  little  about  the  iiik-riur  ccoaomics  of  the  nirul  purta  of  the 
country,  und  ctct.  ctrau;  that  a  gruut  deal  of  our  legislation  is  cou- 
ecquentty  bucd  upon  a  one-sided  view  of  the  Tcquiromoats  of  the 
class  for  whoco  benefit  it  i»  intended ;  and  that  an  interchange  of 
ideas  and  tDforniation  upon  these  siihjectit  between  town  and  oountty 
may  be  found  verj-  advantageous  for  both. 

First  then,  with  regard  to  the  physitul  condition  of  the  moiis  of 
the  people,  I  am  induced,  from  my  own  locnl  observation,  to  lake  a 
very  unfavourable  view  of  it,  and  T  am  aiixJouM  to  know  whether  my 
view  is  supported  or  contravened  by  the  experience  of  othera  else- 
where. Tht!  ]»hysical  condition  of  the  people  necms  to  me  to  be 
slowly  and  graduBlly,  but  still  to  aome  extejit,  deterioratinf^.  The 
strength  and  health  of  both  men  and  women  seem.  lo  nliow  smiptoms 
of  a  gradual  decline.  Some  people  in  our  parish  live  to  a  great  age, 
possibly  the  average  age  of  the  jnng-llved  is  a«  great  or  grentt^r  than 
ever.  I  do  not  know  that  more  cliildrcn  die  pi'cniattirely ;  the  mortality 
in  this  clasa  ta  by  no  mcotiit  great  as  oompai-ed  with  what  we  hear 
of  elsowbert".  We  seem  indee<l  to  bo  eminently  e.vempt  from  Ihe 
scourge  of  infant  mortality  which  appears  tii  be  m»  rife  in  other 
localitiBs,  and  under  other  conditions.  Among  the  mura  of  the 
pLMjplu  death  in  childbed  is  among  the  rarest,  of  all  accidents.  I 
remi'mlxT  when  I  used  lo  regard  Uyron's  cxt'liimution,  "  rcosuntis 
bring  forth  in  safety!"  as  a  rhetorical  Sight;  but  I  tind  it  is  literally 
true  to  il*^  fullest  extent.  I  can  rccnll  but  one  instance  to  the  con- 
trary among  the  hundreds  of  birth><  that  hiive  occurred  wilhiii  my 
obson-ation ,  and  that  was  in  the  caw  of  the  birth  of  twiiu.  On  tUe 
otiior  band,  the  caaes  of  serious  injury  after  childbirth  Irom  the  wont 
of  prompt  or  expert  medical  iiKsistauee,  from  premature  exertion, 
fr«m  ignorance  and  careleasucss,  from  conHtitutiounI  di.-bUity,  ill- 
fceding,  and  other  cuuaec<,  form  u  peculiar  tiet-ofif  to  this  peculiar 
immunity.  I  cannot  donbt,  however,  that  our  improved  medical 
arrangements,  and  science,  and  the  extension  of  charily,  both  public 
and  private,  huve  done,  and  are  conliniiallv  doing  more  and  more,  to 
mitigate  these  evil  results,  and  to  save  both  life  und  health,  as  far  on 
they  are  affected  by  the  incidents  of  childbirtJi. 

We  may  further  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  much  diminished 
malignity  of  the  most  infectious  and  dangerous  disorders.  "We  liaro, 
no  doubt,  much  to  complain  of  in  the  recklessiwas  exhibited  by  the 
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poor  ia  rcgnrd  to  prccuutious  ogain»t  infection.  While  cveir  one 
ictiilly  sliuns  and  floca  his  neighbour,  often  retufin^  liim  tli<?  tom- 
,c9t  ottcntioD  of  charity,  under  the  iutliction  of  t^mall  ix>x  imd 
Morlot  fever,  tho  patient  has  no  idcn  of  "keeping  himself  to  himseif," 
nor  I'ogarth)  for  a  mouiout  the  dnng^r  to  othurs  of  communicating,. 
vHth  thi'Ui.  One  can  hardly  wondc>i*,  indeed,  ut  either 'the  cme  or  the' 
other,  when  <me  sees  how  extraordinarily  cnpricious  the  infection  of 
thcao  diauaaea  seems  fo  be  ;  how  often  it  bafllc^  every  rruBoiiuhle  pre- 
cuution,  and  again,  how  often  the  mo«t  expu«e<l  to  it  uuaccount^ibly 
e«capo  it.  I  have  hardly  seen  a  csae  of  direct  communication  of 
'let  fever  botwoon  two  oontiguouR  cottugw,  though  it  diirts  aboot 

m  one  spot  to  another,  between  which  no  cniBmunieation  can  bo 
traced  a6  bU.  The  progroM  of  small-pox  would  i<eeni  to  he  just  the 
roverse.  But  with  respect  to  these?  ^at  discajtcs,  I  should  say  that 
tho  mortality  they  canse  is  small  compared  with  the  alarm  and 
distrast  they  inspire.  I  cannot  doubt  these  feelinga  are  derived 
from  ancient  tradition ;  from  the  impression  inherited  from  earlier 
genemlion»,  when  they  were  felt  and  known  to  ho  much  more  deadly 
then  they  now  are.  Medical  skill,  and  combined  therewith,  healthier 
hahitH,  and  po»nhlr  better  food,  twrlainly  more  care  luid  humane 
attention,  have  doul>llcs.<!  done  much  te  alleviate  these  dinordcrs,  and 
so  far  have  prolonged  and  ameliorated  tho  lot  of  human  life. 

(Jf  the  improvement  in  the  medical  skill  now  ncecssiblo  to  the 
pooicft  class  of  tho  nital  community  there  can,  I  suppose,  be  no 
doubt,  nor  of  the  ineroosod  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained. 
This  ia  a  great  gain,  though,  Mrango  to  say,  it  is  not,  jierhaps,  an 
unmixed  good.  In  .serious  oases,  no  doubt,  tho  uid  of  the  niediuul 
[nraclitioner  is  readily  sought  and  obtained,  good  treatment  of  coaes 
is  provided,  bud  treatment  nvoidod.  But  in  ea&ea  of  less  sw-ming 
importance,  whore  the  patient,  or  his  txiends  do  not  think  it  wortli 
while  to  Bj^ly  to  the  doctor,  there  U  not,  I  apprchon<l,  the  somo 
amount  of  cmpirictil  knowledge  to  fall  back  upon  an  in  former  time?, 
when  tlic  poor  wtro  thrown  moro  on  their  own  rcifources,  and  made 
to  depend  more  upon  tho  simple  medicines  and  dietetics  of  the  wise 
women  of  the  village.  The  utter  helplessness  of  the  poor  in  common 
caaea  of  domestic  thcmpcutir-a  is  very  striking,  and  its  results  often 
Tory  deplorable.  Again,  while  it  ia  impoa^bLo  to  doubt  that  tho  m- 
ore«edattention  of  society  generally  to  sanitarj*  rulcsand  precautions 
hoa  bad  snmo  efleot  upon  the  welUbciug  even  of  the  lowest  classes,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  think  that  these  classes  have  theuuolves  nttaiued, 
us  yet,  to  uny  semtiblc  impression  of  their  advantage  or  necessity.  Any 
impruvement  that  is  mode,  ia  made  and  must  be  nioiutuiued  by 
catomal  premure  ;  by  the  unremitting  advice  and  (Kiticitution  of  tho 
clergy  and.  other  well-wishcru  ;  by  the  authority  of  tho  landlord  ;  by 
tho  actual  stress  of  law  enforced  by  the  guardians  and  the  magistrates. 

VOL.  X.  » 
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The  iHOdlcrtLs  ofcottagtM  in  the  oounlry  are,  lo  a  great  extent,  men 
of  v(>iy  emsU  moans  tinil  voty  IiiaiU.>«l  uDiI<;rB(undiiigK,  uud  the  en- 
lightened ami  liumntie  improvcmmt  uf  cottugi;  uccominiKtuLion  ^e& 
OIL  St  a  Tery  xlow  rate,  though  perhaps  it  is  aawLcrc  ut  a  stand-still. 
But  the  enlargement  of  ui-cninmodation  is  ulmoot  alwajB  met  hy  the 
«o(tag«rB  themselves  takiu^  in  lodgers,  and  gTcat«r  rigilanoe  than  can 
often  be  exea'iscd  it)  r<H}uirL<d  ut'  tUu  laudiords,  who  roatly  hope  to  confer 
a  boon  upon  their  teiiauta  by  gtrmg  them  more  roaaa  or  better. 
A  better  houw  bnplie*  ii  higher  runt ;  and  liovr,  but  by  taking  lodgera, 
is  the  higher  ix-iit  to  bL-  jmid?  iluanwhilc  the  position  uf  the 
Inhoumr,  aa  un  uiiuuin-ifd  ludgiT  in  a  strange  house,  ie  lut  sad  a  one 
aH  can  be  con(%ircd.  The  change  in  social  habiu  by  which  the  iurm 
labourer  is  no  longer  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  larmor  himeelf, 
among  hit  own  fnmiliar  oaaodates,  and  under  the  authority  of  a 
raatiter,  seL'uis  to  be  a  most  unfortiinat*  one  i'nr  him,  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  discomfoi't^  of  a  lodging  in  a  strangerV  eottago, 
which  v«ry  commoolr  means  a  trentle  bed  in  n  comer  of  the  common 
keeping  room,  laid  out  at  night  and  removed  during  the  day.  should 
drive  him  during  the  unemployed  hours  of  the  evening  tu  the  becr- 
ehop,  whiuh  iR  ever  at  ht*^  elbow,  irhicih  in  his  club  9»  well  us  his 
coffee- room. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  amount  of  overcrowding  iu  the  cot- 
tages ^eems  (o  be  a  good  deal  exaggerated.  In  tlie  parisli  of  which 
I  speak,  1  know  by  actual  enumeration  that  there  iire  about  200 
dwellings  trU  800  poo]>le.  including  some  large  houaee  of  the  upper 
claas,  with  large  iamilios  aud  several  aervanta.  I  have  teanit  that  a 
similar  proportion  of  about  four  to  a  bouse  ie  common  through  the 
neigh  buurlioud.  Hut  of  course  a,  great  number  of  thefu>  houscH  ore 
occupied  by  single  peivtoiui,  and  many  by  coupleH  ;  it  in,  unfnrliinRtely, 
prcciady  where  the  family  is  lurgtst  that  the  cnttager  in  driven  to 
Ktraitcu  hia  accommoduttun  still  more-  by  taking  in  lodgore,  go  that 
there  ore,  and  muat  be,  many  little  liouseholdn  in  every  village  rom- 
munity  in  which  the  overcrowding  i«  very  prejudicial  both  to  health 
and  to  momls. 

The  charity  iind  humanity  of  the  upper  chiSKcs  has,  no  doulit,  been 
called  oat  Terj'  much  of  late  years,  by  the  attention  which  lias  been 
ereiywliera  excittsi  to  the  tuadition  of  the  poor.  The  advice  and 
■saifltanoe  which  the  labuuriug  cloae  receive  frcnn  their  butter-off 
Di^ighhourv  in  sickness  ff>rm  a  most  impoi'tant  supplement  to  the  care 
of  the  doctor,  and  the  iiDprovement,  Bucb  ns  it  i&,  of  their  sanitary 
oirctiiiutiincce.  I  think  I  may  aasume  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
pills  and  put  inn  of  iho  mwlieol  man  are,  to  some  exleut,  miike- 
btdieve,  «ud  thul  bia  tcilI  dependence  is  on  hiH  recommendation  to  the 
tsquiru  and  the  ponxm  for  "red  port"  and  "nourishing  things."  The 
odmiimt  ration  of  the  poor-lav  ia  really  liberal  in  the  assistance  of 
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tliis  kind  which  it  furnishca.  Judicious  iipplicatioa  of  the  parochial 
nlms  and  charities,  which  Hccm  to  b«  coDstantly  incrouiog  in  amount, 
luay  help  very  mat«riall}'  in  ministeriug  to  Ibo  eick  and  c<»ivale6oent. 
In  mentioning  the  iroprovod  UviDg  itmong  the  poor  aa  a  faTOurablo 
incidcnL  in  tlicir  cunditiou.  I  i-f^tV-i-rcd  iudeod  more  to  thetw  8uppi»- 
mt^uud  chantiL<s  thun  lo  the  iuod  utxliiiurtly  at  their  corammd.  I 
cannot  say  that  during  the  twuuly  yt-an  over  which  my  obsemtUou 
extends,  there  haa  beoa  any  wry  dt:usihlv  impravcmuut  in  the  food 
of  tiw  poor  itigrioultural  labourer  iu  luy  dtatict.  Ti'4t  und  nugai-  ure 
no  doubt  cheaper ;  meat  at  least  sa  much  dearer,  and.  more  than  over 
unobtainable  ;  flour  \'nritw,  of  oourw,  from  y«ir  to  yoar,  within  limits 
lesB  wide  than  vru»  the  csu-e  lonnerly,  but  it  hnti  hardly  (alien  at  all  on 
the  average,  while  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables  are  more  difficult  to 
attain  than  ever.  Beer  i«,  I  Huppone,  no  dearer,  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  increasing  rompetition  in  the  sale  of  it,  thiit  it  is 
deteriorating  in  quality.  The  ordinary  wagea  of  the  labourer  axo 
still  regulated  precisely  by  the  price  of  com;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
have  not  risen  either  poiiitively  or  relatively.  The  population  being 
stationary',  or  rather  diminishing,  the  ordinary  labourer's  work  ia 
somewhat  more  couiitant,  luid  at  seasons  of  presmire,  such  as  the 
harvest,  ho  am  obtain  lui  advunccment  un  Lbc  harvest  money,  or 
extra  wages  given  iu  one  sum  of  fire  or  six  pounds ;  to  which  ha 
generally  looks  for  the  pu}-mcnt  of  his  rent.  But  tlua  does  not  much 
more  than  cover  the  slight  tendency  which  may  be  obaerved  to  s 
rin  in  rents,  as  tlio  worst  cnttagoa  are  palM  down  or  full  to  pieces, 
and  a  rather  better  clnss  U  con.strueted.  ^Vhat  Uttle  the  labourer 
makpft  in  hin  wages  goen,  I  hope  antl  believe,  in  subscription  to 
benefit  cluba,  at  least  as  much  as  in  drink  ;  but  it  docs  not  seem  to 
reach  to  any  improvement  in  the  article  of  food,  or  tend  in  any 
acnsible  degree  to  the  preservation  awl  prolongation  of  life  among 
the  poor. 

It  seems,  however,    that  thvro  am  vjirions  forcea  at  work,  con- 

ftrihuting  more  or  lem  to  the  improvement  of  our  sanitary'  condition: 

I  increased   care  in    tnfimcy,    the  mitigation   of    the  nM>at    viroleat 

tdisordent,  general   improvement  and  accessibility  of  medical  skill. 

[a  «tight  improvenuut't  of  dwellings,  and  wide  spplicutiun  of  goucral 

jKui  indivldnal  charity.     We  witness,  undoubtedly,  day   by  day, 

lunerous  instauiCM  of  contagion  stayed,  aicknots  oUeviated,  health 

>red,  under  the  existing  oonditiuuH  of  society,  of  which  we  may 

[■M  distinctly  that  they  could  nut  have  occurred  a  genentiou  or  two 

lliis  seems  to  be  a  great  gain,  and,  do  doubt,  it  ts  so.    Hot 

Ivhat.  is  the  general  rcMill?     Is  thu-  general  health  of  the  parish 

ladvaacedP    Arc  the  strength  and  si^miua  of  the  labouring  claoe 

increased?     Can  thoy  do  more  work  than  of  old?     Haw  they  more 

dajrs  of  heallli,  and  fewer  of  sickness,  during  their  career  of  labour  f 

s-> 
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Is  their  yigour  of  mind  and  body  greater, — or  the  contrary  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  average  length  of  life  is  greater :  for  this  means 
that  more  children  eurvive  their  infancj',  more  cases  of  sorioua 
illness  are  recovered  from  in  middle  life,  old  age  is  prolonged  by  a 
few  years,  hopeless  infirmity  ia  protracted  through  a  few  months  by 
the  causes  and  appliances  above-mentioned.  These  instances  may 
go  a  great  way  in  raising  the  general  average  of  life  in  a  limited 
society,  but  they  tell  us  nothing  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
mass  ;  they  give  us  no  help  to  determine  whether,  during  the  years 
of  labour,  the  poor  man  meets  his  work  with  improved  health  and 
strengthened  resources.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  babes  and 
old  people  is  no  increase  in  the  production  and  economic  force  of  a 
parish,  but  very  much  the  contrary  :  what  are  called  vital  statistics 
may  be  a  very  fallacious  index  to  vital  forces. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  my  own  personal  observation  of  the 
vital  forces  of  our  rural  population  is  very  disheartening.  Notwith- 
standing all  tho  advantages  above  enumerated,  which  our  people 
manifestly  enjoy,  as  compared  with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
my  impression  is  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  a  weaker  and  sicklier 
race.  If  sickness  makes  no  sudden  or  extensive  ravages  among  them, 
sickliness  pervades  the  mass  to  a  painful  and  alarming  degree.  The 
taint  of  scrofulous  disease — the  great  bane  of  the  class — may  be 
mitigated  by  the  care  and  skill  with  which  it  is  now  treated  among 
thcni;  but  it  cannot  apparently  be  eradicated,  nor  does  its  fatal 
facility  of  transmission  appear  to  be  in  any  degree  diminished.  We 
know  in  what  various  forms  this  taint  develops  itself ;  among  my 
own  people  the  tendency  to  consmnption  and  to  general  debility  is 
extremely  marked.  Our  air  is  pure,  and,  for  strong  constitutions, 
bracing ;  but  a  general  languor  and  want  of  energy  seem  to  be 
among  the  most  pervading  characteristics  of  the  people.  We  are ' 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  a  few  of  our  most  enterprising  lads  take  to 
the  sea.  A  few  more  of  the  best  instructed  and  vigorous  seek 
employment  above  that  of  the  day-labourer  at  a  distance,  as  gar- 
deners, or  grooms,  or  servants.  There  is  rarely  spirit  enough 
among  us  to  euUst  as  soldiers ;  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  more  than 
two  instances  of  men,  and  one  of  a  woman,  going  forth  from  us  as 
emigrants  to  foreign  parts.  But  such  little  efforts  at  expatriation 
as  I  remark  ia  our  neighbourhood  have  just  the  efFect  of  with- 
drawing our  best  blood  from  us,  and  leaving  the  weakly  residuum 
behind.  With  the  women  this  result  is  perhaps  still  more  marked 
than  with  the  men.  The  poor  have  kind  patrons  among  us,  who 
are  anxious  to  get  the  young  girls  of  the  labouring  class  out  to 
service.  Tear  after  year  we  send  out  some  who  seem  to  he  the 
flower  of  our  female  youth.  In  very  many  cases  they  return  in 
the  coarse  of  a  year  or  two  in  broken  health.     They  complain^ 
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perhaps,  that  tb«ir  service  is  too  hard ;  but  tliera  is  oren*  reason  to 
bolicvo  tbat  serrico  ia  lightened,  and  tbo  young  servant  more  con- 
sidered in  these  times  than  formerly.  However  that  may  be,  tbo 
doctor  ia  called  into  rDquisitinii ;  "  nourishment  "  and  "red  port" 
are  earnestly  recommended  and  freely  supplied  ;  the  girl,  after  two 
or  three  months,  u  patched  up,  another  place  Nccurcd  fur  bvr,  and 
forth  she  goen  a  second  time,  pretty  sure  to  return  ogain  to  us,  after 
a  second  spell,  with  bad  bmlth  more  confirmed  than  ever.  After  a 
eocond  or  third  cxpt-rimcnt,  tbo  mother  declares  that  it  ia  no  nw 
trying  again ;  nor  perhapx  jtt  it.  Tbo  girl  remains  nt  home  nn 
acknowledged  invalid,  an  on-und-ofT  palieni  of  the  doetor,  n  constant 
appUcauL  at  thi>  hall  and  tbo  parsonage.  Whether  she  is  sought,  or 
herseir  iti.'elu,  I  know  not,  but  the  mevitable  resitU  \%,  that  in  due 
time  she  is  culled  in  marriage,  and  becomes  (Mtabli»ht^d  in  the  parish 
as  the  mother  of  u  family  aa  sickly  a^  hciselT.  It  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  doctor,  the  clergyman,  and  every  other  ebaritabic  man  of 
means  to  help  her  through  her  troubtoa,  nnd  to  preserve  the 
wTetched  little  lives  she  thrueta  upon  their  attention.  Ewrj-  effort 
of  skill  and  cbarity  is  made  and  persisted  in ;  many  such  lives  ore 
yearly  saved  and  carried  thi-ough  the  ino«ti  pre-rarious  ppriod  of 
infancy;  the  vital  atatietics  of  the  parish  aro  imposingly  and 
fallaciously  swelled  by  many  an  unit  which  in  former  times  -would 
never  have  been  \x)vn,  or  would  never  have  survived;  nnd  Iho  next 
generation  threatens  to  be  propoiiionnlly  doterionitod,  to  i-un 
through  u  similar  coorac  itself,  and  engender  a  third  generation 
moro  degenerate  than  ever. 

This  BccmB  but  too  plainly  to  bo  tlic  natural  progress,  or  rather 
dcoliue,  of  (♦ooiety  among  us.  The  mou*  vigorous  draft  thcmselvctf 
off  to  the  moro  active  centre*  t>i  population,  and  what  becomes  of 
them  there  I  cannot  nay,  though  it  may  he  feared  that  they  me«t 
there  with  other  conditionB  of  life  hardly  niDru  favourable  to  the 
advance  in  physical  -n'gotir  from  one  generntioii  to  another.  But 
I  .suppose  the  obitervatton  of  others  in  the  rural  districlfi  must  agree 
with  my  own.  that  it  ia  generally  the  lea-H  vigorous  that  remain 
most  cloeely  attached  to  their  homo,  and  that  these  must,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  l>ecomt'  the  progenitors  of  oSspriiig  as 
weak  as  themselves,  to  undergo  in  their  turn  the  snme  prooen 
of  the  eliintnution  of  tlie  best,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  worst 
s])ecimens. 

The  qurxtion  then  is,  whether  the  improvod  mettiia  and  appliunoes 
above  enumerated  aro  nhin  tn  gain  ground,  or  even  (o  wointaiu  th«ir 
groimd  against  this  naturol  |>roccfts  of  dotorioratjon.  If  I  ara 
obliged  to  sny  that,  in  my  vtow,  tho  saving  and  sustaining  of  weak 
and  sickly  life  tends  more  to  piwluco  physical  degennntoj  among 
Q9  than  to  avert  it,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
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to  dwoourage  or  deprecate  ttie  efforts  in  wbiob,  as  believere  in  a 
spiritual  existence,  ve  are  most  solemnly  bound  to  perserere,  ereo 
aguiust  tlie  most  unfuvoumble  appearanc-cf.  Cut,  if  there  ia  any' 
truth  in  the  remarks  here  made,  as  the  result  of  my  personal 
obterratioD  aud  reflevtioo,  it  must  load  us  to  consider  more  and 
more  seriously  what  is  the  future  in  store  for  \X9,  how  we  may  meet 
the  <^Til  cunseqnezices  which  seem  Ui  follow,  as  u  nhadow,  upon  every 
advance  we  muko  in  medical  knowlulge,  and  tlio  skilful  und  hvnu- 
roleat  application  of  it.  1  cannot  but  think  that  euch  remarks  ns 
theae  must  have  crossed  the  minds  of  many  in  u  similar  position  with 
my  own,  and  I  will  pause  at  least  before  proeooding  further  with 
them,  in  the  hojie  Ihiit  they  may  v\in\i  the  oMuinunieation  of  the 
experience  of  others.  whtitLer  il  l«iid»  to  contirm  my  own  or  to 
refute  it.  But  no  alteuipt.  as  far  as  I  kuow,  haa  yet  been  niade  to  col- 
lect such  fuels  us  I  huvL'rL'fLTit.'(l  to  on  iiu  cxteudwl  stale — to  register, 
to  analyse,  luid  deduce  inicrcnvc*  from  thum.  Evi-rj-  Jiow  aiid  then 
the  isolated  remarks,  generally  of  some  modicul  man,  arc  prcecnted 
to  us  in  u  ncw.»(pBpor  or  a  journal.  Some  tigures  are  given  u«,  pur- 
porting to  show  a  startling  incrciisc  in  tho  insane,  or  the  idiot**,  or 
some  other  claes  of  the  morbidly  affected  ;  a  little  deRultory  discamion 
CDSuea,  no  new  facts  are  elicited,  and  the  subject  drops  agnin  out  of 
notice.  Or  wo  hear  that  the  Horse  Guards  have  decided  on  reducing 
tho  standard  of  Koight  for  ealistmcnl  iu  the  army,  aud  an  appre- 
hension is  oxprosaud  that  it  is  a  sign  uf  ^oulv  physical  deterioration 
in  the  class  firom  which  rticnjils  are  drawn,  whereas  it  may  bd  merely 
a  quostion  of  wages.  Itut  while  wc  compile  micb  aoouratc  and  ex- 
haustive statistic*  of  our  economic  reaources,  of  imports  and  exports, 
of  com  trade  and  manafaciures;  while  we  register  meteorological 
observations;  while  wc  are  fully  alive  to  the  imjKiiiance  of  cnume- 
ntiog  our  birthei,  death»  aud  marriages,  we  make  no  iittempt  at 
ft  registration  of  our  vital  forces,  as  they  may  bo  indicated  by  obaer- 
TBtion  of  strengtii  aud  stature,  by  the  HtatiisLics  of  our  huupituU  uud 
workliouses,  or  by  a  record  of  the  GombtnE>d  experience  of  the  miidical 
profession.  Some  years  ago,  as  I  remember,  O'Counell  gloried 
characteristically  in  the  reHult  of  an  experiment  with  the  dynamo* 
meter,  applied  to  some  regiment  or  company,  from  which  it  appwircd 
that  the  muscular  strength  of  the  Irish  markeil  a  line  or  two  higher 
on  the  scale  than  that  of  either  the  Scotch  or  tho  English.  But  why 
shoidd  nut  auch  a  teat  be  adopted  systematically  for  recruits  through- 
out both  eor\-io6s,  for  upplicuutx  for  workhouse  relief,  for  any  other 
claii  of  men  who  come  in  uuy  way  under  public  supervision  f  Buch 
a  new  blanch  of  statistics  would  present  an  interesting  field  to  the 
rigUaut  curiosity  of  the  licgistraT-Cjenertil,  lU  which  hia  unliriu^ 
energy  would  expatiate  with  more  vigour  than  ever- 

C.  Mbrivale. 
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PART  I. 


Charlkr  I. 

THE  ooodition  of  Ireland,  during  the  ytat»  imuicdifttely  preoedtng 
the  rebcLIion  oi'  1&41,  is  sometimea  deaoribcd — and  eeiMciftUyby 
vritorA  ivho  belong  to  the  Kstablished  CHiurch — as  prosperous  and 
fiourUhing.  To  iwe  the  woTds  of  a  distinguiahi'd  prelato- — *'  alt 
oontemporary  records  consent  in  dc:%nbing  the  flourinhing  condition 
of  Irelnnd.  the  rapid  udvanced  whicli  tt  was  making  in  civilimtiun, 
in  vealth,  ahove  alt,  which  our  reformed  C'hurcfa  vdh  matting,  vhuii 
all  this  jKttsperity,  Bpiritnnl  and  tcmpontl,  wnn  br  a  hideous  cutas- 
trophe  iutemipled,  uud  brought  suddeQlr  i<>  au  cud."  The 
"  GniceB,"  bowerer,  which  were  grunted  by  i.'hiirle«  J.,  with  th« 
appi-oval  of  his  Privy  Cuuncil,  to  tiis  Iriith  tmbject«,  iu  the  year  lO'iS, 
but  which  wore  iutenK'pted  by  his  Irieh  Govuri)nicnI ,  iudicste  a  state 
of  avoirs  which  it  is  luocltcr^'  to  cidt  prosperous.  Accordiu}^  to  theoe 
"  Graoeo,"  which  Ldaud  describes  as  "iu  some  iuHtauccn,  indeed, 
favnarahlo  to  roouiuiDts  [that  is  Roman  CalholicH],  tmt  such  us  in 
gcDcxol  wore  oridcutly  roa»cnablc  and  cquitabto,  colcolnted  for  the 
reilrew  of  tho^}  gricvouccii,  vhich  persona  of  at)  dcDomionlionB  had 
experioucod,  und  tendiug  to  the  pence  and  prospority  of  ibe  whole 
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natioD,"  Irolaiid  vras  governed  by  a  combination  of  Mnitiul.  and 
Caatlf,  or  Biar-Chnmbpr,  Imv.  The  abuses  and  exactions  of  Ihc 
milllBrir  fell  hfiivily  on  those  who  wcru  ncilher  cncmica  nor  rcbda. 
The  l'nr\-ost  Murtiiil  inSictcd  Iho  catrcmc  penalty  of  death,  whea 
n^thor  WOT  nor  rebellion  existed.  Witnwson  and  jurors  werw  rnth- 
Icsely  cilcd  before  the  Castlo  chninbor,  imd  terribly  piiniched  for 
giviiig  ovidenee  w  verdict*  imfavourable  to  the  Crown.  The  tenure 
of  cetaleii  uas  precarious.  The  tndc  and  eomniercc  of  Ireland  ircro 
Injuriously  uflV-eled  by  the  oxcltision  of  the  chief  products  of  iho 
coiuilrj-  D-om  English  ports  and  by  Ihe  monopolies  grantod  or  sold 
to  individual*  under  the  pretext  of  licenses  or  patents.  The  clergy  of 
the  Establishment  hiiraasod  their  Koman  Ciiiholio  feUow  aubjecta  by 
vexatious  exercises  of  coclesiasticnl  jurisdiction,  in  the  matter  of 
marriages,  ehrUtenings,  and  burials,  and  aetiinlly.  in  itomo  iostanccs, 
kept  private  prisons  for  offenders.  The  slate  of  tho  Kalabli-shcd 
Church  is  sadly  portrayed  by  I>r.  Bramhail  in  a  letter  to  Hisliop 
Laud,  dated  in  1633.  "  It  is  bard  to  t>ay,"  writes  ])nini1iall, 
"  whether  the  Churches  be  more  ruinous  and  sordid,  or  the  people 
irreverent,  even  in  Dublin,  the  uiotropoliB  of  this  kinj^dom  and  seat 
of  justice."  "  I  doubt  inueU,"  he  pi-uce«l«,  "  wheitber  the  clergy  be 
very  orthodox."  "The  inferior  Korl  of  ministers,"  he  adds,  "ana 
below  nil  degrees  of  contempt.,  in  rcHpoct  of  their  poverty  and  igno- 
rance." The  misery  of  the  Itoman  Catholics  may  be  imagined  from 
lliahop  lledell's  account  in  IfJt'JO,  who  etute^  Ihiit  Ihey  were  impoT- 
erij^hed  "  Iroia  their  paying  double  tithes  to  their  own  clergy  and  to 
ours,  from  dearth  of  corn  ami  iho  death  of  their  cattle  Ihcfie  hiat  years, 
with  the  eontributions  to  their  eoldiors  and  their  agents,"  nnd  from 
"the  oppression  of  the  court  eeclesiaaliial,"  which  the  good  bishop 
declares  to  be  inexcusable.  Bedell's  account,  written  in  reference  to 
hu»  own  dioceses  only,  "  ia  applied  by  Cox  generally  to  tho  Irish 
eeea." 

Tho  ahare  which  the  Kstitblisht-d  Church  had  in  producing  Irish 
discontent  and  miiiery  is  of  much  importnnco  to  oscertain.  There  aro 
some  who  estimate  truly  "  the  fatal  blighting  jnfliieneo  of  the  penal 
lawfl,"  but  at  the  same  time  n-^sert  that  the  Irish  Established  Church 
wan  in  no  way  iTP]inn.tihle  forthose  wicked  laws — "  laws  "  whiiih  tht?y 
confess  were  "  framed  apparently  for  the  express  puipoce  of  crushing 
down  the  Itoman  Catholic  ]>opu]ation  into  a  state  of  liopclc^s  poverty, 
ignorance,  discontent,  and  undying  hostility  to  everything  that  bore 
the  hateful  name  of  English."  But  "  for  these  [laws]  the  Chureh  of 
this  country  cannot." — so  writes  an  able  prelnlt — "be  fairly  hold 
Twponnible.  They  were  the  work  of  |)oIiticii:nn,  not  of  Churchmen. 
They  were  made  indeed  to  Kturc  wlntt  w:i»  cnUtrd  tho  Protestant 
intercat,  but  that  interest  wa«  not  tho  interest  of  tho  Church."     Such 
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reasonmg  miglit  be  accuptpd  if  it  could  bosliown  tlinb  ilto  roiooof 
tbo  KetaMubcd  Cliiirch  in  IrcLuid  hod  been  liRctl  u^  to  donoilDcu 
tho  penal  iftir*;  tliat  Lcr  bishops  bad  declined  to  ln^como  nctivo 
instruments  for  executing  them ;  and  *hnt  her  clergy  had  tiiltoti  poins 
to  tutch  tlieir  ]>eople>  tbut  tUo  true  interests  of  religion  would  be 
bottOT  served  by  their  mixliliL'atioa  or  ubrogation.  But,  unhapiHly, 
hiatory — uot  tliat  which  is  lightly  wsmI  in  the  pages  of  prejwUced 
pariiaans,  but  that  wliich  is  laborioiuly  sought  in  euiileniporarT  and 
offioiili  records — ^iwn  a  fur  dificrcnt  ideu  of  the  part  tnkca  by  the 
Establishment  in  the  government  of  Ii-cknd.  Her  lending  prelates 
were  Privy  rounoilloi-s  and  Lords  Justice^) — ndinp'  in  Parliament  as 
in  the  days  of  Broiuhidl,  Boulter,  or  Stono — and  inviinaMy  jiHuiug 
tho  miniittry  in  all  ineamres  except  those  wbiob  affectttl  injuriooxly 
iheir  own  temporal  welfare.  Bishops  fonncd  Ihi-  majority  of  tJio 
lloiue  of  Ijorda  in  those  yeara  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  during  which 
the  soveres't  laws  a;:^inB(  Koman  Catholies  were  passed ;  and  they  were 
likewise  a  majority  in  1731  and  1750,  when  those  penal  lawn  wore 
continued  and  intcnaifiod  in  severity.  So  far  from  lieing  the  bulwark 
of  Protostantism  in  general,  the  KstabliKbmmt  regiutlcd  tho  Prol««* 
tant  BiiuentorA  with  iih  muoh  hoKtility  ns  it  fihownd  towards  Roman 
Oatholirs,  the  bishops  at  one  time  eT«u  petitioning  for  tho  withdrawal 
of  the  pittance — the  Jtrtfiaiit  thnum — atforded  to  Presby  lor  ions.  If 
Ifao  mannfactnrw  of  Ireland  are  to  hv  encouraged,  or  itti  waste  land 
T«elann«d,  tho  claims  of  the  clergy  to  their  tithc«  rise  up  in  opposing 
petitions.  If  mercy  and  lonioney  tovrords  a  gnilty  but  nwordiiniitton 
possantry  are  advocated — tho  names  af  the  prates  are  withholden. 
So  at  \0tii*i  the  P:ii-tiimientiiry  onnaU  from  1C34  to  1800  prove  to 
deinouMtration.  In  thtiw  days  a  stntcianan,  of  rare  genitu,  and  of 
undoubted  loyalty  to  the  CbnrcU  as  a  BiTinc  inatitulioa,  has  iwsuyed, 
ut  tho  will  of  the  nation,  the  orduous  tnak  of  severing  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State,  in  Ireland,  and  of  reversing  by  tJiut  meiuure 
tho  cntiro  Irish  poHr\*  hitherto  adopted.  It  may  not,  then,  be  iiHtileu 
at  this  time,  not  only  to  give  a  brief  analyHis  of  the  Parliaraontary 
influence  of  the  Irish  prelates  from  tho  primacy  of  Usher  to  that  of 
Ncwcome,  but  also  lo  nObrd  a  rapid  glance  at  some  points  of  tlie 
J'^ngliah  policy  towards  Ireland,  as  nbown  in  tbe  Yico-regaluddnwca 
delivered  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  from  tho  time  of  8tr.iHbrd  to  that  of 
Conivallls.  Tho  retrospect,  although  bitter,  may  pruduco  some 
wbolesome  lessons. 

In  1601,  when  Lord  Mountjoy  was  ElisMiltoth'B  Deputy,  there  was 
shown  a  slight  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Government  to 
enforce  religious  conformity  by  ponultios.  It  was  not,  indeed. 
"  thought  fit  "  by  the  Deputy  "  that  any  prinuipal  magistrfttea  abould 
bo  choeca  without  taking  the  oath  of  obedience,  nor  tolcratod  in  ab- 
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•outing  themsolvcs  from  public  I>tvino  wrvico,"  but  it  waa  thoaght 
worthy  of  consideration  "  liow  ve  do  paniidi  in  their  bodies  or  goods 
my  nicb  only  for  religion,  im  do  prolt-sH  to  be  foitJitul  mbjncts  to  ttor 
Kajent^'  imd  Bgainst  wlioin  tho  contrar)*  cannot  be  proved."  So 
QKToiful  a  policy  did  not.  howrTer,  comni<iiid  itself  to  tbo  membeni  ol 
the  fl&tabliehmrnt.  The  Primtito'ft  n«]>bo«- — Jnmee  Usher,  the 
"  glory  of  the  Irish  <3iorch  " — was  then  one  of  the  Slat©  preachon, 
and  delivered  in  Christchun-h  Caihedrul,  the  CliajicI  Roii'al  of  tUr 
day,  a  semioa  in  which  he  denounced  the  Goveruiut>iii  for  c<onmvtng 
at  I'opciy,  mid  predicted  as  the  consL-qncacc  thy  dcsceiil  of  a  l>tTtnc 
judgnicnt  upon  the  land.  "From  this  yeor  wiU  1  reckon " — aaid 
Uishcr,  in  connection  with  hi»  text  from  Ezekiern  prophecy  of  tbc 
forty  ycar» — "  the  sin  of  lemcl,  that  thoec  whom  you  now  ctnbraoo 
shall  be  your  ruin,  und  you  «bfdi  bear  their  iniquity-"  This  LuipM- 
xioned  harangno  of  FBher,  who  was  then  scarcely  twenty  yenn  of 
age,  was  applied  subaeijuent  ly  to  the  rebe-Uion  in  1 6il,  and  was  looked 
on  by  his  admirers  "as  an  elFuNOn  of  insptratioiL"  Again,  in 
16:;^,  Upher.lhen  Bishop  of  Mcath  anda  PriTy  Councillor,  exasperated 
the  Homau  Catholics  by  preaching  a  violent  tieimon  before  Lord 
Falkland  on  the  text  "1!e  beareth  not  the  sword  in  rain."  And  in 
162<},  I'sher,  then  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  afiaembled  the  hiahops,  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  in  his  own  hnUHe,  und  drew  up  "  the  judgment 
of  divers  of  the  archbishops  anrl  bii^liopo  of  Ireland  conceraiog 
Toleration  of  Religion,"  whereby  th<'y  unanimously  dnolared  that  to 
give  to  Roman  Catholics  a  Toleration,  or  to  consent  (hat  they  may 
freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  piofeas  their  faith  and  doctrine,  is 
a  grievous  sin." 

U flher'.')  behaviour  is  the  more  important  to  consider,  because  of  his 
leading  jMirt  in  the  settlement  of  the  urticlon  and  eanons  of  the  Irioh 
Churi'h.  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  fruil.i  of  Trinity  Colle^,  Dublin, 
^,of  which  institution  he  woa — so  it  is  said — the  tir»t  elected  schulurr 

■duate,  fellow,  and  proctor.  It  is  nad  that  such  n  man — the 
TCfprcseatativo  of  tho  Irish  Church  and  Univendty — should  have 
been  partner  in  the  policy  of  Wentwortb,  "the  principle  of  whose 
administration  was  to  enforce  religious  unity  by  church  diuciplioe, 
and  to  invigoratp  churi-h  discipline  by  the  secular  sinn,"  [Mnat's 
Hiat  i.  470.]  The  Irish  Parliament,  in  1(»34,  was  urgent  upon 
fVeutworth  to  permit  those  articles  of  the  "<jruccs  "  which  Uniitod 
the  king's  title  to  sixty  ycjirs,  und  gave  kouic  ssort  of  flcourity  to  the 
t«&urc  of  estatui,  to  be  passed  into  laws.  Dills  fur  this  purpo()C  were 
ordorod  by  the  Lords  to  bo  prepared  by  the  judges.  The  Commons 
petitioned  the  I)cpuly,  Hut  Wcntwonh  was  iiicxorohle.  He  was 
willing,  indeed,  to  permit  ihose  nrticlcs  to  be  passed  into  laws  which 
fuTtherod  the  temporal    wel&re  of  the  Kstabltshed    Ohurcb,    aod 
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Lenofitcd  Uie  un(Icr1okcr.<t  nnd  Scotch  sottlers  in  Ulnter  and  lyfinnter. 
But  the  articles  which  (limintHhcd  th«  pnwor  of  eocledutirs  anH 
relieved  Itoni&n  Catholics,  which  were  to  chock  the  exoueee  of  the 
railiturj  nnd  ftdvHnco  the  hberty  of  the  robjoct,  IVontworth  would 
only  eufFcp  to  be  couliuumi  as  iu&truKioiis  duriup  the  King's  plM8on>, 
or  left  t«  tbo  honour  and  JHttticto  of  thf  Dopuly,  or  "  given  in  t-hargo  " 
to  the  prelates.  He  refu«9(l  sltogetJier  the  articlM  relatiug  to  the 
titles  to  landed  esl«t*s,  whieh  were  of  the  chiefest  intiniciit.  under  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  good  or  expedient  for  the  time.  Tlu-*c  liareh 
resolTcs  of  Wentworth  were  cinbodii>d  in  a  docnmont  read,  in  hi» 
preaoocc,  before  the  Hoiiiw  of  Lord«  on  the  y7th  of  November,  Ui.'M, 
IM  the  formal  answer  of  the  Deputy  nnd  Cuuncil  to  the  RoinomrtmneeR 
of  the  Commons.  To  that  document  had  been  nttnched,  (wo  daja 
prerioualy,  among  the  earliest  signatures,  tlie  nninc.'*  of  DRher,  the 
primate,  and  of  Buikfley  and  Barlow,  the  nrrhbi^hops  of  Dublin  and 
Tuam.  It  was  alto  sifpied  by  the  bi»ho]K<  of  Mealh  nnd  Raphoe. 
Thtta  the  Iriab  E»tflbli»hed  Church,  through  her  chief  bisbopa,  c«n- 
tribnted  to  livet  upon  Ireland  the  clininn  of  the  penal  laws,  and  to 
intercept  the  ro}'nl  favour,  in  defiance  of  llio  remonstrancea  of  a 
Parliiunent,  in  which  mor(>  lawH  wore  paioiod  for  improving  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  ('hiirch  than  in  any  other,  according  to  thi- 
testimony  of  cbnrch  hiatoriunH.  llie  Irinh  CotiTOcation  petitiiMit'd 
the  Government,  in  IG^Kl,  when  Parliomcnb  was  not  sittin)^.  to 
MppRW  all  Popish  -tcboolmnnttcrM,  and  "  that  whoreaa  frequent  burials 
in  abbeys  occasion  the  ^rcat  oontempt  and  neglect  of  pariah  cfaarohes, 
and  lire  mainly  prfjudicinl  to  the  elei^,  some  good  course  might 
be  taken  to  restrain  that  abiue  by  Act  of  State."  Tliii^  petition  wax 
approved  of  by  Wentwortb,  who  forthwith  authorized  Primate  Usher 
and  the  Cummissioncrs  for  EecleaiaBtieal  Causes  to  device  meaituree 
aActing  the  Iriith  Catholic*  in  the  uearoet  and  sorest  points,  the 
education,  namely,  of  their  ebildron,  and  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

it  eoDHtsts  well  with  what  is  reported  of  the  insolence  of  Went- 
worth lowartU  the  Iridi  Privy  Councillors  and  the  Honise  of  Peers. 
to  find  him  declining  to  place  on  the  joumaU  of  tbe  Ijordx,  on  the 
plea  of  his  havlag  taken  no  note?,  his  speech  delivered  onthcopeiiing 
of  Parliament,  in  July.  1634.  Few  temporal  peers  attended  that 
Parliament.  Kinety-nine  lay  peers — five,  however,  being  minore — 
vere  entitled  to  sit,  but  never  more  than  forty-three  wore  at  any  one 
eoeasiiu  present ;  somelimefi  only  twenty  Iny  lonle  attended.  On  six 
or  flBven  ocoaaions  nearly  tbe  entire  heiiel  of  bishops  was  present. 
The  nmnber  of  those  who  attended  was,  however,  uot  always  entered 
on  the  journals  of  the  House.  At  the  comwonoement  of  the  ncoct 
Parliament,  in  1640,  Wentwortb.  then  I-]arl  of  Strafford,  was  absent, 
but  arrived  in  Dublin  two  days  after  it  had  been  opened  bytho  Lords 
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Justices.  Primate  Usher,  with  three  spiritual  and  seven  lay  peers, 
declared,  in  Committee,  the  willingness  of  the  peers  to  grant  further 
Bubsidies,  to  enable  the  king  to  reduce  the  Scotch  covenanters,  and 
the  Parliament  passed  Acts  to  secure  certain  estates  to  the  Eev.  W. 
liulkeley,  and  Archbishop  IJulkeley,  and  the  bishops  of  Ferns  aud 
Elphin.  In  IG-il  the  prelates  unanimously,  but  vainly,  resisted  the 
adoption  of  a  declaration  of  the  peers  in  iavour  of  petitioning  the 
King  to  relieve  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  Bishop  Bramhall,  of 
Derry — Strafford's  intimate  adviser — was  soon  after  impeached  of 
high  treason  by  the  Commons,  and  committed  to  custody.  In  1G42, 
and  the  four  following  years,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
affairs,  few  lay  peers,  and  very  few  bishops  assembled ;  the  House 
sitting  but  on  few  occasions,  and  mostly  for  adjournments.  The 
highest  number  of  prelates  present  in  1G40  was  seventeen  ;  in  1641, 
five  ;  and  in  1G42,  seven.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  alone  attended  in  1643  and  164i ;  and  onlysix  prelates  in  1645 
and  1646  were  on  any  one  occasion  recorded  as  present  in  the  House. 

Charles  II. 

From  the  Parliament  called  together  at  the  Resfornfion  in  1661 
Roman  Catholics  were  rigidly  excluded.  The  peers  numbered 
twenty-one  Roman  Cstbolics  and  soventy-t^'o  Protestants,  besides 
the  twenty-four  bishops ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  peers,  declining 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  could  not  take  their  seats.  liranihall, 
Strafford's  favourite,  and  nicknamed  by  Cromwell  the  Irish  Canter- 
bury, was  now  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Speaker,  by  royal 
appointment,  of  the  House  of  Peers.  A  committee  of  sis  lay  and 
four  spiritual  lords  (including  the  famous  Jeremy  Taylor)  framed, 
by  order  of  the  House,  a  declaration  "requiring  all  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom  to  conform  to  church  government  by  Episcopacy,  and 
to  the  Liturgy,  as  it  is  established  by  law."  This  imperious  order 
was  to  be  i-ead  publicly  in  all  tho  churches  by  all  the  ministers  on 
the  next  Sunday  after  it  reached  their  hands.  It  is  related  by 
Plowden  that  "  Bramhall  proposed  a  resolution,  which  passed,  that 
none  should  sit  in  tho  Lords'  House  except  those  who  should  first 
have  received  the  sacrament  at  his — the  Primate's —  hands  ;"  but  no 
resolution  in  those  precise  terms  appears  in  the  published  journals. 
On  the  20th  of  3Iay,  however,  all  the  peers  of  the  Church  of  England 
"  are  desired  to  be  at  Christ  Church  on  Whitsunday  to  receive  the 
Holy  Commimion  together."  Soon  afterwards  it  was  ordered  by  a 
committee  of  three  bishops  (including  Jeremy  Taylor)  and  two  lay 
peers  that  "  tho  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  which  is  termed  the 
great  incentive  of  the  rebellion  in  all  the  King's  dominions,  should 
be  burned  by  hands  of  the  common  hangman.     Orders  are  made  ia 
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Jtm?  for  rostonitiou  of  ^v  Churcli  tu  all  sucli  {mwcuiouB  and  laadft 
as  it  had  enjoyed  in  H)40  and  1G41.  Tn  Jnljr,  oommiosioaew  are 
dpputod  by  the  Ijords  t<i  repair  to  England,  to  i-cpr(«cnt  to  tho  King 
the  poverlr  of  tlip  hishoprics,  nntl  to  a-sk  him  to  enrich  the  soee  out 
of  the  forfeltetl  fslatcs  and  to  giVo  out  of  tho  same  8ourc«  iTUO 
a  year  to  the  sec  of  Kildarc,  rarions  othoi-  sums  to  other  seea,  oud 
£300  a  year  to  the  proTostship  of  Trinity  CoU<^.  The  King-  U 
also  beaoughtto  continue  "  Dublin,  Cork,  Youghal,  ICin-sale,  luid  all 
other  cities,  towns  cor]>orBte,  walled  towns,  and  nU  H«i-porta  "  in  the 
handn  "only  »f  such  i\%  van  of  communion  n-tth  the  Cliureh  of 
England,"  or  foreigners  who  had  taken  tho  oaths  of  supreniucv- 
Thcae  rcqncata  were  grunted.  It  waa  ordered,  on  the  dTtli  of  JuIt, 
thiit  the  Mayor  and  all  oflicers,  ciril  und  militari',  ebould  idd  (ho 
Itishop  of  Watorford  "  in  Iho  silencing  und  quieting  of  fanatics,  and 
tho  securing  of  tho  orthodox  mimetTy,  and  that  tho  gaoler  be 
aecounlablo  it"  he  suffer  any  raeotijig  of  ihimtics  in  prison."  Everv 
bishop,  if  he  do$ire)«  it,  is  to  haro  the  sanio  order  bh  the  Bishop  of 
Waterfordhad,  j«Mfa/MMi(i//iWi>.  Still  mure  vielcnt  measures  against 
recusants  were  adopted  in  the  closing  mmiths  of  Um  year,  1G61. 
Tho  Bishop  of  Hvatb,  in  Ifovember,  reported  u  rccommcudutiun 
Jrom  a  free  couferuuco  of  Lonls  and  Commons,  that  GoTommuob 
should  »ocure  the  "pritsstH,  Josuit'i,  and  friars,"  who  are  called  the 
conHtant  ineendiariea  of  the  rebellion-^forco  bcu^k  to  Connaught  and 
Claro  tho  transplanted  person"  who  had  returned — establish  trained 
hnndt  of  Protestanti — and  sei^c  nil  horses  and  arms  of  the  Iri^b,  and 
banish  Papisti  from  the  army.  Two  preloteB — the  Primate  and  the 
ArohhitJiop  of  Dublin — vith  one  temporal  poor,  lay  these  proposals 
before  the  Lords  Justieea,  whoeo  consent  was  reported  to  the  Ilouse 
on  tho  fUb  of  Deoember,  1661,  by  the  Ixjrd  Prr: -itc  Ui-arahall. 

The  Irish  House  of  liords  passed,  on  tho  10th  of  December,  1662, 
without  a  Binglo  diMenlieiit  voiee,  an  act  "for  keii>ing  and  (^e- 
brating  the  2'frd  of  DetoWr  as  au  annivcniary  thanksgiviug  in  this 
kingdom."  This  anniuil  thanksgiving  had  been  previously  L'stoblishod 
by  an  Act  of  State,  mode  by  the  Lords  Justices,  Sir  WiUium  Pttrsona 
and  Sir  John  Borlu'se,  and  the  Council  ol"  Iivlmid,  on  tho  2yrd  of 
Jjovcmbor,  1612.  I<or  a  hundred  year«  at  least  tho  most  distis- 
giuahed  prelates  of  the  Irish  Eittnblishinont  were  selected  to  prcBch. 
thoso  onnu&I  Bermons,  upon  what  is  generally,  but  somewhat  unjustly, 
termed  tho  toasfiocrc  of  1641,  The  most  extraordinary  exaggeralioiu 
of  this  alli'gL*d  maa'^cn?  pflined  cn^deiice  amoii^  the  vulgar.  Sven 
3IiItou  cuatributod  to  the  popular  error.  He  staled,  ia  tho  second 
edition  of  bis  "  Iconoclaste^,"  that  in  "  tho  rebellion  and  horrid 
mnwatcro  of  English  ProtpAtants  in  Imliind,"  1.^4,060  wero  shun, 
"  in  the  ppovinoo  of  Ulster  only,"  which,  "  added  to  the  other  thret^ 
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makes  np  the  cum  total  of  lUaL  Hlnughtci:  four  times  at  gi'cat," 
or  616,0lK>  in  oU  !•  Milton  omitted  tUi«  tningparent  inaoeumqr 
in  other  ttlitions  of  hig  work,  wherein  the  l-51,00O  only  are  men- 
tiiHied.  The  number  of  154,000,  thiw  iillcgtd  to  be  massacrod, 
is  traceable  to  tho  Rev.  Eobert  Maxwell,  afterward*  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  wbu  swore  a  (Ii-()oe*i[iuii  oil  the  22a(I  of  August.  IG42, 
to  the  cflect  thai  "  it  waa  i-redibl^'  tuld  him,"  that  "the  pereonA 
slaughtered— whether  iu  Ulster  or  the  whole  kingdom  the  deponent 
dorM  not  inquire — in  March  Inst,  amounted  (o  l.*4,000.''  Maxwell 
also  rclntiv  that,  ilio  ghosts  of  most  of  those  who  were  ihrumi 
orer  Portadown  Bridge  were  "  daily  and  nightly  seen  to  walk 
upon  the  river,  sometimes  singing  of  ]>wilms,  Bometiinra  brandishing 
naked  swordst  and  eometiraea  acreerhing  in  the  mo^^it  hideous  and 
fcurful  manner."  Maxwell  deponod  that  be  hiuuclf  lived  within 
thirteen  milea  of  the  bridge,  and  never  hoard  any  man  doubt 
tlie  truth  of  iheao  oeeurreuces.  He  did  nut  perjure  himself  by 
swearing  that  he  saw  thuae  alleged  mirarW  "  with  bis  own  eyes," 
but  swore  that  *■  ho  had  as  much  ccrlaiuty  aa  morally  could  be 
re<iuireJ  of  aueb  u  mutter  !  "  The  truth  i»  thiit  no  luoasocrc  at  all, 
in  the  proper  bciwo  of  the  ivord,  watt  contemplated  by  the  promoter* 
of  the  rvbeUIou  of  1U41,  which  wa»  foim-uted  by  the  intrigue*  of 
the  Irish  Govcmnicnt,  connived  at,  for  Mjlfieh  cnd/i,  by  the  Lords 
Justices  thcmfiolvofl,  and  fowtored  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  the 
English  Parliaiiieut,  which,  as  Doan  Swift  wrote,  tied  up  the  King's 
haud»,  and  pruvfuted  the  ^pw-dy  quflliilg  of  the  Irish  outbreak. 

Muny  alrocitiea  were  committed  on  both  sides  during  the  progress 
of  the  rebellion,  but  none  exceeded  in  barbarity  the  massuci-e 
perpetrated  by  the  Proteiitant  garrisoD  of  Canickfergu^  upon  the 
unoffending  and  utterly  helplosa  Roman  Catholics  in  Islondmttgoe. 
Wamsr,  u  Protestant  eJergyman  and  historian,  reckons  the  number 
of  the  Protestants  killed  within  two  years  after  the  insuiTection 
broke  out,  at  4,()UH;  and  fortifies  his  eatiinnte  by  reference  to  a  letter, 
ivritte-n  on  the  f/th  May,  IWa.  ten  ycere  after  the  rebellion  began, 
by  the  Parliamentary  ('omniisaionert  in  Ireland  to  the  EngUsb 
Parliament,  In  this  letter,  written  to  excite  them  to  further  severity 
against  the  Irish,  the  Commissioners  say  that  it  appears  *'bc«idt« 
848  families,  there  xrere  killed,  hanged,  hurtiod,  and  drowned,  6,062." 
But  whether  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  Protestants  was  6,000  or 
(10,000,  the  number  of  Homnn  Calholirs  slaughtered  by  the  Knglish 
was  ten  fold.  And  tho  t-vidcnt  toiidiiicy  of  those  anniversary 
"  Ma«flQcre  "  eermons  was  to  pcrpvtuatu  the  rancour  and  raalignuncy 
which  existed  between  the  Irish  and  English  ntccs,  and  add  the 
venom  of  religious  to  political  animosity. 

•  Sec  Vol  i  ]■.  418,  of  MUttn'i  Prone  Worim,  Edition  of  1743.    LoDiUni. ' 
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The  passing  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniibrmity  in  1665.  wan  the  next 
imporfaTii  raeasuro  relating  (o  Irish  Church  matters.  Tho  I^ords* 
Jaiu-uaU  Kive  scarcely  any  entries  of  tho  numbers  of  the  peers  present 
on  the  different  days  whereon  the  Uottse  of  Lords  «it  durinp-  this 
notable  Parliament,  whi«U  was  opened  on  the  8th  May,  1G61,  and 
TfBs  dissolved  on  tho  7th  «f  August,  1606.  The  nuiaber  of  tho  peers 
•erring  on  Committees  is  given,  whence  it  appears  that  the  spiril>ual 
lords  were  Nometimes  one  half,  and  sumelimra  one  third  of  the 
CiHnmittces.  When  the  Act  of  Sottlcmrnt  wom  puMcd  in  Jtit>2,  eight 
lay  and  ten  s]>intual  peers  iroro  prcMot.  In  IMiO,  twont}'  lay  peers 
on  one  ooctsioo,  and  on  another  twonty-fivo  lay  peers,  attended  the 
ITouse.  The  fewneM  of  the  temporal  lords  may  bo  aoeoimted  lor  by 
the  exclusion  from  the  House  of  the  outlawed  peers,  and  of  those 
who,  botng  Romau  Catholics,  refUxcd  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
olthoagh  they  took  thu  oath  of  allegiance.  The  effect  of  the  Union 
of  Chureh  and  State  in  Ireland  was  evinced  by  other  ways  thou  by 
the  conduct  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lord^.  In  1662,  when 
the  rvcuMuit«  were  indicted  on  the  .Statute  of  22nd  KHnibcth  for 
not  going  to  church,  and  when  the  I'mtestant  Noooonformists  of 
the  north  were  stmilorly  prosecuted,  the  judges  ware  ordorvd,  in  thetr 
-  several  circnit«,  to  ftuspoid  the  execution  of  that  penal  statute  until 
further  ordera.  "The  good  hishops,"  so  wrote  Lord  Orrery  in  16(i3 
to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Oroiond,  "soon  found  the  bod 
effects  of  the«e  indolgcnccv,  and  acquainted  ik  with  them ;  which 
mode  us  coU  them  to  advise  what  wne  fit  to  bo  done."  Lord  Orrery 
thus  doscribM  tlie  perplox^ity  of  th^  Oovomment: — 

"  If  the  laws  be  fully  pot  in  iixocution,  ten  ports  of  aleveo  of  the 
people  will  be  dissatisfied ;  if  thoy  be  not  pat  in  cxoinition,  the  Cfanivh  will 
be  dismkiriietl,  sad  aectM  and  beresics  continui^d.  I  doubt  not.  for  crcr :  and 
if  any  oC  th»  aeela  b«  indalgad,  it  will  he  jwrtinlity  not  to  iadolgo  aX\ ;  it 
none  bft  bvoorcd,  it  wiU  be  unsafe.  Thia  ia  to  too  a  short  state  of  tbo  ease 
and  too  true  s  one." 

How  the  case  was  practically  treated  may  be  gathered  from  Lord 
Orrery's  tetter  to  the  Lurd-Licuu.'uant  In  l(t()7,  concerning  what  was 
done  in  Cork  to  suppress  the  massva  and  couveuliclee : — 

"  Bticaase  nuuses  are  doily  ^aid  in  that  aity  and  conveotielcs  daily  bold 
there.  Idid," — so  writes  the  Harl, — "  haviug  therein  advised  with  the  biabop. 
publicly  order  the  Mayor  aud  Ouvvnior,  tlmt  if  ntiy  masses  or  couroatJcles 
wore  beoeofintb  hold  in  that  city  and  tiubnrlis.  Ihoy  should  dispsree  snoh 
aiostJBgs,  and  Aets«  on  the  chivruAl  in  them  and  proeeed  i^ainet  thorn 
according  to  law;  it  Uting  it  iiiifRrii''iit  iadulgeneo,  that  all  families  within 
tbctmwlves  may  M«r\'o  <]od  iit  Iht-ir  uwii  w»y,  and  that  they  liaro  their  mviit- 
iiij;s  in  the  eoantrj',  it  betnff  botli  an  nfiVont  to  antbority,  and  a  hazardtnf;  of 
his  Hiyotty's  gnrrisoos,  to  bare  Hocb  cooflaonces  of  people  gathered  to- 
gether, oven  in  bis  Miyeaty's  Rarrisooe.  The  like  I  int«nd  lo  do  is  the  other 
gairisona  of  this  prnvisee,  if  your  Graeo  does  not  dj«approvo  it." 
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The  prdates  who  were  Privy  CoimeillorB  took  part  in  all  nets  of 
State.  In  1G60,  tlio  Arclibi^bops  of  Amiugti  oud  Diibliu  wore  the 
first  to  «gu  tliL-  t'ouncil  urilt'r  for  coufirming  tlic  forfeitures  of  Iimd, 
and  barring  all  furtJicr  claiituc  uf  inuoccnt  [icnwns,  whether  Protestant 
or  I'lipiDt.  Tlic  Privy  Council  orders  iu  167*'  for  regulating:  the 
corporations  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  (Sftlway,  AVaterford,  and 
ttcuD  oilier  "  walled  towns  and  forfwrations,"  boar  for  their  first 
chicfcst  signatures  the  names  of  the  Archbishops  of  Annugli  and 
)ublin,  and  were  signed  alno  by  the  IBixhop  of  Mi'iitb.  The  eocleai- 
oalical  element,  during  the  Lord  Lieuteuancica  of  Ormond  and 
Seaex,  h&d  a  large  ebarc  in  the  ciril  government  of  Irdand. 
Bramhall  was  thanked  not  only  by  Convocation,  but  idm,  for  his 
conduct  OB  Speaker,  by  the  lluutw  of  Lords,  To  Michael  Bovle, 
Arehbiithop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  were  voted  the  thuike 
of  the  Peers  "  for  his  great  care,  indusliy,  and  circumspoctitm,  in 
the  management  of  the  ufiuint  of  this  House." 

WllXlAM    III. 

The  Iribh  preJato.i  formed  nn  iuSucntial  poinioa  of  tbo  House  of 
Lorda  in  169^.  Thirteen  spiritual  peers  were  present,  on  an  average, 
at  every  sitting;  the  proportion  of  temporal  pcerK  present  being 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  Acts  jwissed  by  this  Pjirliuiiient  were  the 
Act  for  the  recognition  of  tlio  title  of  Williain  and  Mary  to  the 
Crown,  aiitl  tlic;  Act  for  fncourugximoiit  of  Protcatant  strongera  to 
settle  in  Ireland,  with  the  privilege  of  vscrcising  their  own  n^gious 
rites  on  condition  of  their  taking  tho  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
aupreiuacy,  and  cwiforrning  lo  the  deelaration  aguin^t  ttansubatan- 
tiatiou.  It  apponrs  from  tho  diai-j-  of  Francis  ilursh.  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  that  ho  and  othe-r  bishops  were  ansious  for  a  reformntion 
of  Church  abuses,  and  especially  for  limitation  of  the  power  of 
grunting  faculties,  but  that  the  primale  and  other  bishops  were 
opposed  to  hits  views.  Archbishop  Uareh  also  says  in  his  Aitay,  that 
on  tho  15th  October,  1693,  in  tho  Committee  for  Religion,  oa  which 
(ttt  nine  lay  nnd  seven  spiritual  peers,  it  was  vot^d  that  a  liiU  for 
toleration  bo  devised  with  this  proviso,  tbat  the  j<mcramontal  test  bo 
imposed  as  it  is  in  England ;  and  also  that  persons  obliged  to  take 
it  do  likewise  receive  its  communion  thrice  in  tbe  year  at  least, 
ocDording  to  the  rabricof  the  Communion  Bcrnoe ;  and  also  tbat  Ihey 
preaumo  not  to  preach  against  our  Church  in  their  meetings,  luidor 
tfaeponaltyofi^lOOthe  tiret  time;  £*■.'()()  the  second  time;  and  losing 
tbo  benefit,  of  toleration  forObo  thirrl  offence.  This  Toleration  Bill 
went  DO  further,  the  House  being  informed  that  the  Knglish  Council 
had  another  Bill  prcpanxL 

In  this  year,  1603,  first  appears  entered  on  the  Lords'  Jouraali), 
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1I10  specittl  sppointmont  of  prelates  to  prcAcli  boforo  llie  Uoxuo  in 
Christ  Oliurcli,  on  tho  23rd  of  October  and  the  5th  of  Novtrobor. 
The  Bishops  of  Cork  and  Mcath  were  this  year  the  preachers  for  thesn 
anniTerBarj'  BcrmonH.  On  the  I7th  of  October,  a  Cooumtteo  of  tliQ 
whole  House—seventeen  lay  and  eistoec  spiritual  peers — ia  directed 
to  consider  "  what  in  fit  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Popish  lordo 
who  have  right  to  their  writs  of  fummons  and  do  not  <[ualify  them* 
mItgc,  according  to  law,  to  attend  thia  IToom!  ;  "  and,  nn  the  '20th, 
three  Popiith  lords  arc  xiimmoned  tn  attend  on  pain  of  tineii>.  Thanks 
•re  Totcd  on  the  U!2nd  of  October,  to  their  majesties  for  doliTPring 
Ireland  from  "  i>opprA-  and  slavery,"  ui«!  to  the  Knglish  Parliament 
for  hoYJng  relieved  thojio  Protestant*  "  who  wore  forced  I0  fly  into 
England  to  ohun  the  lato  Popish  persecution  here."  The  next  day 
the  TTouM  went  to  Christ  Church,  and  heard  the  Bishop  fWctmhall) 
of  Cork  preach  "  a  sermon,  setting  forth  the  flutieji  of  the  frifh  Pro- 
tcstnntfl  arising  from  the  Irish  Tebollion  in  IS41,  and  the  tyranny  in 
168S,"  Ac.  The  bishop — an  Archbishop  Marsh  records  in  his  Diary 
-"  preached  boldly  against  the  Irish."  On  the  following  day  ho 
c«ived  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House,  and  his  sermon  was 
'Sdfired  to  bo  printed.  Archbishop  Manh,  on  the  '?7tb  of  October, 
nK^  the  House  that  "  PopidU  bolydays  "  should  be  abolished.  Jli* 
motion  was  adopted  in  a  House  consiating  of  seventeen  lay  and  four< 
Ltecn  Hpirituftl  jwm-ts.  Thu  Archbishop  of  Tuani  woj*  the  peer  who, 
[on  thft  22iid  of  l>ctol>or,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  King  William 
libr  his  dclivcranco  of  Ireland.  Tho  Parliament  of  1692,  which  was 
cmoed  on  the  dth  of  October  by  thn  T<ord> Lieutenant,  Viscount 
E^l&iey,  was,  on  the  itrd  of  Novem1x>r  Hime  year,  prorogued,  and 
oTter  ftome  iiirthcr  prorogations  by  proclamation,  was  dinHoWed  in 
June.  1693. 

I*ord  Cupel,  tho  Lord  Deputy,  openod  a  new  Porliament  on  tho 
37th  of  August,  1695,  wlueh  was  closed  in  the  end  of  the  year  1696. 
The  Deputy,  in  his  ipeech  at  tho  assembling  of  Pariiament,  exhorled 
the  Lords  and  Commons  "  to  secure  ihemaelves  and  iheir  pusterily 
iipon  the  best  and  surest  foundations,"  and  to  rebuild  tho  churches 
as  one  of  the  best  means  "  to  prcsorrc  the  true  established  religion, 
and  to  provide  against  future  rebellious."  In  this  Parliament 
scA'cral  of  the  penal  statutes  were  enacted :  those,  namely,  which 
aimed  at  preventing  the  educatioD  of  Irisli  Itoman  Catholics  at  home 
or  abroad,  by  prohibiting  the  sending  of  their  children  to  fowigii 
religious  houses,  and  suppreasing  all  Popish  schools  in  Ireland;  and 
the  Acts  for  disarming  all  Papists,  and  for  abolishing  Popish  holy- 
days.  During  the  year  1696,  when  thcao  severe  laws  were  powrd, 
the  bishops  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hoaso  of  fjords.  The 
highest  number  of  peers  who  attended  on  any  one  day  woe  twenty* 
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tliree  for  (he  \».y,  aod  bwenfy-cme  for  the  Rpiritual  paora.  On  five 
oocaeioDS,  (ff  more,  tbe  bishop*  were  a  majurity  of  the  whole  House, 
and  on  six  dftya  the  Uy  and  spiritaol  peers  were  equ»L  .SeveDtoou 
proktoa  were  prfleeut  io  a  House  conaieting'  uf  only  thirty-six 
membeTs,  when  the  BUI  for  di0amuuf>  Papifitu,  wluuh  the  Cattimona 
had  sent  up,  was  passed  without  a  diiuieritieut  voice.  Tw(!uty-one 
hishops  with  twimiy-two  luy  pours  fonotsd  a  Comnuttec  «>£  the 
Hoiuo  to  consider  the  Bill  Ui  suppreas  friarivs.  Six  hishops  and 
auo  lay  peer  proporod  a  olausc  agiuDst  huryiug  "  in  supproBud 
iQonwteries  and  conventH.''  The  Popish  prclatos  and  dcrgy  who 
exorcised  any  oodeaiastical  jurudiution  wcro  to  be  baoi&hod,  and,  if? 
thoy  returned,  wore  made  guilty  of  high  Iretison.  On  the  'i\ai  of 
Nr.Tcmber,  when  thirteen  prelates  and  only  twelvo  lay  lords  ware 
present,  the  three  AroIibishopQ  of  Uublin,  Cashcl,  and  Xuam,  with 
the  BishopH  of  Mcath,  Donry,  and  lums,  ia  coujuuction  with  eight 
lay  peers. were  ordered  to  prepare  a  Bill  "that  uol'&pibt  shall  inhetit 
any  Proteetont  estate,"  £&  A  Bill  "  for  liberty  of  conscience  "  was 
projected  in  the  intorogt  of  tho  Protestant  Diesuuters,  and  submitted 
to  the  Frir}'  Council,  and  was  npprovttl  by  tho  majurlty  of  the 
membeiBt  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  which  proTidsd  that  all 
(hose  who  would  not  conform  to  the  Church  L'stjtbUahod  hy  law 
should  ho  Qxcludod  from  offices  or  any  share  in  the  QoveriUQont. 
Aad  it  app««n  from  Archhi»hop  Uarsh's  Diary  that  on  tha  16th 
of  Septembor,  "  hoods  for  a  bill  of  lolerution  were  brought  into 
the  HoxtM  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  iJrogherIa ;  but  by  the  bishopa'. 
Toting  that  they  should  not  be  read  until  three  days  after,  who  luul.a^ 
majority  of  vot*-!*,  they  were  (jiiitc  laid  by."  The  protest  of  two 
bishops — one  of  whom  waa  ^Villiam  King,  aficnrards  the  famous 
Archbishop  of  Dublin — against  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  "  for  the  real 
union  and  division  of  |>arishos,"  containo  on  iutiinutioii  that  those 
binbops  woro  anxiouB  to  provide  for  iho  building  of  the  mother 
churdies,  so  "that  all  tho  inhabitants  of  every  parish  nhould  he 
within  throe  luilt-s  of  thera." 

Some  other  puual  acta  were  puwod  in  tho  Parliament,  of  1G97. 
Tho  banishment  of  tho  Popish  bishops  and  clcrf,'y  exercising  eccloai- 
astical  jurisdiction — the  suppresuon  of  fi-isrs  and  all  regnlara — the 
prcToatinn  of  burinht  in  abbeysand  monasterios — and  tho  prohibition 
of  ioterroorriagoe  between  Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics  vcm 
provided  for.  The  prelates  were  not  quite  so  strong  in  this  year  in 
the  House  of  Jjords,  ns  in  other  years,  the  arerage  number  of  by 
lords  in  attendance  being  seventeen,  and  that  of  the  spiritual  being 
eleven.  ThirtoeQ  bishops  and  nineteen  lay  poera  formed  the  House 
on  thow  occasions  when  the  BiUs  for  preventing  Proteatants  marry- 
ing with  Papists  and  for  banishing  the  Popish  clergy  wore  passed 
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uetnin*  contrai/nrntt.     Fourteen  bisbops,  oat  of  a  House  of  thirtf- 
fivo  members,  asse&U^  to  a  Bill  prepared  by  IajtA  hantiibonyugh, 
"for  tmpprMsiou  of  the  Intih  langui^  ni»]  vocoursgiug  tlit?IrLtli 
to  k>am  BsftLuli."     Six  bLshopa  and  tweire  lay  peers  forroed  the 
rommitlen  on   tho  Rill   to  confirm  the  Artieles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerirk  ;  Init  on  iho  23rti  of  Septombor,  1697,  Beven  bisbopH  aud 
oiglit  lay  lorda  nro  found  entering  a  Rtrong  proteitt  against  that  BilL 
They  pmtcst  bormifiB  tbo  iitlo,  '*  An  Act  for  tlic  Confinuuiion  of 
Articles,"  in  wrt>nf>-,  "  n-hcrean  no  one  of  Uio  AOid  orticlm  is  thcroiu, 
a»  vre  conceive,  f\iUy  continned,"  and  "  because  the  said  ortielM  vrett 
to  be  confirmed  in  favour  of  them  1o  whom  tbry  -were  granted ;  bat 
the  confirmaliou  of  them  by  1bta  Bill  is  iaeh  that  it  puts  thtnn  in  a 
worse  condition  (buu  they   ivere   before."      They  proteet  further, 
beoiam  matt^rinl  wurds  in  the  article  ere  omitted,  and  because  many 
Proteetanlii,  who  purchdSLil  nnd  lent  raoncy  on  the  credit  of  tho 
urliclcs.  'n-ill  HuSrr.     The  bishope  vrho  eigQed  thie  proteet  vrero  the 
Bifchops  Djgby,  of  Elpbin;  King,  of  Derrt' ;  Fitagerald,  of  Clonfert ; 
Lindmy,  of  Killaloe ;  Hartntoiige,  of  Ofldory  ;  Smj-th,  of  Limerick ; 
and  TJoyd,  of  Killala.    On  the  27t-h  of  November,  a  Hill  for  eecurity  of 
the  King'*  person  wa«  n^octed  by  the  Lord*.     The  Bill  vrua  of  a  -very 
arbitrary  nature.     It  subjected  to  pionmnirR  those  who  rcfuiiwl  the 
ooths,  and  deprived  them  of  office  and  tho  privilege  of  votiog.    Eight 
bishops  (including  King,  of  l>crry.  and  Lindsny.  of  Killaloe,  who 
both  become  archbiafaops  subsequently)  and  the  grpatwr  part  of  the 
temporal  lords  voted  agoinet  the  Bill,  considering — as  Bishnp  Eing, 
of  Derry,  wrote,  in  explflnatioQ  of  liJs  conduct — "  it  hard  to  sabject 
about  800,000  persona,  n-ithout  distlnclian  of  age,  sex,  or  qunlity,  to 
the  discretionart-  povrvr  of  two  jasticflA  of  the  peoee,  in  a  matter  that 
reached,  not  ouly  to  their  liberty  and  property,  btit  (o  their  very 
livca,"     Eloveu  lay  peers,  however,  and  three  prelates,  entered  a 
protest  against  tlic  rejection  of  this  ferocious  BiU.     The  prclatce 
■were  the  Archbishops  Mandi,  of  Dublin;  Palliser,  of  Cashol ;  and 
Ve«oy,  of  Tuam.     Among  their  roaaone  for  thus  piotvsting  are  the 
following  :— 

'*  Bcciiarc  i(  doth  cridcntly  appear,  U)»t  the  P»pists  of  tliis  t  jngilom  b*ve 
ever  hivii.  and  at  Litis  time  arc,  en^miiti  lo  Dit-  Enctieti  Prot«e*.nnt  interest  of 
this  kniitdom :" — '•  baeaow  Hi*  r«je^tiu|^  llnx  Hill  may sMm  t  ^  diMoangstke 
esecutiou  of  those  penal  law,  whicb  n.n  aJkimI^  ciia<it«d  v  aimi  Uia  Popiri*- 
of  tiiist  kinj;;il<>in,  who  from  bvncc  uiay  toko  oc«iiaiou  of  <  pondctnainR  as  un- 
just  mid  "ovcre,  Uie  Uws  formerly  made  againitt  ther  j;" axti,   ''  Isrtlj, 

li«eatue  vw  think  it  oar  ilu^,  liy  enteriiig  oar  di>i<ig[it  to  t],o  rvjooticR  of  f'^H 
Bill,  to  Aoqnit  onrwlvM  btfore  Uod  nod  ouui,  from  1>  «;„«  filinrged  by  mi 
poMvrity  as  nuthors  ot  tlw  miaeries  whseh  wo  faar  m*  iv  b«  tbe  coDsecruencc 
of  the  loss  of  this  itUl."  ' 

The  four  orohbiahope  with  nine  biihopa  nth  scribe,  on  ffie  9&d  of 
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Decentber,  161)7,  "  tlie  declaration  and  nwociaiioti,"  entered  into  by 
tho  Lorda,  whereby  they  bound  thcmsclvcd,  iu  vase  tho  KtDg  diould 
"come  to  nay  violent  or  untimely  death,"  to  "unitf,  associate,  and 
stftnd  by  oach  other,  in  roTeng^ing  the  Mime  on  his  onemiM  and 
ndhcrent^,  nnd  in  supporting  and  dtfiendiiig  the  guooesaton  of  the 
rrovm,"  according  to  tho  Aot  made  for  that  pnrpoao. 

In  the  year*  1698  end  1699.  the  average  attendance  of  tho  ]ay 
pe«n  wa«  sixteen,  and  of  the  sjHritual  peen  it  waa  thirteen  in  the 
former  and  eleven  in  the  latter  year.  The  prelates  vainly  oppoeed,  in 
1698,  the  biU  "for  oontinninfr  c&tateeand  pooeeesionahold  and  enjoj-ed 
under  the  Acts  of  f^tllement  und  Kxplanation,"  Of^inst  which  Bill, 
live  bisLo])ii  protuHtt-^l,  be<L'au6«  lilt-  bishoprics  wi>rG  not  augmontcd, 
and  Cliiirch  laodit  were  in  dan^vr  of  bi>iii'r  twit..  A  Bill,  however, 
for  ifccilituting  the  erection  of  seo-houses  and  glcbc-housce,  iras 
passed,  in  the  interest  uf  the  Churcli.  In  ICOO,  an  Act  was  sent  up 
from  the  Commous,  and  n^eivi-d  the  n^sent  of  the  Lords,  by  whieh 
Papists  were  debarred  from  practi.<iing  as  solicitors;  the  reasoa 
alleged  for  this  cmel  law  being  tliat  "  Papiut  solicilnm  wero  common 
di»ttirbiins — great  numbers  practising  in  this  kingtlom."  Thirteen 
prdutcs  were  in  tho  Houiie  when  this  Act  pamad  the  Lords. 

Aknb. 

The  Frotcfitimt  Diascntera  in  IreUtnd  wore  deeply  grieved  at  tho 
dcAth  of  William  III.,  who  had  doubled  the  grant  which  they 
received  ut  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  thus  raising  thn  royal 
bounty  to  the  PrcHltyterians  to  the  sum  of  i,'l,:^(IO  a  year.  Ruihop 
King,  of  Deny,  writing  to  a  brother  prolate,  then  in  Ijnndon, 
described  how  the  DisKcnters  wore  "cast  down"  by  William's  death, 
and  cunningly  hintod  that  tho  Itogium  Donum,  instead  of  being 
distribnted  by  tho  Dissenting  minister*  thomHelvcs,  who  employed 
"  it  moRt  to  w?t  up  new  meetings  where  none  wag  before,"  might  be 
administered  by  the  GovcrnmeDt,  "  by  which  means" — so  the  crafty 
fatshop  proceeds — "  every  particular  miuister  would  bo  at  their 
mercy,  and  it  might  be  so  mniisged  us  to  be  an  iustnmicnt  of 
division  and  jealousy  amonget  them."  The  Established  Church  party 
in  Ireland  were  in  great  power  at  the  aceeesiou  of  Queen  Anne. 
'ilio  firbt  Iri^  Parliament  in  her  reign  was  opened  on  the  21at  of 
September,  1703,  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
with  a  Kpec»ch  in  which  he  announced  tliat — 

"ThcQnoon"  .  .  .  in  c«lli»(r  yea  together,  hiw  giron  you  "  an  op- 
portunity of  passing  those  gnKious  BiUs  already  scut  over,  and  of  raakiag 
sach  otlier  kwx  rr  may  yet  Im  wantiag  for  ths  estnbliabment  of  the  Pn>. 
Uftont  rrligioa,  and  tho  w«irnr«  of  the  Idngdam." 

The   Lords    were    prompt    to   avail    themselves   of   the  Lord- 
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LioiitciuLnt's  permission;  fur  on  the  saiao  day  n  penal  Bill  to  preTent 
Fopisk  pr)««U  from  vomiiif^  into  the  kingdom  receirdd  a  first 
reading ;  was  read  a  »ecoud  time  on  the  25th  ;  and  on  the  27th  waa 
engroaoed ;  the  Bishop  of  Meatb.  Richard  Tenniran,  reporting-  it 
On  the  5tb  of  October,  it  vaa  passed  without  a  singlo  disaenti«nt, 
by  a  House  conaiating  of  aeronteen  prvlalt'^  and  fourteen  lay  poors. 
Bighteen  prclatett  and  aa  many  temporal  lords  sign  an  addretis  to  the 
Queen  on  the  2nd  of  October,  espreuing  hopes  (jf  lianng  her 
"Mnjcaty'st  and  ihn  I'liigHiih  intcr^-sl  of  this  kingdom  promoted" 
under  the  Duke  of  Onnond's  mlu.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  on 
11th  of  October,  170a,  repoifa  on  the  Bill,  scul  up  from  the 
Commons,  making  it  high  treason  to  impeach  the  siiccossion  to  the 
Crown.  This  Bill  become  law.  It  wkh  followed  by  an  Act  to  prevent 
Ihe  furthor  growth  of  Popery,  which  recites  that  "  Papist*  daily  arc 
perverting  Proteetant*,"  and  enartx  that  J^rotestant  children  shall 
inherit  the  property  of  Popiah  pnrentfl — that  Papists  shall  not  par* 
chofG  lands,  nor  inherit  them — that  all  holders  of  offices  and  voters 
at  elections  shall  take  the  oath  of  abjuration — that  all  n-soriiog 
of  pilgrims  to  pretended  sanetuurteu  shall  be  unlawful,  and  that  the 
croajies,  &<:.,  shall  ho  destroyed  by  the  miigistniU's.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1704, a  Bill  for  "for  nuluTsIixiiig  of  «U  Pi-otestant  slrangf^rs" 
is  brought  up  from  the  Commons,  and  it  is  paeeed  unanimously  by 
the  Lords  on  the  tlrd  of  !ilur«h,  A  Bill  for  eompiilsory  registration 
of  Popish  priests,  and  providing  that  conyert«d  priests  shi>uld  have 
£20  per  annum  off  the  county,  was  also  road  a  first  time  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  and  passed  on  the  third  day  afterwards,  the  bishops 
being  a  majority  of  the  House  on  both  occasions.  The  Ixirds,  on  the 
4th  of  March — half  the  lloiute  being  prelates — address  the  Queen  with 
,^hinr  thonkl,  ood  say — "  We  doubt  not  but  these  good  laws  will  ad* 
'Vnoe  the  prosperi^  of  the  Knglisb  interest  in  this  kingdom,  and  be 
a  lasting  security  to  the  Protestant  religion  by  law  established." 

The  liords  also  thank  the  Lord-Lieutenuut,  "Otipecially  for  th« 
Bill  lo  prevent  the  growth  of  Popury."  In  1705,  a.  Bill  is  passed 
on  the  4th  of  Jone^  in  a  House  consisting  of  twelve  pnJutes  and 
nine  lay  ixsurs,  to  explain  the  Act  for  registering  the  Popish  clergy, 
and,  on  the  loth  of  Juno,  the  Bishop  of  Down  brings  an  address  to 
the  Lonl-Lioutooant,  in  which  the  Lords  thank  the  Quocn  for  her 
goodness,  "  in  granting  us  so  many  excellent  Bills  this  BcsaioD  for 
the  furthor  security  of  our  religion  as  by  law  established."  The 
UoUH>  giro«  ilN  assent,  on  the  lt>th  of  June,  1705,  to  a  Bill  »>nt  up 
from  the  Commons,  for  the  improvement  of  Hemp  and  Flax.  It  was 
ojiposcd  by  four  bishops,  mimely,  lho5e  of  Ferns  "Watcrford, 
Killaloo  (Thomiw  Lind-siiy,  aflerwnrds  primate),  and  Uaphoe,  bo- 
cauao  of  u  clauK   enacting  that  only  hulf  the  tithe  of  Ueuip  or 
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Flax  Hhould  be  poiil  ilurui|f  tbren  years  from  snd  after  May,  I7()f> ; 
tboec  biiib(ip«  "  conociTini;  tbe  titbc  or  toith  part  to  be  duo  to  the 
dcr^'  by  dtvino  right,  which,  no  bunum  law  can  aet  aside,  Lo««on,  or 
tako  uway."  In  spite  of  tboir  oppoiitiou,  the  Bill  wis  carrNMl  in  n 
Hoiwo  of  thirty'  moonboni,  of  whoni  ii>vi?iitt?€Ti  weiw  prt'latce. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord-Lieuteiiant,  ojmus  anotfapr  epmian  of 
Queen  A.nne'8  6ret  Parltftmeot  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1707.  nnil  on  tlir 
7th  of  that  luonlb,  mnkee  a  spacrch,  lu  which  ouuurct  Ihu  following 
paawgei— 

<'  And  in  order  to  tb«  obtaiiuDS  of  tlio^o  1)lmniiftii.  I  am  fiOinnMidM  by 
bur  Hiyoity  to  reooinuend  to  yoii  imAnituit>'  umnuf;  yoarmlves.  oad  to  is- 
fium  Tou  Uiat  her  3Iigecrty,  consideriiii^  tlie  nniuber  of  l*upists  in  this  realai, 
woidtl  lie  gUd  of  an  espedient  for  the  atreitgthening  tlu  interest  of  bar 
EVDt«4taut  KubjvctH  in  thin  Idiigdoia." 

The  LoTd-Lioutonant's  rvcoimncndnlton  wn*  intended  to  ftirthtu: 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  lnw  by  which  Protc«tiint  Diaswitera  were 
compelled  to  toko  ihe  Holy  rommunion  Recording  to  thn  octablishett 
ritual  ne  n  test  for  ofiico.  The  LonU,  however,  were  not  dispoeed  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation,  being  in(luenc«d  probably  by  an 
argnment  of  the  diiy,  thus  recorded  by  Mant,  namely,  "  That  bow- 
ever  willing  Churchmen  were  to  give  a  toleration  to  Diflaenterfl,  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  the  national  Chnrch,  and  the  only  Church 
established  by  law,  and  if  the  sucmmeutal  t«t  wore  repealed  thpre 
would  bo  no  EfitabUtihed  Oiurcli  remaining."  The  Peers,  whu  were 
«)  unwilling  to  relieve  Proteatant  Diuentera,  were  quite  ready  to  add 
brttemces  to  the  already  hitter  cup  of  the  Komun  Catholics.  Tlicy 
thank  Earl  Pcrahrekc  for  his  iidvicc,  and  express  a  "hope,  with  hia 
cxcL-Ucncii''8  aa«i»timcc,  to  find  out  such  expedients  to  strcagthen  tKo 
l*rotc0taQt  intcroat  of  thia  kingdom  ns  may  secure  them  from  tho 
dangers  of  Popery."  An  Act  was  nflei-ward»  sent  up  from  the  Com- 
mona  to  amend,  and  render  still  nioiT  Revere,  tho  Penal  Act  to  pre- 
vent Papist*  Iwiiig  solicitor.*.  This  Act  !»  pjussetl  by  the  Lords  ia 
October,  1707,  the  bishops  forming  a  majority  on  each  of  the  three 
oiTciisiona  when  it  fell  under  di-scussiou.  Again,  on  tho  -^th  of  ilay, 
1700,  another  Iiord-Lieuten.'int,  the  Earl  of  'Vriuirton.  opening 
another  session,  urges  tho  Irish  Parliament  to  relieve  the  Protestant 
Dissenttrs.  •'  It  now  aeeraB,"  said  hia  excoUency,  "  aa  if  heaven  had 
put  under  [the  Queen's]  iminedia-to  care  the  fate  and  libertiea  of  the 
whole  Cliristian  world."     He  adda  : — 

"I  am  obliged  and  directed  to  lay  bcfare  ynii  annthor  conoideratioa  of 
inftnite  cooMquenett.  xiid  tbnt  is  to  put  you  in  laiad  of  tbe  grout  ineqnitlity 
UtfiM  ii,  in  rcapeet  of  nambor*,  botnvea  tbe  ProtootaDls  uid  Popisu  of  this 
IcinKdiim,  and  of  the  tnuUinchuly  experionco  you  have  bud  of  the  f^itud  nHluni 
of  tbia  sort  of  men,  whenever  Uiay  had  it  in  their  power  to  iliBtress  or  to 
distroy  you.  Tlies«  reUoi^tiuiia  mu-tt  ueceasarily  lead  yoa  to  think  of  two 
things;  the  fir^t  is,  ^criotiNly  to  cojisidiiT  wlicthir  any  iicw  Bilk  arc  wiuitiag 
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to  enforce  or  explain  ihoso  gooJ  laws,  whicli  you  bare  lilrwwjy  for  Ibo  pre- 
Wbting  the  frrnwtb  of  Popery  ;  and,  in  tbo  noxt  place,  it  mnhvM  ovidont  Uw 
BcnHtitity  thero  is  of  coltivEUinft  and  pncorviiiR  »  good  nodontiuidiag  Mowgtt 
all  tbo  l^tsstonto  of  this  kingdam." 

This  attempt  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  gain  relief  for  Pn>t««tant 
IfoneonformUts,  tfirough  iiiitaming  the  oommon  batred  againat 
Koman  Catholicn,  tailed  of  ite  parpose.  The  Peew — the  majority 
being  bishopa — negatiTc  u  diiuau  propoRwI  for  insortioii  in  tha 
sddreMi  to  hin  eieellency,  intimating  that,  "  in  order  to  remove  any 
pretence  of  uneasine.'ui  which  may  seem  to  aflect  our  fpllow-subjects, 
Tre  arc  willing  to  i-onscnt  to  give  them  tho  tiumo  indulgence  and  cm 
th«  HEunu  tomui  as  they  have  in  Englund  Trhon  it  comcn  before  us  m 
a  parliamentary  way."  Having  wjcfCtwl  thismfld  propoeol,  the  Peer* 
thank  the  Lord-Lictitentuit,  and  my  : — 

"  We  aholl,  with  oil  poutibUi  rcndin«s8,  join  in  any  new  Billa  to  enforoe 
the  Uws  agAiast  Pop«iy,  aod  cultivute  oad  improve  a  good  uuderst&itdiii^ 
amoDgDl  Prole8tAnt«."  .  .  .  .  "  We  cannot  but  esteooi  the  Ohnrelt  aa 
by  law  OHtablislio)]  to  be  iht>  b«>st  bolwark  of  tbu  ProtMtaDt  iatertsi  in  this 
kugdoni  A^iiut  all  tbo  att«iupto  and  d«ai^[iu>  of  Papists:  ftad  wo  hatab^ 
uoDcoivo  that  all  oar  fellow  nubjeDta  are  treated  with  so  much  tender&flCB 
nnder  faer  BJi^joiity's  moftt  graciotiK  gaviimioent.  that  we  hope  tliey  will  never 
have  jnat  tvnicon  to  ceitiplntn  of  any  nnuuitneM,  but  find  it  tbi>ir  trao  interest 
to  joiii  in  itU])porlin}{  our  happy  coodtitntiaa  \a  Ohorcb  and  titate," 

About  Ibis  time  Bishop  Poolcy,  of  Raphoe,  fell  under  tho  displea- 
euze  of  the  House  in  a  singular  way.  On.  the  3Sth  of  Jun«,  1709, 
the  House  adjourned  to  the  39th,  whith  was  St.  Peter's  Day,  and  one 
of  thosu  days  cumtuanded  to  ho  observed  »s  a  holy-day  by  the  Act 
7  William  TU.  chapter  14.  "  Against  the  vote  of  adjourument  to 
the  2&th  of  June,  at  twol\-c  of  the  clock,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Huphoe,  protcjila,  because  hu  ounceivca  it  is  against  the  laws  of  tho 
Church  and  u  lato  Act  of  rarliomcut  to  do  busiucss  ou  a  holyday, 
which  may  hinder  Divin©  worship,  prayers,  and  Racrnnients,  nennon« 
ur  homilies,  and  catocbiious;  lest  it  should  bo  a  robbr-r^^  of  Qod  ns 
well  afl  l^thea  and  offcringfl."  The  bishop  was  the  next  day  urderod 
inti)  the  cuittody  of  the  IMack  !Rod.  to  bo  kept  in  Dublin  <'a.i(le  for 
re6ecting,  by  his  protest,  on  the  honour  of  the  IFousc  ;  but  tho  con- 
tiuemont  of  the  bishop,  which  loated  some  time,  was  made  easy  to 
him  by  tho  Lord-Lieutenant.  Less  fortunate  in  their  cUAtodian 
than  the  bishop  were  two  pereooB  who,  a  yonT  or  two  previouidy, 
were  dealt  with  somewhat  arbitrarily  by  tho  Pftors.  "Alice  Geo- 
ghegim.  who  hud  hfi^ii  bred  a  Papist."  became  tho  wife  of  a  Protestant, 
Edward  Wyor,  junior,  who  "bud  her  eduml«l  in  the  I'rotCMtant 
religion."  Alice  liked  not  Proteelantism,  and  loft  bcr  husband,  who 
hrottght  hid  COM  before  the  T^ords"  Committee  of  GricTanec*,  whence 
it  waa  duly  n|»r1ed  to  tho  House  by  the  Biahop  of  Down.    Tho 
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dcpocntions  ID  this  matter  narrate  hov  Alice  was  kept  from  her 
ItQsbfiTid  by  hor  rolatioiu,  mu  tampered  vitii  by  priest^  and  litiw  she 
rcfiueil  to  Biunrer  cjumtions  in  thn  Ohuroh  catachiimi  or  to  go  to 
church.  For  bcr  crimes  she  is  committed  to  "  the  care  und  ciutody 
ol' Alderman  John  Page,  under  the  protection  of  thin  II ouac,"  until  her 
Dtarriagc  be  eottlcd  in  the  l!!ccloBiaiitical  Courtii,  and.  no  I'oiobL  priot 
or  relation  ia  to  b«)  permitted  to  »ee  hor,  unlets  in  the  prcKnco  of  a 
mioiutor  of  tbe  Cburch  of  England,  or  in  that  of  Pago  or  bis  wife. 
Pierce  Butler  was  so  wicked  as  to  disturb  in  the  posecesion  of  Land  a 
tenant  of  the  Diiihop  of  Killaloe,  'niomoH  Lindeay,  afterwards 
Primate  of  Ireland.  Butler  waa  reported  to  have  esid,  in  the  year 
1705,  that  "  he  cared  no  more  for  the  llouse  of  Lordft  than  he  cared 
for  the  hishop,  and  that  he  cared  no  more  for  the  bisliop  than  for 
his  old  shoes  ;  that  he  was  sheriff,  und  had  puwor  to  give  posaessioD," 
&c.  Butler  was  arrested  for  this  breach  of  priTilege,  and  expiated 
his  oflenec  by  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Ennis,  where  he  lay  for 
six  years. 

Thu  lay  |>ocra  assembled  in  imuBually  large  umnbcnt  upon  llie  ^-iUi 
of  August,  1700.  Twenty-five  tcmponU  peers,  a  hkrger  number  than 
at  any  other  sitting  during  the  whole  course  of  this  parlisment^ 
were  present  wbcii  an  Ant  Bent  up  from  the  Common.i  was  pOAscd  "  for 
explaining  and  amending  un  Act  to  prevent  the  further  grovth  of 
rPopcry."  This  Act  was  protested  agninst  by  seven  prelates  (including 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam)  and  by  Lord  Chorlemonl  It 
contained  a  clause  enacting  that  no  convert  from  Popery  ^ould  he 
deemed  a  Protestant  unless  he  should,  within  six  months  i'roiu.  con* 
Teraion,  receive  the  Holy  Communion  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  This  clause  was  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  nns  aimed  at  thom_*  converts  M-ho  abjured  Popery, 
hut,  as  the  archbishop  said  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Muut,  "  do  not  come 
to  church,  but  pretend  to  be  Bisscntcm,  und  are  believed  to  be  alill 
Papists."  The  proteet  of  the  archbishop  oud  hiu  brethrt-u  was  not, 
therefore,  made  out  of  tenderness  to  Protestant  Nonconformists.  The 
Huuae  petitioned  the  Queen,  on  the  2{>Lh  of  August,  I701>,  for  an 
allowance  to  the  poor  Protestant  palatines  n-hom  she  hits  sent  into 
Ireland.  The  se^ision  was  closed  on  the  30th  August,  by  the  Earl  of 
Wharton,  with  another  speech  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters ; — 

\i  "I  ni&kc  no  (niostion."— «bscn-cs  bisExceUeccy, — "  but  that  yon  nadsr- 
ad  too  well  Uiu  true  iaterest  of  ibt<  Prutestiuit  religion  not  to  eadcavour 
io  nako  aJt  such  ProtAstaAts  ss  cuy  ss  yoa  can,  who  are  williag  to  co&trt- 
hale  wiiat  they  can  Lo  defend  th«  "vholo  u)i:aiiiet  the  common  enemy.  li  ia 
not  the  Uw  now  (inssed' — [that  to  nmnnd  tlie  Act  to  pr«rent  the  fiirtliBr 
growth  of  Poperyi^cnr  oity  law  thiiL  the  wit  nf  mnn  cnnfrstno,  will  secure 
yoa  agiuatt  Poporj-,  whilu  you  continue  divided  aa>oDF,>t  jouiMlves:  it 
h«ia%  demunetrable  that  unices  tbcro  bo  h  firm  friendship  and  confldsDce 
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■H^tfiggt  Uiu  rix>tustunt4  of  tUU  luiig4oiu,  it  u  iuipoft«ili)u  fur  yua  vitlivr  to 
Mraippy  or  U>  lie  tvSa.  Anil  I  luii  diivcted  to  duclirc  it  Ui  yoa,  us  bcr 
Migotity'tt  fixed  ruaululiuEi.  that  lu  livr  ]l£iyctity  will  alwHys  mniiitiuD  uotl trap- 
port  tb«  Churcli  ats  by  l&w  ostulliehed,  so  it  ts  l]«r  roynl  will  aud  intonltoii 
that  tha  DiiiHeuUirii  ebidl  uot  Im  persociitod  or  jhoIqsUkI  lu  tL{)  oxfirciee  of 
their  religion." 

Tlic<  npxt  nMnoo  of  this  Parliamont  wiui  opened  on  tho  12th  of 

July,  1711,  by  tbe  Dalte  of  Orniond,  us  Ijord-Lieuteaunt.    IIU  Grace 

said : — 

"By  FuiuittiB);  th«  twentieth  pMti«  hihI  )^niitlng  tbt^  flntt  fruit»  for  boyitiit 
iu  appropriiilidii^.  Lvr  Mi^tnty  hiis  Dot  ouly  co&fcmx)  u  mark  of  her  |7r«««  mid 
favour  on  the  present  i?l«rf^,  but  has  provided  for  tho  tnftintooaue«  of  fpTMter 
numbers  of  thou,  when  by  the  good  laws  mad«  AftKinEt  tbe  Popish  religion 
in  her  Majetity's  rei((n.  the  Church  Khali  be  enlarged." 

Oil  the  17tli  of  July  tliL'  Peers  address  a  letter  to  the  Qoeen,  and 

nav : — 

* 

*•  Your  MaJ«Kty'>i  ciuly  care  hath  ov«n  pmvi>nt«d  our  own  nndaavonrii  to 
friHi  tliitt  nation  from  th«  load  of  delit,  which  tho  brini^iiig  owr  numbers  of 
usclcm  and  indi^eiit  palatines,  at  n  timo  of  cxti-cmo  dearth  and  poverty, 
the  projecting  of  a  Htately  and  cipnniuvc  amcmJ,  :uid  other  devices,  had 
hrought  open  ns." 

The  Lords  thank  the  Queon  for  h«r  bounty  to  the-  Church  and  to 
Trinity  College.  Twenty-eight  poors,  of  whom  fincen  (InvluUing  the 
three  Archbiiiho|>s  of  J}ublui,  Cashel,  and  Tuam)  were  prelules,  Higaed 
this  letter  to  ilueen  Aiiiie.  Ou  the  Uth  of  Nmember,  1711,  nitothor 
address,  "relating  to  the  Bissontiug  miniaten,"  is  ordered  to  be 
prcpai'cd  for  presentation  to  the  Queen  hy  u  Committee  of  thirteen 
prelates  snd  oloren  lay  pc«».  Among  tho  thirteen  prclatoct  voro 
tlie  threo  ArchbiahopR  of  Dublin,  Cmthel,  and  Tuam  ;  mid  besides  th» 
thirteen  who  prepared  tbe  oddrest*,  thrr*  other  bi^liopx  were  pr&tent 
when  the  addra-^s  was  adopte<l  ntmiiir  coutmdietnU.  This  uddress, 
which  vu,  in  fact,  a  petition  to  Queen  Anne  to  withdraw  the  royal 
bounty  from  the  I*reabyterian9,  is  here  given  at  length.  It  is  sa 
folio  WB : — 

"  Mny  it  p[ea«o  year  Miycaty, 

"  Wk.  your  Majesty's  most  daliful  nod  loyal  Ktibj«irtK,  the  Lonlit  SpirttQAl 
fttiit  Temporal  in  Parliament  aEHembled,  bcic^  tourhvtl  at  heart  to  find  the 
mpnibcrs  of  our  Ohnrch  i^h&rffed  with  opprc8«ioa  and  p^rsecutioa  by  tho 
VtBgcntcrs  ;  and  thut  yonr  Maj^iity'H  name  hoc  h«cn  madb  use  of  in  a  letter, 
dated  the  8th  day  of  April.  i7IO,  fmm  the  Kixl  of  >VTiarton,  thou  Lord- 
IJentenant  of  this  hingdom.  In  the  T<iird  .ToKticdK,  diriwtiug  them  to  ordir 
'  noli  prosequis,'  thci«by  putting  a  stop  to  the  prccoeilinga  at  Utw  agaiofit 
ono  Fleming  and  othorit,  who  wcro  acnt.  by  Ihc  IVcsbyt«riefl  of  the  north, 
to  mi  op  a  meeting  in  the  town  of  Drogheda,  where  there  bad  been  none  for 
twunty-eight  yean  past,  to  tbe  gn^at  disttirbiuicfi  of  the  peace  and  tjnict  of 
that  town,  do,  upon  this  occosinn.  think  outmIvcs  obliged,  with  all  duty  and 
EubmiiiMon,  to  rcpreticRt  auto  your  MiycRtty.  that  on  DiNM'iitont  through  thig 
whole  kingdiim  have  boou  dutturbed  in  Lho  exi'rciu)  of  their  reli^os  wor- 
ahip,  whero  they  had  Mttl«d  coogrogatiaDR.  eilher  by  yonr  Majesty's  civil  or 
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ficcloraftftjoal  gnveman,  or  by  any  of  ova  Charrh.  And  yet,  thone  unjast 
eoniplftinon  of  ponwAiition,  wbilBt  thny  themtielvei'  ttnjoyod  ease  nid^Mnirit;. 
bavc  c<x«reiflcd  gro&t  unvp-ritiAR  towards  thoir  confnrming  ncigfaboiint  by 
denying  ihom  common  officer  of  bmnunity  ;  nud  by  tbrcateniiif;  imd  rtctaftlly 
rainhig  Mvem),  -who,  in  complUnco  'Kith  theb  coiucicoce,  twvo  loft  tlusir 

SHt. 

"In  mwty  tovraa,  they  hftve  nfiiB«d  b>  take  ii))pni)ti«M  that  will  Dot 
cuvvnimt  tu  go  to  Uieir  )ii6otu^>  and  vheraver  tbey  obtwD  tbo  majority  in 
eorpOTaliouM.  tbey  «zclud*)d  lUl  soeb  r«  were  Dot  m  tbfltr  otd  ponnusiou  ; 
they  have  ftUo  obligod  thoM  of  theb-  own  comnnnioii,  who  woro  muriAd 
ueording  to  tbaoffice  of  onr  litarfO'- to  dopobtic  oenooce.  And  wefdrtber 
beg  leave  to  ob*aTve  to  ynur  Maji>!)ty.  Ibat  a  RiRbt  n«T«re)id  Bisbop,  a  neii)- 
b<<r  n{  thiH  lIoDiit',  lout  bn  Biiihopnck,  for  not  taldng  the  Oath  of  Ahjuralion 

^iB  duo  tiiaui  to  wbicb  he  wutt  ni8toro<l  by  yoiST  Sl^«ety'«  ck-niuncy  and 
goodooaa  ;  and  yet  somo  I>iHienting  miniature,  -who  itrc  uniiur  the  muna  ubli* 
gation,  whilst  they  openly  refuse  to  tuke  Uut  outh,  [Teacb  oa  with  impaaity 
«nd  in  dcfitnce  of  tho  law. 

"  Tho  Kpia<;opiLl  order  bath  boeu  ^tyluil  Anti-Scriptural ;  onr  holy  and  tv 
ligious  wonhip  called  Nnpenttitimifi  and  idolHtTona;  an>l  our  Dnn!i>U.'nt  have 
beeu  oponly  and  violently  oRHanllnd,  nud  biiidomd  In  <)i<w!hnrgo  of  ihoir  nacred 

['tfBiG«e ;  and  oven  the  loRislAturo  itself  hath  not  cecapcd  the  ceBcaro  of  a 
bold  aatbor  of  tbeirs,  who  hath  pablinhed  in  print  that '  the  Saoratoental 
Taet  is  only  an  eogine  to  ndvaoco  n  State  faction  and  to  debase  religion  to 
$(irr6  moan  and  onwarthy  purpoiWH.' 

"  Amidst  thoeo  many  and  rupunlud  provocationa  wo  have  boen  aUll  onqy* 
and  faiLV»  «<nd<^avoi]rcd  by  gentle  lUa^'u  to  melt  them  down  into  a  mor^  aott 
and  uumplyinf;  Lemper;  bnt  all  onr  nttoiupts  of  this  kind  have  proved  unmic- 
MKfui.  They  have  rettinicd  uu  ovil  for  good ;  our  forboaranco  hath  only 
increaflod  iheii  rnxt:  and  ubstinavy ;  and  by  our  lenity,  tlie  iionheru  Prenby- 
tflriea  have  been  enoouraged  to  seek  oat  to  eularcu  tiitiir  biirdure.  and  not  oun- 
tent  with  tha  et^oyuent  of  the  froe  ex«reiso  of  their  rolifi^ious  worahip,  in 

^places  where  they  had  settled  meetings,  Imvc  aAsnmed  a  power  to  xnud  ont 
niflsionariea  into  aoraral  place*  of  tlriR  kingdom,  whore  they  ban  had  no 
call,  nor  any  congrogatione  to  support  thon. 

"  And  thu  wc  bog  leave  tn  acquaint  your  M^eaty,  thoy  have  boon  enabled 
lo  do,  by  misapplyb^  that  bounty  cif  i'1.200  a  year  (which  yourM^esty 
bath  been  pleaiied  to  extend  to  them  for  cbnritable  porpOBes)  to  the  propa- 
gation of  gcbiam,  the  uadenuining  of  tlic  Obaroh,  and  to  tiie  dirturbanee  of 
the  pi'at^e  mid  uuiuiimity  of  the  Coiifonuitiis  in  this  kiu^dum. 

"  From  tliis  fund  also  wo  doabt  not  tbt^y  have  supplius  to  omplt^'  and 

,  maintain  Agents,  snpport  law-anits  agaiust  the  Cliurcb,  to  form  semmariee  to 
iho  poifiomng  of  thu  priiiL-ipl'un  of  our  youth ;  and  in  oppoftitian  to  the  law, 

;  to  net  np  xyundK  and  judicatories,  dealniotive  of  your  Majesty 'x  prttrogative. 

!      "  And  one  John  Macln-idu,  a  noi^tiror,  tttyliug  lilm(;itlf  luinietur  of  Belfast, 
.  a  Pxovitiotal  Synod  held  thore,  preached  and  printed  a  sermon,  whoroin 

I  lie  justifies  these  nioctinKN  and  mnkan  them  independent  of  the  civil  power. 
"  By  the«n  mcanf),  «(tbiRm,  whieh'fonnt^rly  in  a  mnnnor  was  confined  onto 
Iho  north,  bath  now  spread  into  mnny  other  ports  of  this  kingdom. 

"So  that  wu  Khonldnot  bo  just  Lnourdiity  t(>y(iurMi),j(.-Mtyoruurcutuilr}', 

>if  we  did  not  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  the  danger  wo  apprehend  faoin 
thoso  groat  adxtmccs  wbicb  Prcsbyt«ry  nod  fanaticism  have  made ;  wbieh 
If  not  chockt^d,  wc  douhl  uotwill,  in  thue,  end  lu  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
slitntionbotb  in  Chnrcli  and  St^atc. 

"  We,  tborefoFti,  hnubly  submit  it  to  your  Itli^csty,  whether  yonrMiyc«t;y 
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will  not  tUuk  it,  ia  yonr  ^wtnisdom,  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  thorn  growinR 
cvilft  by  witfadrMwiiig  from  thsm  yoar  boonty  of  £1,200  u  yakr  ? 

*■  And  w«  (wniiMtly  tatrciit  your  Mijoety,  tluit,  wliiUt  ve  do  not  diitarb 
tho  Piit<dQt«rs  in  their  way  ot  woraliip,  in  tb«tr  n«tuJ  placo*  of  ae«tan);ii, 
yoor  HiiJcDty  will  uot  think  it  uiireatiouiJiIc,  Uint  wo  shnii]il.  by  uU  kwfnl 
mesns.  hinder  tlic  Rpreading  of  Rcfainn,  in  order  to  pret(i>rvc  our  ovn  peaoa 
and  tmniiimity,  and  t]i<!  mfoty  iwdWAlfon^  of  tliiit  nMilm." 

TItv  ArL-Iiliiiiboi>  of  Tuom  oiid  Viacouiit  Strubune — tlic  hcud  oi'  tlie 
UaiuUtou  iutmly,  uow  rcpnucntcd  by  tlic  Dului  of  Abcrcoru — wcro 
ap]>oin(od,  on  the  7th  of  KoTcmber,  to  l:iy  this  luldrcs!)  before  the 
Lord-Lieu t<>iiiuit,  to  be  forwarded  to  hor  Alnjc^t^'.  On  the  Kth  of 
November,  1 71 1,  the  Peers  ordered  that  the  Ijord*LioutoiiaQt  bo  dceirod 
to  direct  all  ju«ticeH  of  the  peace  "  to  administer  the  oath  of  slijanttion 
to  all  ]>i:<«cDting  teachen*,  Pojnsh  priests,  and  uU  schoolrnaAterH." 
]*arliaiii(?ut  was  the  eaiQe  day  prorogued,  and  waa  aftenrardH  din- 
solved.  Ill  this  Parliaiueut,  in  which  Ihe  meet  severe  iawa  M'cre 
paitsed  a^uuiit  Itom&n  CutboUcs,  uud  the  atni03t  iuloleraucc  was  diu- 
pluyed  towardB  Protcnfant  T)iH»euters,  tlic  preliites  formed  a  nuijurily 
of  the  piierti  present,  during  the  years  I70a,  1704,  1706,  and  1707, 
when  most  of  the  penal  laws  wen;  pstuied,  but  were  in  a  mnuU  minority 
in  tho  other  ycurs  when  this  Parliament  Bat,  nunicly,  in  1709,  171U, 
and  1711.  ^Vrohhi^^hop  King  and  all  tlio  prcliLtcs,  luid  the  whole 
body  of  tho  clergy,  including  Swift,  were  imanimous  in  opposing  the 
least  roloxatiuii  of  the  penal  laws  in  favour  of  tho  Proleatanl  Xoncon- 
fonniatp.  Dr.  Swift,  writing  to  a  brother  clorgymon,  expressed  his 
desire  that  the  Speaker  of  tho  Iri^h  House  of  ComnuinB  should  be 
Impeached  for  cRdcavouring  to  g«t  the  TMb  olaiiso  repealed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Prcsbytcrinnn.  It  appeon.  from  a  auhscquent  entry 
upoa  the  I^rdit'  Jouruola,  that,  in  1712,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  was 
exhorted  by  tho  Lord  Chuncellor  to  prevent  puUic  muss  being  aoid  in 
Dublin  by  those  priest*  who  were  not  registered,  and  who  refuaod  to 
take  tho  oath  of  abjuration.  Thr  countrj*  folk",  it  secme,  excused 
themwlvea  for  iillowing  mmc-scs  to  be  performed  by  nuch  priestH,  l)y 
alleging  that  they  were  perfatmed  in  Dublin  with  approbotion  of  tho 
Government. 

Tho  second  and  lost  Irish  ParUamait  of  Qucea  Anne  met  for  the 
despatch  of  business  on  the  35tb  of  November,  171:},  when  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  as  Lord- Lieutenant,  opened  the  semion.  In  his  speech 
ho  asks  for  «ippUcs  to  "  muintain  a  sufficieut  number  of  forces  for 
security  against  any  danger  that  may  be  apprehended  from  the  great 
nmnbcr  of  Papista  in  this  countrj-,"  uud  exhorts  to  unity  among 
Protestants.  The  Poen,  in  reply,  oasure  his  Grace  that  thoy  will 
tiy— 

"  To  diiuppoinL  tho  trca^rherotui  dc-sij^s  of  the  Papiatii  on  tho  one  baud 
and  tliH  bold  encroncbmenta  of  tbc  l>isBentcni  on  tfau  olber,  some  of  whoae 
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laadinf;  teachers,  they  beg  leave  to  acqnaiot  bis  grace,  refuse  to  take  tha 
oatb  of  abjoratioQ ;  and  yet,  in  defiaucc  of  Uie  law,  preach  in  pablto  before 
ntimcrous  aBBemblies." 

The  Primate  of  Ireland  is  now  Thomas  LindBay,  who,  when  Bishop 
of  EiUaloe,  received  a  notable  insult  from  Alan  Brodrick,  at  this 
time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently  created 
Yiscount  Midleton.  Brodrick,  it  is  said,  shook  Bishop  Lindsay  1^ 
the  lawn  sleeve,  and  said  that  "  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there 
should  not  be  one  of  his  [the  episcopal]  order  in  the  kinfj^oia." 
Brodrick  was  an  active  advocate  for  repealing  the  Sacramental  Test 
Act,  in  the  interest  of  Dissenters.  Little  businoss  was  transacted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1713.  It  is  recorded  that  James  Archdekin, 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  begged  pardon  on  his  knees  for  having  said 
of  Peter  Browne,  Bishop  of  Cork — "  I  do  believe  his  Lordship  to  be 
a  Papist,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Papists  of  the  town  of  Cork  do 
believe  the  same."  On  the  18th  of  December  a  prosecution  la  ordered 
to  be  instituted  against  Richard  Nuttal  for  saying  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Sir  Constantino  Fhipps,  was  "  a  canary  bird — a  villain 
that  had  set  this  kingdom  together  by  the  ears,  and  ought  to  be 
hanged."  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (King)  and  the  Bishop  of 
Dromore  (Steame)  deprecated  the  taking  of  proceedings  against 
Nuttal.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  also  complain  of  an  insult. 
It  appears  that  on  the  21st  of  December,  1713,  when  addresses  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  were  presented,  the  Bight  Honourable  William 
Molcsworth,  M.P.,  said,  in  the  presence  chamber,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Convocation,  that  "  they  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  hither  also."  The  Peers  call  this  "a  horrid  crime" — no  less 
tiian  "  openly  profaning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  those  lively  oracles  of 
God,"  and  demand  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"W.  Mazieue  Bh-^dt. 


(To  he  continned.) 


THE  ALTERNATION  OF  SCIENCE  .VND  .-UiT 
IN  HISTORY. 


IAN'S  whole  mtcllcctnni  notivity  i«  diviiiible  into  two  grand 
modcB.  Wo  arc  atways  cither  taking  thingH  to  pieces  or 
initting  tJungR  together.  The  fimt  operarion  is  analysis,  or  Scienoct; 
the  MMWDd  ia  syiithesis,  or  Art. 

This  is  that  brood  distinction  which  Locke  traces  between  vit  tmd 
judgntcnt.  "  Wit,"  iays  he,  "  liea  in  assembling  ideas ;  judgment, 
in  fteparating  bbem.  Wit,"  be  ndds,  "  lies  in  the  putting  those  ideas 
together  wherein  can  be  found  any  roa«inbIanoe  or  oongroity ; 
judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  separating  curefully  one  irom 
anotlier  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  tho  Icaat  difference." 

'ITic  latter  of  these  oporationB  (judgmcut)  we  call  analysis — in 
common  parluncc,  discriminiitioa  or  ira^oniny.  It  is  the  separation 
of  multiform  cxpcricnoo  into  ita  primary  olcmoiita  of  simple  sensa- 
aoQs  And  ideas,  and  setting  each  elenrly  aod  detinitdy  by  itself;  in 

ber  words,  it  is  Sn'eMe. 

The  former  operation  (wit)  we  call  nynthefiitt — in  oonunon  parlanoe, 
rawffinatioH  or  likeness-soeing.  It  Li  the  putting  together  of  sonw* 
tions  and  ideas  to  strit  any  given  new  emergency  not  met  by  their 
existing  or  scientific  isolation.  In  nbort,  it  la  combination  or  tbo 
nuking  of  anything ;  in  other  words,  Art. 

Everyone  is  perpetually  employed  on  one  and  the  other  of  those 
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processes.  It  is  evident  that  neither  faculty  would  he  sufficient  with- 
out  the  other,  and  between  them  they  divide  the  whole  action  of 
mind.  Practically,  one  or  the  oth^  mode  preponderates  at  certain 
periods,  and  in  any  given  individuals  ;  so  that  most  men  are  palpably 
enough  intended  by  nature  either  fbr  scientific  or  artistic  pnTSoits, 
and  so  that  certain  periods  in  every  man's  life  mark  out  for  them- 
selves the  educational  mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  time. 

Undue  excess  of  the  analyzing  faculties  makes  of  a  man  a  dry, 
unfruitful  cycloptedia  of  information  ;  and  of  the  synthesizing  powers, 
an  unstable  and  visionary  theorist.  Education  must,  in  most  cases, 
draw  out  the  two  faculties  into  just  proportions.  "It  is  only  in 
minds  of  the  highest  order  that  practical  and  speculative  ability  are 
naturally  conjoined." 

It  is  surprising,  when  first  observed,  to  find  how  obviously  this  dis- 
tinction and  contrast  between  analysis  and  synthesis — Science  and 
Art — runs  through  the  histories  of  both  men  and  nations.  It 
parcels  out  our  own  lives  and  the  course  of  time  into  a  series  of 
alternating  periods  of  learning  and  teaching,  research  and  specula- 
tion, scepticism  and  belief,  which  cannot  be  recognised  as  index  to  a 
law  without  important  practical  results. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  history  of  an  individual  the  analytic  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  must  precede  the  synthesis,  or  else  the  latter  will 
have  no  material  to  work  with.  This,  then,  is  actually  the  case  in 
infancy  and  the  earliest  childhood,  when  .all  maimer  of  rndtmeatary 
facts  are  laid  in  and  defined  for  use.  Spaoe,  distance,  inertia,  a- 
thousand  other  primary  ideas,  are  coUeoted  by  the  infant  long-befinro 
it  is  able  to  exhibit  any  power  of  mental  composition.  Aa  soon,  how=- 
over,  as  a  certain  period  hae  elapsed,  and  the  nsoal  round  of  daily  objects 
and  experiences  ceases  to  be  a  novelty,  and  the  mind  has  out  of  thebr 
circle  laid  in  its  first  museum  of  foots,  synthesis  begins,  and  th« 
child,  meeting  with  an  unknown  oiroumstance  or  object,  explains  it 
by  a  combination  of  some  of  its  very  limited  idoas,  so  as  to  oonneofe 
it  with  its  world  of  known  things.  Henoe  the  birth  of  those  fanoiiol 
thoughts  and  expressions  and  wondeo^ully  wild  and  fairy  qnosttons 
and  beliefs  so  continually  noticed  in  young  children.  Experience  is 
uU  this  time  enlarging  and  receiving  continually  more  and  more 
impressions  as  the  scope  and  sphere  of  life  and  observation  ertends. 
Uoyhood  succeeds  to  childhood,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  themindy 
discovering  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  for  its  first  synthesis,  and 
the  limitation  of  its  generalities  to  a  quite  inadequate  field,  ha» 
thrown  away  "Bluebeard"  and  "Goody  Two-shoes  "  and  taken  to  fights,, 
cricket,  "  sweets,"  and  the  realities.  That  most  imisntimental  ai^ 
prosaic  of  possible  animals—a  schoolboy— KxicupieB  the.'seeond  psriod-' 
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of  analytic  existence.  £ut  thiB  bein^  socomplishcd,  Uie  boy  begins 
to  ptiM  LnLo  tL«  youtJi,  rending  travels  and  adT«&ture«,  and  by 
degrees  nov'<>l!i ;  the  changing  ciroumslanoes  he  enoonntora  ftbortty 
make  denutndii  npon  his  Ryntheeizing  or  tbeorizing  powors,  to  be 
lulSUed  by  (Iraughtrt  upon  his  tvider  but  boyish  knowledge.  As  tha 
knowledge  in  in  nine  cases  oat  of  tcu  unpracticiil,  so  the  .scbemas,, 
hopoft,  and  ucts  of  the  rising  man  iiro  romantic  and  improbable.  Dat 
this  does  for  a  time ;  nod  at  this  period  there  is  u  great  developDient 
of  poetry-  and  imaginktion  acted  or  felt.  Round  sonio  firet  love  the 
young  man  throw*  a  halo  of  every  impossible  sninlship ;  of  wome 
subUtne  crosado  ho  nil!  bo  hero.  Tbc  time  of  sjitthesis  has  arrived, 
and  ho  forms  an  ideal  of  life,  or  Hnds  one.  By-and-by  the  goddeaB 
turns  out  very  mortal,  or  the  secretly-written  tragedy  is  burned. 

Kealities  oome  again,  and  demand  scionee  and  analysts  once  more. 
The  ^Tkthesift  did  well  enough  till  extended  knowledge  could  no 
longer  be  measured  by  its  combinatiooa.  The  lucts  overgrow  tbc 
tbeoriect,  and  the  mind  goes  to  school  again. 

Goaded  by  the  only  sufficitnit  Gpur,  necesmty,  we  lay  aside  tbe 
godlike  ease  of  imagining  and  creating,  for  tbo  toil  and  sweating  of 
the  slave.  To  be  master  again  hy-aiid-by  wu  must  serve  another 
term.  And  now  manhood  opens  with  its  work  and  learning  even  for 
bread.  Eomcst,  indeed,  the  annlysin  now  bpeomci,  longer  and  more 
difficult  the  science.  Till  thirty  or  thirty-five  tho  man  leams  once 
more.  At  that  age  be  baa  reached  a  circle  uf  life  of  more  slowly 
expanding  variety.  Tlic  inutive:^  and  tlie  ways  of  inoji  aud  of  Hodety 
are  becoming  oxporianoBs  instend  of  gueiiauB;  bis  opinions,  oonse- 
quontJy,  con  now  come  up  to  his  emergoncioa,  and  caircfiilly  drawn 
gonoralitius  pilot  his  bohariour  safely.  Then  for  the  nest  ten,  twenty. 
or  more  ytjars,  th«  compfltontsyntLeftLzer,  dcvigner,  preacriber,  writer. 
stateunon,  Ifaeorisl,  is  found. 

After  this  period  the  vibration  continues  in  tbe  same  maimer,  but 
the  iiistanocH  become  rote.  The  majority  of  men  are  dead  before  tbc 
completion  of  tbc  tlurd  great  act.  Those  who  live  beyond  it  find  on 
altering  world  demonda  fresh  study  and  new  tbeori««.  The  axioms, 
pezfect  for  one  generation,  must  be  modified — sometimes  radically 
changed — to  suit  the  next.  Great  statesmoD  go  to  school  again,  and 
have,  perforce,  to  employ  amither  tboorj-  of  nJe  boforo  tbe  last 
things  hod  happened ;  great  phyaiciats  find  their  books  of  middle  age 
in  the  box-liuiiigs  of  tbeir  groiid-duughlers'  trouBscaux. 

The  same  oedUatioD  goes  ou,  and  is  the  natural  aud  incviUible 
mode  in  which  intelligence  proceeds  and  grows.  T  say  natural  and 
inevitable,  because,  although  compelled  from  timo  1«  time  by  the 
resistleas  enUrgemeut  of  experience  to  throw  over  old  systems,  arts. 
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and  crccilB,  and  to  ii^Tcstigate  new  problems,  mankind  a^Kors  the 
suspense,  neutrality,  and  doubt  inherent  in  research,  and  icill  tnm 
at  the  earliest  moment  to  the  certainty  and  apparent  security  of  a 
belief.  The  indolent  do  thiii  because  it  is  more  easy  and  requires  (lu 
Locke  has  proved)  less  labour  of  thought ;  the  industrious,  because 
labour  is  impatient  of  reward,  and  hastens  to  convert  all  abetract 
science  into  practice ;  the  noble  and  enthusiastic,  because  it  is  more 
Godlike  to  teach  than  to  learn — to  create  and  build  up,  than  to 
dissect  and  destroy. 

So  much,  tben,  for  the  individual  mind  and  its  alternations. 
Turning,  now,  to  look  at  general  history,  we  shall  find  the  same 
alternation  carried  out  at  large,  and  mankind,  in  successive  ages, 
advancing  now  by  means  of  science  and  now  by  means  of  art. 

Pascal  says  in  his  "  Pousses  " — "  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
succession  of  generations  as  happens  in  the  various  agea  of  an  indi- 
vidual. So  that  all  the  line  of  men,  during  the  course  of  centuries, 
may  be  considered  as  one  man  who  lives  all  through  them,  learning 
continually."  liet  us  bear  in  mind  this  suggestion,  while  we  follow 
hastily  the  main  thread  of  European  progress ;  ond,  beginning  with 
Egypt,  we  shall  discover  this  type-man  at  the  dawn  of  history  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kilo  collecting  what  facts  he  can  about  nature,  and 
classifying  them  into  a  great  and  elaborate  science  : — 

"  If,"  says  Schlegel,  in  hia  '  PhiloBophy  of  History '  [p.  167,  Bohn's  ed.j , 
"  I  wished  to  characterize   in  one  word  the  peculiar  bearing  and  ruling 

clement  of  the  Egyptian  mind I  should  say  that  the  intellectual 

eminence  of  that  people  was  in  its  scientific  profnndity Is  all  the 

natural  sciences,  in  mathemathics,  astronomy,  even  in  medicine,  they  were 
the  masters  of  the  Oreeks,  whose  profomidcBt  thinners  derived  from  Egypt 
the  elements  of  their  doctrines,  or  caught,  at  least,  the  first  outline  of  their 
mighty  specnlations So  thoroughly  scientific  was  the  whole  lean- 
ing and  cbomcter  of  the  Egyptian  mind,  that  even  the  architecture  of  this 
people  hod  an  astronomical  import  far  more  than  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  early  antiquity." 

This  opinion  of  Schlegel  has  been  confirmed  by  all  the  more  recent 
Egyptologers.  "  The  Egyptian,"  says  TVhewell,  "  had  no  theory, 
and  felt  no  want  of  a  theory."  Science  was  the  object  even  of  her 
arts.  Her  theories  were  formula ;  her  religion  an  algebra  of  the 
Kosmos.  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Schlegel,  Wilkinson,  Tyse,  Sharp  mar 
be  consulted  for  tbe  proofs. 

And  vast  were  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  science  which  ages  of 
meditation  and  power  had  garnered  up  in  Egyptian  cloisters ;  and 
deep  into  the  rock  of  Truth  those  "  men  sons  of  men  "  had  sank 
the  well  whence  the  waters  of  knowledge  were  drawn  which  irri- 
gated Europe  for  centuries,  and  gave  to  the  Greek  his  leisure  for 
Poetry  and  Art. 

For  when  her  time  was  come,  the  stores  of  science  passed  into 
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into  u  new  state  of  circumstances,  where  they  were  called 
upmi  to  cxpluin  and  Apply  to  vhat  was  not  included  in  thoir  home 
appticatioa  or  cnigmnH.  Tho  circle  of  Kg^'ptian  lific,  like  Chinese, 
had  become  ao  sterootypod  and  bound  that  the  forniulio  of  science 
stood  Buffieienl  for  it,  nnvrr  having  to  meet  nuddcn  and  new  emergen* 
cic«;  hut  now  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  utterly  different  race 
and  people;  who,  taking  the  science  and  not  Wucouriag  it,  twisted 
and  contrived  ita  senfcnccn  and  deductions  into  nev  applicationd,  to 
meet  thuir  difGcullies  and  requirements,  the  reverse  of  a  ecieutific 
mode.  The  ago  of  excessive  theorizing  began,  i.e.,  of  aynthcaizing 
Jbr  instead  oifi-om  facts ;  i'.*'-,  of  redundant  imagiuation ;  i.e.,  of  art. 

The  home  of  human  intelligence  was  now  removed.  The  lead  in 
mental  progress  had  passed  from  tho  Nile  to  Attica,  under  the  pres- 
sure  of  ethnrpgrupliic  and  other  laws  of  surpassing  interest,  but 
bcaide  our  present  subject.  Paacul's  ty^iC'man  hod  changed  hie 
bead-quarters,  aa  wo  shall  find  him  often  doing. 

Tho  Greek  was  not  inductive,  and  Egj-pt's  "  wisdom  "  had  given 
him  a  royal  road  to  knowledge.  He  came  in,  as  it  were,  for  the 
conclusions ;  and  not  having  tho  education  of  science,  his  ignoranoo 
put  them  into  the  most  bnciful  aod  tioaginatLve  of  combinations  to 
explain  Jiis  jiroblcma. 

And  pL-rhaps  there  never  was  a  time  of  moi-c  splendid  and  lovely 
ignorance  than  that  of  Athenian  domination,  when  the  brilliant 
Hophiatries  or  the  divine  dreams  of  her  children  led  Greece  to  a 
poetry  of  every-day  life  and  a  |)oetiziiig  of  familiar  objects  which 
will  never  bo  altogether  taken  away  from  the  thonghts  of  tho 
after-born  agrs.  Iliimanity,  the  grand  and  culminating  enigma, 
l«came  the  sufficient  receptacle  for  all  amongst  the  processes  and 
works  of  Nature  which  yielded  not  its  meaning  to  the  most  indolent 
gaze  and  Buperficiol  inspection.  l!>eaa,  skies,  and  mountains,  rivers, 
woods,  and  vales,  past  time  and  the  future,  the  thunderstorm  and 
tho  sunbeam,  hatred  and  lore — all  that  was  separable  from  the  rest 
of  him  in  man  himsult'.  all  that  was  separable  by  itself  in  TCature 
without,  was  erected  into  humanity;  brought  into  a  vrild,  vague 
brotherhood  and  sympathy  with  the  luiknown  of  its  nature,  and 
there  left  btundiug  to  act  and  to  sufi'cr,  tjubservivnt  to  no  law:>  but 
tho«c  ignorances  which  mode  up  the  estimate  of  man.  Caprice  was 
the  name  of  law;  and  tht«  liberty,  bom  of  sctentitic  ignorance, 
hrought.  as  it  ahould  have  done,  tho  whole  life  of  Qrecoe  into  a 
tropic  bloom  of  poetry  and  arL 

Ignorant  of  nature  and  science,  her  ignoranoe  was  concealed,  or 
rather  ronnifcetod,  by  an  excessive  anthropomorphism  ;  whilst  upon 
such  a  basis  naturally  rose  a  system  of  deductive  or  speculative  phi- 
losophy, a  polity,  and  a  creed,  the  nHMt  entire  exhibition  of  predomi' 
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nent  Hyntliftiefll  power.  Aristotlc'ti  oat^orioB  and  Plato's  innaie 
ideaK  oxtd  romiuiivoeinoes  expreu  tb»  Mme  oonditum. 

"We,*'  ^nihw  HeervQ,  '•  moasaro  inUlleetua]  Re^vity  b;  the  Blute  of 

Mienre  ; Uto  QimIu,  on  ILo  coatrury,  foiud  their  tilAndord  in  fbe 

arte.  The  8(aU)  unong  the  Greeks  did  HtUo  for  the  ncieufes,  b«causi'  iL  ilid 
ovcrylhiDg  for  Uu  arts  ;  the  ULtcr  wore  of  more  immciliiiUi  imporlaoco  to- 
il, wliilo  Lbo  rcvcno  i#  tmA  with  br.  Haw,  then,  oan  yr»  be  nslonisbe^ 
that  fJ^  4irM  icrrr  fJtP  eitirf  ohjecta  iif  iuterest  to  tif  Oreeian  State  .'" 

I  might  (^uote  scores  of  authorities — alinnat  every  Greek  iH^holor 
— to  the  samo  effect ;  but  eridenoo  is  euperfluou^  to  a  fiict  no  all- 
aoknowledged  as  the  preponderancd  of  the  art  faculties,  whilst  the 
kocping  and  noiiri^hiiiig  of  the  huniuu  tniud  rested  in  the  hands  of 
Qroeoe,  and  before  it  passed  away  la  Ilotne. 

Pot  next  id  the  order  of  time  we  find  tlie  iniiid  of  our  race  n1 
«chool  again — and  with  iho  Koiaans.  Tlie  world's  work  and  the 
wnrld'e  problems  bad  overgrown  the  Orccian  theories  about  it.  To 
Pascal's  tj-pe-man,  eettbd  in  Attica  (Cortophilufi,"  let  iu  call  him), 
come  rumours  of  cornitriee,  of  phpuomona,  of  facts, — in  ono  word,  of 
experienooSf — to  moot  which  biw  (fi-ocian  lheorie«i  have  to  become 
overstrained,  over-coin  plica  tod.  He  is  already  wearj-Ing  of  (ho 
hoHowuc^^s  and  extravagance  to  wlnoh  Hpeculatiou  rims.  The  Mace* 
donian  coaquosts  increase  these  difficulties  by  widening  csjKTifuce 
unpTGCcdontedly.  Tbc  riao  of  Romu  iulroducos  bim  to  a  people 
fiucccsafiil  anfl  masterful  by  mere  recognition  of  ficioucv  and  lacti=« 
Disgusted  •viih  Oreeec  and  its  cndIo«s  speculation!*,  whicli  hare 
proved  at  length  so  inxufHcicnt,  ho  moves  his  abodo  to  Italy ;  and 
tbero,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  applies  himMlf  solely  to  law,  and 
political  Kcicuce,  nnd  arma. 

This  race  of  Homultm,  to  which  tbc  custody  of  mental  progreKi 
now  was  trusttxl,  was  a  peopk  of  brass  and  iron — a  hardy,  pntcCicul, 
i-cul  race,  whose  energies,  instead  of  worshipping  her  ai-tistically  iind 
poetically,  deuianded  of  Nature,  with  the  rude  luai  of  jiomieasion,  all 
she  had  to  give.  Thcv  dug  and  delved  where  the  Oreek  sang  liytnus 
of  praifce,  Tliey  were  eminently  a  scientific  generation,  and  dis- 
played their  acience  CTcryhow — in  tbcir  grcut  engineering  works, 
which  took  the  place  of  architecture  ;  in  their  sjiitematic  o^sirailation 
of  conquests,  tUeir  macliinc-Hko  extension  and  action  of  [KiTcr. 
Thoy  repeated  (as  Kismondi  suggests)  tb«  Egj'pttan,  in  their  ejden'lid 
mechanical  arts  and  their  wonderful  system  of  rule.  Thoy  had  no 
imagination,  and  boasted  of  the  want ;  tlicy  dt-spibod  it,  or  if  it 
plca-icd  them,  bought  it  at  so  much  a  pound  of  the  Greek.  Foru. 
aqueducts,  sewers,  bridges,  roods,  walls,  express  the  Roman  miud ;  In 
GunlrOAt  to  the  Grecian  porticoes,  groves,  picture-galleries,  ti-nipl-^. 
'  A  uftme  ginni  to  tli«  Inwtilionujr  '*  Waa<teiiag  Jew." 
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gtrdcDB.  "  It  it)  a  curious  fact,"  says  one  historian,  "  that  eren  after 
Home  lind  nttatnoil  tlit.'  mpromocy  of  tlio  Pctiitiaulji,  Orto  did  not 
exist  eucb  a  Ihiag  us  L-Y<m  a  dawotng  of  Komau  liloniturc,  although 
the  State  had  nov  exiBt«d  nearly  AOO  ytan.  So  ranch  onrli«r  than 
their  litflrarj-  facalty  did  the  native  faculty  of  the  Homaaa  for 
goreming  maukind  dfvvelop  it»elf." 

"  It  ia  by  the  scientific  jurisprudence  which  they  have  boquefltbcd 
to  posterity,"  says  richlogel,  "moi'c  than  by  anything  else  that  the 
Hoiuans  hare  oxofci^ed  a  mighty  intluettce  on  ailer  ogw." 

Till  the  end  of  the  Republic,  Rome  reauuned  ocicnti6c— coti< 
qiLoring,  «xtondin)^,  leuruiug.  At  Icn^^th  the  boundorim  wore 
reached,  and  norol  expericnoos  bcxramt.'  more  scarot*.  Such  as  vorc 
encountered  irere  explicable  by  meanK  of  already  bourded  knowledge^ 
and  Itomr  began  to  Uve  on  her  wisdom  and  richer ;  and  hfering 
toilt^  tor  and  earned  thia  great  fortune,  to  spend  it  niagnific^ntly. 
Tho  Augiutan  age  arose.  "  A  golden  ago  of  literature  and  poetr)'," 
floyH  8chle|*el,  "  sirred  now  to  adorn  the  funeral  peace  which 
Augustus  had  Gonrem-Kl  on  the  eonquemd  world."  "In  the  times 
of  the  Republic,"  says  Siamoodi,  "the  chief  object  was  the  public 
utility  :  iit  the  duys  of  the  empire  it  was  rutber  the  public  pleosuie." 

By  dugn-vH  the  ^mpioma  of  a  etyutbL'lio  uge  appeared  and  in* 
ereasod.  Bomo  botnmc  marble  instead  of  brick.  Italy,  nay,  the 
whole  umpire,  vma  covered  n-ith  euuptuouA  pilc$.  Tho  epci-idntiTO 
phtlwwphicft  of  Grocco  wore  rovivod,  and  Plato  began  to  attract 
whole  nationft  9»  nchools. 

At  this  time  canie  Christianity  to  complete  tho  change.  On  all 
ndes  the  certain  fonTunners  of  a  synthetic  age  were  appearing,  but 
all  other  deTelopments  of  imagination  and  belief  wore  absorbed  and 
awallowcd  up  in  the  ooloasal  axid  congonial  expanau  of  ibc  ut^w  fuith. 

Our  Curtophilus  ctnbncM  iti  teii«tt,  and  Burr«nders  chiH^rlully  his 
now  vmt  but  cumbrous  nstumi  philosophy  and  polity  fwhiob  ho  has 
just  Ix'gan  to  try  and  get  into  shape,  under  nco-Platonic  guidance) 
to  it»  Hublime  powers  of  arrangement  and  interpretation. 

But  the  world-wide  tide  that  had  already  s^  in  for  syntbosis  aad 
authority  found  veut  in  speculations  and  theories  over  utid  abovu  the 
aulGcicnt,  but  comparatively  Himple,  apostolic  Christiauity,  und  m 
headlong  to  u  lioense  which  ended  in  the  age  of  herenee.  fiveiy 
iniu^uatiuii,  Hpeculation,  fancy,  that  under  other  circumstanotB 
would  buvti  inspired  poctr}%  urcbile<:ture,  painting,  and  ibo  art«,  now 
bwk  the  shape  of  a  heresy ;  and  the  reign  of  i^thens  was  ne^er 
moi-e  eomi>Iete,  nor  ao  daagerooA. 

fiy-uud-by  all  tliia  rcfwbed  u  point  past  bearing:  tho  leading 
iDtellocta  cTcr}*whcro  withdrew  them^iclvcs  from  a  state  of  tbtngs 
totally  iaftdoqaato  to  their  ncccesitiefl,  uid  which  they  wore  powerlo«s 
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to  reform.  On  the  one  hand,  they  saw  the  world  given  up  to  the 
fury  of  rival  and  contending  sects,  who  fought  each  other's  theories 
by  the  hattles  of  political  combination ;  on  the  other,  to  an  unsheathed 
Bword  in  the  hands  of  barbarians.  They  withdrew,  therefore,  taking 
with  them  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  into  the  cells  of  monasteries  or 
caves  of  hermits,  leaving  the  world  to  the  dark  ages. 

"  During  these  tumultuous  Rccnes  of  dcRolntion  and  horror,"  Bays  Mosheim, 
apcokiiig  of  the  sixth  c-entiirj'.  "the  liberal  arts  and  scieuces  would  have 
been  totally  oxtiuguiahed,  had  they  not  found  a  place  of  refuge,  sach  as  it 
was,  among  the  IjiBhops  and  the  monaBtic  orders.  Here  they  assiembled 
their  Bcattered  remains,  and  received  a  degree  of  culture  which  jast  served 
to  keep  them  from  pcriBhing.  ThoBC  churches  which  were  distinguiahed  by 
the  appellation  of  cathedrals,  had  schools  erected  under  their  jurisdiction, 
in  which  the  liishop,  or  a  certain  person  appointed  by  him,  instructed  the 
youth  iTi  the  seven  liberal  arts,  aa  a  prepanitoiy  iutroductiou  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselvQB  to 
the  monastic  life,  were  obliged  by  the  founders  of  their  respective  orders  to 
employ  daily  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  Church,  whose  writings  were  looked  upon  us  ^e  rich  repertories  of 
celestial  wisdom,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  theology  were  centred. 
Hence  libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monasteries,  and  the  pions  and 
learned  productions  of  the  Christian  and  other  wTiters  were  copied  and  dis- 
persed by  the  diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 
were  generally  such  monks  as,  by  weakness  of  constitution  or  other  bodily 
infirmities,  were  rendered  incapable  of  more  severe  labour.  To  these  esta- 
blishments  wc  owe  the  p^eBer^-ation  and  possession  of  ail  the  ancient  authors, 
sacred  and  profane,  who  escaped  in  this  manner  the  savage  fury  of  Gothic 
ignorance,  and  are  happily  transmitted  to  our  times." 

Again,  of  the  seventh  century,  he  says : — 

"  Any  remains  of  learning  and  philosophy  that  yet  sur\ivcd  were,  a  few 
particular  cases  excepted,  to  be  found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the 
obscure  retreats  of  cloister  monks.  The  monastic  institutions  prohibited 
the  electiim  nf  muj  iil'lint  tn  the  ifireritmeiit  of  a  roiirent  irhn  ims  not  a  man  of 
ifarninn,  or.  nt  least,  endowed  with  some  shore  of  the  erudition  of  the 
times.  The  monks  were  oblir^ed  to  consecrate  certain  hours  ever}'  day  to 
readmg  and  study  ;  and,  that  they  might  improve  this  appointment  to  the 
most  advantageoc  "•  purposes,  there  were,  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  stated 
times  marked  out  at  which  they  were  to  assemble,  in  order  to  commonicate 
to  each  other  the  fruits  of  their  studies,  and  to  discuss  the  matters  upon 
which  they  had  been  reading."  ....  "They  who  distinguished  themselves 
most  by  their  taste  and  geniuj,  carried  their  studies  little  farther  than  the 
works  of  Augustin  and  Gregory*  the  Great :  and  it  was  of  scraps  collected 
ont  of  these  two  TiTiters,  and  patched  together  without  much  uniformity, 
that  the  best  productions  of  this  century  were  composed." 

In  the  retirement  of  these  Byzantine  ages,  Carfophilus  does  no 
more  at  first,  in  the  language  of  Bunsen,  than  "  preserve  the  corpse 
of  ancient  science."  But  in  time  his  meditations  take  a  more  active 
turn,  and  through  their  dark  days  he  labours  at  analysis  once  more, 
lie  seeks  a  8u£Elcient  scientific  system  to  explain  and  meet  all  those 
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v^ff^mxm'^ — problems— dUEooltibB  wbicb  had  givcu  birtb  lo  thu 
iawleas  hcrt^y  ond  mud  &poculn1ioii  upon  wbicU  tlii'  woild  bad 
all  I«it  dbipwrcckcd.  His  W'po  is  roslrictod  to  a  pectiliar  field. 
AVitbin  certain  very  limited  boundaries  he  muat  find  tbo  px|dn- 
natitm,  for  bejond  them  ho  cannot  and  dare  not  go.  Tt  rests 
mainly  upoo  criticism  and  w^ordx.  Ity  imdnnitanding  these  deeply, 
thoroughly,  he  will  restore  this  decaying,  suffering,  iHirburous 
£urope.  We  will  take  a  scienoe  out  of  the  Jlible  and  tbe  Fathers, 
a«  tlie  old  Koinau  did  out  of  the  world,  wbicb  idiall  be  enough  for 
the  relief  of  all  this  oppreesion.  TbtR  ia  tbe  age  of  tbe  coninieDtators 
and  the  nchofdmen.*  Hiowlr  and  laboriously,  out  of  cndla^^  eiiatro- 
vvrbv,  disput-iiionii,  and  subtlBtiee,  he  at  li'iigtb  dravrs  Logelber  bia 
inductionii  into  formula,  and  the  rcnult  i»  tlio  Church. 

Tbia  in  tbe  end  of  bis  science  and  his  learning :  furnished  with 
this,  he  c-an  susprnd  annlynis  and  alistraction  for  practical  work  and 
fhiflfln  Noir  bo  iriU  go  forth  and  smite  tbo  oppreeaor  and  rniee  the 
oppreswd.  In  about  800  years  fi-om  its  origin  Christianity  takes  1(9 
seoond  grmt  6te{i.  Our  Cartophilus  bus  aualy^ed — hits  found  bis 
reeeurcbeH  carried  far  enough  to  meet  all  tbe  difficulties  of  thu  time 
— and,  as  the  Cburcb,  beconiea  tbe  lively  oracle  for  tbe  solution  of 
all  prubh^ms.  Tbb  result  wus  tidmiruUv:  all  men,  dvliwrvd  irom 
mere  burbority  and  brute  force,  udorvd  the  wisdom  which  cnfrau- 
chiood  them.  By  now  the  outsudc  world  wa^  ouiik  iu  uu  ignonmoe 
su  deplorable,  and  groanc<l  under  on  armc>d  oppression  so  vast,  that 
it  was  no  bnrd  innttcr  for  the  iat<>lligenco  witliiii  ibo  Cbaroh  to 
»ppear  godlike  by  its  solution  of  problems,  and  again  godlike  by 
itx  protection  of  the  weak  and  wretched  from  the  moiled  band. 
Soon  all  thai  was  dark  was  ex]diuued  by  tbo  Church — all  that  was 
powerful  achieved.  Brcwc<I,  then,  to  Ihc  alembio  uf  spiritual 
alchemy,  the  diy  and  iwrfecl  flcionce  of  monaalio  Tbooeophy  Ix-came, 
in  the  bonds  of  awakening  ICurope,  what  Egypt's  science  became 
in  the  bands  of  Greece — u.  poolieid  and  artistic  creed  — a  synthesia 
applied  to  all  new  things  on  Iho  score  of  its  standing  raluo.  ^Vnother 
period  of  analysis  cLotad,  and  a  magnitioent  synthesis  grew  up  once 
more. 

Tbe  day  came  for  tbe  acience  to  be  put  into  new  and  wide  com- 
bttiations.  Hen's  minds,  broken  up  into  new  experiences  by  the 
growth  of  lelamism  and  the  empire  of  Cbarlouutgne,  applied 
its  formubu  iu  thu  syutbetio,  deductive,  generalizing  manner,  lo 
interpret  all  and  every  new  thing ;  aad  the  only  science  known— 
tlici'hurch — wus  carried  on  the  Hhouldcrs  of  the  nations  to  the  tbronc 
of  the  most  aWolnto  dogmatism — .set  in  tbe  palace  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant ari.  Then  cumo  the  ago  of  cathodrals ;  and  then  the  groat 
*  Sloahpim,  Hnokiii-jMcni*. 
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Hililcbtiinil  procurctl  ilie  porpoliml  dictatorship  for  the  hctul  of  tho 
CatJuilic  hiinirchy  ;  and  prie:illy  power  became  so  iraat,  and  Acrfdom. 
of  the  Mul  30  sweet,  that  the  laity  in  golden  shackles  worked  night 
kdA  dsj  to  biiUd  the  ghrine..s  o(  geniiw  and  riches  whence  nlono  the 
prieats  woiiU  stretch  their  iron  scqitrcs. 

Bat  power  in  po(«<e««(on  \»  congamtire^  nnd  mnnlnnd  is  pro- 
gresHve;  and  meannhilo  experienoo  was  enlarging  jiortentously, 
and  from  time  to  fime  came  qiicetions  which  could  not  be  cleared  up 
nor  answered,  ao  muat  be  stifled. 

The  thc»ne«  of  the  Church,  Btniined  to  the  attermoAt,  yot  failed  to 
meet  tho  exigencies  of  riiiing  commerce  and  the  ;;i-owing  detnauds  of 
individual  rights.  Savonarola  was  dostroyod  In  vain.  He  wnn  bat 
the  voice  of  an  ever-growing  multitude  of  tongue^  at  home.  Abroad, 
a  mighty  slresa  whh  put  upon  the  sacred  ark,  till  at  lengUi,  in. 
QertnanT,  tho  tie  was  anapped. 

There  were  too  many  new  facte  i'or  the  old  theories.  The  Church 
anathematized  in  rain,  it  was  resiiitleiw  progie«B  and  development 
which  stmt  mankind  agum  to  schuul.  Her  doctrtnea,  her  iulerpre- 
tations— so  perft'ct  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  tbirtw?nth,  and 
fourteenth  ccutnriea — bticnme  ru  "old  wives'  fublcs"  to  the  fifteenth 
and  succec<Ling  agos^  The  natural  and  inevitublu  liiw  of  mental 
growth  tract-d  th«  limits  of  tho  most  suhlinio  and  sph-ndid  tni<:t  of 
time  which  art  has  ever  yet  reigned  over.  The  medifcral  synthesis 
was  ended. 

Cartophilus,  who  had  been  seated  all  these  decadea  in  the  Vati- 
can, felt  that  the  offiue  of  Pope  was  hecoinv  iiiM<«ure,  dangeroua, 
iintrtic,  not  eijnid  to  the  timeN.  By  degrees  he  resigned  the  I^o]>edum, 
.ind  after  Bojuurii  In  tho  Italian  Republics,  crossed  the  Alpn,  and 
made  his  home  witJi  the  inventorn  of  printing  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  went  to  school  with  these  transalpine  race:*,  and  with  their 
great  analysta  and  phyaeiata.  Since  the  "  rittiiw  ifufo  "  ho  boa  been 
learning  with  them — with  aa — and  learns  ittill.  Hia  timo  of 
Hcience  nnd  anal^idg  ia  not  yet  come  to  a  term,  although,  in  our  own 
actual  (iay$,  ti-ansitional.  Hia  facta  and  his  di»coverifK  art-  not  yet 
enough  to  answei-  plausihly  all  or  most  of  tho  grrat  quetttioua;  he 
wait«  till  they  »hall  appeur  to  bo  so.  Ali'cady  in  some  directions 
he  prepares  hia  way  and  foreshadows  his  outeoniing  from  »ciauM 
into  art. 

There  la  again  in  these  dnya  that  foremnncr  of  an  age  at  art  and 
aynthesia — the  revival  of  d  prion  philosophies,  doctnnei  of  intoi- 
tion^  and  innate  idnats  (the  school  of  Coleridge  in  this  country),  and 
their  consequence — Authority — a  counterpart  of  the  neo-Platimiam 
which  succeeded  the  science  period  of  Rome.  There  ia  in  all  direc- 
tions an  increoB^  of  speculation  and  theory,  a  lore  for  broad  though 
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hEubT  genera tixstion^  and  extensiTe  though  superficial  knowledge, 
ralhor  than  drcp,  cloae,  aiathemntic  tboughf.  There  vi  a  wanl 
of  pover  of  concentrated  aUenlion.  Thore  are  Iklonaoaisma  and 
epirit-rappingB  and  gbcfltologice  without  end.  Tliera  is  an  erer- 
incroasing  host  of  inluor  min»(reU,  »  growui{^  luve  for  poetry, 
music,  paintiag,  and  itr(-liitp(!t.ure.  Tbt>n!  ih  nii  exbountleM  appetite 
for  new  inrtmtions,  and  for  abnlract  acience  made  atruif^litiray  tan- 
giblo.  All  which  thingn  seem  the  liDginningii  of  cUuugc,  and  to 
Lurald  the  udvcut  of  an  imaginatiro  cycla  oncu  \aino. 

Jiov  our  Cortophiltu  i»  but  tho  human  mind — and  his  wandcringi, 
ib)  progi'oss.  It  seems  noc  all  unlikely — if  this  viev  haTc  any 
trutli  in  i{ — that  in  spito  of  the  fashionnblo  materialism  of  the 
hour,  he  maybe  about  to  open  Iho  golden  gntes  of  the  tn-entietb 
century  to  Art  and  Poetry  and  Fnitli. 


Tbe  snbjoiiMd  Table  gireti  rougbly  approximatiTo  dale8  for  the 
alletnatiiig  perioda  above  enumerated,  and  prewnls  at  a  glance  one 
view  of  the  theory  : — 

Table  or  ALTXBSAXtso  P&aioDs  ffr  Scibnob  ako  Ast. 
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Analytda. 


Egypt — 
Eoamkal  Science 


Sjmtbnif. 


Or»M« — 
Poclry — Rcltjoon 


Aaalyrii. 


Bome — 

Law — Potiiic* 
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Mflo-  Platonism — Herosi*8 


Anolyiii. 


Byziuitinra — 
Cooimeaiators — Schooltii«n 


Chanb— 

Popedom — Catbedndo 

Modem  Science — 
Bacon — Natunl  Ii«ini 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


r.— THEOLOGICAL. 

A  Jita  /or  (Af  lieriftd  ftrcci  Ttxt  und/or  the  Auihtrucd  Vrrtion  *>f  tit  AW 
Tutaiaait,  in  an^iprr  la  kitm  v/  thr  uoin  of  CantrrWr^'f  CrUieitrnt  on  both. 
By  I'he  Her.  S.  V.  Malak,  M.A.,  Vioar  uf  llroaJvriudBor.  Luniluit: 
lUtcfautlB.     tSS!).^ 

IT  would  nat  bo  ».  pli'ftwnt  tA«k.  find  wonW  porliftps  bonier  cm  improjirirty, 
for  the  pnuitt  wriboc  to  <xittdHi  ia  lull  thti  Uttlo  work.    But  m  it  Iiw  bocu 
scut  him  m  ordiuonr  ctniivo  for  uotice  in  Ihu  Boriow,  ht  wii  merely  a«t  duwu 
Bomv  gienond  iwmaru  and  cnutiotie  retpectii]);  it. 
Onu  oi  tlioBO  cautions  shall  be  ths  openiug  paira;;ra|>ha  of  ita  |Hr«fiiov. 

"To  baiTsoinojioc[pli!>laUr,  oni>  r(«Lly  vould  tbiut  wisilom  rwI  Imowlrdgo  hndccnw 
with  Ui«ni  into  the  vwrld :  until,  «h<4b(rr  frani  coQci'il  on  thpjr  part  or  from  Ihmr 
'  Rciontidc  *  diiravtriM.  wo  sliall  Koun  Iiavo  nothing  lett  pithrr  of  the  M  world  «r  of 
tho  dU  Ctith.  Oace,  iodct^,  even  hi'atiicaj,  in  Awe  iux<>»tu,  olitiinrd  thob'  doKcnt  tma 
Heaven — for  mid  th«y,  rvt  -iir^  cai  yivn^  iofiii;  Miv  nn*  li!>  liiii ;  tlii>us]i  Chriitiiu)*  now 
(Inrir(.'it(M>)  troinliRitai;  whfloInnpuifrn.irliirhfifnW'n-is.in  thnfpry,«ii.nltolifl  Tfeo^onufAc 
XiSynr.  '  «alJjpi>ka]i  rooHii,'  in  tolion  nf  its  dir-iio  on^^ri,  i-  nnv  ilUi'ovi^rrd  pni'tii'itlly  lu 
be  nothijig  liul  tho  dwvrlr^nnMit  o(  tlio  two  mij.'l'tj  rwils  lliv-WAr,  wbirJi  in  limi-  dvit- 
qmad  the  mtth.  Such  i>ru'^'>'ind  lurv  (.wnuoli  of  ouutmv  Ic  sninmiil ;  Imt  i-vrnrlhinfr, 
Bom  tho  dvatiou  of  ihu  wurld  iind  vS  atnn,  ia  thv  lava  of  atymokf^jr  aod  thu  zulc*  of 
■yatax,  ia  now  ccttk'd  not^rdingly. 

"Na  wonilTF,  thou,  iCundn-nur-h  riroiinuUiiMailioth  UiaRccMvnd  Greok  Text  and 
Qw  AiitliariMKl  ?'i\^IiKli  Vi-mui  ui  the  Nvw  TosUmeiil — tnonuiaputa  of  IjDiumn)i  uf  the 
■ffnt  I  nlimilil  Uti^lr  hari-  ludnlurd  Iifi>  nfit.  ThpfiTM^Toxt  nupt'mlly',  bri-jiuw,  tieins 
raid  hycompatalivolv  few,  unj- oni^  who  taltM  into  hU  head  *  lo  ranatnu-t '  a  tott,  nuir 
ti7  hi*  bond  kt  it  witti  n  certain  dc^^rpo  of  imjiiuiity ;  to  UiAt,  ui  tbinji*  nic  at  ]>n<svat» 
w«  have  nbnott  ux  maair  toxb  u  ihnrc  ore  critica :  t«  Ihc  grv4t  hindnmro  und  (confusion 
of  tia  all.  I'crhlp*  i«  it  («>)  that  •  ttiiyiinttrorln  trmt,' ftftnt  lh*inftnn*Tof«6mo  mun,  isoD 
the  whuk-  i-jjtjpr  tLoii  to  nturly  uiul  nnliiin  thi^  niin  nlrvaily  csirtiiijt,  whicJi  foe  lie  Itutl 
two  or  tbrm'  hundrMl  ymn,  hnn  liitrn  {(iiiion  Si-  thctI  xp^'viji  n};  £iiii)r,  llio  piovidoo  by 
thoway  and  tmty  guiiU  oriLi>nsiniU  on  Ibi-u  llfMnnif  jaiiiii<-y  to  hoAviTO." 

For  th!<>  mood  of  ■oarling  ilUsaturv  w«  are  ranlly  \*^ry  tarry,  a»  there  ia  in 
the  little  l)ook  much  that  In  vulualdo.  Th«  jiriMarit  wrilLT  can  do  no  moro  tliaii 
disclnim  nltogotlwr  auy  tmch  spirit  lovurdit either  tt«  Greek  recttved  t«xt,oTtlio 
EdsU^  ftuthanaed  reniou,  aa  ihat  vhich  ia  ia  almost  erory  paffs  of  this  book 
nttributixl  to  him.  Ilia  vork  luu  now  bc«u  mnny  yonn  Iwfore  uiv  public ;  and 
bn  IN  siitinfiM  thnt  ih'i>io  who  ha.vt  iludii-il  it  loDfj^at  will  be  most  rrudy  to  bear 
him  out  in  this  discliutner. 
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Mr.MkLiu'a  poiaiboii  maybe  rftrraboi-t1y9xp1oin«<I.  Un  Manila  oa  the  simple 
ini-ipU  of  touchiriK  nfltliinj;  whiflh  1ia«  tfonil  frr  tlis  U^t  fcvo  or  threo  bntidred 
roare.  It  is  Ihf  ola  st^ry  of  lottinj;  nlonp  w)!.!!  w^mnl  \a  bo  Tf«ll,  vbotlutr  it 
3r«  the  t«»t  of  gdiutnotit na  or  nnl.  Anil  for  Ihia  portion  w  bsT*  thoold  atylo 
[of  ilvrvttco  not  up :  mauuHcnpta  oluucd  niiiii<.'ni'nUr  inHt««l  of  ai'cordiiig  I0  thvJr 
IVaIii«  ;  Ionic  di>ouwio»s  of  tho  miuom  in  wliiuli  woTtU  are  u«ixl  by  tbo  fotbors, 
[Tolukble  in  th«CM«lTM  u  Snj^ub  «zpo«ttio»fl  of  thvattielo*  in  SuiMir,— but 
|*d<luocd  by  Ur.  UAion  (w  «Tid«iie«  ro«p«ctiii){  tli«  ongiuiU  McroJ  t^xt :  nibjoc- 
tivitioe  ot  tU  kiads  bt«ag;bt  fonrurd  to  show  tb*t  b««AUi«  such  or  such  a  'word 
Viw  uot  atfiit'!,  it  md  nuL  osl^I :  tho  oindiapiited  readiiiR  of  k  pir<tlM  jJa^r  ta 
hknotbm- G'>«pol,  nllej^d  to  proTO,  iiot  d)»cri>paner,  but  ideiititT,  in  n  <li>'{>ulcd 
ra«e :  atroiiK  diclM  as  to  rona>iig»  boiug  "  Aiagularly  unh*]>py  vtct  unculksl  faT," 
|jtc*c  ■ 

Ui.Ualan  doM  not  Boon  tohnrotbc  funtcvt  iipprclieiiaioiiof  textu*loriticuia 

\f»  ft  men)  humblo  foUowinf;  of  tbo  tnigkti<4t  «viii«u<'e.     It  is  nith  bim  airoply 

itrbilmtT  pro<Mti«,  whose  results  «ro  dcpcudcDt  on  fj'cliag:  bat  m  hiadi- 

Utod  *t  W)  otbw  «nd,  tfaiftt  tltat  foelisg  i«  in  ulmo«t  ovory  <«m  CQU«tad  in 

VTOva  of  Ik*  "  BooeiT*i  toxt." 

W«  uood  but  oito  two  or  tbroo  dicta,  whicb  will  atTord  biblical  Mbol&ra  a 

Buro  of  Mr.  MiiUn's  critical  judgtutnit. 
"  Tlx!  Itw«'iTpd  Ivxt.  liuwevcr.u^roca  nitli  Uin  LXX.,  aaitho  LXX.  vttli  Oie  IlcWrw : 
ffo  Mof  iK  A.U  t^kl  m  iu  nidi."  (p.  )0.) 

I  "Dr.  A-  r<?j'^'t«  iraXrr  JMork  xiv.  CI'J  ih  «»  inloi^ol^.tiofi :  but  ''  •««<  to  fl»ni* 
tlHralt^  ftfti-r  i)  T>ii^i'ir(i], '  ihc  nuiid.'  vbowin;;  th»t  riut  vbh  lh«  «»  who  had  mid  »" 
ftforo,  nitd  nuw  said  it  ngaiii."  (p.  107.} 

Cut  iid'ji  novto*  duvrn  011  Hi.  MaIui's  mind,  thut  the  " ngrocnieiit "  in  tbo 
former  aim  and  tbo  "natunlneoB"  in  the  Utter  «r«  two-«d;^l  argiuti«tibt  ? 

Tliv  ciTiviL  of  tLo  wbolo  iDporhapobifloommcnlon  Mntt.  ir.  IT.iU  atbOviiiR  tho 
oxlimt  iif  bin  noqu«int«nou  nti  tbu  uqo  hnnd  wilh  tl)«  iindfliil  MES..  uul  ou  tho 
otli«i'  witJ)  Uiu  work  wbicL  bo  in  ouudemnin^. 

"  H'^T\>  llip-'  Bi^oivtyl  ToTt,  ^  f/if  ^ap.  "»  tt.V  thfi  P>'ifi  '  liinn<.il  to  ifyyiMW  yip,  «llb» 

Mil  lti»  (TTin^  nnj"  nainn  op  ftirtJumly  for  IL     S  !>  ■       t  t.i.  mi  (iT«>n>ittlit  "f  biJ,  M 

Uio  **  V  "  i^Xr.  is  uevcr  uinl  ImAmv  n  crMi-HHuini.  <  [fv,  lu  iiiiiki.O(xig  n  ihort 

iTDwd.     'tiwCoil.  Vntlp.  r«ld^  I  er*.  if/yixtv  -jay     cui  11  mo  tlmn  will  follow  it  OVOB 

|wboa  it  u  wtuiig,  oa  in  tlds  i^um.',  wliv  ilio.-i  tie  not  ki.fp  t<i  it  nlSo^lbcr,  lutMd  of 

'ily  ciMusiit9lbanudiag«buIikai!"'  (p.  m.)| 

fow  o^liut  tluB  let  US  set  tbeao  fitcts:  (I]  Tbo  "v"  i^iXcutrfrcoi'ii  the  uniJunii 
knbit  "fthoftucieiit  MSS,.ox<-«pt  in  corUiiti  ouriouji  and  luiillynsii^abli!  ouiM. 
(2J  In  my  pralof,'amonii '  '011  Uie  urmn^-omeBt  of  Iho  text."  tli'ia  noboc  w  girom : 
L"  '  !• "  i^i\rt>»rtrAv  Hui/urinti]  adilni,  n-rrpt  u-h''rf  HfS.  Utlitnfuv  >*  cwrw'n^miif^ 
g-iiii-t  it"  (vol.  i.  proli-g.,  p.  I'TJ.  Aii.l  thftTO  U  aot  a  p*^  'if  mv  wIk'Io  work 
whii-h  many  inBtaiice«do  notniicar.  In  thofirst«ixtceuvor«<>sof  St.  Mattbow, 
y.,~\fii'rtf9tv  r«v  occors  thirty-Rx  timpn.  This  may  •>*rT(i  to  <ih^w,  Ihfit 
Ir.  Mnlnii  hM  ro*Uy  tnkon  do  paiDD  t«  acquaint  himMtlf  with  pither  mr  book  ni' 
the  uncjont  H$S.  (9)  Itiit  lb«r»  i«  oi<<r»  lv>hi[id.  I1  Sir.  SIMan  nwitrc  of  nidi 
i-dit-'-nr  (if  tbo  New  Toariimrmt  on  thcxioof  rdi«hmfttiu.l'is"'*"ndorf,  andmirown 
!■  ■  '  d  ooimtiTp-mnn,  Dr.  Trog<il(«.?     Ho  <^uiplftiiM  liilteHv  'rf  th«  want 

!■  bolnra  amonj*  n*;  and  poiir-i  out  hin  wratb  on  ui  •iiolint-'who  havft 

pr■^u^.L:-i  lo  put  "  plrtddin(r"in  tb*-  plneoof  •ch^^arftliin :  did  ho  novor  toko 
oToa  a  toit*  of  tbo  btblicnl  »chol*i-*bip  ofsiM-b  h  man  aw  l>r,  TV^^llo*.  or  look 
Tito  bi«  most  clabomta  and  accumlo  odtti&n  of  tbo  X*w  To*tamciit  ?     In  every 
BO  of  thitM  odttioDS,  the  '■  1-"  i^tX*.  i«  unifomdv  dddo-l  **  in  mtue:  Bomo  of 
hem  havo  \um\  bpforo  tho  pablic  nrnrv-  jv-ar*  thnu  iiiiiK- :  ytA  tbo  firs!  iiwtaucoof 
lio  •■  v"  Wforo  a  roD^nnnt,  which  Mr.  Malnn  hn-  ov«r  s«en,  u  in  Matt.  '\X.  !7 
111  my  edition,  and  liotKi-n  wganlsit  i'-"  ■■■■■    ■■<  -  -  -'  ■  ' 

TliM"  few  roraoik-H  moy  norvn  by  t,  ..v  much  *tr«*»  i*  to  bo 

laid  on  Mr.  31iilan*<i  jiidsmnnt  tii  iiia!!i  i       ,  ^ , .  ''■■-•  i;r<>i>k  li-xt- 

I  will  not  foMov  him  into  (he  Intn  portion  of  '  ,  tho  i-n-rarc  of  my 

altor«tton«  in  th«  Ktiglisb  i«nthort>»vl  viTPion.   WHu  _i)  tbrmigbout  in  tho 

same  aritrit,  it  (Nonfflm*  matter*  whieli  ri:qi»iin  niun?  cortlul  couaidvwtion  than 
eoutd  to  hud  (mt  in  a  Abort  notit^^,  and  orlutuly  fur  uiun  Ibou  Mr,  llolsn,  in 
his  prownt  mood,  in  «vor  likely  to  give  lo  them. 

Uoaawhilo,  it  is  a  pity  !o  nvo  u  Joamad  man  studiously  ignoring  tho  progtoat 
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whicU  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  ttie  discovery  nod  appreciation  of  evidence 
regturdlug  the  eacrod  text,  and  rnnniug  a  blind  tilt  at  a  feltow'Studaiit,  vlio, 
with  Q  very  small  fraction  of  lusceofior'a  erudition,  but  vitKaa  eameBtadesiTe  to 
ConBorre  tne  truth  of  God's  word,  has  humbly  endeavoured  to  register  that  pro- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  hia  countrymen.  H.  A. 

Kiiffih  and  hi$  Compuny,  tmth  otliT  Bible  Tearhimji  na  Subjteti  of  (Ae  Day.  By 
G.  3.  ilREW,  M.A.  London ;  W.  Skeffington. 
Mr.  Dbew'»  volumo  consists  of  sovon  sciTnons,  wbirh  vere  preached  to  hifl 
congregation  nt  Stoi-kwoll.  Thoir  object  is  to  unfold  tho  pnnciplea  of  the 
ijhurch,  and  its  relation  to  the  IMblo,  Thoy  aro  written  in  a  reverent  and 
devout  Npirit,  and  tho  lesson  which  everywhere  rises  pre-eminent  ia  til* 
neoessity  of  faith  in  a  (jod  who  works  righteously,  nnd  whose  service  require* 
not  tho  unrighteous  devices  nl'  uiua.  J.  H. 

Sngtand  ivrtiu  Home.  A  liriof  Handbook  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ControTewy, 
for  tho  Uso  of  Members  of  the  English  Church.  By  Henbt  Bxbclat 
SvETE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Crniavillo ar.il  Cains  CnUogo^,  Cambridge.  liOndon: 
Eivington.     1H68. 

Aa  far  as  we  havo  boon  able  to  examine  it,  this  is  a  most  nscfol  and  carefolly- 
oompiled  manual.  The  author  tiikos,  Hritilim,  all  the  points  at  issue  between 
tho  Churches,  and  work^  them  out ;  showing  historically,  with  fiill  refennces, 
the  dates  of  tho  introduction  of  liouian  ductriaes,  and  t}iu  primitive  testimonieB 
iigainst  thorn. 

Tho  little  book  deserves  a  place  among  tho  row  of  volumes  of  jprimaxy 
reference  on  ovory  clei^man's  table.  H.  A. 

Lighi  and  Truth :  or,  Bible  ThoughU  and  Tkemet.  The  Ootpeit.  By  Ho&AHUS 
BovAU,  D.D.  London :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1869. 
Tnis  volume  consists  of  eighty-six  simple  short  commcntarios  on  the  Ooepel 
narnitivo  of  tho  Four  Evaiifrflfisfs.  Tho  name  of  tho  respectoi  author  ia  a 
goaruntco  for  their  pioty  aiul  ability.  Ttioy  aim  not  at  critical,  but  at  devotional 
results :  and  these  i-osults  they  lu-o  eminently  calculated  to  attain.  H.  A. 

tiermiim.     By  the  Rev.  Joiix  Keb,  Glasgow.      Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and 

Uoiiglas.     1S«9. 

Tills  i.i  a  very  remarkablo  volume  of  sermons.  And  it  is  no  doubt  a  most 
^.vourable  i^ymptom  of  tho  heulthinosa  of  Christian  thought  among  us,  that 
we  are  ao  often  able  to  begin  a  notice  with  these  words.  We  cannot  help 
wishing  that  such  notice  more  frequently  introduced  to  our  readers  a  Tolume  of 
Church  of  Euglaud  sermons :  stiU,  looking  beyond  our  owu  pole,  we  rejoice 
notwithstandi  ng. 

Kr.  £cr  in  a  preacher  of  ;:i'ent  ovigitml  thou^lit,  ;tnd  ut  tho  same  time  of  qniet 
rhetorical  habits  and  cha^itonod  juilgmcuC.  lu  this  volume  there  are  moltitudeB 
of  quotable  and  noticeable  things,  but  there  is  not  in  our  experience  of  its  pagoe 
one  example  of  "  fine  writing." 

Mr.  Ker  has  dug  boldly  and  diligently  into  the  vein  which  Robertson  opened : 
but  tho  result,  as  compared  with  ^lat  of  tho  first  miner,  is  as  tho  prodaot  of 
skilled  maehinory,  set  against  that  of  the  vigoroim  uuaided  urm.  Them  ia  no 
rou{^noBS ;  no  sense  of  labour  :  all  comes  smoothly  and  regularly  on  the  pwe, 
one  thought  evoked  out  of  another.  As  Robertson  strikes  the  rock  with  his 
tool,  uitlooked-for  sparkles  tempt  him  on :  tho  workman  exults  in  his  discovery : 
behind  each  beautiful  strange  thought  there  is  yet  another,  more  strange  and 
bcuutihil  still.    Whereas  in  this  work  every  beautiful  thought  has  its  way  pte- 

Eared,  and  every  sti-ange  thought  loses  its  power  of  stariling  by  tho  exquisite 
armoiiy  of  its  getting.  Robertson's  is  tho  glitter  of  the  ore  on  the  bank:  Eer's 
is  tho  uniform  shiuiug  of  the  wrought  metal.  We  have  not  seen  a  volume  of 
sermons  for  many  a  day  which  will  so  thoroughly  repay  both  purchase,  and 
perusal,  and  ro-perusal.  And  not  the  least  merit  of  these  sermons  is  that  tlwy 
are  eminently  su^ostive.  They  are  just  what  many  of  us  weekly  preacJieia 
so  often  find  ourselves  seeking  for  in  vain:  trains  of  thought  which  lead  onr 
miuds  onward  in  the  same  track,  and  supply  subjects,  both  identical  and 
cognate,  for  our  own  addresses.  Such  praise  requires  just^catitm.  Wa  take  it 
quite  at  random  from  the  former  portions  of  the  volume : — 


"II  d«8a>vM  totwnaiKriiodtliatttioiMawIwbMvailfivmilB  by  lore  ia  HAcned  by 
tka  lora  whkdt  mvm)  kim :  but  thn  man  who  is  kcfit  fhm  aia  on^  by  urida  ia  inado  mur* 
hud.  IlamBjrfaeuneu-tluislu  ia  his  n^  hesttu  eTw,li«it)u>iaaiDtkiaaa(UMout 
vufl  chonctBT.  •mi  IiUUb  itn  lumfe  uutwuil  baiiMir  n^ioaL  apni  sin  by  )\tSaf[  wiy 
MTU*  np«o  nuwn.  TUa  ia  Uut  ictwou  why  n  mdra  intcnuil  nEonnktioa  bn^s  in 
vABity  aid  jprwk,  kad  all  naohAnUUnnma,  aius  which,  i(  lut  to  ibsroputnUa  ia  tho  (okU 
of  men,  ar«  u  bUsAil  in  tho  new  at  Gol"     ("The  I'hAiiMc'*  Uiatiko,"  p.  S3.) 

"The  n«aM>tpnx>for  the  Divine  is,  that  itivilcc^yaadtemlarlyliumuu.  Ood  bncaraa 
■nin  to  afiov  this.  ThoM  who  havv  iitxugicltNl  neanM  to  the  otaUti  of  tmth  and  lite  in 
ChiislnruUii»o  wlu>  vfllbaTamo«lBjrmpatli]rwjthiiu3i(CriTiiigBnDdwnteaof  doubl  to 
nlftat  their  foot  ou  aoimaplrilrat  ceitaiatr:  uid  they  wIiohareri«enhicl>e«tin|mtIlT  of 
BMtrt  will  1k>  rnoftivady  to  ntKrlrh  i>iit  Uieit  hsail  to  help  a  nniwrto  rotritnAL  Th* 
VMKini*  plftin.  ItktfflHemoa  who  nro  HtqaBiatMi  with  Um  nUMrr  of  tha  <y>BBict  kad 
tiu  hlMaBdiUHortltD  eoim.  Wo  know  of  nu  g;rMlar  eaeoiiM  tuUhtbtioBilT  thu>  a  hai4 
orthadaoy  dartitato  of  tha  icuditkt  of  eliarity,  iiad  »  «^  Hif^Mtiifl*!  manOiiy  which 
aa»kR  ito  own  ccnnferrt  in  bi-Ing  aaved,  »im1  Knthcn  ap  ila  nhiita  (hsn  tho  looch  ui  wlw(  ii 
callathe  tinfal  worlil.  ^\1iul  Uua  wutld  muile  at  aJl  tuD«,  aud  in  a«ir  uwn  tima  man 
thiui  «*cr,  it  fjmUNith^  :  ami  it  nvuld  hv  ft  goud  Qiiag  for  doiAisn  (Koa  to  lowk  Imh  to 
thn  PhAriaM  u  l£a)r  modtl,  aad  mora  to  Chm."  (Id.  p.  St.] 

Mr.  Ear's  »bft»,  a»  the  abore  apedmea  vill  ahow,  is  siiupla  and  clear :  Tar; 
gpariiiff  of  long  notda  and  eucumoered  naustjaotiona.  It  ia  not  altogether  fno 
mm  ooottioiana :  witaen,  "  Ws  irauld  have  Mt  unaatistied  union  wa  had 
baaid  lb*  law  of  love  ftom  Uisoim  lips."  (p.  3.) .  .  .  "Every  starniiut  oifA  u|i 
its  eocret  befoio  i»  have  tho  oom|ilot«  manifwtafioii  (iT  Ooil.  luid  omo  tocoi  tre 
Tould  see  bat  'forta  of  Hia  Ta^a.' "  (p.  'i:iT.}  Hul  thin  cviuluaion  of  the  aub- 
jflctiTe  vitfa  tiw  obJMtm  aeania  maeparable  from  SoottiUi  and  liuh  diotioD. 

ILA. 


n.— HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGIIAPHTOAL. 

Vitwitflke  Hitl^ry  of  the  Englul  Bihk.    By  BSOOKB  PoM  WssTOOTr, 
B-D.    London  aiid  C«mbn>^ :  Uacuillan  A  Co.     ISeS. 

Hb.  If  utoott  haa  long  nneo  namad  (tar  hinuatf  a  Torr  hifufa  place  in  that  nolila 
band  of  Otunbrid^  aoholara  who  huTo  ahown  oa  that  Scriptoro  can  be  studied 
aioBoeinthanintof  daroatnTorenoo.anduitbataf  porfccl  freedom,  Accuraoy. 
tboranghaan,  Large-luiaTlad  qnoimthv  have  oharactenx«i)  all  that  1m  has  writloa 
hitheim,  and  thnToIiiDM  which  be  naa  now  pablishcd  ia,  in  thia  leapect,  not 
ODU  whit  behind  ita  predooeiaiara.  The  noblo  words  which  he  boa  iiuoted  aa  a 
motto  to  hia  third  chapter,  from  BoheK  BrowniBsV  "Oranunarian's  FuB«ml," 
may  be  faoogtusad  as  tho  kojr-nnte  net  oily  of  the  livea  of  the  aeholara  whoae 
kboun  he  narrates,  but  also  of  bia  own.     He,  at  least,  hae  not  been 

"  llMcIleet  of  bir  gain," 

GT  "Greody  fortiuiok  rvtarnsof  prolit>"    Uia own laboura have  ahown how  ( 

"  Lofty  doid^w  mast  oloie  ia  likn  cfltaria  ;" 

and  the  upder-niotea of  deep  filing  whidi  breathe  ihroush  his  " Qospdof  the 
SerarreoUon,"  and  hisoontributiauatothia  Anri[nraiitlke"Ai'I)ectaof  iSsitiTiiRn 
in  Relation  to  Chrutiamtr"  ( r^uirmptrarv  tteeino  for  July.  I8fl8).  will  haTe  led 
not  a  few  to  think  nf  biiii  u  "ihll  loftier  than  the  world  auiipecta."  The 
Biibot)  of  reterboiouKh  ha*  clone  uiucb  to  ilnaai  i  a  the  ibanln  of  all  Urienda  of 
the  dmrch  of  Eoglond,  and  of  the  lheolo|rieal  atadtaa  wfaidi  ahe  (baton,  by 
giving  to  and)  a  man  a  poaition  in  bis  cathedral  church  which  ia,  nt  l«a«t,  a 
partial  ackoowlcdnaeiit  of  th«  sorriote  he  has  already  rendered,  and  which,  it 
may  he  hopod.  wlU  Kim  him  lpt»iire  bo  ronder  many  mare. 

Tho  alary  of  the  English  Dibte  baa  iieven-  befbre  been  told  with  onylbing 
like  the  same  com  plot  en  em.  Evou  aa  reni^  tho  ontar  history,  there  is  ecaroely 
a  writer  from  Levis  to  Andeison  in  wwra  Kr.  Veetootf  s  caraftal  and  oou- 
aeientiotM  worh  faaa  not  delected  numerooa  iDaccunctea.  mute  or  lose  eerioua; 
and  hia  diaMfltiao  of  the  mass  of  vmrs  nccnninlateil  within  the  amall  oocnpaea 
of  a  few  aenteneea.  by  writers  like  Mr  Hallam  and  Mr.  Frondo,  wbo  dealt  with 
the  gnhject  only  as  a  n^tpjoy,  will  long  be  a  warning  to  thoae  wbo  are  tempted 
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to  mbstitnb)  hiutT  eritu^m  or  sanrational  i>arradT6  Jbr  iha  words  of  *'  trath 
and  n>l>«ni«M."  Id  josdce,  howoror,  to  Mr.  t-Yoodo,  I  T«atare  to  rajq^t  thiit 
in  <M>o  MAMM  th«  M\i/n\y  nHth  which  Mr.  W«Ht<«lt  spMJc*  of  him  u>  btLrdly 

i'lifliKni).  Tho  higtoritin  Kbd  fljmlcffn  of  I'ynilAlo't  "  lAolting  1a  thn  liinhop  of 
"joiidon  (Tiiiiat»ll\  fcr  conntAnnneo  in  on  intfinlion  tJV  traniil^t«  tJi*  XftW  To*ta- 
mont,"  and  goes  on  to  say  tliat  "  Tuiutkll  ihowod  littlo  MiwyumpinKtrit  to  tJu* 
<iu(viprls«,  but ...  a  Lotiduu  aJdunnau,  Huatplirr  Mocuaouth  by  iiam^,  h«knii^ 
the  yoQii^  dTeatti«r  prcadi  os  eom*  oocosioit  at  St.  Puustaa's.  took  liim  lo  his 
hOTu«  for  half  a.  y**!,"  Tbo  unhappy  plm^o  of  "  yoii»(?  drwuBfrr,"  a«  applied 
to  >  man  at  tho  a^  '•(  thirty -nine,  and  of  a  character  liko  ^ada]o'«,  is,  of 
c'ourtfr,  OMu  to  Ur.  Wc-itcotl  h  ovQsm-o;  but  tho  otnsicnt,  "Ivattnll  civtUjr 
r«fu>t«d  lyndalu'H  Mpplicutiou  to  bo  udmittcd  iuto  hi*  Loua«]iold,  but  b«  T&ti  not 
infurcued  of  his  uUimntt-  doat^,  to  which,  thon-rop*.  be  sliowi'd  bo  onoourajj*- 
iu«nt,  gioat  or  littl»,"  seonui,  i»  its  turn,  Ic  an  on  tbo  *idt*  <rf  ovM-powtiT* 
aMcrtion.  TtUMtaJl'x  rofiwal,  coached  in  toi-mt-  <A  vnmw  cirility, "  //•'  Auuv  im* 
_Mt :  he  had  more  Ihan  ht  cmitd  »mW  find,"  leaves  tD^r  matter,  of  courw,  opon  ; 
but  Tyndale'a  own  urotd*.  iu  the  ptrfaco  to  bix  txaBslation  of  tlie  pMitutcucli. 
tliAt  a£\vK  bi^itis  i>u1  olT  for  a  timo  witli  Kucb  i'xc\i.-<L'ii,bu  "  tiiidcrstood  at  the  hut 
not  Ouly  tbut  Uirrr  ti«'»  n</  rccm  in  rny  Lt^rd  vj  Li.mdvn't  ^tUvct  fv  trantUtIf  thcJ^tK 
Tctt-imfl,  but  aJeo  that  tbbie  WDfl  uo  place  to  do  it  u  all  Kniiland,"  thoo^ 
ihcy  do  not  explicitly  «tftt«  tb«  fact,  muo  tbo  iufcrouc*  tfant  tbo  iJialM^  kamr 
anil  did  not  favour  tho  dcugs  quit*  M  la^tunato  u  that  ho  bad  never  horn 
iufbruicd  of  it. 

In  oiie  otbtrf  iuBtance  abo  I  llud  myiiell'  difTerinji;  Lvm  Mr.  Wuetcotl  ft»  Ut  Uw 
etatcmont  currant  in  w  nianj  writers,  from  Voxu  aiid  titrype  downvsnls,  tliat 
"Thomas  MBtUi(>w."wlMmDam6  appears  at  the  f<.>ot  of  the  deoicatjoo  of  the  Ureat 
Itiblu  of  M3',  wiu  but  a  paeudonytn  tar  "  John  Itogora,"  the  friend  oS  Tyudaio, 
and  tbff  fint  martyr  of  tbo  Uanan  rorf^utiou.  0?  tbia  Bilr.  Vi'ostoott  sa^  Uisk 
"aotbiu){  nan  bu  more  uulikt'ly,'  and  h«  adopta  Uio  utbri  hj-poUtoais  tbot 
"  Uattbew  jirubably  fliruiHUed  Ui<i  money  for  thci  work,  iin  Marler  aAcnrarda 
did  for  tbo  i^Lond  Oreat  Bible."  Much  aliciai.  it  ia  Lrut\  cacDot  be  laid  on 
etatctDontfl  by  tiTitorH  vho,  like  Vqxo  ami  Hlrypn,  are  eo  ofiea  mrolow  in  tbair 
irork.  Tboir  agrMoient  is,  bowerar.  a  proof,  or  far  as  it  gflog,  that  thii!  was  the 
rsooJTod  traditioii  of  tncir  time,  and  in  Idc  absonoo  of  any  independent  ovidrara 
aa  to  th«  cxistonre  of  n  iral  Thomos  Mntthow  in  Iha  Avail,  couiita,  I  tbiuk,  tor 
mora  tbnn  Kir.  Wrwtoitt  to  diMpost^l  to  nllciw.  Would  a  man  who  had  been  pn>- 
laincat  in  m  ynreta  a  work  hnvu  been  likoly  to  roinain  t-nlirvly  uaknown  to  aJl 
Bntrliah  and  CVotincntal  lieforinen  '^  Sitll  uson:  dociaire  is  the  fad.  not  notiood 
by  Mr.  WiKtrott.  that  in  nil  the  ofBcial  documents  connected  with  tbo  trial  of 
Ko^rs  (Uiiiy  are  In  !»•  found  in  Oolonel  Chester'a  Lif o  of  him,  pp.  419 — 421)  bs 
is  throughout  iU-Mntit<il  a->  "  Johannoa  Itogon,  aiitu  &[aUbr-r.'  TIm  evidano* 
IS  nil  tbo  stionj^r,  bccaimn  it  ih  not  in  Hpcual  tnnncrUun  witli  Ute  tiaualatioili 
Iha  identity  ia  affirmpd  aa  n  matter  of  nutoriuty  by  tho  aucuaera.  and  ta  not 
danied  by  tbe  accuwd. 

I  ham  in  my  luin  to  thank  Mr,  Westcott  for  ULlliti];;  mv  attention  (o  nn  OTTOr 
in  till  artivlo  on  the  Authorised  VcTTion  which  I  rontnbiitcd  to  Dr.  ^mitb'a 
-■^DicUiiiiiu-y  of  the  Ilililo,"  1  h»T«  tlwn  staled  in  a  nolo  that  tbv  copy  of  tlio 
Kaw  Texluinitiit  j)n-»<<nlvd  tiy  X>mta]«  to  Antie  liuie>-n  baa  Mioe  paaaagts  in  it 
—such  AH  miKbt  l)ti  \iK»il  ill  do  vol  tun  ill  matliiifc— nimfully  undoiacored  wilb  rod 
lines.  ^Vben  1  read  Afr.WeBtcutl'ji  note  that  be  biid  lii-eu  uiiabk- todistx)ver  tliom. 
I  went  to  the  Itritiih  Muaeuui.  with  tbo  ftll  (vuviitiun  that  I  should  liud  tham 
again,  but,  after  collating  the  tupy  onco  mor^.  1  have  lo  coiifMs  tlml  T  fiitlod 
to  do  nu,  and  thnt  1  must  have  tninafened  to  that  Totutne  what  I  bail  jiictually 
aeen  in  aoitiv  uthvr. 

A>  one  who  htu  W(>rki>d,  Ibntigh  «-itliiu  nanower  limttx.  in  the  sAiati  field.  I 
icliidly  War  tvatiiuony  to  Um  valua  of  thn  ciinlribiiti'in  wliith  Mr.  Woitcotl  haa 
mado  in  thifl  Tolume  to  a  satisfactiiry  aieount  of  thu  Kii^Ii-'^b  Bible.  Mor<> 
important  aud  mnre  iutanwtiug  eron  than  the  nmrativo  of  iin  exumal  fonunaa 
U  tbo  examination  of  its  internal  hiHiory  whicli  ocoiipiea  the  larger  portion  uf 
tbo  book,  and  hor«  Mr.  Wo*t«'ott  iu  almost  otitintiy  without  a  prudecsaeor.  'Bti 
Tindiealr'ff  tiiumpbuiilly  TynduKu  indeiwndimoe  a»t  a  tranHlator.  diowv  OuA 
iuHituul  of  biMin^  faia  work  upon  T.utbara,  be  wan  uiora  iudebtod  loKrannua; 
that  m  doaling  with   both  of  them  and  wliIl  tha  Vulgate  ho  «xoc«iaod   thft 
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Jutlcmcnt  uf  ooo  vbo  was  luinMl/  n  kIiqIiu-.     ilU  aeriu  are  well  mmined 
ap{|i.21I):— 

"  It  U  efvti  of  l«Ai  mutnunl  Uutt  hjr  far  tfce  |^»(er  |Mirt  nf  hi*  ImadibMi  mwiiM 
tntAft  in  oiir  pn<«<int  liiblr*.  Ihnii  tlut  fala  ■[orH  aninutta  Uip  wholes  Uft  toiltd  fajft- 
fulty  t)iiiiM>ll'.  aji>l  irhxre  hi<  fuUvU  Iil>  loft  10  Qumc  who  nlwuld  ocime  Hilar  Uie  meM  of 
Mi<'i!n«.  I'lit-  iKliicvctDdit  vu  ti<it  fvr  MtCktmt  &r  uuoiy ;  lint  lut  Itxcd  the  LviNI  acnoriiitp 
lo  wtiiih  the  lutor  UWumw  woiWl,  His  influt-no  dtciJeJ  tlwt  </Ji  Dililc  i-lioulil  \xs 
populur  ami  not  litAmry,  ipfAkin^  In  a  Kimnlv  diolMl,  ;iad  that  m  Lj-  ita  niiiulj>;)i)-  it 
ftkoul'l  lw>  fin^lrtwod  with  !XTTn»iiec-.'(v  Ho  (oh  h\'  a  hawj^  inattnrt  tUn  f«>tontial  itSutly 
botwe«n  HfliTnir  nml  Knoliiii  uli'>m.«.  mJ  uirtcfiod  our langiiap]  anil  thought  foe  evnr 
with  lh«  ehjunrt^mlirji  of  Uw  SetniUt  niiuiii." 

Equally  thou^htiul  aud  suweetiro  are  th»  rouuirka  ou  tLo  tc^scv  wliich  Uia 
Church  atill  reUiua  fkviuune  who,  though  lo4»iltusth(»u>tliniirytuuIo,  bad  yut 
the  morit  of  fuitMnl  aud  ii«r««TonDg  work  (p.  ^GS} : — 

"  Uut  the  gTMl  and  cndimni;  iiinnumcnt  of  tlui  i>arii«r  rtrtfoa  of  Cwofdol*  uad 
Cniuiiur  U  Uii.'pBaltariIavlC.  wtiirli  hAi^uxoii  Iuvuhwh,  beroiiwwtMMnpWcdyidvDUllMl 
wiUi  tho  i>IItt^^Oi>  ^'  rcliirhiii  (ccliiiE.  that  it  «U  foil  tolw  imptwablo  to  dj«|da«<r  H. 
When  ihi-  Ust  cli&ugM  in  thn  I'rayet-Buuk  wt-rc  Qudr,  it  »»*  fuuod,  it  in  taiil,  aiBOUllier 
toainK;  tralthli  ta  n<?t  a  full  (u^\->utit  of  the  mattor;  luul  it  cuufJt  bu  men  Cimili.trit)' 
whirli  giriw  to  th"  Praypt-UjNok  i'Mltcr.  with  ilU  itJ  error*  naA  iinp««f«clJun«,  la 
incomnmblp  l^iijpnipm  .ijul  umiianw.  Ualhcr  wa  miiy  baliorv  that  in  it  W6  <aii  jvl 
ftnd  we  apiiit  of  him  whnw  vork  it  maioly  ia.  not  \ttmK  or  croativo,  but  jutiant  to 
MComplUh.  by  God'a  hotp,  tfao  laal:  which  hod  bcra  lot  hliu  to  do,  lud  IhRnifora  Iwai 
tti  h»nuiMiy  with  tW  tenor  of  ow  own  ibily  linia." 

I  most  TGOtun,  lutly,  to  oxprMJi  my  ngrot  that  ouo  whoi«n  name  JtisUy 
«UTio9  ao  moch  weight  Miould  appMf  u  advooating  tie  poUcy  of  postponing. 
it  woulil  aoom  irtdoflDiloly.  tho  queataoa  of  €a«i  roviaioa  of  tUo  AutLuiimd 
Tornoa.  on  the  erouud  tl>nt  "  tho  revisioa  of  the  originol  tozta  miHt  prcooda 
tb«  reriaioQ  of  tho  tnuslation,  and  Um  timo  fr.r  this  overt  in  the  Now  TMloment 

L\m  tivt  rot  fully  come,"  !■  it  notwiaor  th«t  thoan  who  ato  ai»  oompotont  for  tha 
task  iM  Ur-  Wc«t(M>t(  niwl  inau}*  other  limg  soholun  kvo,  nliould  Ini  wt  to  malu 
A.  good  work  bettor  than  it  is,  and  so  cany  it  fonrard  «otD«  «t«pA  towank* 
coioploUnoM,  thuD  to  watt  for  tho  diatant  proepaet  of  a  huitlly  nttaioahlo 
perfectiOQ  ?  At«  wo  not  likoly,  if  w«  follow  thin  ootioMl,  to  Lave  to  wait,  na 
Crnnmi'T  «ai<l,  wh«n  Uk«  pl«u  for  proerastinHtioii  wore  <iTg«<J  iu  hi*  tino,  tv- 
"tho  day  after  cIoinc»duy ?  "  E.  H.  P. 
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Jl'hig  nad  Tory  AdtninUtrationt  during  the  Itut  Thiriffu  I'mri.  By  IIoifBR- 
anAM  Cox,  M.A..  BarrlsLei  at  Law,  Author  of  "Tho  Lutitutiona  uf  tbk 
Britiitb  nororumeut."  "Ancient  iSurliamculary  Hlsctiaiis,"  and  "Tho 
Huton-  of  the  Bofonn  BiUn  of  1806  and  IkST."  Ijotidon:  LongmanB, 
Oroen.'aCo.  1808. 
M&.  lIoUBRattAif  Cox  ia  begiiiDins  to  bo  <|nito  a  voltnainoua  writer  on  mir 
conatttutioual  and  political  history.  Uo  ciiidid]y  iram*  n*  in  tho  brit-f  profuco 
to  hill  jproaoDt  work  that  tboie  is  in  it  "nonlfrs^'talionofbi-^toricnl  ttitpMrtwht)-." 
AUowuiK.  howoTM-,  for  hia  strong  ].ib<>rrtl  l>tiL§,  bo  dooa  not  tip]>uur  to  go  bayond 
tho  timth  when  he  mv*  that  "tho  obligation  of  atrict  fidelity  in  tho  BU4«m«afc 
of  malarial  fa<  ta  haa  Mon  Mcrapulotuly  regarded."  To  tho  polilieiaa.  th<nnJoi«r 
of  oithcr  ]Aity.  tho  volume  ahould  appear  itKlf  a  tueftil  one ;  but  tho  CViom^ 
Tativ*  reader  should  be  }>r<tj«red  to  BimI  in  it,  for  inetanoe,  a  oansistont  and 
voiotftaking  glorifioation  of  (itadstoaiaa  flnanro,  and  aa  unmuiug  cntiosm  of 
OouaHTntiTo  oudgDte  and  cxpedio&ta.  One  Admiralty  job,  ci  Dcariy  two  yeans 
haoki  which  Ur.  Cox  tucpoeoa,  ii  iikdead  a  flagrant  one.  Tho  KaTai  stores  Ai-t, 
27  &  88  Vict.  c.  91.  makea  tho  mere  uaatttlMtiBcd  povMMoa  oi  Hor  lljyeety'a 
naral  and  victualling  Htorc^  by  ^  privata  peraoa  a  criminal  o0hm«.  Td  bmoI, 
how«Tor.  in  tho  wi^rdo  of  tho  C'ootroUflr  of  the  Admiralty,  "  tho  argent  want  of 
a.  largo  payment  into  tho  Trcajniry  during  ths  «i)«aiiig  financial  year,"  which 
waa  to  bo  "  n  atot-ofl*  ogaioat  an  tnerea4a  of  Navy  Ralixnato*,"  a  JarM  uutnber  of 
idiips,  with  all  their  xtoroe,  were  in  Janoury,  llHt7,  ordeiod  to  bo  aold.  Iu  Titiu 
the  ^rekeopor-Caneral  and  one  of  tho  tJocretarieti  remouatiated,  on  tho  ground 
both  that  "  no  amount  of  roonoy  apfkroaching  tho  real  tbIiw  of  the*^  rhi)>«  iu 
relation  to  Ihoir  coat "  couUt  bo  obtained  at  such  a  «al*,  and  that  "the  EmI  (hut 
the  Admiralty  had  uoroeOTTedlf  aold  Ui«o  ttorM  wooM  be  a  patmaoeat  |ir«l*xt 
iofuliuo  ogaW  oooyictiont  ODdec  the  KaraltJtvTM  Art  br  ilbgal  poai 
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31w  thiiw  von  Bold,  in  msnr  iBStwiOM  at  Imb  than  half  tb«ir  raliM.  wlulat  in 
man^,  again,  the  stores  had  M  bo  rflpiire&aaed  for  more  titan  tlio  jirioo  paid  ftr 
th«  ship  and  its  oontaots:— cy.,  tM  Cmhao  aud  its  vtmea  mid  ^r  £600.  and 
Xt.063  161.  9d.  vu  aftarvardti  jiald  far  storm  tvpotvliBaed  bom  it '  Tba  /WrW 
Bold  Tor  £e30,aBdstw«BWerar6pQnihaB«lfraniitfi>r  £1,142  I7r.  lOrf. !  Mr.  On 
givM  wfeivDiMS  fcr  all  these  statsmflnU,  and  diicliiivti  T^t  they  meretj  ^va 
q>seam«ns  of  tbe  "grotas(iai>  tnBMctiiiuK"  in  i|ueitioii,— say,  Tatbor  of  a 
nandaloBS  aquanilorin^  of  tiio  public  mon«y. 

oil  tba  o^iar  lumd,  llr.  Cox  ic  surely  too  Buraepin^  wbea  lut  ooudonns  abao- 
lutely  Loid  Honry  Lbqudx  for  liariD|[  in  one  isetanoe  to  some  exteut  aecflwl 
th«  higluwt  instead  of  the  lowost  t«n<toT«  for  n<irk,  and  for  defemdiog  himself 
by  saying;  that  "  it  \t  an  upjiuL  iu!t  in  any  puUic  dupartxaont  to  aocc^t  to  any 
grast  ecctent  offors  vhich  it  Icnuvt  roust  iiiTolvo  tbo«e  vho  mala  tham  in  ItMTy 
pecuniary  Ioks,  and  thun  ilrivo  Um  bonest  trader  out  of  tlw  mnrkirt."  Surely 
br  tkis  timo  -wa  iliMjld  oU  know  that  &ere  is  a  falsQ  as  vail  as  a  true  eh«apn««s. 
QTio  man  who  oiJy  looks  Xn  a  \vk  mom-y  prii*  in  hin  own  iadindiial  puntbiuuts. 
i*  «un  in  th<<  loii^  nm  to  mt  only  Fnmch  fV^,  Htale  fish,  and  taiuled  mftat; 
to  diink  ftooscberTT  for  chwnpagtiu.  and  hrBndied  lo^ood  water  lor  port ;  to 


w<>«r  sboJdy  and  "  1ranalati>d  loot-gear,  and  ataoks  eobbage  loan>s  over  half- 
penny DtiiFspaTMra.  Tho  Oovcmment  that  aooepta  nooa  but  the  lowG«t  tender*, 
u  earo  in  tbo  long  ran  to  olotbe  its  soldiers  in  rattan  uniforms,  arm  Uum  vitb 
suietdal  weapona,  and  send  ita  sailor*  t«  ssa  in  flmlinB  coffina,  storod  wiib 
unwbolaMino  provisiAnH  and  ndullanatod  liaM-jniosL  J.  M.  I^ 

AmaU  «/  Si.  t^<^»  Cidhtinl     By  Hvsky  Haht  Uilmax,  D.D..  lata  Dmu 
of  St  Paul's.     Louduu  :  John  Miirroy.     1868. 

It  was  A  foitUDate  coincidence  that  the  two  dimtiories  of  the  Catfacdrul  C^bnrefa 
of  London  and  tha  Al>bey  tif  WoKtminsbtf  ihoultl  ho  filled  at  the  bsom  tiaw  by 
the  two  men  who  potsosaad,  in  a  uMasure  largmr  ibau  that  of  most  othen^  tta 
cift  of  wribng  bislon-.  Tba  yonntter  of  the  two  was  the  fint  in  the  field,  and 
•  Sad  the  advanta^  of  a  theno  round  vbich  tlitru  nliiHterod  a  Ihr  lornr  nnmbor 
ef  natiooal  oavMnatiaaa,  every  ono  01'  whi>?h  hud  lol^  itx  iuprasa  on  Ue  birildisf 
AM  it  nuw  standsu  The  other  followed,  vriting,  forcront  cart  of  bi<  volanw,  the 
hi>r|j>ry  of  a  ehuroh  of  w^ch  not  imo  Htoue  Iiiih  lioi<n  left  upon  another,  and 
tbroufrbout  that  of  ono  whieb  hod  seTer  txwu  thebuml-plaoeof  kings,  and  had 
rocoivcd  till  Uloly  tbeoabes  of  but  fDwiUostrious  meu.  And  yet  it  will  be  Mt, 
I  Iwlinro.  that  Doan  MilmAn'a  Tolumo  hnj  an  interest  la  aoma  points  higher  em 
than  that  whith  wo  find  iu  IKimi  yuinley's  "  Momorislsol' Weataunrter  Abb^." 
It  was  a  fitting  ciase  to  a  oan«r  of  high  literary  emineoco  that  the  gnatoet  kS 
St.  E^uil*s  (leans  should  leaTO  micfa  a  bgaoy  to  his  suoeeemrs. 

In  dealing  with  a  book  leas  likely  to  be  generally  read,  itwoiild  be  natural 
to  give  soma  brief  aeoouot  of  it*  eo«te&1a ;  to  track  the  fortunes  of  St.  Paul's 
from  the  days  whan  Egbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  gsve  Imto  and  liconae  to 
Ktholbett  of  Kent  to  found  a  "  nwgnifioont "  oathedral,  dedii>&t«a  t'>  tho  Aitostlo 
of  the  Uenttlea,  down  to  the  groat  Sre  of  1  (UK,  which  deetmrod  what  hod  ooaa 
to  be  a  deoai^  nuus  «f  tottering  incongruities,  and  ctouvil  the  fiold  for  t^ 
atrtictom  which  is  likely  be  stand  for  oonturias  as  one  of  t.oniloa*s  glories.  The 
lioBioHaJa  of  St.  Paul's  will,  bowerer,  probably  be  in  tbo  han^  of  moefe 
toadua  of  thia  lUvif.w  by  tho  timo  tlint  thia  notioe  meets  thoir  eyo,  and  I 
oontcott  taywAt  with  noting  tlin  chUif  pmnU  in  wbich  it  loay  be  rogSTded  bs  aa 
addition  <d  pennan«>nt  Tnlno  to  our  popular  i>«clo>na«tieal  litoratuK. 

The  oonnoetion  of  St.  Paul's  with  tho  city  at  tho  time  whon  the  "city  "  and 
the  fApitol  ware  ea-extsnaiTa  terms,  and  with  tho  See  of  r»iiilon,  makes  its 
reeoidw,  in  aame  rcepeots,  more  oloeely  nllied  with  the  changes  of  n^ttOBal  Ufa 
area  than  its  rival  sister  in  Thomoy  Inland.  Ooronationo,  loyel  niarrii^oo, 
TO]pni  fnnorals,  monnm^nta  of  king*  and  qnoena  stid  elalennen,  those  it  must 
roajgn  to  Waatminster.  Hut  as  the  Oathedral  Cburoh,  it  witoeased,  till  WoWy 
robbed  it  «f  ila  prnilego,  the  sittings  of  ConTocation  during  a  period  whan  Con- 
TOoalion  was  more  of  a  reality  than  it  has  em  beonnnco,  when  it  wm  eneugod 
in  the  work  of  crushing  tlte  W  vclifRle  Beformer^,  nnd  did  it«  work  only  too 
mioo«aafolly.  There,  under  Arenhiehop  Aruiidtrl,  WUlt&m  8aut(«o,  tho  proto- 
mortyr  of  Eocli^  Protestantism  (the  aiiiKhronisiii  of  the  name  is,  1  trust,  • 
paidoaaUt  afloaoe),  waled  hit  oenleMJon  with  hie  death ;  and  Purrey,  the 
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felLow-workeT  of  WrcUffb  in  his  tnnalfttion  of  tW  Dible,  viui  worried  into  ■ 
miserable  apoetAsv,  And  Ittcic,  too,  i'aiirn  Croes  brought  tbo  Cfanrcb  inbi 
conUct  nith  thr  liiuiil' tlio  iiatiuiitiirough  tlio  lifo  of  Loadrm.  An  aniMtetad 
oditiuti  of  tho  tu^ruiuiio  preached  then  during  t^a  Tudor  dypAHty,  ^icith  Aoct 
biot^'Tajihical  tkel£h«s  of  tho  preachera,  and  ootioM  of  t!ie  circiunt-taiinui  that 
oojiu«rwd  (l)oiiiaa1?es  with  MOi  disooime,  would,  u  Dcaa  Milmau  truly  mv*, 
b«  a  hiilory  of  tbo  EngUidi  Ridbniuttion. 

"  U«in  I^pftl  Uulb  wi-re  [ttOmnlfflit<J  \  hcK  cxccrnunanicatiaitt  w««  Uuudwoil  vni ; 
hmaauwni  of  high  iioailiuiu  lUd  penuiM;  bitro  liur«tica  knaltuid  mail  UirarniNiatu- 
lioiu;  or-iTotNtttinU',  w<Ti^  iiiartbiiuo(Flofiiiiilbtii.'td.  .  .  UemiiiK««1ilaiBv&wiilw<ini«fi 
mpwtM  of  vitcJicnifl  cunfi'Miil  llieir  wirked  iltnliugn  \  hinr,  m  to  >ball  Me  lisnMlter 
(he  vSiBn  Ui  thr  itraii;^ii  rnnspinicy  (if  whiuh  tbir  Ntin  of  RvDt  was  tho  coatn),  pnt 
UDpMtarM  wcin  cxToncd,  -ind.  •tranm  fniutb  uiiTti]«d  iu  tlio  fiu«  of  dajr.  Bore,  too. 
oocuJodAlir  Rcryal  YAx^  wen  pubtlabod  1  bere  oJdiWPgB  -roi*  «umU)  ««  nutten  of  Sulo 
to  t)ix  thKiBginfi  mnltitvdM  ctqiiMMoil  lo  npreatnt  tiio  nettopolu;  b»«  kitt^  vwrc  pm- 
dumiid,  imoMbljr  Intiton  dniouiuvd." 

Of  all  the  tconocljutte  acta  of  vhich  the  Puritan  party  irore  guihj  daring  the 
tiiamjji  of  the  Cimiiunn wealth,  tho  least  excusablevMUieirdeatniotiMi  of  tJiat 
CroM  vhich  bud  dono  !^  much  to  promoto  tbt-  caueo  of  Frofoetaatiaa  and 
froodom :  vfaicb,  orcii  whvn  ocouniod  by  tho  moot  roaotumaiy  bigots,  had  besD 
an  njipoal.  not  to  tlip  jiidpiifTiit  of  noblw  or  derey  or  acfaulan,  but  to  tho  mioda 
of  the  T)eo[d«  at  Im-^  0/  tbi^  laity  as  beiug  tho  SotUna.  One  cxmld  alutoat  wish 
that  woen  tbo  nermoiis  at  St.  PuuVb  wstb  alioat  to  resnmo  aanialhuig  oi  their 
old  prominr'noo.  tho  pulpit  nadin-  tho  domo  liod  bem  in  some  muM  a  rainrodue- 
tion  of  tho  old  Crom,  and  bad  bomn  its  name. 

Among  Iho  iuo«t  intereattng  cha]Tt6n  to  Uioab  irhr)  ntudy  tba  gronlh  and 
corruption  of  cectenasticsl  institulioas.  i«  tlmt  wbi''b  gir«  an  acooant  of  the 
Cbajilur  and  the  Berennc  of  tlip  Corhiylral.  ThoearlioatetOKemslhat  nf  Bishop. 
Bean,  and  thirty  CWoniai  [clorr^'  vlio  iroie  not  nonb,  out  wsro  bound  lo  u 
oollcgisto  rnthor  Ihui  oonTontual  life),  uftemrda  known  (the  nainoi*  woro.  and 
still  arr-,  intorcbanptaUe}  aa  Prebobdaries,  tbo  poeMamn,  -{,«,,  each  «l  aq»> 
rats  oetateo  or  prebends,  in  nddition  to  tho  nliun)  which  thoy  bad  in  the  oabttoa 
held  in  common.  D''iin  Uilinnn  oanfrntKit  his  iuuUtity  to  toll  wbcu  or  -why  the 
ouuiber  was  flnit  fixtnl  at  thirty,  aud  fniU  to  notion  the  rcinarkAble,  porbajn 
Bzcqptiooa]  cuAtiiin,  which,  canyitig  out  Uia  idoa  of  a  pcopc^uai  nerrtne  of  pnue 
to  he  offered  up  doily,  attached  to  each  Oatunt  a  gircB  nnntber  of  the  pealua,  on 
an  aT«tra^.  of  counw,  firo,  m  that  tho  whole  Paaltcr  mi^t  bo  thus  appor* 
tionod.  Ponno's  wrmonji  od  hia  "  Prebond  ISalins  "  conaec:  tho  praotica  vith 
ODO  of  tho  ^r(<at  namos  iu  our  ocdeeiiudir-al  litoralun-.  It  is  notioaablo  that, 
cTon  when  tbo  ountam  mtut  hnro  be«n  Inu^  dii<uwtl.  and  the  idea  one  beJongiog 
to  tho  paat,  tho  alalia  of  tho  Prcbendariea  in  Wreu'a  (Cathedral  atill  bora  iritnnaii 
to  it  by  the  initial  words  of  tbo  Latin  FmUos  painted  omr  each :  and  oach 
Prebenaary.  on  hia  adimaaion,  Ja  atilt  told  what  paalma  ore  apeciaUy  aMgned 
to  bim.  Iho  first  ntop  iu  tbo  dtaaolution  of  the  old  order  wna  dm  rotamnaat 
ol'  tho  Biahop  to  his  palanj  at  Fnlhaoi.  ^en  earns  an  atteapt,  00  the  part  of 
tba  thirty  Oanoas,  to  oxdndo  the  Dean  himself  ftom  the  diaptor  as  not  beini: 
one  of  wo  oorporatn  collegiate  body.  Tho  attack  wan  oradcd  b](  attaching  a 
■tail,  with  ita<«tat«8,  to  thedeane^.  Thrn  fnllownl  Iii;«ity  in  maintainiug  tho 
otdayatoineithia'iDletlororinapint.  The  iKiit^*  hai]ofl(i:ipaTi.<lirj)ntadtatanoa. 
and  It  mat  inconvunlent  for  tham  to  roaide  Tithin  the  prociticLa.  Thoy  did  their 
work,  moat  of  theu.  by  deputies,  and  bo  theoerrioewasEunjr  by  "  vioar -clerks," 
reprcaented  now  bv  six  Uv-ricars  as  port  of  tho  ohotr.  But  it  was  ooooaaary 
that  soma  ahoitld  bo  on  iho  apot  to  maintain  order,  and  re]««eoDt  tho  aonofy, 
and  so  the  dtilr  "f  rvidin];  wan  imjinm'd  t»  a  biirdnii  upim  b  few,  Taryti^  ftvni 
twi)  trt  five.  Vbn>-,  br  thii  power  of  Riling  loa*^  and  r'^ceiring  Adm,  bocamf 
ijTadiinlly  tlic  alraDHt  exclaaire  aharwa  in_  the  incrMsod  ralue  of  the  oatalofc 
boll!  in  corimon  by  the  chapter.  Thoy  in  Uke  manrterheld  tbo  huyost  abare' in 
tbo  "  obita,"  or  feci  fw  maasea  for  the  aoala  of  kings,  nobles,  and  othon :  aasi- 
Tormrira,  oronmmrinonttaona,  and  thAchantriea  fouudfld  withaTiow  totheaamo 
frurpOM.  for  the  daily  oAwinfr  of  the  propitiatory  Kwliaiuit.  lb  bo  a  Baaiden- 
tiarywaji  nowtobsTeaAaieinOiepnmaoftbsecHeaiastical  lottery.  Wbathad 
boon  a  burden,  falling  prahabW  Qponllko  junior  Pn^bendaries,  became  a  privilege 
oa^riy  sought  for,  to  \m  ItmitM  by  deereaa  of  Pialiopa.  or  by  the  ingonioua 

ice  of  a  tini>  of  six  or  wyan  hondred  marita  on  admiasiott,  to  bo  H])eat  in 
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tauHiMta.  Ho  the  Benctcntuiriea  camo  to  be  "  a  chnptor  nitliia  a  chapter." 
DMnagmg  tbo «atat««.  dividing  tho  milietantuil  prafiU.  l<:i>riii)i  cuih  PrcltAodarj 
to  liis  tfwa  (>stati)  (ihnM  lieinfc  rmriuble  iu  amtmut.  noini-tiuKw.  na  Iioodnn 
Ingu  to  oor«T  Ihoir  manors  will)  buildiDgH,  rinnf;  to  eaoriDuuii  value),  and  bo 
•oma  uumiaiU  share  in  "  losTfg  from  the  balie-boaM,"  and  the  like.  80  tha 
OuioDa  BeaidfintiuPi-  ncqtiin-d  tlx;  cIaIc  bdiI  ilignjiy  wfaich  hayo  mnn^ nttachral  to 
tbeoame.  I'hp  llrtunr'iitiou,  l!i(iut;b  it  robbod  tliwn  nftUrir  obits'  aiid  thautxiw 
(tfaeaewan'  cM'.bciiti-il,  liko  wiinGnyotberraiiveiitual  aiid  (x>lti:/niit>t  cndowmnats, 
to  tho  Crown),  left  them  in  other  ipapoctB  in  pomewioD  of  iheir  DdrnntafrpiL 
"tba  Prebendaries.  hottGVcr,  (with  tho  cxcpption  of  the  unhnppj-  hnldcT  of  the 
manor,  Coinnn^pta  i^r  Mort,  nwir  RfWTilrnr*,  Tvhirh  hiid  bf«n  twrtiiiynil  hr  aii 
inroad  of  tlia  *«a  "UortlT  ulu-r  lln-  C'>im|iioa(),  were  i«<t  uiimivijiWr  iti  iln-  vnjoy- 
ment  of  coundpral'lv.  i>n<-ii  of  very  largu  iucumott,  willi  abwilutcly  uathtn"  i<i  do 
for  them.  'Tbo  i^{>ttit  of  n^iiirm.  ms  regards  caUivdral  pntpertr  and  its  noiisas, 
mu  hlUed  to  eiecp  for  nearly  tbrrc  cimtitries.  It  wns  trcD.  looking  to  tht^- fnlcof 
Chnroh  property  Tjnii<r  Unuy  V[n.  ami  Kd*-ii»l  VI..  tbiit  it  »-.i-«  -1,  But 
irith  tb(- stirring  of  pnlitUitl  rhimgir  in  ihi!  It«fonn  Dill  of  liS:n  '  <m- 

-victjon  thai  :i  <^luiii>(«  wiia  wimtid  bare  uUo.  ftud  ihv  »!■«'»]«  of  tin  -  ical 

CiaounuiKioo  iidoj.ii-l  by  r'nilinmoiit  swept  awoy  all  tlie  oslnlea  ol"  Lli«  I'ro- 
lMndarii?s  and  ^Viiiun  UeEi^li'ntiaricsinto  a  Ciuinmoii  f^ind,  lufl  the  foruicr  with 
Ibe  barren  hcmour  nf  mi  •tuiity  titl»,  mid  thf  Uttor  with  an  iucom"  <HH;tir*<l  luid 
htiuti>d  by  Act  nf  Varlimiii^iit.  llitt  ihn  Ai-t.  ly  accident  or  d^'Igii,  ilid  oot 
touch  tho  corjMirata  rigbia  of  the  old  body,  and  too  Prebendariea  haie  i-t?ceuUy 
aaiwa-ted  their  rights  ««  such,  and  aftrr  an  onsinxaisfnl  iasua  is  the  flnt 
ioBtance.  have  had  tbcra  ncknowI>'cIjiri'rl,  on  njiiipol,  by  the  Judges  of  a  higher 
Court.  Tboy.  iiad  at  il  might  be  coiitaiidiii,  tbey  alona,  hnrs  the  right  of 
«]actiiig  tho  llibbops.  and  dioiwing  memben  to  ra^nmnt  tho  chuptor  iu  Coo- 
vocation.  The  I'Dwor  to  incur  the  paini  and  peaaltiei  of  a  jnumttuirt,  if  ooe 
viabM  for  a  now  '*  BeDiatioo,"  is  a  pririlogo  worth  fighting  for. 

Uardljr  lees  intera«tine  in  itM  baaring  on  Llio  life  and  thought  of  a  jia«t  stugo 
of  eccleauwtical  lifo  tx  tho  catalogue  of  Bioliop  Oi av<i««ad'a  Libmry,  givon  in 
Appoudix  A.  The  books  thai  rfpn'*fljitM!  ih*-  thiK>log>-  luid  liKiruiiit'  of  a  I'relate 
ol  tho  fourteenth  cenlury  (be  iheil  a.h.  llfiiit)  ivn,  aa  mighl  U-  rx{H.-cl*-i].  nlnio»t 
excluKtvIy  th«otngioal.  It  is  curious  ti>  nolo  how  pr«doii)iuaiilly  Llioy  oiti 
siiiul&aliL'  latber  than  jtatristic.  There  is  no  truce  of  any  knowlotlgo  of  Qntik. 
■Doh  aa  Qnwcetote  ami  Kog«r  Uai-on  hiLil  poBcoe^cil  a  centary  cnrlior.  There  t» 
but  one  thort  li'vatinv  of  AtigtiRtiiivM,  aiid  ono  of  J'-iomo'i;,  a  Ijitin  trasslatiou 
of  EuMibiue,  and  tho  rattonite  of  Gregory  tho  Ui«at.  TliO  groat  in&u  of  the 
booka  are  aonnons  and  igloues,  the  "decretals"  of  the  peoudo-Iiddore,  with 
0loB8ee,  and  oommantariee,  and  "  (untmiv,"  more  or  leu  basod  npou  them.  It 
IS  pleacant  to  note  a  asty  ft "  Aviooiiua,"  and  a  "  Liber  Kattualh."  as  bearing 
testimouy  to  wider  itudiei.  bul  it  is  Niguifiuint  that  the  }tiKh^*B  library,  oa 
a  wbolo,  iK  valued  at  £Il(i  Hi.  (id.,  and  hia  Voku  Argimtva  at  nvarly  twico  the 
amount.  iiU  13«.  IW. 

I  Roto  uIho  u  fact  of  some  interest  in  numismatics.  »e.  that  tlie  aeoounlH  i>f  tho 
nffiaringe  mude  at  tlio  nnat  Nortbi^ti  CroM  (p.  518]  wore  kept  io  £  ».d. — "lilme, 
■BUdJ,  dtMiani,"  the  hist  being  tho  only  ^i^ilvor)  coin,  with  its  halvoa  aiicl 
qOaitoi-K  (liuIiConniM  and  farlbuius)  a^tualty  iu  mm;  iko  tint  two  bring  tnomia 
of  acoouut  only :  and  that  tio>  tiniharous  I.atio,  "At'-rlingiLK,"  was  ueod  io  th* 
Ooatemporoiy  Patent  Uoll  of  Itichaid  II.  aa  equivalent  to  "  dnuimua."  So  it 
vu,  perhaps,  that  the  phruao  a  "  pound  sterling,"  nioant  originally  a  "  pound 
oTaterUnga,  or  240  pnnce." 

Those  who  ruod  tbv  book  will  Bnd  at  oTOi-y  page  atiiiii'  ilLiiHtnticiti  of  the  lifo 
ami  thoiiglit  of  a  post  ag«,  some  prcBuant  •entotiGoa  oni bodying  tlkc  judgincnt 
of  ono  who  united  a  roKt  learning  to  a  ainj.'ular  ociitonoitti,  Mkotohos  of  Uw 
cbiimotor  of  HfiflTiH  nnil  liiiUiopH  who  "  nerved, "  or  did  mi<  mno  "thoir  gotMnm- 
tioii."  Of  all  thfi*'  itie  Motnoir  of  *\>let  stiicdt  out  with  a  pro^minaDt  con- 
•IMfiuoUBnoBii.  Tho  u^huliu  and  tboidogian  whoso  remains  were  laid  a  lew 
jnonthn  ainoo  beuouth  tho  Choir  of  St.  Paul'a,  xeoognijtCM  in  him  otio  who*e 
tompor.  cultiiK',  imd  spirit  wore  kindred  with  his  own.  Evrm  in  inattors  of 
interprnlutioii  tha  iJoan  of  lliv  tiiuetef^th  ceoturjr  owns,  not  n-ithout  a  touch  of 
panioiiu-blo  oxultutioti,  tliut  bn  wuk  niitiuipated  by  the  lieaa  of  the  idztoonUk  in 
tho  freedom  of  a  nan>literal  view  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy  of  Croation. 
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Hbhs  vfn  bn.T9  tli«  vtoTjr  or  ChoKh  vid  Diwaat  from  Ui«  Ilovolutioa  to  Uu> 
BftU^iu  Oenmu;  and  in  thoao  dbyii  of  bot  «oiitrovor«r  it  iriU  bo  auro  to 
ooPUBBiiii  plunty  of  rwKlQrx,  who  vili  bavo  ao  caiuv  to  compbuu  of  uiy  Luck  on 
tlio  natnttor'a  p^rt  of  iiidiuttrioud  iuc^auy.  nbUitj  of  BtMt«moat,  or  vigour  of 
>fyl«.  It  viU  MAbla  iu  "riTidly  to  i«&bzo  tba  iDOmeotoiu  cluiraot«r  of  the  great 
qoMtioas  now  ogitatvd,  and  to  fool  with  ooMidersbl^  fbrco  bow  the  protwut 
stat«  of  things  bu  deeoo&dol  to  us  from  Iho  pust.  And  wo  uro  iodined  to  think 
(hut  ia  tbe«o  daya  of  plgMuit  lit«raturB,  onlj-  thow  who  aro  oxoiodia^ly 
inrjninitire  of  tho  pMt,  or  those  who  iioods  uiiut  uudorslaad  tho  prctoat  ton 
botiiK  called  to  avi  cmd  to  spoak  in  it,  vill  be  verj-  tttroagly  utlnictod  to  this 
Kutyool.  For  it  ia  a  ia«laiiohv)j  tnio  from  tLrat  to  laot.  The  priucitial  ponMU 
of  tbo  drama,  tho  TCioorabU  Church  of  Engbtnd.  haviug  b««u  iatpeouied  ut  the 
very  out«Qt  of  lato  nod  bastucd  bitth,  ''wbou  Elvtiry  YIII.  fooadvd  a  oow 
Church  in  Knglondt"  (p.  2),  is  Kolded  all  tho  wuy  down,  na  J  mnitton  now  on  tlto 
i%ht  ohook,  now  OQ  tho  left,  UU  the  Cenaus  of  IdSl  haa  coveied  hor  with  aluune 
for  «Tat  M  ahe  awaits  tho  terminatiao  of  ber  uahonourod  oxietenfio.  The  fond 
Churohmnn,  who  hoe  euspyotcd  ouly  a  littlo  of  all  this,  would  not  howoror  bo 
so  uaill«n  down  uul  omptiod  if  hi  might  witniuM  in  tho  proud  otslvr's  lirol 
a  Roodnoua  that  ouuld  ealuQr  hia  religious  iiuriiaol^,  and  oomponnalo  him  f-^r  all 
be  h«4  loat  in  the  proved  uuworthi^aa  of  his  old  lore.  TLu  ulo  ia  wraU'htMl 
indued  if  CindereUa  too  be  a  vixen.  Ur.  Skeata  oan  ouly  t«ll  ua  fitott,  hu 
CBimot  mako  them:  and  his  Cftcts  aro  n  aeries  of  dietra«tvd  biothorhooda, 
diUiL-uIt  ulliances,  boiioat  bundii  combining  and  tcurs  of  joy,  followed  by 
suApiciuna  and  ro-oombinations,  fulling  ohnmtes,  lapood  ncirituulity,  mA  Iha 
Toii:«H  iif  l<;it(Ier(  woilini;  QWt  Llie  niiia  at  tha  Cburdi  as  well  aa  the  world.  The 
Ohxist  of  tbo  (Jhurch  enecait  nowhero,  and  U  erou  fl'^d  tnm  out  own  hearle  as 
wv  pcnisD  the  record.  Whoever ciuycs  to  aeo  Iliui  ukovo  ult  thing*,  and  roigniog 
unid  oil  tho  sbifo  luid  tcmptatioiia  of  tho  hoaiiui  s|}int,  will  t^norallj  avou,  wo 
are  almost  afraid  to  suy,  Oliurch  history,  atid  tiiko  to  bio);rapky;  for  true- 
honrtvd  men  thore  were  even  lunouK  the  noehed  itctora  of  thaw  unbrclyeooDoe, 
wkidk  to  they  march  bofoiu  oa  in  tho  hiatling  urray  of  <.'ontrororsy  seem  to  be 
an  arraigninont  of  CImstianity  tuvlf. 

Wc  caunut  but  f«cl  tbnt  thcrv  uiuy  bo  aiid  that  there  muat  bo  another  viow- 
poiut  at  which  this  Kui  Itiatoiy  may  be  soon.  We  willindul^  tho  thouebt,  if 
only  tot  its  oonMlation,  that  religiooe  g«iuiaa  of  a  oertoin  rem  oould  kiu^e  up 
tho  piclura  with  othor  light;  ana  that  tboio  U  a  power,  Uko  Ibntfor  instanoe 
whi«h  would  visit  on  Imac  Taylor,  of  dulntr  jiiatico  to  fnct  with  all  bonoet  COQ- 
Boivuco  uiid  yet  with  a  graoJous  fulicity  ul  pUciug  inou  before  ua  not  for  ever 
Boarred  and  jiale  with  poleraictf,  oououutiuK  '"r  their  niixil.  itiislakeii  oounten  on 
aomo  priudplea  at  Least  whidh  haTo  n  root  or  two  iu  tho  yromi  oud  the  jnatitLablei 
taking  iuto  aocouut  ofV  the  ftxcee  (and  they  u«  nuuiyl  uctiD};  ia  Mcn  erentful 
generation  of  our  chequered  faiMoir,  with  a  philovophy  thut  will  draw  oat  the 
reasons  for  iw  in  a  wiiimmo  way.  alluring  tu  erring  nnd  impnrfeot  children  to 
do  niir  beet  ia  the  poaiLion  wo  hare  luhented,  to  which  wo  ai«  wnrraly  attaohed, 
nthor  than  dririnc  ua  into  aootiwr  that  wc  Eear  and  eaaaot  tnsL  and  that  haa 
gnvo  adimbt«d  fiimtfl  of  its  own.  If  a  "Fr«o"  Christiua  con  bo  laduocd  to  foal, 
and  not  Kimply  to  admit,  thut  there  is  aomo  bLoeeiiigin  thavenoTablo  Churcb  of 
KuKliah  Hjntirrv.u)  "  I^tublifhiii  "  Chriatiau  muyTcoru  toadmiru  Uui  Fm),  and 
study  his  uoHitiou  willi  u  cawlid  uad  admiring  interest  and  much  to  bin  proHl. 
We  may  dopeud  uiion  il,  nnther  history  uor  areutnent  baa  ywt  spoken  all 
one  wNy,  but  liks  tiw  poadod  umpiro  th<^  Iuto  atul  eoimetbing  to  any  on  both 
ndei.  0.  H. 

Mtmon-  9S  Otargt  Staoard,  Author  of  "  IfMliataria]  Sororeigaty."    laoodoii: 

Ni9U)ld:Co.      \U&. 

Oeorie  Stkvaud  won  a  man  of  comndcroblo  mark,  both  intoUcclnally  and 
a^irituoUy.  Bom  of  egricultuntl  parents  in  Ihf  middle  rank  of  life,  anil  left,  at 
hu  father's  death,  aLiiioxt  without  imouto^x,  h«  beat  about  in  tho  world  for  a 
line  of  hfo,  iiU  at  length  ho  entered  thu  Wecltyon  ministry,  and  was  settled  for 
aome  years  at  I^e<ls.  Tb«tv  bo  wn«,  wh»n  tho  gn^t  *tona  of  1819  shook  that 
raUgknie  body  to  it»  fouudatioa.  and  uUimabdy  scrarod  hiu  from  its  ranks, 
vou  X.  li. 


3o6 


^he  Contemporary  Rnu'cw, 


Afl«T  bi«  formal  KMgnntion  as  a  tnii»iBt«r,  ho  recoirAd  ft  "  coU  "  firon  a.  eon- 

Eitm  in  KimtcuUl-.    A4  lk<-  onongtatont  profowodly  uitoIt^  on\y  Suoday 
bo  wii-«  iiblw*  tA  re>i<]c  with  Sif  famil^r  on  *  fnrin  st  Ku^fiyuicje,    oii  Ibv 
of  UllMwater.    II  i«  llwrw  Hint  «r*  b«(  Wm  in  Lifl  rt*l  Al^-mMit.    FftmiinK 
wan  his  fvvoiirito  outdoor  o«canalivu  :  Tviidintr.  luiil  con>nvMtti4  uu  loiMtiiif;,  otu- 

f«.  bort^i-  ■  wcnsJk,     Ar.  tntm-  in 

llftifl  "WtlHrr-Ti"  ti;;..|iii';'       J  ■  ;-ivn  hv  n  fn'PIJil    i'  '' 

But  nil  tlii.-  wno  niilvly  i'i"k<;ii  ny  I'V  iIj'.-  sc-i  .  at 

in  1664.      JLii  j"."rvioiilly  lui'l  t>i''i.  it;^<.^i..i  ,,<   ^.„. _,...._. ,    .^  liiob 

hCliP  »f  >irilinii'.«t   liatjlilv,     All  wn*  in  I'lii^fiiunK*-  ««-«iil  ft««T;  aftd  b« 
for  fho  ovciiiag  of  hu  lifo  tu  Ui<3  tiniLtcoj  a  *ou  osUblMliod  Ui  DtiBUiwf  at 
lIiilfJl(Kibor«'. 

TImI  lil'o  «tul4<l  duriui;  an  Kltempt  to  mllr  lii«  ebittered  hmlth  at  JerMr,  ob 
Iby  14.  1M«. 
Mr,  Stward  vm  not  a  pnat  pmachcr.  IIu  dtUnoy  ira»  uufoiinaat*,  oiul  in 
OJUOtramoe  h<Mliil  T^>t  dojufrficp  tobLs  nsHt-r.  Tfa'! -wiitci*  of  tlii"  notico  omw 
•■id  nim  ui  th<j  Wvalt-yuu  ckapol  of  bii  ]jei«tateia}iii<?  purldi,  nud  from  bis 
N.'oUvctioii  M-HK  t«it«iiily  uot  ]>r4]itavd  tvi  «'b«l  b«  firxld  iu  this  'n>huii«.  Tboro 
^JB  in  tb«  «xtiiidii  hi'-re  ^vcu  fK'm  biHt-i'tivtrec  aud  eertoons,  a  nicy  oriciiialitrf, 
abioed  vitli  an  alnio*t  childlike  &iin]>lidty  of  thought,  nod  tfaomigUy  inter- 
ntad  ivitb  Uk  ivfpr.nl  ittul  oror-prgiiuat  rvlj^ua  fiMtiii;;.  Muiy  pin— g— 
'r<-  '  '  '  ft-nibly  ct'  Sicburd  Cvol,  (^[ivciully  aa  the  Ulttir  ajfpcim  in  tut 
11  ■     ■  —..1 II tin-,  Ix-lwti'--  N')te*. 

..V  ij-.u  uturkad  a  few  Bpacimaua  for  «Sieinplifyiog  wbat  vvbnTvaud: — 
"  1  hnvD  gut  &  tww  thought  \ha  iDominft ;  J  liunlly  kuotr  vtirtlin'  it  miald  do  to 
pimcb  it,  y«t  jnriup*  uno  vnglrt  to  pnnrb  tU  «a  fool  to  Im  tra« ;  dill  Ponl  cpoaki  of 
'  laaming  wndom  bibooc  than  tbat  nn  porfort.' 

"  X>o  Dot  all  Ihn  ftnat  paintcn  nrfooMiit  Qiriat  ai  aoincirfaat  fcmininal'  Pahniit  lliay 

only  »4ag1it  the  KiKhwt  tyivoflitta^ty,  thotujti  I  h»p«tlion>*iut«in«tldn)tinor«in '.t  Hum 

tliat.    I  am  inu£h  iiCiiMk  witli  ttui  Cnmiiviiu  AhATnctor  of  Ctinat ;  it  U  AWantfaUy  u  inning, 

drawia^  affeelioaafUr  it — iliilbr  im]>«nuiaiitiaB  of  lovo.   It  wan  not  Hi*  p^slnnM  Ukal 

iiiijiiiwiiil  liu  imaoaal  ittandniitA,  it  me  tho  nowor  ft  Tli*  tuluni  ovor  tbam  :  beDcv 

.JbttrffriBC.Uwirbroken-hCArtaduaMnt  HiatiMUL.  Tlwii  lIi«pownof  (aMi*estidunuciy 

'  I  jiatlmcs  iiDiier  «iiffcrinf ,  is  luMTDtLdty  fcmioiao,  Kow,  u  not  tbis  a  stimg  ooHaloal 

iiwiiloncv  «f  tb«  lucaroatiun;  tbo  BiiraciiIiMu  coocOTftiun  i  thr  Kimt  bet  on  wbk'h  tbe 

)M)iiI  )ii>1ji  !     Ki>  to  •|)i.-ikl(,  thi'tw  in  liolliing  of  Ihn  niai)  ntxiut   Iliiii  Intt  Ilia  «cx.     It  u 

ikiii  t*nil"riif««  tlint  givna  thr  rlmrtuiuv  to  (^cr  oiIontiflD  of  Uici  b<  mnn,  nnd  vrjll  do  to 

all  rtortitty. 

"Th"i-.iinnn-t«r»ff  fall  in.inlyii  not  tJinnonnn)  tyr*-.  it  •kkbui  to  mo  a  butd  nnrM- 

tonrv.    \^*c  bjn-f  Had  nirh  irtntR^^Io*  nith  Ixirlittiiini.  and  ooutacv  Mid  flnvKaa  bat« 

IfMii  i«  uHfiil,  tktt  oc  hiitr  con>D  to  rr>;.-inl  tbcu  a«  dirtiaotiro  of  mm ;  i>liUs  in  tut 

lb«y  Afo  aalv  diitiaftivo  ol  /dV^m  miui.     iak  m  rod  Indiaa  atwl  an  old  Qfook, and  yo« 

'  wonld  find  t&«iT  idraof  roan  veryaimiUr.  ll,3t  th)^  ^luuMtdrof  Chmt  iiqtulincinaiiotbtr 

Imodol — altofre{hi.'r  diS'orenl  frem  what  n  philosniifuir  would  havu  dtavn. 

I      "  In  pBiadup.  tnua  not  voman  rAkim  out  v\  man  !  ntaiuiiif;.  poiailily,  mom  or  tba 

)  porimilito  t)-}>i  than  mnii  hiniailf.  Thin  RUjij^liui  in  our  wondiip  wlinl  tho  uoattaatt*  bam 

Lfilomciljr  euiiebt  in  ihdt  niionitioii  of  thn  v  agin. 

1.  "Tbc  myiicr)'  of  luk-'iinjir  ikk-ui*  m  K-,  Ibst  bumon  ontuw  la  one— oolirf ;  Imt  tbia 
llbnnan  natut*  luu  h<wn,  to  to  «jii<«k,  dividtHl  tiy  tlio  productdan  of  anMht^T ;  that  oat  of 
f  fta  diricion  tliara  iit  MrpvCaal  nnity  luuing— nncion  ;  putting  of  Ihrm  to^nthcr  R^ain ; 
lad  tbotvodnotionof  thn  Mmo  niUiin  an  liieietult — alwiiy*  divitinnmnd  unicn  ;  a  pnir 
'  I  ona  DKtara. 

**TbU  dMitrino  boaia  nvA  on  woman'fl  riirbla:  prove*  hrr  JdMitityof  nttiirc.     It 
KriiO'wa  tbo  b«Mof  unrriiifio;  it  dors  not  r««t«a  ordinoncoi  tb«  two  ai*  tho  ooraDlnaaot 
ltd  aae  aaiitbor,  tb«Ht  au'i^  be  mutr ;  tbey  farm  otu>  eomfJeto  htang.    Tbo  (Ariatian 
ordinanea  it  j'urt  tli(<  mnMrrtion  i>t  tuituir. 

"  Sovr  AH  to  tha  gnmt  m^tierp  of  Cliriat  and  tha  Ch»rrti^tal»  the  human  nature  of 
Cfariat  an  Uic  type  of  mfinhood ;  Hi*  death  n*  imnreriiifr  <o  Uk  tim  at  Adtm ;  and  tba 
Cburcli  iuiuii9iiiK<iui  "t  it  Tlir  wnrnan  i>  a!w*yii  tbe  trpu  uf  lifi>— bar  Tory  nane*  Er<k 
implius  it  i  ibv  W'.'iaiuity  tintur«  tliD  liTvaaluro.  Tliv  'ecud  of  tho  vroman,'  as  nppliod 
to  Ckriat,  impliM  tk«  lif^-nnlure ;  it  )^«  dcFvn  to  the  vbolo  woMoy  of  tho  Charcb. 
L3boi»  nttlly  ii  thL-  irarKniiaiiaii  nf  Q  ttnturt  ftwn  Chriat,  ana  tLk  eomM  from  HI* 
fMfintidal  lire.    ThK  niuit  bn  tho  mynlcn-  of  foutlag*. 

■  Tim  liaro  iriarriigc  in  I'lindlw— thr  Ctiurtb  of  tfac  Old  TMtSiOCDb;  tbe  tvTodatCoa 
laxiiif;  into  its  full  ininnia]:  in  Ibx  Knw  TiMtamiiiit, 

"  Adam  latbohtad  of  liiQinco;  but  bv  bocouiw  >v  by  tbe  creation  of  anotlin'  pofwa 


Jbttces 


\  UlnMir.     So  ChtUt  M  UlO  UL>4d  of  tbe  nee  of  (piritUJtl  piMfJ*  ;  but  H«  W<^iM  K> 

'Uie«utkDorUM>Clinivli"  (p]».  DC— 'J8). 

I     "  Tlw  dovtrine  of  laiiiiKtaruif;  iinKDis  Mcm  to  ban;  dromnl  utit  of  mm'*  csomU;  ynt  I 
.  ILink  it «  i««l  tiMchipK  td  the  i3onptvi«B>    Xot  hw  it  mch  to  KMitnUr  cloudsd  witb 
nptfadtjon  u  ohm  miglkt  1iat«  ox|K!«t«d.    Supontition  kIwhjs  cUufCa  lo  Um  Aumaa  ;  «« 
pray  t«  minis,  not  t»  noeuld." 

"  Angtk  uu  the  inly  liirtariaoa ;  I  belici  i^  ^ey  Vw^  IhenaiKilves  taQ.y  tuTonunl  of 

what  puM«  hoxo— what  tlie  dotil  ii  doing,  aiul  lioir  hv  in  countacvarkod.    Jului  31iltua 

-npreaoutaui  ui»d  u  giving  nn  oi-Mnint  uf  Uii;  t'lvniiuUiMiil  •nxytum  it  b;  but  Hmy 

'SMw  Kuniit  deu  nton  W  uiib  tine.    •Totin  Inicu  fuD  od  hia  Icmw  bcfon  ibm  tuif,-r1,  li« 

IM  M  InprMWicI  with  what  be  biaxbl  him.     Itii^v  '•riH  Vt  wir  initnK'tan  in  nni>tli«f 

Wto,  nnloM  wo  anppoat  onr  lifo  dl^aioted  ttom  tho  pnrt,  throim  rmly  into  t1ic>  firtnr*, 

hirh  ii  abnud— um  itltl  moiv  aWard  tn  ngi]ipMe  von  will  k*^  tho  linow1«lgt>  of  iho 

I  by  intoltian.    Ben  w  ntv  In  the  jtMltion  of  n  t«inn>cnl  in  th»  Seld  of  tmttlD ;  that* 

tniBty  thoannd  ntn  mc^Ked,  but  vfkHi3ir  nothing;  of  llml;  v«  hsra  rMIO  SgU 

*  ooRiari  pirrh«iiB  in  a  tmdt  wouL    Wo  miul  Moi't  until  oU  b  oror  bomv  iro  on 

'<Entu>dttiO|iI>ai>f  thecauiipu^"  {)ip.  134,  lU). 

'  r nid  Uw  other  day,  'Uno  muM  «taul  hy  oae'a  ooloun.'  Bnt  1  have  no  ccAnura 

sinnd  by,  I  hun  lonir  Rvt  inM  tint  fllage.  CfariadBnityt  b  tia  aoeial  aaptwti  ■■  ao 
[srolran  that  oao  carta  Uttlr-  for  auy  of  ita  ftireia.  Wo  nnat  Imn  good  jkioiiIo  wtwnrTBr 
iWo  niM-t  tiMtm,  niul  nrunli  ip  wlicrci  vm  ft*!  KKo ;  thnt  i»  ii Wut  my  uvnl '    {]>.  I U). 

"An  Kataiiliahnd  Chumh  ia  tho  ibirruwuat  of  all  wrriM,     It  hu  Ih^  flnnnino  rattk 
aacct;  itaprtncbcn  prDadunitcnlyin  tbnr  own  pal|nta.and  axrlvdinir  fWim  Ihcm  all 
of  tlitdr  own  body.    It  b  in  hci  tha  rtmI  bar  to  caikolidty  in  linglMid,  and  n  rwal 
Um.   UiattnuKa  toboart^Biabofiof  Osltitdinounmv«rnraecb,aodb«tfao  vary 
*pcMtIoofae«tuiianiain  kima^"  [pl  147). 

**  W«  niMt  bownn  of  brin^iw  In  coDacieimt  about  crery  trifle— caaM  of  petty  laroeny 
I  not  omna  be&n  lira  Lord  Chbf  Juelioe  "  (p.  1(1). 

"Thlnkfajf.  TO*,  anybody  flm  thinV.  It  U  onlrHIn;  icittinir  tfce  I«7-  irtien  yon  a» 
oinff  to  Biu^,  ibeti  you  atng  an  Vt  Hiiy  tunc  yon  Iuitp  Mtu  l^uT  invtaoiw,  t  was  wpetu. 
Elatius  Uii*  muraiDK  uc  onialion— the  ilidiirfiit  IuiuIh  of  it.  Tluiiis  ia  owlaou  out  uf 
lootliStg — that  'a,  lumcle ;  then  there  b  caroatjoo  b  tbo  eenao  cf  tbradn^— llial  waa  &e 
raatioaafO«nuab:thtaictMtiunia  the  ordinary aenao of  gaocntlioa:  Mod  aooB  and  on. 
ly  bMt  thinkinij;  limri  imt  vrhaii  I  .'un  ahanng  and  Artmut^.  That  in  wliy  t  am  n)  vOfy 
[long  on  SimdAv  or.min)^  loHipoa*  it  npanta*  asmnddngdoea  on  miijRcim,  oramnng 
womra.— tnoiiKh  I  do  ngt  Itta  to  tm  wimu-n  »•«,  aow.  Maw,  tununjc  IhtnaMlra  into 
Let  th<iu  rdad — talk— chiiiiuutio  vrilh  llicndjiduf  the  woild." 
"81nu^«  Ellen  the  Onoallcshad  of  Uil>  unl  uriukttor!  T  ticUevo  ma  emoUona]  oatoiv 
apnida  f&  all  it*  manifttbtitNU  on  inattei^llial.  npart  bun  nwtttr,  wp  ehsuM  1«  jiwt 
'  ikiBft  fnntuKM,  avcrlatfiDgl^  tluidcinK,  ronnd  and  i«and|  wtil  wo  hated  onr  own 
nnrtalthr,  and  ba^god  At  anmUlaliea.  Thin  b  eno  >nnd  roaaon  for  the  IfamuioKloia. 
liawk  at  oiiPdiiy  of  yoor  Itfn— yoar  plsaanM  in  aniraala,  m  natura,  In  aooinl  ooavena: 
I  &ncy  )*onnfilf  without  any  o(  theao  ValKlMtM,  or  an^rthinc  auIOROua  lo  ihtm.  yon  woold 
|1m  Tcry  badly  oK.  U  ia  troo  aan'a  twppfnna  ia  in  Om.  and  no  b  nevur  hapny  w|«rt 
[Drain  Hijo, — tbtno  thioxa  an  lait  aoMtaonetb  \<aX  tlwy  am  Tcty  naooaMO'  M>d  «haniuug 

H.  A. 

,  Th*  Lift  smI  Laltttn  in  Art  anii  Arttt^oloajt  (/  Onryi  VtMe,  LCD.,  3t.R.T.A^ 
At.,  <fe.  By  WiLLUM  Stoke«,  M.Ii.,'D.C.L.  0*or.,  Phj^cian  in  Ordinnry 
to  tho  Quoon  ID  Ir«lnn<I ;  KiigiuA  I'lxiAwior  or  Phyaio  m  tlu>  Tlulvordily  ot 
Dublin.     Ijondon:  Ijongmiuia.     1S68. 

Tnts  •minmt  Inahnuui.  who  died  jiut  two  jrsnn  o^.  i*  hvro  porlia^nl  for  ua 

J  a  maniMr  worthy  oT  h^  lepatntioo.     PMn«  waa  vmj  far  from  b«uiK  a  mAn 

|«C  one  idea :  but  M  «tH7  mna  wboae  lifo  in  worth  vnting  will  N0bnl  special 

. atiaa  in  aonie  pnrtiGiilar  dopartneot  of  inquiry,  tiia  Mognpli}-  bafora  ua 

looodtwta  na  throoBh  the  tine  nod  poxwraaa  of  lri«li  Arduaology  fi3r  tlwt  toat  fort* 

i-sriira.  whicb  in  inJeliUy  aModatetl  with  tlu  unioe  of  FUris.    Wh«u  the  Iriau 

^Unln.-uiou  f^iinw  waa  mootod  ia  182-t,  it  wna  hapfiily  oooplad  vith  Uw  idoa  of 

daacnntive  aouompanimaot  in  lettaspteaa;  ana  Ckptotn  I^ttocao,  ons  of  tho 

T,  ana  very  aooa  tbo  chief  dirwitar.  «nt«i«d  beart  and  noul  into  this  reoooi- 

idatioa  ood  gfcn  it  tkm  Mnpleet  dnvalapnuatt.    WUla  hia  tiiugulnbDr*  and 

Dgnmn  waao  uuppiiig  don  tba  mxfacm  vt  ths  floontry,  n  aet  of  biun 

.AT«AtEgator«  ia  g»oiogf,  arcibnokifiy,  phiUdmy,  stAtiatJEa,  sooDOcny,  nalnral 

[hiatoiy,  ita.,  wen  acanmd  about  to  do  for  uelaod  ayatamatically  and  on  a 

',  scale  iriiat  bns  been  done  for  England  in  a  deBOllary  vnj  nml  hy  \it\stX« 
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bflbrls,  anil  on  Lho  wholo  with  rnich  inagiitltcanr,  rosulu,  by  ber  rounty 
histomaa.  li>  Ihii'  iiubte  iir^^iiiEalinii  Pvtrto  iliinctod  the  ai-L-lu^ologioal  ilapart- 
mmt.nDd  quiukly  gatbcrod  round  him  couf^utoriof  Ihn  trui>  stamp,  intUif&u^tile, 
cauLiuuii,  iuductiva.  and  enthUBJasU  like  himaeir,  such  u  wwo  O' Dddotiui, 
O't.'iuTV,  MatigBii.  and  others,  bom  for  their  wurk,  wlio  all  looknl  towmdii  him 
na  thcii-  iLHpiroc  uiul  tn  hi*  liut  iIavh  IiivimI  Bud  rovciwucctl  him  as  "  father." 
TLw  i)iv>j"!t  wiw  too  good  for  Irohuiu  !  Ona  Tolamo  of  tha  predoofl  m<>moir  waa 
priiiUid  and  Govemiueat  dm-*t  not  cotitimie  it.  llappilj- LoweviT  hunilreils  of 
(jtiartd  \i;iliini*e  uianuscri^i',  coUections  hired  liy  thn.t  tudtistriini*  nwnnii,  all 
arraQ^ii  and  indexed,  are  unw  on  tha  uhelvpsi  i>i  llio  \Kaja.\  Iritih  Acudoin;,  for 
tlia  hiir'ortiiKD  i>riroliui<l,  ■  nici' whioUliiu  hithurtu  u-rfiiigad  her  almost  tucruelly 
u  i)<iliiii!iaii>  have.  Krin.  n  xi-ry  FHiiidt>u  ul  Aivhit-'olo^v.  deserved  HUcb  a  maa 
U  I^trid  and  hia  aahool :  and  it  ia  u  perfect  treat  to  fullow  bis  looWiew  about 
that  iuteieflting  land,  and  to  review  his  vorkti  an  lotind  torsr,  nbbvj:,  and 
caatio  uiidiT  ttio  alil't*  g\iid»uco  of  l>r.  8tokeM.  Ifu  nun  iitil  only  tliu  luan  to 
arvliti)Oloj{iM,  but  liko  llii(()i  Miller  in  gwilotfy.  tu  inturoitt  Iii  it  likuwiMi  lh« 
unjirofakioiLol,  bo  ho  only  ui(idt-.rati!l\'  eulliiri.^  aud  capable  of  tiyiujiathy.  lie 
vas ■  painter aud  a  paiuier'H  son:  h«  bud  a  heart  for  all  old  IrivL  melodiea 
hoDrd  ID  the?  pi^asant's  tabiu  aud  the  lishenoGii'D  hut.  o«  well  at«  a  void)  and  hand 
tu  portunii  niid  [wrpottiate  lliii:ii  :  lh"rv>  wnx  in  him  thon^foru  muiI  and  feoUug 
that  iiould  i!OLi\-oit  all  \\w  dty  dvUiil  uf  HiilijuiU'iaiiiHDi  itito  pootry,  aiid  it  is 
porloutly  re{nyiJiit>|{  to  imiiKiitt>  oui-koIvih  Miiuidiiig  by  hla  nide  ou  th«  bridgo  of 
Atlitono  lookiiig  dowii  tho  etiviLiu  of  tho  Sbaimoii.  or  sketching:  among  thfi 
nalaucholy  tnontitnent'i  of  (.'lotiDiticnoiw?,  witli  nn  oye  iind  itniigiiiatioii  that 
nothing  MCaptM  and  Iiik  tlnMi^hu  britu  full  of  liiHtoi-ic'aiiHoaations.  Wn  sliuuld 
add  tlut  the  teader  nill  tind  ]>r.  Idtrtt'rv  (.■ornniiniidonoo  puivaded  by  much 
warmth  of  psTBODal  frit'iidahip,  und  uloiost  eutiroly  literary  and  prtrfessioiial ; 
aiid  nliilo  hi»  bio^Tupher  rpjiorls  liim  u.  liberal  iind  ii  devout  I'luteitlniit  Churttfa> 
iitaji,  hiH  cwii  pRU  uuv^r  tduches  uiLher  oa  politio.  nr  religion .  C.  II. 

2')it  Life  and  Adminutr'itic-u  of  ItoUrt  fiunkn,  Hrcnnd  Hurl  of  {.inrrfiCail,  K.Q., 
latf  finl  {.!^\ii,fthr.  Tnimirif.  CoiQjiiled  from  Original  Di>cuui«iil«-  By 
Charles  Dvkk  Yasor..  Kti^iua  FrofotMtfir  of  Hintnry  iind  Enitliidi  lJt«ni- 
turo  in  the  Hiioou'tt  (\)llogr,  IlolfBat.  &nd  Author  of  t)ifl  "  Ui!>tofy  uf  the 
Britiah  Nuvv."  the  ■■  Uurtorv  o(  France  iindei  thu  Uoui-bous."  ftc.  Three 
Volumes.    Slf«?inillan  &  Vo.'    I8«8. 

"Ir  id  GurimiR  how  little  ciiif  kiinira  nlwut  Lord  IiiTerpool— a  man  v ho  vob 
Pxeatifit  for  filU-eu  years,  '  was  the  remurlc.  the  other  day,  of  n  diaiinguiebed 
huUiriiLa.  It  io.  pcrhiips.  still  moro  curious  that,  nt^or  reading  the  throo 
volumeB  fjf  Mr.  Viiag«'«  work,  nn"  pr.noly  feel*  ii«  if  ono  kni-w  muoh  laan 
aboiit  Lord  Liveri'oul  than  one  ilii)  t)pruii>  fir»t  aittini?  down  to  the  taak.  KEr. 
Von^o'a  viev  of  history  ii"  inainly  ilmt  of  the  eehool  which  saw  ill  it  little  olw 
than  the  fates  of  armicH,  stalc;>.  uiid  oalrinrls,  and  wo  have,  in  hia  pages,  to  look 
an  Wt  wc  mnv  for  (ho  umii  in  iho  ctiiU^wiiwi.  The  work  isindccd  entitlcil  to  a 
high  dot>rK*i  ot  uutiiorily,  tut  l>eiiij;,  the  ttiithur  tells  im,  "  ftiiindi'd  itliiiont  eiitiridy 
ou  the  ajmeopcjitdoiicu.  iind  copiea  of  coiTesiwridcnci!,  left  liL-liiiid  him  by  liord 
Liver^Mol,  and  now  in  the  po&^oasiou  of  Colunel  and  Lady  t'atheiine  llarcourt." 
•omo  other  leltcr;'  hiinii^  birn.  tnoToorer,  commuuiented  by  the  ropre«oDtatiTea 
of  Lord  lii-xley  und  of  Mr.  Cunning,  Mr.  Yon^;!',  hnwercr,  iay»  that  "  it  is 
iiu|K)itfiiLile  to  ^ivci  any  ucc(iiiiif> "  of  Lord  LiTcriwtd'.i  privutv  lifo,  and  that 
there  ts  "  scarcely  n  trace  of  any  carreApimdeuce  "  Mwocii  him  and  his  suocM- 
tine  wiros,  "'  because  they  vptc  never  separated." 

Tho  second  Earl  of  Liverpool  wan  liurn  lib  Juno,  IT'O.  before  his  father  hml 
become  a  noor;  odurjilcd  ut  lh<^  ('hiirlan'-IInitHo  ntid  nt  Christ  ohureh.  Tlii'h  hfl 
Icfl  in  17S9 ;  went  abroad,  uud  was  pniiont  at  the  Inking  of  tbo  Biu<t:lte ;  vaa 
elected  [illvgollv,  boing  still  a  niinorj  niemljor  fur  Appleby ;  made,  in  ITOl,  a 
much-reuiiiTkoJ  laoiden  spoech.  iti  wiiich  he  vaa  so  remarknhlv  foolish  oa  to 
pronoODCe  "the  Hlxeofrlli  und  iulluenco  of  Franco  iit  nii  otid,"  anil  the  "  proxont 
era  .  .  .  not  calculated  fui-  itiva«iuu  ur  omqiKwls  l"  wi-nt  abruKl  ugatit  in  I  '9t, 
MW  tho  foUio4  of  tho  i'rcni-h  emigraLiou  at  Cobleutii,  and  woa  UKaiii  foolish 
anoo^h  Ut  ooiiMder  "  uiudoiate,  and  yet  at  tho  samo  time  calculated  to  inspire 
(•mr,"  the  fanioas  moDifeeto  of  tho  Duke  of  Brunswick  (2Mh  July,  \'9i), 
vfaidi,  l>y  its  threala  of  anminary  obMtiMwmit  and  deatruction  to  the  iulia- 
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bita&tfl  of  towns,  boroaglu,  snil  rilliiTm  who  aIiouM  tlfcr«  to  defeitd  thcmwlTes, 
and  of  doliTariiig  Puia  bo  military  execution  uod  lot^  domolitioa,  if  Uio  liK»»t 
rw1«n«»  or  outrngo  sboulil  b«  committed  on  tho  kinjii  qtitwo,  nr  ropU  faiuily. 
Bad  if  proriraoD  iron  not  itnmrdintnly  nndo  for  tbnir  nitvtr.  prvecrTuttoa.  and 
ltb«rtT>  rouaed  nourij-  tho  wboW  of  Kmnoo  m  0*10  man.  iiud  evt-ntuaUf  eout  Um 
lung,  tiisirife.  itnd  stxtor-in-law  to  th«  ecaffold.  In  1793  ho  recvirod  from 
I'itt  n  m»t  lit  Th^  tndi*  Itonnl,  aod  from  tbia  tdmo.  uxcopt  during  tho  nliort 
iwriod  of  Whip  mic  nOor  I'ilt'e  dcvtfa,  nfivor  I«ft  oSIm  for  tUrly-four  )'e«n, 
advaiii-iiig  ftvp  tiv  atQp  until  bo  roicbud  tb?  IVvniiuntiiii,  bia  vliiim  to  vbkh 
aeeraa  nitvur  to  liavi'  b<.-«ii  Uieacariirth  i1i-<]'iit«d.  In  I'iM,  Wiug  uow  Lord 
llawkoebury  (bis  lutlit-'r  buviiie  beoii  created  Karl  of  Livi4;pool},  b«  becuno 
UiuUrr  of  tho  Miot ;  ia  1MH1.  l-'onn^n.  Hecretary.  undor  Addinetoo*  who  gare 
liim  n  pwruj^v  in  1803;  ia  IbOl,  «n  I*itt'«  Tottim  to  powvr,  Uome  Soctotair, 
On  I'itt'n  death,  in  l!WM,  ho  wan  idrv«<ly  jim^-rsl  to  take  Ibft  Premiership  b]r  ta« 
kioK,  wbo  at  toast  forood  \xpoix  biia  lUo  ^YanKiiabiii  of  tbe  Cinque  Porta,  hi 
Pitts  placr.  Uc  returned  to  tlie  Homo  Office,  imdoi  tho  L>ako  of  Porllnnd,  in 
1607;  f^birt«il  (baving  nonnwbilfl  eocceodMl  to  tho  I-WMnm  rii  LJvcrpiiol), 
undiT  Perctwal,  in  IHOO,  to  tbc  tbon  oonbinod  Sfci-<!tary»hij>  of  St)«t«  f<«-  War 
and  th«  Colouiett;  and  Jinatly  piuited  on  to  tlw  Pn-raior8bi|j  in  1812,  iMTing 
tbiu  «iij«yed  the  siDgoIar  advantaf^  of  bolding,  amoopt  otbor  otEc««,  vrvry 
BoCTotaryflbip  of  State  boToro  reachin;:  the  bigfaoat  port  of  all,  >o  aa  lu  beoom« 
futniliar  wilb  almost  the  vbole  ran|:o  of  official  ox|>ark'ii«o.  Un  th*  ITth 
IV!»rviary,  lH'Ji.  bomwiitnick vitha  comlnnodattaikof  ajioidexjand  pandjns, 
which  K«ul1>-d  in  bin  dealli  011  tlic  Itb  Dvct'mlier,  \>^n.  U«  had  boon  twim 
nanried — to  I^dy  I.oiit&a  Hurv»y,  datiK)ii«r  of  Uia  fourth  i-^rl  of  BristoL  BiMbo)i 
of  Doarjr;  and  aJW  her  death,  in  1H22,  tta  Miss  OhofltT-  bnt  l«ft  no  vbUdren* 
He  «eom»  to  haTo  boon  aa  affectionate  xon,  and  extreotn  fi-fim  bis  ■•.•ttorx  t"  hit 
father  (alirayM  nildn«Mid  at  buoI>),  to  vitbin  n  (nw  mnntlut  uf  the  lattoi'it  death, 
show  tlM  intimate  relotiotu  vhieh  sub5til«il  to  the  last  betveoc  tb«  two. 

Seen  tbrotwh  ht«  comopondeDco,  tliu  aecxind  Lord  Lrveirpool  mppeare  to  ua 
very  much  vniat  one  pictared  bim  to  onewlf  before  reudini;  it, — a  man  Iatt«r1j 
in  geneful  very  cloar-aightod.  bnl  iritli  nrouU  foraight ;  emiaenUj  lafo,  mode- 
rat*,  oonciliatory :  e<(uaainiouM  in  11  higb  deKree,  vjf  00  moan*  mo^ianimoaa ; 
oafmblo  of  bearintf  uuruUled  almost  all  ibo  prarDcntiooa  of  Canning  e  petala&M 
or  iraiuided  Bolf-Mtoem :  cajiable  alto  of  exprvenn);— nflur  Watcilooi  and 
NapolDDu'a  ■urreudf'r  to  England— tb«  irish  "  that  the  Kin;;  of  Ptmu«e  w^uld 
lianir  or  shoot  Bonaparto,  as  tho  best  termination  of  the  budaoss."  Subttaa- 
tialty,  Mr,  Yon^e's  three  Toliunea  add  j^n^rndlv  )>ul  little,  tovrarda  jadsio^  of 
I<ord  ItiTVTpool'a  oharaoter,  to  the  tronls  nf  Iion!  Urougbam,  vbo.  nflcr  rii^smng 
to  "  the  candour  wbieh  he  oTer  diflplaycd  in  debate,"  aar*:— "It  waaa  port  of 
the  natural  booeery  of  his  cbatacItT,  whirb  powrr  bad  net  romiiited,  and  ne 
eagemene  of  porliflmentanr  warfure  raiild  int<-mi]>l.  Hix  fteiitT^l  worth  ae  a 
man  ims  nlTayH  ii''knovrl(-ilvrd,  and  this  added  very  juntly  to  the  preyailing 
^ood  oiiinioii  whirh  he  cnjoynd  ainonK  lii»  countrymen,  nlmoat  irithout  di«tio«- 
tiou  (tf  party."  And  although  I<ord  lii'ou^hain  procccde  to  any  that  be  regard* 
"thie  gw)d opinion  to haTo  been  rii"']  («>ninwhiit  overdone,"  it  ia  obviotu  that 
&«  fiulnif^ea  from  a  partimn  oonlu  well  h'.'igliien  ouch  praiaa  fixHn  the  Up«  of  en 
of^MHiont. 

On  one  point,  bowerer,  Lord  UTOUgham  diil  net  do  juative  to  Lord  Liw- 
pnol— hi*  tirmnesa.  TiaDientable  b^  may  have  tieoti  bin  mintake  in  introducing 
tho  Bill  of  ]*aiiM  and  Pmaltiee  agniunt  <|iiot>n  <'art>tine,  yet  Ur.  Yengo  •bows 
UB  numerous  instauoee.  both  before  and  alter  tbia  ereiit,  in  vhich  Lord  LiTerpool 
oxilty,  but  tenaaouriy,  refund  coiupbaaco -rith  :h<^  a-iab«aof  QeurMlV. ;  now 
reaJHtiug  his  buiMing  schemea,  now  ioaiating  on  the  remoTat  of  a  EBTonrit* 
(Ijord  Fife],  now  a{>pointing  a  RaeeiTer-Omeral  of  Customa  in  the  teolh  of  a 
royal  ru(»inint-iidatio«,  or  ereo  actoolly  reiUnng  a  canonrr  of  Wiudeer  to  the 
kinjg'fl  uomiiiee,  on  lh«  anund  conotitutkmal  ground  "  that  tho  uxpc«t«tion 
vbioh  nidit  haTo  baea  pereooally  held  out  by  the  eoTereiga  was  enbjecl  to  the 
njapoonbuitT  of  hie  miniaten  \  and  that  it  must  ha  a  aufficieut  answer  on  auch 
un  ooraeioD  that  tlw  appointmant  haa  boan  ebetniotad  in  a  quarter  which  cannot 
by  tbu  luwa  of  tha  country  bo  jmneod  by;"  or  finally,  after,  it  is  true,  yuate  of 
fruilleea  codoaTOore,  wnugingiiuaa  ibo  king  tlM  readmiMon  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Canning,  wbois  he  had  never  forgiven  for  scocdicg  from  it  ou  tho  ocoaeion  of 
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th«  Queen  CMroline  acondal.  Not  tMs  firm  wok  bU  roMftasM  to  tlu  WdlMh^ 
fiunily  in  riMipoct  of  tb»  appnintnuuit  to  tho  ftpiaooi^al  1>en<ih  of  ane  of  ita  moa- 
b4m,  wba»Mr«onal  AtuAturtLordJ^vwpool  umudcTwloiMii  toacandiii;  orto 
tl»  Uuke  At  Uui.'kiit;tbuu,  in  Itia  ovanreeDUig  denutmU  for  oSUw.  In  thnss 
?ceq>eot«  tho  pnblica'iun  of  tUs  «>rfvi>|>oii4MiM  mipplioe  *  cllM  tfr  tho  iltimtion 
of  Lnrd  livrjiuir*  ])n<ini<TKhip  wliich  would  otndrcriw  lumt  bottB  wanUny. 
Tlw  B3An  f«uld  kttvo  b«bii  no  vonlclmg— oould  not  have  Iwoa,  as  Lord  BRMmJwm 
iMMrtK,  Tantiugiu  "spiiit"  m  "polituMLl  eouraira,"  or  «vii\><h]  "by  the?  wnr  of 
k«is(f  afBoa" — niMlw_  vlmiL  mon  llfce  Outtomi^,  OanTtin^,  W^lliiif^o,  l'u«l, 
fftlmentoD,  scrvod  in  mooo«aioiii  sad  oRon,  in  s[iit«i  m'  inniiitil  jmli>UMu*. 
toeetfaai*;  uid  Mr-  Tongo  in  nnt  brwrons  wfaoo  bstayH  U:ul  I^iid  LiTOfiool 
"  &  tho  T#ry  lut  iiiisist«r  vbo  bu  bean  abu  f^Qy  to  oorrv  out  his  ovn  political 
■now«— vhu  hue  been  so  iUodk  tbat,  in  iDAttersof  f^nantl  polic)'.  Lhi>  t)pt>n«itioii 
eonld  cxtauit  no  ooBoeuuMiH  nom  liim  vhicb  wem  not  mnetiniKMl  hy  Kii«  own 
d«lil>^i-.ito  judgm'mt — thn  verj-  last  who,  in  lb«  iilrirt  m-dao  of  lli«  ward,  can  b« 
Mid  tci  bnvo  goromed  Gngtunil." 

Mr.  Yun^  k  biicdiwork  seeui'  oontHiifintioas.  if  cut  inij^rliiU.  Uppoeitiua  to 
bi9  hero  ia  f^r.eiollj-  '■  fiictioiu"— tbD  latter'^  dcfviiw  of  liis  ovti  couiw  triura- 
pbant;  and  when,  in  th«c«uno  of  bialon|>olii(-ial  iifff,  be  in  louod  adrooatinx 
opi-oidio  poli'-icM  oik  ovtuiiu  qiitwfCioiia,  his  Uugrapbor  (NtMmllf  nwbliaA  iu  Uun 
Um  l^at  vf  rciktoiu  for  both.  In  hi*  UM  cf  forcif^  autbunUoa  Ur.  Yoa^  ia 
indcod  BicgiilnTly  dc&oi«it  and  onmtiBfiictorv.  Wo  ILnd  bim  ivlerriuf;  to  "  lb« 
ooUefT'^M  '(  I"",..-,  '-f.jhf  mihlifihed  by  H.  Vpuillet  do  tsopchw  "  on  Loui^XVI. 
aud  ?'  .  «-itiiiiut  tiw  sli^tcst  hint  of  thu  ]^va  nnil  ttow  lilTnotd 

tinii:ti  -i-_  -  -  -  -  iotibt"  fu>  to  Mil*  aulhf>ntici'.r  of  mutiir  ocinortof  tKnsa 
donuuents.  Uia  chu-I  Fivnch  iy-(o«n(»  mt  to  the  S'upolooaio  arn  appean  ta  bo 
dw  ofUu  t&ititifitwoilhy  nieuoin  of  Ho  l^ourriQaiie ;  ioorodible  to  nlata,  tbe 
KadoIcoo  MmwpoTjiIcnco  ie  n^vvr  iinco  ir}K-cit!nilly  quoted,  und  onlr  once  cww- 
nlfj* nontiouHl,  whilMt  llic  iiisiny  rr<o«nt  l-'ronch  (rorku  on  tho  |M>iiiii[  urn  an%rahr 
imored.  Indood,  bin  chtival  ficiuM  in  r(ifi>ii-tit «  to  foruigti  couctrira  it  no  foaUe 
UBt  ha  actually  quotes  a  ]»klpablo  fo^-iUiat  iijutb  t'onud  nmou^v  I^oid  Liverpool's 
pttp«M,  mamiffflctuTftl  fcr  circulation  in  tho  French  amy  in  Unllaud  in  tiftS — 
a  period  of  tho  jfrMtf  st  fjlory  «i  tho  O'mpire — aa  «nde»oa  of  tha  fo^tincn  ot  tbat 
ariny,  to  tho  huli.  -if  vWh  it  wviild  bave  b««n  lilorally  in.  Atid 

whrn  full  ftllfiwavi.  n  i:-.  tusnfo  frir  all  iiT*judiewi,  Ur.  Vongo'i  "  "  "f  l.''*d 

William  llADliiick — oim  of  thoyirry  iiol>!ii>t  govoi'tior*  Indiu  otur  iiu'i  —m  vi^tally 
ut^oat.  Uoloeu  no  >i;;|)urmiulv  ol  (iLniitcialiug  bim;  and  not  only  do««  bo 
tytsik  of  him  hh  baviuf;  tic-en  "doei'iTeflly  iciCuoTtd  wbon  hi»  inismMU^gctaeut 
bad  ootitvibHtrd  to  brii  ^oii  (hp  t-Mriblo  iiiuliny  of  VeUow. "  when  it  is  twto- 
Qoua  that  tho  tn<!iu)tuva  which  had  c&uwd  U>«  mntiny  wora  tho«^>  ^<t  th«  cotn- 
mander-iu-obif'f,  and  that  ho  wu  n)caU<Yl  on  tho  ntntiittli  of  u  Kjioi-t  from 
Uia  Oflvernor  of  (.Vyion,  fotmd«d  actually  on  a  amtui*  ncr-i— tli.-  .'1 -'  .T^rj-  of  a 
lot  which  Itiroed  oat  to  beima^ary— bul  autuallvROOW  th'.- "  ■  luirxipij 

un  with  Iho  T««r>Atj>ibili1y  of  the  "  •iieaat«raof  Af^^iiaiiistaii,'  >>'O0Cur- 

.00  of  which  Itio  Mjiml  of  I.oTit  Wiiliiim  U«ntiii<ck's  rule.  hiMl  tl  U.-ou  adb«nd 
would  havo  boon  uu  cllixitual  liai-rior. 

UluwtDff.  bovoT«r,  lor  all  diitwlackt,  i-U,  Voiigo'a  work  {•maa  a  Taluoblv 
iCOtitiihution  to  tbo  political  hiit'^ry  of  tho  nii^B  of  tho  Third  and  FouiUi 
Georges.  J.  U.  L. 

Tift  AMtrntir    m^vrifuil  JJrmvin   vj  J.oui$   CViifWra,   Primr^/lvytl,  Dui'Jtiiin  ^ 

/'VciH'v.  Irrtwnt  Hi»t  of  lAmin  .V  Vi.  iln't  J/<in4  AnivtH'ttr,  v.'ho  tuipyufnlijf  i« 

ITIW,  iTrtmtnint  thni'ylt  nipfon'ttlioutrtenai,  AvffOfiivt  Mtvn,  Tho  Uvmoira, 

writloD  by  iho  Ycntablo  Loiua  XYll.,  niv  dedicated  to  thu  Piviich  naliou. 

Tho  Compilutiou  and  Coiamcntarv  by  bin  (wo  vUcxt  iwuir,  \ViLLUU  aad 

ArouaiTfl  Meveh.    Irfmdon:  Williani  Kidsway.     1868. 

Amu.  BO  ftxhotirtiyo  s  titio  thrr*  !■  Hltli'  IMI  f-vr  ««  to  snr,    Thoir  Ro^l 

^'Imeasea  tho  wim  of  tha  "  wriliil.lf  I,r,ui»  XVn."  who  m  imopnt'd  by  hi»- 

ir.ina  to  havo  dif>d  a  pntiriw  in  thi>  Temple,  Jtina  8,  1  Tfti,  toll  us  ilmt  tho  jvrtt 

child  was  in  f-'i-t  "jHritMi  HWfty  to  London  two  j-enre  ])rovio«fly.  when*  niidnr 

tbo  nBiTK*  <ij  Ill<'rr'>  ho  pna^vil  throvt-h  nutnoroiis  odveiilwrM,  "f  an  extrmnely 

jnil.i  iimi  ijuitoait  imiotvnt  ch-drAol'-'r,  til!  tho  year  1823  when  hofirwtlcamt  his 

tmo  lin«ngo.    He  kept  it  oil  to  himwlf  howorcr,  ond  in  18^9  «x^ir«d  in  n  cmt> 


t 
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lit  M<T«ii  cbildc«Q,  nnJ  «ike  burivj  la  Druuapbon 
»l»li)  viciititiirfo    of  r^ynlty  wi>  mitst  ^i8il^V'-■  our 
Jadgm^t  fhr  Ihfl  proMnt,  marol^  ivmarkiti^  thut  tho  illiigti-iniu  pmc»s  itp}>dftri 
to  »N  to  havft  diTii)^;i9d  Lho  seoKt  of  (hoir  family  mtbc-i  Uto  and  t«  >ho  wrooi' 
publio.    If  thoy  will  now  ohJt  get  aomo  one  to  tr-isiiIatA  their  vohimo  out 
iJnKlish  into  tho  Iaiif;:nftga  of  Uift  •'  I'r«neli  nation  "  to  wliith  it  'u>  <tmlkui>.4.  ■ 
thiil  tivta  a»« — -wluit  wo  ehall  am.  C.  IL 


m.— CLASSICAL. 

Tbc  rre7telf««  0/  .^tthgioi.  A  Ifow  Tnintdiiitioii ;  villi  a  BiogmjilLical  JCusf 
Bu<I  an  Appesilix  of  rbyiuod  Cltoral  Oilcs.  DvB.IL  Pluuptilk,  M.A. 
LoiKhm :  ainLbui  ft  Co.     IWtS. 

The  iIimIo  of  Bubert  Poclur  may  wtill  loul  ru>.'ful-iris»K>d,  t/  lh«  ucvs  u/ 
BOW  total  ecJtpac  rvac^ti-^  tha  luiul  cr(<]nritM.    lii  liui  ilay  B«)iail  ihi)  k'**?>  'uobt' 
S8  it  Tax,  of  DATing  tninstoted  iGschylua,  and  trjii^lati^d  Sophocles.     Etoq  in 
our  boyhood  wo  ihotild  Iuit»  \iwa  werred  toTottOT  for  n  rapid  mrvey  of  th« 
pU^'fl  which  WD  hiLd  to  master  our  by  otw,  toktog  half  a  your  or  hi  to  mcb.  ii 
the  iirigiiiiil  Wrwk.    Nnw  nil  thi«  i»  chuigtHl.    Ilmni  tnw  »ouii'  litiln  hop©  u 
ton;r  *-*  Ui'-  PlumpCro'a  BttphoulvH,  in  its  luntt.  <HUtioii,  iv]iull«il  tbu  iitd-riL^hioiicJ 
raatloj-a  b)' uurhyiaod  choruses,  ft  latlmi-  lui-Eu^liab  iuvtutiuii.     But  nliuu  baJ 
pat  forth  X  scootiil  edition,  corrupted,  cnmpondious.  and  no  cximpluMtnt  to  &n 
tostM.  iM  to  oflV-r  rh>'aio  in  the  nppondix.  to  thnne  who  would  hftv  none  of  the 
nnrhyma  iit  tliti  body  uf  Hu:h  pUiy,  wi>  Tt^lt  it  timo  to  xin^  th«  miuii'in  of  Pottar, 
Frnncldiu,  Dale,  ta^A  hoc  yaiita  dwiif.     "With    iiii^nnpiirAhlu  dilij^'iico.   aiid 
nm<  ftiaidiuty  in  hit  davolion  to  tho  Gr«ck  drama  (i'or  nii#t  p»>pli<  only  talk 
"  Greek  pl&yii."  and  this  us  of  xomothing  xmy  tranuig  nnd  ob^iruri?.  iLt  ixion 
th«y  biivs  I«A.  oullog*).  Ur.  Ftiimjittv  biu  uov  111-1:1  nu pi UIiM  u  ti-diislution 
.^tlivlus,  aftur  the  fiuhtoo  of  his  improTcd  PopUocli'^,  nnd  tliorcby  assorted  foH 
hiiu.'Mlf  a  claim  to  i-opreaeot  that  dramatiat  bIho,  in  prefarrncc  to  ImnnlntoTB  afi 
the  obi  md  bygoBO  m)kwI.     Honcvfbrtbvo  miiy  niirly  my  of  PotU-T  thiit  hiBl 
>GKl-ylRK,  tiko  his   Sophocli-K.  will   liu   irad  whcu    I'hinipiro   is   for^ttou^ 
bat  uot  till  liu'-ii '.    As  to  Mr.  I'lnmiitre.  in  this  Mmind  T«ntiiru  hi'  pitd  fms 
will)  moTA  and  abler  rii'alii  thiui  vli'ii  h« rnnayrd  Svphijclct ;  ftitd  Iwru,  too, 
ate  of  ufhaoa  that  be  will  be  found  to  huld  hi>  owti.     Ih^on  siugle  playM,  he 
haa  to  mitrh  binmlf  against  Gonington.  Milttinn,  and  Mjm  f^wnnwick  m  the 
hardest  01 1  h«ni.  and  faenuyhenadaloDgsidoof  litosewith  profit,  int«r»at,  and, 
cditication.    Tfao  Dean's  AgataBHUum  uuiy  bo  niojo  gruo.'fut.  &«  Ihe  work  of  si 
gn«t«r  tniut«r  of  the  lyr4 ;  thv  I(Btia  L'ToCHSor'a  dmix  I'nidim  and  ridiiabte  fori 
rofomico  aa  to  wme  uebateble  naiwafiv:  the  lady'a  vuruon  of  thn  (itfi^ieia  (brJ 
which  nhe  ao  wtirthily  aaaei-t^  "  too  woman  aa  the  equal  a(  ihe  mcin")  mere  boA] 
and  striking  in  ita  adaptation  of  Greek  idiotBH  bm  phriM|ee  to  Kngliith. 
woiidorftilly  roprp»PTi(»  ttiem.    Bnt.  takni  tM  a  whoh',  it  in  imiHiiiTiitiln  i«  ■ 
Mr.  Plnmptre'a  Tunuon  bonde  thmo  wrtthout  riaing  from  ihu  tank  impi 
with  the  uniform  bigh  Iti^-el  whicli  he  timiutatns,  and  with  the  car«.  skil^' 
acatcoam.  and  evaa  geniiui.  whioh  mvea  him  from  infiBnority  to  eithor  of  th»1 
tramlaton  beface  named,   ilo  laya  Kiigliiih  teaofaeri,  nuneovar,  uiulor  afurtlivl 
obliKBtioo,  in  that  ho  haa  raprodumd  not  ooIt  tboe?  frrwt  ma^fterMliainaa,  ouu 
of  which  moat  credit  was  to  tie  reaiied,  hat  alao  the  ao-nd1«d  enider  pUn,  th*] 
Septem  contra  Thehaa,  and  th«  Perm,  whioh  have  tbeir  own  qracial  Koodl 
pouitv.  and  fbrwhidi  many  of  ua  have  an  aOection.  dating  from  a  rary  early  j 
period  of  unr  clasaical  tratiua^.     As  a  translator  of  thtwa  i^ayn,  iind  the  6up> 
plices,  be  haa  PyollHtor  Rlaokie  for  his  only  rival  wortli  naniiiK ;  aiul  thougl 
tfat<  Prometheun  may  boact  weU*nigb  a  «oore  of  traualatora.  the  gr«al«tr  iiumt 
of  them  havo  boon  &aoilhl  aitbar  aa  to  metre  or  lumo  oUter  crotchet,  and  T 
bare  titniud  out  their  work  mora  creditably  thnn  Mr.  llnmptro. 

It  i»  aaedleaa  to  waxte  words  on  a  regret  that  ihia  nev  translatoi-  of  .^^echylua 
is  voided,  paat  recall,  to  the  theory  of  UDrhnaed  vhoniMe,  or  to  buiiiiK  him  to 
Tain  regrets  by  a  visioii  of  the  largvr  otip  of  iwden  which  a  downrigbt  return 
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to  tho  English  patlie  of  rhyiiio  would  h&ye  oiiablod  him  to  reap.  We  accept, 
perforce,  his  "  tub  to  the  whole,"  in  the  shape  of  a  rhymed  appendix,  althoaRh 
wo  could  havA  pi'efeiTsd  to  see  rhyiiic  and  unrhymo  chuii^  plEtces,  if  we  ueeoa 
miist  b(^  favoured  with  both.  This,  huwovor,  mu^t  be  naid  for  Mr.  Flumptre's 
unrhymed  nietrps,  that  they  nro  generftlly  remarkably  well  sustained,  and 
(barriDg  use  or  two  choruses  turned  into  uoxsyllahic  and  octoHytlabic  verses, 
which  neither  ivHemble  the  ori^iunl  nor  assert  u  dignity  befitting  .^Ischylus, 
even  in  an  I'jnglish  guino)  woll  nnd  judiciously  chosen.  And  it  is  easy  to  oon- 
ceive  that,  in  practice,  tho  oxiKencicH  nf  rhyui<'  may  occasionally  so  circumetance 
a  translator,  that  he  is  made  dill'uso  in  spite  of  himself;  aa,  n.ij.,  where  in  Aea- 
memnon.  119, /3Xn|3ii'ra  Xoio&rui' ffiofiuiv  is  stretched,  for  rhymo  and  metre's  eaxo, 
into^ 

'■  All  her  life's  course  into  dcnth's  deep  diirkness  flung," 

whereas  the  unrhymeil  ver.sion  ])utr<  it  far  more  concisely  and  truly, — 

"  Kohbcd  of  [til  runs  to  come." 

Miss  Swanwick's  version  is  "Amerced  of  future  courses."  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Plumplre's  chonil  successes  are  not  in  rhvmo,  but  in  uurhj'me,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  comparison  of  three  or  four  line^  of  the  second  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon, 
which  wo  offer  no  apology  for  recalling : — 

jro&ui  d'  vjrip-nvriitf 

ii'li6p^uiv  ti  KoXooiruJv 
tX&iroi  X^P"^  avSrii' 
d/iiiaTiuv  !'  IV  nxTivions  fi>p<i  irSit'  AijipoliTa. — 405 — W9. 

Mr.  Plumptro's  self-elected  version  is  as  follows : — 

"  Anil  in  his  yearning  love 

For  one  lifj'ond  tlio  eeu, 
A  ghoHt  uluiW  accm  to  queen  it  o'er  the  bouse  : 

The  jjTncc  of  sculptured  forms 

Is  lonlhf'd  liy  her  lord, 
Aii'i  ill  llir  pniiiry  o/li/i't  hriphl  eyei 

All  Aphreditr' t  rharai 

Jb  utter  irr'rk  ii  gollr  ;" 

and  though  not  a  mutch  for  the  late  Dean  Milman's  translation,  the  last  lines 
of  which  mn — 

"  ()Jir>uii  in  living  beauty's  pliirc 

Is  Ihu  cold  fitutue'H  fine-wroupht  gruce  ; 

A\'hi-rt'  iii>onkiiig  eyes  iii-o  w;intiii{{.  love  is  not," 

they  contrast  favourably  with  our  translatoi's  altomative  rcrsioa  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume,  which  ^eeuis  to  lis  less  faithful  to  tho  Greek: — 

"  Anil  in  his  yfHminft  love 
Fur  hiT  v.h')  now  in  fur  lifvond  tho  sea, 
A  pbnntom  i{no<'n  thmu^'li  alt  the  house  shnll  rove, 

And  iill  the  joy  ilotli  tiee 
The  sculptured  fiiniis  of  lH-:iuty  onee  did  ftivi'; 
And  in  the  )>eniirj'  of  eyes  that  live. 

All  i^]ihroilitc"s  gnice 

1*  viinishiil  into  siKiee."  -  \P.  2J1,  vul.  ii.) 

It  is,  however,  fainT  to  exhibit  Mr.  Plumntre  in  tho  path  of  verse  whicli  he 
prefers,  and  to  leave  the  apjiondix  to  those  wno  have  for.swom  unrhymed  lyrics. 
No  one,  not  thus  prejudiced,  will  deny  the  e^ccoUoneo  of  the  passage  we  cite 
from  the  first  chorus  in  the  Suppliccs  [90 — 103,  iatrru  t'  iK-wUaiv — ararf  fura. 
fvoM,  a  pasBfi<:re  which,  as  Mr.  Flumptre  observes  in  his  verjr  thoue^htfol 
introductory  Life,  "  almost  simulates  the  language  of  a  monotheistic  creed : — 

"  And  from  high  towering  liopcs  ho  hurleth  down 
To  utter  doom  tho  heir  of  mortal  liirth ; 

Yet  sets  he  in  nrmy 

No  forces  violent; 
All  thnt  God  nork»  is  efrortleas  nnd  calm  : 

Sf'ateii  on  loftiest  throne, 

TLoucc,  though  wo  know  not  how, 

Ue  works  his  perfect  will. 


ll. 


All !  Ivt  liiiu  Wk  oil  Cntil  uuux't  vadVjii  I'lick, 

Uy  lovfl  for  lutt  caastniinod. 
In  Doiuuiek  ill  and  ruli, 
Auii  in  itt  bvuKlod  [«Mloii&tc  inwlvfi 
t^ndfl  pwd  it  canaot  shun  ; 
llgl  ill  4l«cHvM  hopM 
SlwU  IciM'-*  toft  U1«  il*  woo." 

Thict  «xti-K(.-t,  (trioAll)'  with  a  dnxfn  othci^  vbioh  wa  Il&ta  msrkod  in  Uio  mv«ii 
,  playe,  vould  show  tho  ndt-iiuiicr  til'  our  acw  liuuvltitoT's  sodljinod  nii^tirx  tn 
^seoouvoy  tho  lofty  InRgiui^o  ai'f  lhouj,'liU  of  .li*chylBs  as  found  in  hU  ckonU 
jlfidoa.  No  one  (tin  find  lault  with  the  (fsneml  choio  of  noida  in  whidi  these 
ftK  nelol^^K^^•  Vi'v  aive  hiui  gri.:iit  crixlit  foi'  t.hn  .■'kill  with  which  hb  has  iuut*l 
[ditriiity^  "ilh  «iiapliwt>',  nud,  whoro  it  wm  i'o«»ibk',  r«liiiii«*l  the  cloewt  *'i)iib- 
Tterparta  «f  striking  cxpiCK^ioiin  nf  thu  oiigiuul.  AUuul  tho  t>ul«  UD<)i)^i&«d 
bvord  V9  twiVf  uotcJ  owur*  ia  a  IrftHsUliou  of  u  spoech  of  Protnothoti*,  whiaw 
plifl  truDsUtov  t'^i-ct"'  ■'*«')  xJi-ra  (!'.,  Y,  438),  "Thoyi'p«'W/rti  nllMniDdoia;''  atid 
|aa  a  mt>«ir  to  thu,  w«  could  cit»  di^xAns  <jf  rtfy  hujipr  TtiioiJiblasoea  to  th« 
I  GrMk.  Thus,  in  th«  Septvm  ooDtnt  Tbvhaa  (SStfj,  ^.fXmjXnroj  cXuj^iin  luliuMr 
^ft^of,  rmppsan  aa — 

"  Hdlls  «Tuu£ht  in  broniu.'  cin;  out  their  ebiniu  of  fonr  ;'* 
,  Kni]   AtosHt'o  pUy  on  wordti,  tn   oontTurting  bar  hiub&nd'e  nign  with  h«r 
lKu's— 

irXoiiroi'  itTi)au  CrVt*  tiix)iii  riy  (^  lii'di-Jfileic  Ciro 

f fjoi- a>x>iuHiif  rPers.  7ol,  752) — 
is  roproduoed,  with  littlo  or  do  abntomoQt  vlloroa  nnd  poioti  id— 

"  Vtteal  wealth  for  tity  M>n«  thc-u  MJnfehlt 
By  Ihj-  jyvu-'x  niigh),  whila  ho  in  cowaidivw 
UoM  hi*  qM-AT-wirk  iadi>iir»" 
If  May  one  ia  di««tHs6^d  w-ilh  hi«  n'tiddt-in^  tlmt  <rrur.  of  tnuwlnton.  diA 
'  ivfipiBfuiv  yi^aafia  nt  l-'romothnno  (v.  Dl),  "  Tlum  muilA  intinnMnOB,**  it  U  Mlffl- 
i«nt  ta  *ax  thom  tn  nhAW  thoir  hand,  «n(t  produce  a  moro  aatJaCtotAry  proncmt- 
>nont  of  an  iaimitabk-  sxprwMoa.    A  eoncalMiation  of  aouada  or  itUrtM  lead* 
fU  amy  to  tho  KumonidM,  vhera  Mr.  Plumplro'u  yeraton  of  the  tvntai-kablo 
yftwjA— 

"  'JTio  smell  of  liuiiun  liliioil  wiilt«  yiv  Ui  mi}," 

ia  at  iMst  an  good  as  any  of  the  be*t  versio&s  wo  havo  found  of  it.     One  atriking 

chnntL-bTiKtic  of  (bo  volmtiolHrforeua  isthethorongh  cooBCieotiousnees  of  their 

aalhor.  nnd  hiw  ttntn^  Midwinnir  tn  kpI  bpforo  Ihotn  tho  reaJ  aenMof^achyliii. 

^  Thin  load*  him  not  Noldoni  to  givn  ttn  ullnrnutivD  rariiUTiiiz  in  a  foolnolo.  r.g., 

'  in  Per*.  270.  trXajtrSic  tv  /t*X6nin'i  n]ipi<tu-<  in  the  t*rl  an  "In  far  out-tloittint; 

'robos,"  whilst  iu  ii  nolo  it  ia  »u^(^-<<(m1  thut   tl  tiiity  m(!ac"nn  douk.t  thut 

^floated  on."    And  th«  eaiae  foelliiE^  hft«  tvidonlly  leil  Mr.  Pluinptro  now  and 

,  then  to  giTs  B  secondary  q>o  to  hix  nppcniUx  l'>y  adopting  in  it  a  diftomit 

'intaqnvtatioii  from  thut  oif  hit  textual  Inuii^iHliou.    At  nil  timiM  tho  nmdrr  may 

^tu  atroiij  in>  tli»  apcority  that  hi«  guida  hus  wvighod  well  hiit  raudemg.  nnd 

that  if  «var  he  viromM  mtm  Paloy,  on  whom,  iu  thvinaiu,  he  judiciously  reltM, 

he  iloon  60  for  readonti  which  are  HUre  to  bant  forco  and  cogencT  iu  thero.     In 

d«ah»|f  with  tho  ji-uf  lie  nt4s  to  vhic3i  .^i^hylUB   and  nia   compeen   had 

■uch  an  attt»i4ion,  ho  has  venlurod  further  than  aoamHt  wise  to  either  Dean 

'  Ifiliniui  or  Hiu  Sranvick.     For  iiuriuiiuo,  in  Ag:un.  670  [iitfrtiMi  6'  '£Xi>wt>; 

Iwii  wpirivTUQ  ikivnvf,  tKat-lfiof,  iXiirr»Xi(],  bo  ho"  triad  the  expohntMit  of  BUb- 

■tituting  modoni  alliborativa  wordii  for  tho  pl^y  on  nani«e  in  tut  origiaal. 

"  Who  iriivr  thut  v-nr-wnt,  iitrife>ii|Airrin|[  oh 
Thcnkmoof  IIiJiin,oniia«iii  nf  ulF 
Foi  Ri-eat  ill.  a»  from  llcll, 
Brvuiriit  ibv  oil  llollu'  nwa 
And  uiip«,  nnd  Dino**  tdwon.'* 

The  Huccoa*  ia  <|aoationable,  and  tho  moro  ao,  bocaaao  tho  uieutioa  of  lleUas, 
which  t9  lie  tnai,  drawa  off  tha  miad  to  anothvr  >c«iit.  But  it  is,  at  lonat.  ar 
good  aa  Bla^a  a,— 
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"  Holen  tlic  taker !  'tis  plain  to  boo 
A  tnkcr  of  Kliips,  a  takor  of  men, 
A  tiikt'r  of  cities  is  «ho." 

IIo  19  lioppior,  fo  our  thmkiii^,  in  hia  i-eudciing  of  «'/5oc  6(iOaivvfiov,  in  Agam. 
6.S1 ,  to  TFliicli  vre  must  rofur  our  rKudovs.  TLo  bone  and  musclo  of  tbe  traziHla- 
tion,  flfter  all,  arc  to  bo  found  in  tlia  Iambic  paasag^cs,  and  tbcee  are  rendered  ia 
ihoroiigfa  adequate  and  consiateut  dramatic  blauk  Yorse.  We  cannofr  quote 
Mrr,ii;;lea  of  it,  but  may  vcii'.uro  to  promieo  our  readers  that  whether  they  open 
thn  volumes  nt  the  speeches  of  AKJimemnon  and  C'lytomnestra,  or  at  the  account 
of  tho  wiinderings  of  lo,  past  and  to  iromo.  iu  the  I'romotheus— whctlior  they 
refresh  their  mouiory  with  the  incitients  of  the  Battlo  of  Salamis  iit  the  PerEro, 
or  Hcan  tho  characters  and  descriptions  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  (a  passage  SO  fine 
that  it  deserves  moro  notice  than  it  hua  attained  in  modem  days),  they  will 
di^mver  "  nothin^^  but  well  mid  fair,"  no  tendencies  downward  to  bathos,  ajid 
no  undue  Htiltcd^p^'s  in  Mr.  I'hiinptre'a  version. 

Of  his  Lifo  of  yEtichyhia  this  is  hrndly  the  placo  to  ftpeak,  for  it  might  wM 
claim  a  eoparato  notice,  and  ia  iittcr  wpoculation  for  the  pages  in  larger  print, 
thiit  have  already  given  to  tJio  scholar- world  Mr.  Westeott  a  article  on  .^scnylos 
Qs  a  j-oliRiouB  teueher.  It  ia  enough  perhiips  to  pay  that  it  is  rcpleto  with  th&t 
isonipuriHOii  of  thinija  old  n-ith  things  new,  that  paraUelism  of  Hebrew  waye  and 
forms  of  thought  with  Greek,  thosu  curious  aualngica,  aud  that  desire  to  trace 
in  piigan  literature  dim,  l';ii'-ofl'  strivin-;  towards  a  clearer  and  more  true  light, 
which  a.  ficholar  so  full  of  biblical,  elasaiual,  and  modem  reading  as  Mr. 
I'lumptro  can  best  pronde.  Vi&  augur  a  fair  course  to  bo  deserving  a  launch, 
and  hasten  to  bid  "  good  speed"  to  this  new  Euglinh  iEschylus.  J.  D. 


IV.— POETltY,  FICTION.  AND  ESSAY. 

El/ritla.    By  Eoiii;uT  11.  Holt,  Author  of  "  Keuwith,"  &.c.    Lougmana  &  Co. 

Ix  an  introductory  lutter  addressed  to  "E.  Leo,  Ks<i.,  Crystal  Palace,"  Mr. 
lloh  revives  an  old  complaint,  aud  maki.-s  an  old  uuatake.  "Fiom  the  criticiainB 
on  his  former  poem  ho  has  derived  "  nmuKouient,"  but  no  guidance,  and  ho 
"  looks  iu  vain  for  proximate  unity  of  opinion."  Ho  places  side  by  side  &a{t* 
nicnts  of  comment  from  tho  Atln-nrum,  the  y>«i7i/  Jsruis,  and  tho  Pall  MfUt 
<i'i:il(c.  The.-e  we  beg  leave  to  placo  in  a  first  hatch  by  themselveB,  for  a 
reat^ou  which  vriil  ajipoar  iu  a  moment.  Mr.  llolt  also  quotes  passages  dis- 
finclly  laudatory  from  ilv  Art- Jonnial,  tho  Ohsirvtr,  aud  the  IforctaUr  Journal. 
Lastly,  words  of  decisive  condemnation  are  reproduced  from  the  fmpen'al 
Jtri-ii:in  and  the  Louihm  Urnrw. 

Wa  have  not  had  twenty  niinutcw"  hebitution  in  dwjiding  that  it  is  absolutely 
impos-iiblo  for  us  to  take  any  case  but  that  of  saying  "  ditto  "  to  the  last  two 
aiithorities.  And  this  is  the  almost  instaiitiiueoiis  .fudgment  of  two  friends, 
both  versed  in  iioetry,  and  each  giving;  an  ojiinion  without  the  remotest  shadow 
of  conctirt  with  tho  other.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  ablo  to  form  some  kind 
of  JTidgmcnt  from  the  folhiwing  hnos,  which  wo  tidio  (luite  indifferentlv  from 
"Elfiida:"— 

"  Then  from  hiti  wriat  the  graceful  monarch  drew 

A  golden  band,  and  with  fail'  speeches  threw 

This  iirinciuly  larsess  lo  the  child  of  song, 

WTiose  lay  hiid  ]il<;asud  him  ;  io  tbe  cuiirtly  throng 

TranHfnrr'd  their  I'misca  clamour,  from  the  bard. 

To  liiud  tho  bmcelot-sivcr,  and  hiirrah'd 

Till  thiiy  and  he  wtro  we;try,  when  they  stay'd 

To  wait  his  plcftBure — broathJcsa — and  he  made 

Fools,  if  lie  wUI'd  it^for  e'en  Btrijiliiig'a  smile 

Give*  loj'al  hIuvch  an  idol  to  beguile 

'Hio  eye  of  ccm^cience,  when  peculiar  laith 

(Jlikima  to  bo  virtue  paramount  on  earth. 

"Tho  king  wub  seated  by  a  hearth,  whoEtc  blaxe 
Mwlo  mimic  summer  constant  to  tho  days 
Of  frigid  winter,  while  on  either  hand 
Circled  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  land 
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Witli  titliiig  Kv'roKD ;  «o  hi*  yonoff  hcAtt  ■wcU'il 

To  mnU:  tba  poTor  whcmei  gitrrr  h*  Iwjudd 

III  couit  rnnsmtnoN,  fKiliiDOuJ  !<i  rndcet 

Kin  will'*  uijiri'JHiiin ;  but  viiiit  iJimi/lit  ho  chrck'd 

Aa  wnrth  (lr>,Tnili'>E)  ""'l  'luifn-J  ti  Tliiuii' 

Wonldtakr  thii  hio^i,  nnil  lirrathn  it  mirlKfiil  atluiD." 

Sow  ■what  is  to  hf.  tiiifDixvA  vt  thew  liuM  la  tLin— not  only  that  (hoy  »n  thcra- 
sclres  n  ninr«  AxtTCiMi  in  mlhur  c-ru'It'  Tt-nrn,  :iiiit  iltuititnu  of  QUA  B-.n^l^  jilfura 
of  Qlo  pootio  light,  but  UluL  tliciy  cm  at  that  deiul-lovol  order  of  writiug  ia  vtucli 
Uwro  IS  no  promiHe.  Tbora  might  be  ^rnas  fitolu  in  luklf  the  Iium.  und  ytit 
tlwrq  miglit  be  traces  of  "  tlio  glmnn,"  -vrith  geauino  prainiM.  But  Uie  wholia 
thing  is  lioiiel»««1y  anil  holjiltwfy  prrwftic  tn  a  itifgme  wnich  ii»T«r  in.  nftriT  was, 
and  uorar  would  I'o  [>nMilili>  t»  a  tAlorably  iiiutiir»  iniinl  in  wttii-h.  tiu!reii'.i-< 
pv)'7i  n  latont  penii  ul'  i»o6tty,  Wa  moke,  mul  ivithoiit  reserve,  the  saai«  coia- 
siont  tij>'>n  the  r>Miiaind«T  of  the  rolumc ;  and.  if  Mr.  llott  in  a  rich  man.  ve 
should  Iikolun'&irnrti'n  (hou!iaiid  |ioutiilK  ii^aiiiitt  tbo  tivo  fin)rarB  with  nhii  !i  vo 
arc uow HTJliiig.  tiuit  ifhi^pncmnrDwrniliinitlwUnMr  r.iiwwt,  Mr.R.  IT.  Hiillun, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rf^ietti,  aud  Mr.  Juhn  Mortny.  tlie  verdict  would  ho  tiin  >auiii. 

We  LOW  b»g  leave  lo  tiall  Mr.  Unit's  alt«nti(Mi  to  two  or  three  facts  which  are 
apjuirnt  upon  tho  fuccof  therevi^^a'^ihei^'jotM.  Wilh  regard  to  the  lint  batch, 
ho  will  noUt,  if  ho  looki*  Hnwly.  ilmt  there  i«  no  phnuie  i>nip)oye<l  which  di»- 
liDt'tl^rnccreditahini  wilh  itc'  '  "  '.    There  i*.  »•  biwyera  any,  a  "  oomraon 

form  "  with  ruvinwers  whu  >!  ■  !  ti  be  r.ide  lo  n  finrt  book,  and  we  sboold 

liiiro  usud  it  in  speaking  of  tlti>  r  ^. ..,..  ijook.  if  Mr  Holt  had  tunt  openly  raiaed 
a  iliroct  iMUe.  Id  the  secoml  plaiw,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  praise  of  tho 
dri'Jtmnal  is  of  that  vxtraviigsot  kiud  vliich  is  u  sure  eigu  either  of  mez> 
perienoeor  iuoouMitenoe  in  it  rwiower.  whilv>  even  lliat  ia  Um  OtcMwr,  which 
at  Snt  looka  so  Batlariit^,  i«  eviiKivn.  Wtiat  aurt  of  praiso  ia  it  to  say  that 
"  Kanwith  "  will  bear  favoamlde  oompariiion  with  oiort  o/U»«  wurin  nf  jmlry  nf 
tktjpntmt  dny  T 

"aiM  Ihfl  I'ltH  ifnU  Hhnnld  write  almut  aiirji  a  work  mt "  Kmiwith,"  "a  long 
article  ulin'ut  [latontiil  in  siiirit."  would  bo  inexplicable  if  it  w«ie  not  the  Cart 
that  ioDroals  hkc  tho  I'uli  JlaU  aud  the  Atitttntum  have  a  beterogeiiwua  stall', 
iind  ihkt  it  mtut  often  be  iiDcertain  iiito  whoM  haniln  a  book  of  poenu  may 
fall.  It  ixiuito  (wtnbliiihiid  that  the  puwar  of  diaotmiinic  good  or  totamUo 
iioetry  ia  tti»  very  rnn>«l  of  critical  gifts,  aud  that  roviowa  of  poetry  ate  not  to 
00  d'-'pooded  uiHin  uiilnu'  they  appear  in  joiirmil*  vhare  it  is  almost  oart«ia 
that  the  books  hare  fiillea  into  one  parliiiUur  houd  of  good  oaperianee,  aud 
rtwjautd  eatMieftjf  of  judgement.  For  theto,  after  all,  is  the  test :  00  d^n- 
d«ucn  can  ho  placed  on  n.<Tiowers  who  keep  all  their  siluiir^uion  tor  partieular 
•(.■hii»]j> :  uu'l  none  upon  the  vrdimiry  nm  of  novrtiMper  writers. 

Tliom  IN  II  Tt'in  of  bietorio  intetUgouoe  in  Mr.  Uolt,  whidi.  oa  be  powiiai 
eoau!  {lOQtio  frriia'j.  might,  VD  should  futrny,  laake  him  aoceptablo  aa  a  writac  of 
hi^toriQ  monographs,  or  even  ojt  a  traiudatur  of  Terse  tor  porpoeea  of  illiutnt- 
tiuu.  It  is  too  much  to  hope,  bat  we  idiauld  be  glad  to  odieve  thxt  be  vaa 
Ifoiug  lo  iliop  poetry  at  onoe,  and  work  &  rein  for  which  be  ia  bettor  qiinliflod. 

Tricotnui  Me  Slery  n/"  o  W\i'\f  a»d  .S'fniy.  By  Ol-ida.  3  Vols.  London: 
C1)ai>iiiaii  and  Ilall.  18419. 
"  iBIOOnDi  "  anpeam  lo  uhu  iKcidod  ioi|tfoT«moat  oa  aucb  former  works  of 
"  Otdda  "  t»  havo  iallcu  in  our  way.  With  abuiuUnt  laulle,  ah*  yet  uuqueatio&- 
nbly  iJiuwa  great  laloot  (wo  out  hardly  be  wrong  in  using  th«  ibuunlue  proaoua], 
and  tbou^  we  c4oh«  the  book  di:i#ati?ii"<I,  j-vt  id  our  duuatiaGuition  there  ia  tlw 
conviction  that  abe  haa  it  in  hor.  with  a  more  rigid  diMiplino  thAU  ihe  haa 
choMD  to  pncbae,  lo  prodnoo  somcthiug  macb  better.  Uor  norols  haro,  st  nay 
rate,  tho  9w«i  invtit  oilxtingvarth  fiaauig  taull  with.  Vtlcr  fnilure  or  inanity, 
if  for  inocrutahU  roasoDa  they  mu^t  oxiit,  criticisui  prdTvra  to  lot  atooe. 
"Tnoulriu"  is  worthj-  of  uotuo  wcio  it  only  for  itd  effort  after  the  td«el. 
Sc-uUsm  in  Eiik1>^  Bcuon  is  nowadays  fast  def^ouuratiog  into  shocr  triviality 
and  oommonpUioe.  If  a  writer  would  ti-anaport  us  into  regions  where  life  ahovs 
AuTW  and  iatooect-  than  whan  encumbered,  with  cTory^day  pattinoe«c«,  wo  tnay 
bo  thooUbl  for  the  attempt,  ereu  though  coiutxaiaed  to  prououaco  that  tho 
auooon  U  bat  impeilbct. 
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l^he  Cimtemporary  R€vine, 


la  critioiacing  "  Triootrin  "  it  i'b  onl^  fiiir  to  tho  nuthnr  In  Mj  lliat  «lie  baa 
BuuiirttMlj:  boon  liMvilf  wci)ili((-fl  hv  t)i4>  M'liwli'itx  i-uIit  trhicb  i-endors  it  all  btil 
absolutely  neo«a«u'y  to  a  iiiivd!  lliul'ithlifnilil  fill  ihre*  volmtits.  If  •"TrieotrLn" 
WPtW  comprvAMil  into  two,  it  vnulil  ki^'e  iiolliinf*.  and  gnin  tnticli.  As  it  is,  the 
iuUtrrat  seDsihljT  Haga  when  ve  urn  about  onu-tliird  tliiough  Uii<  mouniJ  roluniv. 
Riid  dom  iiut  roriv*  till  w  liiivu  iie«r]}-  liiilf  tiniolitxl  iho  Ihii-d.  C)f  >nur«e  Uiia 
iiivolvM  luucli  "pndiiiii^."  KjiiiuhIvk  iim  iulnidurKl  which  havo  tiardly  any 
pr-n«[i!ib]a  conneclioii  wiili  tbn  re«l  movoiiKiut  of  lb«  Htt^vy,  aod  are  to  a  ^n&l 
exieu!  copies  of  one  another :  and  the  nrnin  line  itself  is  beat4?n  out  too  ftna  tat 
\  the  ]>urpo6o  of  oovaring  tbe  nw^ssii}'  s}ie>j».  This  w  all  MtP  more  anfortunata 
■  for  "Ottida's"  wnrkiniicishtD,  an  tho  tendon i.y  lu  mero  I'helorie  ixB  bo«utliiij{^  «in 
Vitl)  IsM  by  iialiini.  All  lior  ilnnnnih  jwrnn/r—fntn,  groat  ladiea,  artiai*. 
pibiBaQtt',  initTirTf,  (ptutle  and  liuipla,  It^nniod  and  ignoiraut— talk  in  exactly  Ihe 
BUUB  key,  and  thut  a  hifcbly  fui«c<l  and  nrtiJidal  one.  It  i*  hero  that  efae 
oepeoially  stands  )u  iie«il  of  greater  Eelf-niftst«ry,  to  induce  h«r  to  nbstaiii  bom 
oruouuiDlatioQ  whvii  it  ia  maihrnua  ami  mit  of  plaoo.  Kveii  uiiisiatii  itKidf  may 
ba  ovtrdoDo,  and  targ«  iIomw  of  Ppigraia  and  vrater  s^icodify  liixwina  almoit 
nauaerau. 
Vie  must  let  the  author  deacribe  her  h«ro,  Triootrin,  in  bar  own  wards  : — 

"  Fkilotuvhor,  ixwl,  cuuncipolitau,  attial,  deuM'Tut.  and  niuidctrr.  '  Uany-Bideil '  at 
'  twr  could  bo  Dxactol  bjr  OrMk  wol  tat  nioi-lal  pcrfc-ctum.  ba  coial<l  Iw  warylhisK  Inr 
tariu ;  l>iit  for  jicwpMona  b«  bwl  sauirlit  niv<,i  liii  gtnJuuiu*,  luk  Uittigri  "  («  ttttla 
viiimkcy).  "  nnd  u  woll-bdavud  Atlavantc's  Dnnto.  1I'<  h«4  Iha  goaiua  of  b  Uoxart— ta 
ntakK  tnuiic  only  to  n  ftvnaVh  fMiral  or  hit  ok^ii  colitudc  ;  the  oLctqwrnvi  of  n  >[irabcati 
— lonnnnjnn  rtohi>iiti>n  and  bo  called  a  smnp;  tho  Ki^rityof  n  Tiill«TR>ncI — to  be 
vnitb  no  mtiri',  in  n  jicciiRiiUT  kdw,  Ihnn  oni*  cf  Iho  Tintiigtiv  nt  won;  nmoni;  tlie 
gnjic* ;  Uic  vTimiilitv  of  n  Orichton— to  shed  hia  tAJrat'a  Iiutic  focth  oa  Vnmh 
Eunlet«*  bridiJ  ("uiiti^  'Italian  oliviT-tcravfrn'  fni^  mipiiini,  Bpaniih  muleloors'  eiuap 
ttfa,  Irixh  coltiTu'  vAkm  and  rcvt^li^  l*nna  lulxiiirrni'  l»illi>  nnA  wini!-b(iut> ;  tha  wMon 
of  a  BtJitUiiua— bi  lan^h  ut  lif'U  with  thn  glcirioiin  mirth  uf  Ariirtophiuioii.  10  nond  as  titcla 
ill  111*  liidW  wnaU  at  Loiii>  Coraaro,  to  lom  all  pWruii'  with  the  DniKandiui  t««t  of  a 
Pirwi."-  (Vol.  i.  pp.  ;;•».) 

no  ha«,  uoreorer,  motofalew  rtren^h  and  coarA|;«,  tbinlcfi  little  of  ecaling- 
n  precipice  inauy  hundred  ficot  ia  boigbt  on  a  wild  wintnr  ni^bt  to  prv^ient  n 
oriino,  or  focint,'  a  furiouo.  hnlf-barbarotu  cn>w<l  of  J)tii<:iiynn  tish«nnvn,  and  ia 
a  pliilunlhropiat  of  tbo  tiiunt  oxnlted  order,  and  vraudnni  tbroucb  a  ru|;bt  at 
pill  i»  cumfortiup  and  rt.'UeTiu;;  sorrow  and  BulTuriu^-  wLt-rever  bo  n>e«lH  ibem, 
With  a  love-MiiiB  of  iJi^ranpr's  on  hie  lips  the  wbile  I  Jt  will  bo  6«on  what 
torriblo  facilities  »t]cb  a  vhuiactcr  poesoMea  for  bocoming  ridiculont,  and  it  ia 
an  Kuudl  ttibulo  ta"Ouidn'«"  powor  toeny  that  inbrr  hamla  bo  doc»  not.  Hha 
does  not  euooood  in  workinj;  out  bor  coucvjrtion  (and  no  vond^-r — nuoh  a  crvaturo 
irould  tftsk  ShaVaponre),  and  Tricotriii  reinaius  iudiHlm>-l  ntid  shadowy  ;  but 
BttU,  though  tbo  perils  of  huilof(|ue  weire  thick  about  her  path,  aho  has  not 
fkllon  into  thctn.  "Tlio  Wnif "  is  a  girl  fouml  us  nn  infant  slandoncd  in  a 
irood,  by  Triuotrin,  and  broujibt  up  by  hia  euro.  Sho  etowv  up  of  outpiusiti^ 
beauty,  and  Tricutriu  bei'oULos  ]>SNiionut«ty  in  lovo  witb  bcr ;  oat  tbo  Waif  la 
impatient  of  her  jiouaaut'e  loti  eha  oora  no  obarm  in  the  siui]ile  ioya  of  tfao 
life  of  tli«  people,  which  ho  so  loyee,  and  pinea  for  the  pomp  .ana  Yaaities — 
macnificctnt  Rt«e,  oqiiipa^os,  and  diamonds.  I^be  Iotos  him  with  n  child's  love, 
Biiaia  willing  to  fry  to  hnng  hervdf  to  rraoanco  hor  longing  aFtor  thi.-iM)  thiaga 
if  lie  bills  hor;  but  bo  kkvh  that  tho  r<!iiHnciatii>«  wuiilil  bo  1  ml f- hearted,  and 
Uiut  Ihn  unnulKluvd  debire  would  ho  full  uf  pi^rit  lu  u  cruature  ho  >toauti[^  ao 
wilful,  and  60  shallow  iu  her  atreclians.  But  wo  are  not  going  to  tcLI  tho  story. 
Tho  contract  lietwoon  the  girl's  nature  and  tbo  man's,  and  t^o  struggle  in  her 
mind  botiwoon  hor  two  l»^-os,  are  «-oll  worked  out,  and  the  oxovuUou  ohows 
real  insight  and  dolicao)-.  "  Onida,"  how<n-cr,  make*  rather  heary  demands 
on  OUT  iniKKUtation  whoii  t>hfl  introdtutm  fii'c  mon  as  expenonciiig  all  the  aidour 
of  youthful  pa^iou,  uiie  of  whom  is  e&rtatuly  in  his  sixty-fifth  yotr.  and  tlie 
otbor  not  much  yonneer.  Knch  a  state  of  things  is,  of  couno,  not  impoMible. 
and  ve  gnmt  nho  could  hardly  bnvo  worked  out  uoi'  story  othcrwioc,  but  for  bU 
that  it  nyouis  st»Dgly  of  tho  lutliiirouM. 

But  thouvb  Iatbo  allownoces  must  bo  made  for  Dxaj^gcrations  and  T«pctitiona, 
"  Triootrin  is  a  Hook  of  real  merit,  and  worth  rekdirig  even  by  ihoM  wlio  ^ 
not  look  on  navebonl;  as  means  of  killing;  idle  time.    "Otiida"  baa  thisia  her 
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&IT0I1I — ftMnain*  and  h«artr«lt  Iov«  <■(  beauty,  Asdirehflirin  striro  to  eulorgt 
her  Icaovlodgo  nnd  [lun^  hor  taj>r^,  io  bo  in»m  ofilid  and  1m*  fihowf ,  tJjO  ui»y 
5«t  giro  n«  ft  irwk  of  vl»ch  w«  oui  nouSc  WLth  Ionn  quklifiod  AppToi-al. 

G.  S. 

K$Msi  III  Critidtin.    Bj  Uaitiiew  Arnolu.    Scomd  Edition.    TjoiiiIqu  : 

Macmillnii  &  Co.  1869. 
It  Uwy  avdBfitcturr  to  fiud  tlmt  thi*  book  hua  jriichtd  n  soooiid  «litIoQ :  it 
prDTOS  it  has  hcea  reft"',  and  iVw  rim  liuvn  refid  ^^  Yritlioiil  boing  tlio  bottei'. 
Mr.  Arnold  hM  hiiii--«--lf  tiiuch  of  tluit  ciuklitj*  liu  mi  adiiitmH  in  othi'i's — hi;  ia 
"  edifying."  Il  i»  loa-i  I'm  lii*  spoci4d  criUcal  «iid  litwarj-  jitilijiuciitA,  u<1iiiinLl<ly 
tnio  as  theao  ^.-eueially  ai<?.  tliat  wp  mlao  liim ;  it  is  tho  spint  and  touiji^i .  tlio 
wida  ajnnpatluos.  iLo  liclicAtu  nnd  subt.li.>  appnieintiun  of  too  mobt  diTeivio  fbriai 
of  exoeUoooo,  ihv  lofViactM  i>f  thoiigbt,  rko  imritj'  nf  tiMt<',  thnt  reader  liia 
influmM  so  piirifyiuK  niid  invi^^'alitig.  XTelian  thu  KToat.  ic'it*..  tbo  *('"■'  jiiii  unit 
of  i-eal  wurtli  in  llio  critic's  woili,  of  a  jierfoct  and  disint«resied  love  of  Irulb— 
the  aim.  as  ho  say*.  *'  to  Uy  and  approach  tiuth  on  ona  iida  after  anollitir,  iiol 
to  Urivo  or  cry.  nor  to  pursiat  iu  prwwing  furwurd,  on  any  ouu  sido.  with  tio- 
loncooT  •elf-1'ill — it  is  only  tlini,  it  «ftu(ii»  Ik  inii.  that  inorliilf^  inay  hopt-  to 
giLiii  any  viaion  of  Iho  mystarioua  sodilras.  whoiti  vt'  shall  iicvei  neo  oxi«[>t  in 
oiilliiiu,  hut  only  thus  eren  iii  ouuino."  To  the  diunterceted  and  uu]iarti>uiu- 
liltB  charact*r  of  hia  love  of  truth  aw  duo  that  urljaniti-  und  moderation  of  tone 
vhich  so  distinguish  him.  Tic  fcoln  no  rail  to  U^  dugiiiutii;  or  impnticnt ;  to  loso 
his  mental  baJaiico,  or  cnuj^tri'tati'  ihfi  ralii"  uf  IlIn  uiurtut.  Hu  oji  tuk<  grato- 
fully  what«Ter  gi«iii.«  of  pnii:  p>ld  any  provious  worker  may  have  to  ofTor  hiia, 
vithout  orermuch  irritation  that  thoy  stiould  be  oLxi-d  with  so  lar|M  a  iiiiantily 
of  alloy.  Of  hia  alyle  it  is  hardly  poasihio  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is,  indeed, 
aeldom  tJiat  we  meet  an  instamu  <rf  euch  fulnew  of  mnllor  conjoined  with  su 
thorough  a  master^'  OT«r  fnnn.  Tt  hiia  thi)  graou  of  perfvct  oaiw ;  it  »  dinplo.  but 
niniilrji  muuiiitiii.  '  An  aliviiig  writ«r  uf  l^glishproae. Ur.  Arnold  tx  surpiuDwd, 
if  iudwd Im  b Kurpa»ed.  by  Dr.  Xowman  aloao.  What  koon  yot  poliabudhuinuur 
th*iro  in,  fur  inataDoe.  in  thial— "rorlaps  in  fifty  ymm'  tinio  it  will,  iu  the 
SugliKh  House  of  Coiiiinoim.  Iwt  an  olnetliuii  tti  nn  luntilutioii  that  it  i»  an 
anomiily.  nod  my  friuud  the  momher  of  Parliament  will  idiudder  in  hia  gratro. 
But  li!t  lui,  in  tho  moaawhUd.  rather  ond»iruar  thai  in  Iwonty  years'  timo  il  may, 
ill  Kiiltliidi  literature,  bo  nn  objoctionto  a  propositioQ  thnt  it  is  absurd."  .Vnd  no 
mau  with  ad««iiiat«  powiirs  of  judging  oould  reuil,  my.  th«  ttinclusiou  of  Iho 
Piefiiie.  or  of  the  eMav  Oiii  "ftpinijiui  and  tli^'  IJiblQ,"  and  doubt  that  Mr. 
Arnold  huM  tho  gift  uf  eloquenci!— I'lfKiuenoe  all  tho  mutv  imjinuviro  bucauw 
I  two  rigoniuidy  reatrained.  Sfr.  jVrnoId  haa  much  to  tell  this  Kfniiralion  which 
'  ft  iH  fur  their  bonefit  to  know  and  lay  to  heart.  That  bo  should  be  nUgbtad  at 
finit  waa  no  mote  than  natural ;  it  i*  oTor  the  lot,  as  Le  himself  say^.  of  thoMi 
spirit*  who  pomoas  tho  rare  gift  of  PiHtinctiou:  but  h>i  can  afford  to  wnit, 
saUtfied  that  hi>>  wonis,  like  all  good  thinim,  will  bear  fruit  in  duo  nHuon. 

G.S. 


V,~itlSCELLANEOU  8. 

Tht  Sfwn  ChurtAa  o/  A*ia.  With  Twenty  f^-pngo  Photo^^pha,  taken  on  th« 
spot,  Ilistoricnl  Notee,  and  Itinerary,  liy  A.  Svubuoa.  With  an  Lutio- 
duction  by  tho  Rev.  U.  It.  TiitiiTiuu,  M.A.,  LL.lt.,  F.B.:^.,  Ac.  Londoa: 
SiunpiE<m  I.OW,  8on,  &  Maniton.     IHUD. 

It  was  a  happy  thoBRht  to  combine  in  a  handsome  gift-book  photopraphio 
views  nf  "tho  ^oron  Churchns "  witli  (laecriptivo  and  hiittorical  lattOTprasa. 
This  method  bring*  together  before  the  e3'e,  in  tho  most  etlectire  way,  the 
eontraat  between  ue  ola  ineBMuiea  of  thia  legioa  and  itJ  piesent  rondition.  In 
no  part  of  ih«  wodd  is  m  greater  amount  of  topographical  interest  combined 
with  the  moat  mrioua  raligioita  lesson/i.  These  hiUmand  plal&f  of  Weatem  Asia 
were  Blwaya  famoua  fur  iMuuty  and  fOr  iiatniwl  fwtility.  Thmo  harbours  wvre 
obrioutly  udapted  to  bo  tho  outloU  and  iiiletK  of  active  commercial  lifti.  Here 
oaMnataddttefWere  built,  and  great  batttoa  f»ught  in  '.heClaasiatllimee.  This 
rogiou,  after  tho  iatrodnotion  of  Christianity  into  the  vorld,  was  the  eroiie,  Grat 
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of  noted  UkTtynlocnt,  tuiA  Ibeii  of  M«at  Coanol*.    In  Am  tJBM,  ftfter  maoh 
I  iiilfirnki  ileCMji-,  ttu)  dikric  abiMlov  of  Iuobuiie4MU«iB  «uue  «T«r  tlwat  Aor  plaoM ; 
ttiul  utiw,  viui  otw  or  two  aigiMl  raoeptWa*,  tbovi;b  bosatiftd  stiU.  tboy  an 
mariMd  hj  Uk  ntort  dcprnaitig  dcaolaliao. 

It  w.  OS  wnusK,  ia  nKTvnoc  to  tlt»  Apooaljptw  tlu>l  tlie  (ilu«(  nliiriouji  intoTHt 

of  thaw  avtra  uitiw  is  rvuui.    In  tlio  last  Uwk  of  lio!;-'  ::-.-.  ooIcFtua 

•dinoiiituHia  for  all  limo,  unfolding  looro  Bud  aoro  m  tlto  h  ^ .  <'hun'ii 

a<lvui«M,  an  l<icalix«d.  in  tho  mo«t  romnrkalilo mr,  in  coDr.>oon  wiifi  c  -  tr.iu 

'  wU-lmoira  citioe.   Tho  man  cansfally  w«  tliiak  <A  XhM  liirciim^hincg.  ;h  -     .  r'j 

)  (tarUing  Aotr  it  «.■««  that  ativh  IcMomt  vliuuld  Im  uucnbc*!  fur  iw  U|Mb  Ui^Juuto 

IdiabtoteoF  tlio  Turkieh  Knipiro.    TIua  ia  iiot  tho  pUoo  for  Ujin^  doini  any 

~  'ncipln  of  propht-tic  intciprelntiofi.     But  thia  may  bo  eaid  witli  trutli,  that 

,  .    )  promat  couditiott  of  tbaw  ancient  fikiucliw  ia  liko  n  pmblo.  in  tIucIi  tbeir 

'  ntirmuil  iii«troclion  to  n»  taay  be  coutiiiually  ^udtod.    Tbua,  to  tako  two  of 

tcumi  aa  dolinMtvd  und  tUmcribvd  Lent  hx  thia  book,  Ihu  ooutnaat  Wtireou  tbw 

»«i"Mar  stat^-B  uovr  is  au  ^{i«it  lu  Ike  contrast  betvHu  liie  vurdu  addraesed  to 

-  tboia  of  old  tliroBgli  ibo  tnMmnioatiUit)-  of  St-  John.     I'hilo'ltlpfiia,  to  vbitrh 

'  Tords  of  GomiDeDaotuin  ned  fiornnragvinont  wn  spokvn.  i»  ctdq  ncnr  n  bH^bt 

aod  choBiful  tawR.    TIm)  n^r)'  nt^^-t  »f  iU  bouses  snd  i^iirdcua  t^-'lU  of  tbriTiDe 

oroeprrttv-    Andi  <u  fi>  iti  nurviviii^  I 'tuiettuiiitj,  tliiTu  U  atill  "  au  upvn  duor 

Intltw  i>Wo(Hcr.  iii.  8):  ita  "candlortick"  ia  not  rciuovc^d;  oat  of  a  pojralk* 

tion  of  lAWW,  oniv-third  are  Christian,  who  baro  thr^ir  biahop  and  firaMB 

chuTobH;  and  oDoein^larcin:u»itancoisini.^DtiDaod  huro  :  they  uro  allowBd  te 

"luechurob-boUa,  vnicb  tuuuot  onijiluycd  iti  uoyotbcr  town  ui  tho  iakarinr 

of  Aaaa  Minor ; "  andt  iiatntallv.  "ilx^y  ^kit^'iDUiuhououiabtameiitioonf  tboir 

<^uroh  in  tho  ApocalyMo."    X^'itlt  Una  it  is  vory  affecting  to  conpaTo  tbo  oon- 

'  diti'm  of  Laodkra,  and  vnry  alnrminir  tr/r>,  Then  we  romooibcr  tha  indigaation 

}iruu<fuu<:od  by  G'A  ngain- 1  it«  monil  cbiiractor,  and  ibt  atttrr  mjoction,  bKatitie 
t  wat  "  iiedthtr  oold  nvr  Iiot."  (R<-v.  iii.  Ifl.)  Onro.  no  donbt,  it  ■wm  litonUly 
"  ricJi  and  inorauaed  with  j^oods,  and  LnTing  need  of  r.ntJtiae."  Xow  it  if  iitl«ily 
dcKtbUe,  and  might  tnily  bo  described  as  a  viJdcrucas  or  stones.  No  biinion 
Wng  dw«U«  th^.  oxcopi  when  KipH""  fmcaun  for  a  tiiDo  oaon;  thn  rnino. 
And  all  tluB  huuiliatiaa  bcoomoa  tao  uioro  strikine  asd  impraaTO,  wh«n  we 
conavAor  litomlly  tito  aMnmon-ptaoo  mnDnor  in  waiob  tbo  dostruction  of  its 
momoriols  of  aiidant  grooloew  bt-oomrA  more  and  moro  cv^mploto.  "t  mw 
vorlEmen,"  aaya  M.  Svobodn,  "ciilliiij;  tbu  imrblea;  an  old  man  l>itd  mo  that 
he  liail  boon  aiz  years  aairius;  on  tlio  same  npot;  no  bod  dug  out  tltc  witolo 
eninbbtnro,  wbtoh  vasal]  oi-Damanlcd  with  fi»ui'<^  '■  they  aro cut  in  Bmall  piocw 

'  and  modo  itnight,  and  nold  at  Di^niVly  for  ton  nr  twtlvo  pioatm  oach." 

ITio  early  chiiyl^-rn.  h(i»-r.ver,  iif  tho  IJiwk  <»f  U<«-i-ltttion  by  St.  John  do  ont 

'  vxhaost  oil  tho  Itiblic^Ll  iiil^ro-t  at  iIkioo  xavod  dlicA.  Tliiit  ono,  which  has  just 
Immd  monli'iiiod,  i»  in  fact  -very  clonoly  aatiociftlcd  with  St.  Paul.  It  belonKsto 
a  liltio  triangubir  ^roiip  of  tbo  tfuoc  <  t]rifitia.D  (xnnmunltim.  which  be  addrowM 
in  one  of  hin  lull'-rx  b-oui  Homo,  tho  v)tb<T  two  being  Colossn  and  Hicnpolis. 
(Col.  iv.  13.)  And  bv^^  wo  imty  tiiru  itsido  for  a  inomont  with  our  nutfaor  to 
noticti  what  lie  eaj-a  conccvuiii^  thi-  third  nf  thrioe  places.  It  is  ver^'  iTuiarknhle 
for  its  immonse  calcareous  incrustations,  bo  that  itA  modora  namo  u  Pttmbwik- 
kolofti,  or  "  tho  Castle  of  OottoQ."  Iq  old  times  it  was  fiunous  for  its  thermal 
waton,andM.8TobodaMNmutohartimudo  nnnctunldiKOTai^tli»ro,  which  OOQ- 
ftnosaoarimiaimmBCOtnStrsb').  Thaiwritvra)MHLks«fnwoLlinHiorapoliii,cal]od 
thn  Pltitoiiinm.  vliich  nzhidfd  Yapuurs  so  iioxiuhk.  iu  to  kill  niiimals  that  mme 
within  their  inflTicmco,  This  neema  a  somewhat  stmnfio  story,  and  no  doubt 
it  contaioB  somo  exnggeration :  but  our  mndorn  tmrcllor  amicars  to  baTO  prored 
itaHencruL  truth;  for  among  llmaa  riiinshofoundawpllwbicnabrioualTaiunnrDd 
lo  Uw  ileactiption,  and  when  aomo  fbvln  wore  cxponnil  to  tho Tapnar  tnoy  unm»> 
diatoly  diod. 

But  TO  turn  from  the  ndghbourbood  of  Loodiccii  to  two  other  of  ibn— 
MiTon  oitii-a.  whirh  htiTo  a  still  more  marked  n)nn«ctiou  trith  tbo  Apostle  PAti]. 
Hiwo  ia  alwayti  Nimothing  plonaing  in  the  tlionghl  nf  '/'Kf/atiTa,  isaamuclt  its 
lltum_  tliiH  rijy  oiinu*  tlu'  lint  KuToman  coay«rt  tn  ClmHtiimity.  (Act*  xri.  14.) 
aitd  it  ift  sattshctorr  to  find  that  the  aspect  of  tbo  jilaio  i.t  aull  llouriabiiiv  aiul 
cheerful.  In  this  book  we  can  aee  the  general  appearanoe  of  Lrdia'a  aonui, 
with  tho  loDfc  ridgo  uf  hill  behind  the  town,  and  the  wBll-iirint«d  fields  annmd. 
Tho  de«cri]>tKi[i  tuwoupanyiag  tbo  photograph  reminds  OS  that  ercr  etnce  Hhn 
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tiOM  tf  Homor  TliTBtin  bui  hMTi  fomotis  for  tfa«  dy«ing  tmdo,  vilh  wludh 
iiydib  wna  etMUweto^.  Uut  Aboronll,  it  iitnt  /'yiArMii  tbitt  tto  Rr«  rouiodod  uf 
the  great  Apoctlo  cf  tho  Oentilu.  On«  tititig,  howiircr.  wn  legnA  vary  niucli ; 
that  thongli  fire  riaWB  are  Riven  of  tho  sit*  and  ruins  of  tliia  famocu  eky.  urtii* 
of  th«m  oontaiDB  tha  Great  Theatra,  vhtoh  aurvirea  as  a  v1i»ria(miita«nUl  l-oid* 
RkAiituy  on  ono  of  tho  mott  T«markablo  kmiM  of  tho  Api^oli'^l  t<i--<'>rjr, 
fAsfat  xix.  '29,  :fl.)    Vatiou*  other  illiutmtivo  porticnlitrt.  b»  '  'i 

oistotical,  &ra  fiimialiod  in  oulhcionl  detail ;  anil  upcvioUy  ti^"  i 
tios  to  the  view  of  the  cbutob  at  AT-onalnk,  in  irtiiuh  it  is  ()>J!iav<Hl  mtn.  uiu 
gK*i  Oouixnl  of  Ephesiu  vaa  hold. 

Wo  mttut  not  hiy  tho  book  osid*  without  mnatlang  thAt  tho  ClftMifial  n«  w«ll 
08  tho  Biblical  rccolloeboBS of  th>ii)dgb)>oiuhooiliirAini]>ortaiit  tit\din«lnictivo. 
Th«t«  is  aoiBotlting  very  graud  in  tbA  nspoei  of  tho  ruitia  ^SarJit.  An  vc^  look 
attimn,  thenuQ'l  txima  back  lo  the  old  storioaofCrcotuaiuid  Solon,  uid  then  to 
Xencoa  tavA  to  Aloxandor  Iho  Uiwit.  (favdly  Anything  coold  t«aeli  lu  a,  Iwltot 
iMiKm  than  ttua  vioir  itiiTinliM  of  tixn  Tftnity  of  huninn  grandcmr.  And  antiUiC'r 
of  tho  aon^  ctliM  whioli  may  ciurr^  )m  hirthor  o;i  along  the  mnw  tr*i[i  of 
thought  a  Perganuu.  Ito  aoiiiunoa  la  hiatory  bacan  unonf^  tbo  suoceatoM  of 
Alexander  tb»ur««t.  It  paaoed  into  th«  hauda of  Utv  Bomans  tmd«r  iRemorable 
circamataneofl.  Its  Ijibnry.  osporinlly,  ha«  a  frttAX  jtlftce  in  th«  history  of  tho 
world  of  hrttoM.  Now  ov^ry  tmoo  of  this  oiainonco  in  j>aj#i(>il  AWay.  But  oonio 
notion  it  oblaioAil  of  thi)  vxtontof  tho  tnagaiflcootbuilaing*  which  onooadornod 
tho  city,  whon  it  is  niiiitrkcd  that,  aftar  c«nturie«od'dw1raotkn),  thoas  ntitia  um 
still  tbo  quarry,  and  that  Uiis  marblo  ia  atiU  burnt  into  limo,  for  tho  buildings 
nfth«Turiu. 

Oao  of  tbo  aovan  eiti«»  adU  rainaina-  timvriut  ha*  boan  leA  to  Ut«  last ;  lor  it 
introduoca  n*  at  onoe  into  all  tha  mod^'m  liio  of  tho  I^crrant  XbaMk  pbotogT»I'lia 
npnavat  it  t«  na  aa  an  iiainonaa  city,  with  multitudinona  roob,  and  » Iwrlwur 
orowdvd  with  «hi(>piug.  11m  fla^^UfFx  of  tbo  fot«i)pi  oonstals  alonj;  th«  oboro, 
the  minarvte  and  cypmaea  in  thia  moottng-plaoa  of  many  laD^\i*KW.  eroeda,  and 
coatumaa,  suUo  u*  mi::'lfnt  tit  tbo  ehtuijtca  which  haro  oocumd  in  tbin  raj^oit 
■taco  I\)ly«irp  wu  monyrod  hare  And  all  this  conMioumwa  of  a  ni»w  atato 
of  tliin((a  mlminataa,  when  wo  montion  tb«  nulwaya  which  now  conuoct 
Snyma  with  tho  intarior  of  tbo  country.  Thi<  volnno  vary  fitly  onda  with 
a  iiMcfiil  IHnorary,  infi>nninp  traraUuv  bow  tlioy  mnT  u*o  tboao  railways  for 
sDutng  tim  Sovort  (liuTcticMi.  Vor  dotaiJa  of  tbiit  kind  wo  njuat  rcfttrto  tb>)  toIquo 
ibiolf.  Wbilo  joining  ourdinllj  with  I>r.  TVintram  in  tvcommonditi^  it  (and  do 
oma  knows  bottor  than  bo  what  i^  worthy  of  roevmnionilation  tu  any  dei^riptioa 
M  of  the  IjOTont).  we  must  add  in  ctuidour  that  thoiv  are  ono  or  two  auatakcci  in 
W  tlw  took  which  Qoed  coiToctioa:  Timothoa*  (p.  in)  was  not  tbo  duciplo  of 
'  St.  JAtii  tho  word  "CayouJi"  ia  writtOQ  (p.  56)  without  do*  tagaid  to  ortho- 
graphy; and  tho  Omok  Ip.  II)  oaght  to  bo  printed  in  ■  moco  aohoLatUko 
^ulaaaer.  J.  8. 11. 

ifiMMM  Sodtti/,  its  FrovuUmtiat  ^ntdun,  JMatioM,  and  O&ts.     Eight  Lacturaa 
doliTOJod  at  thi>  Brooklpi  InsiituU',  N.  Y.    Bv  F.  ^V.  Hcxrutoroir.  li.D., 
Author  of  "  ChrLitian  'Uoliovin};  and  Liviujj. ' '"  Sermons  for  the  People," 
U    *o-    l«ndoa:  Arthur  Uinll.     t8«7. 
FTub  primary  idea  of  thoas  Iwrtorao  ia  one  most  tme  nod  nost  importaafc; 
that  moo  musD  uorcr  be  looked  at  as  a  men  unit :  tfant  "  Bocioty  ia  »  Dirino 
appointuunU ;"  or,  as  the  writer  ftutbor  expanda  tho  thougbt, — 
"  AMncutiaa  <•  nel  an  acadvat  bnfiiUing  man  on  hi*  wajr.    It  ia  an  fabaaaA  pramiM^ 
waat.  bet,  p«t  inia  hia  ocMiplax  mganiMtion  «l  IIm  •tuit.    The  hosIbI  aMa  la  nat  a 
auraautanae,  but  a  law ;  ont  an  nmnotny,  but  a  prineipU." 

Ani  thiB  idea  is  ilevelopud  with  a  oonsidonble  amontit  of  eloquetuie — eotneUnca 
with  BculonMa  and  power — w.  fhr  tnii(anc«,  where  tho  leot«rar  shown  that  thoai.' 
aLalialieal  facts,  aam  aa  the  nrmge  nuiaber  af  ouiddaa.  aooldaata  in  tnTsl, 
crimes  in  all  thoii'  rar.etioa.  niiadirooled  or  uadinciad  )<rtt««s,  which  nro  in  \\  it^d 
OD  by  writora  of  tho  Uucklo  schout  in  proof  that  all  iwdal  derdopmotiti  are 
anlfjoet  to  law,  inxtond  of  lending,  as  tbtiM  writorx  would  hara  it,  to  the  diuu- 
natiuD  of  all  Divine  aotiou  flrom  tl>e  world,  ahould  load,  ou  tlin  coutrury.  "  to 
tho  conclusion  th«l  this  law  hu  its  bmI  ia  the  ooutre  auil  sotUM  of  all  lav,  in 
thn  bosom  of  Ood."    Awl  it  ia  a  true  romark,  and  worthy  of  being  bontu  ia 
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mindfia  spitooftlio  inaccurate  and  protontiooiUnganMin  whi<^  tt  ia  clothed}, 
tliBt  "  lh«  firat  aj*i>«ct  nf  a  n0vly-ilii(cov»r»d  Uv  oJten  etartlss  us  into  «n 
Atiicistic  anepjdon,  but  a  np<»-  nc^tiuntftncx  with  it  liMpoos  tho  confiMfaoQ  of 
our  fiiith." 

Inncctimcy  and  pntonsioti  arc.  how«T«r.  unfartuti*t«Iy,  tha  two  grtnt  Mutt 

Xn  A  book  which  might  hhve  been  a  iiobiA  nn«.  Xh«n  ie  in  it  a  prodigality 
ofcTOiive  and  illtintrAtion,  n  bold  hanillinf;  ofword^of  art"  in  aU  bianbliw 
of  IvMtuDg,  Thi«h  mi^ht  mhmii  to  b<iloki^n  iimvrirMhl  aaif-tioc.  lint  vhtm  we  nuiet 
wilb  6Qdll  an  uctnoniinu-y  p«rveTr<iati  of  hiator)*  nii  tho  atAtMncnt  tbnt  WillUm 
Af  Nornitiudjr'a  invaeioD  "broko  up  thoold  >v-Hl#m  of  vaiUiUu^,"  whiUt  it  i« 
uotonouD  that  it  nut  only  introtlueed  Lho  foadid  tirstem  in  its  stnAtcet  fbrm,  but 
tlitt  wr\-  vord  "  TmMwr'itimlf ;  whftn  wn  nro  tol^,  lit*ra]|y  in  the  past  t»nB«, 
tliat  "  lho  Kn^linh  'JViuIm'  Uuiotut,  which  propoMd  to  do  nway  with  tho  ixia«t«r 
incchaiiic»,  fmlod."  whilst  it  is  notorious  tliul  th«y  anv<^  wih«  vamv  poworftil 
than  now— whibt  Dr.  Uuntinj^on  might  har«  letkrnt,  if  ho  h&d  clkoaon,  tkat 
iDoro  than  vuo  of  thom  hui  bruBchrw  tti  Aciericn—tho  iVmalf^Kinkted  BDgisc«ra 
1 1  1  of  which  two,  with  277  tomnbon,  kr«  in  N«w  York  I  Sty  itcolf;  whilst,  to  Cap 
all.  it  it  nolorioHtily  d'  ihf.  my  Msnnos  of  a  trndn  nocicty  "Ot  to  "doAWAy  witQ 
tli«  matter  m^^cbanica,  '  but,  oa  th«  ooalrory,  to  TOOOfmiM  tho  roUtion  b«tw««ii 
tODlJoyAr  ftnd  employed  aa  affording  tho  Ton,-  held  of  ita  WOikine — it  ia  «««y  tO 
)CO  that  if  Ibvce  be  gold  in  Dr.  IluntingCona  paf^,  wo  niu«t  Mwan  of  the 
pbchbock  b«<id«  it.  In  no  chapter  in  hi*  inacciiracr  moro  gUrinr  than  ia 
tiwt  on  human  Mfi«ty  "in  nferenco  to  rm^ikI  thtono*."  It  wonld  m  todkms 
to  erittciao  Ibi*  in  detail  i  but  those  who  would  wiah  to  coutnat  tho  eandonr  <^ 
tbo  tmomau  of  acioncowith  tht>  do^iatiun  of  the  uniivraal  scioliat,  sbottld 
oomparo  Ur.  Jluntington'H  aroonnt  of  Hodnluit  aolMUM*  with  that  (n^«a  by  Mr. 
llill  (whom  l>r.  Uuntinglon  nppoara  ii«iror  to  havo  rrail]  ia  hi*  "  I'oUtii^l 
Kconony."  Ths  moot  oryinf;  injuntioo  of  all  ia  douo  to  tho  otto  leading  aooiai 
tlworiat  vbo  ditticieaished  himself  by  th«  otronf^y  moral  cluira«t«r  of  his 
tMohiiuc— the  one  who,  instead  of  seektnfr  to  aboUeh  tvlifpou.  proohumod  Chria- 
tiaiaity(bow«T«r  be  may  bavo  int«rpn«t4d  it)  to  bo  "the  r«ligriou  of  tho  poopln" 
— wbueo  iufl>i«nP9  wu>^no— not  toliia  talon  to,  for  tboywerft  scarcely  mot«  tWa 
n.-«[)CCt4ibl«— not  to  hill  aysLcat,  for  it  wa«  ito  arlloM  lui  warc«ly  to  d««orve  tli» 
aamo — ^but  soleir  to  tho  itroiRgth  and  puritr  of  hin  charaotor — th*  much-rooliiniwl 
Cabet — a  uaiiwaota  Dr.  Uustin^on  apoaikaof  as  "  a  pUufiblo  advcnturw,"  ma 
bavins  rvmained  at  "  ^'atlvoo  just  long  «Q04agh  to  fau  utterly,  and  to  oubjwt 
biniMlf  to  a  ■;nmin«l  proseontion  on  tho  ohu^  of  obtataiog  goods  on  false  piw 
tenoe*:"  tha  Cuts  bamg  that  ht  i«ft  Nauroo  ilooriabiag  in  ordor  to  coma  biuik 
to  Franoe  in  the  TOiy  luddlo  of  1EJ5I  to  maot  a  cnminal  cbarg*  on  which  he  bad 
beoa  condmnnsd,  in  his  absenco.  to  l!ri>  yeai-s'  iupriaoniRcnit:  but  from  which 
he  DOW  obtained,  in  spite  of  every  •dverso  pifjuiliue,  and  of  his  owii  Una  oxpec- 
tfttiou  of  Mluie,  a  triumphimt  acquittal  ;  faaTiUff  called  forth  by  the  way,  ae  ho 
pBMed  through  London^  from  ono  who  wiis  to  become  the  worla-famoua  aatlwr 
of  "  Tom  Brown  "— ond  wbu  knows  n  man  when  bo  eoei  him— a  compBiisoii 
with  "his  door  old  htio  Uvfiulii.t, "  of  "  tbu  old  Frcuchinon  of  sixty -iiTe,  id  hie 
long  Doat  with  jiockela,  retunmi^'  by  steaubuat  and  railway  to  droc  out  hia  five 
ytnn'  im prison meiit." 

Ktiially,  it  must  be  add<?d  that  the  amount  of  "  tiaewTitiii|t"  in  Dr.  liuu- 
lioKton's  book  ia  nerfcctly  appnUing.  CouceiTO  22l>  consecutiTo  pogee  in  tha 
feilutwing  key,  or  tAorGnbouts : — 

" TImth  wj>  M*  thn  pTcat  rilpnt,  «vinpinK  ftlobf  itsAlf,  niovinj;;,  Htirritut,  impAlUWa 
■hairing  togi>lhjir,  and  unfntuti^liiig  nftniHt  uito  lui  uliiuuilfi  uriliir  of  ineoaceivaMo 
magniludo  and  kIott,  tium  thi'  iitat  mid  fmm  tltc  viwt.  from  Mxn  iiorUi  mid  fmm  the 
Kiiitb,  the  children  of  Ood  thst  walk,  and  irork.  uiil  milTiT,  oiid  tliink.  nnd  wivp,  and 
pny  on  iU  br«ut."  &c,,  Ite. 

Whan,  will  our  Amerioan  frioiids  lean  what  relief  thare  i«  to  a  readar  or 
hMter  in  a  little  bit  of  plain  EngUah  ?  J.  M.  Ii. 


EiMtAti.— In  lho  article  on  "Cholftw"  in  our  Iwt  numb«  the  reader  i*  T«qiM«1od  t4 
wirrectthu  folk'winfl :— I'*?*  llA.lmc  G  fivsa  bottom, /m  "  Lihiolits,"  cnirf"Idl>«ry;" 
ncdpagc  III  (TioU'l.lm?  2 from  bottom.^vr  "*eoii>lri<.-lion,'  prulialily  vuiio-motor  lui^nku^ 
'of  Uie  ixpiliaritw,' "  muT  "  'conatrictiOD,  probably  Tuo-motor  norruiw,  of  the  dpU- 

laria).'" 


rPHE  iiitemal  state  of  the  Cbiiri'h  of  Enf^lnint  at  iho  ppesont  <Uy  i« 
■*•  u  iiialkT  of  groat  general  iiilerwit  us  well  us  urBupremo  uatiooal 
importance.  The  itutitutiou  u  expcned  to  most  foi-tniduUe  daugers 
from  without:  witlihi,  its  clcincuts  are  in  uquuily  Tiolcnt  cammotion. 
A  large  part  of  this  danger  coiisista  in  Iho  feeling  pro<luccd  on  the 
public  mind  liy  the  sight  of  the  confusion,  the  coUisiona,  the  soothing 
tad  fermonting  state  of  this  ancient  body.  If  il  were  at  union  vith 
itaelf,  if  its  members  stood  tihoiUder  to  shuuldor  iw  tboy  did  in  tlio 
great  peril  at  the  time  of  tbe  first  Reform  Bit],  it  might  mulco  tight 
of  the  BSBuulta  of  all  oxLorunl  eut'iuit^-^.  But  tho  epi-vdiclo  which  it 
xlovt  exhibits  is  latueutubly  ditft-rcut  from  tbut  which  it  presented  in 
1832.  Cunlmdictory  sj-stoma  of  theology  ore  fttniggling  for  pro- 
emineucc  within  her  bosom.  Euch  [lartj  dcnouoceH  the  other  in  tho 
fiorccst  language  of  tho  wiium  thfohgicum.  A  scries  of  ercnts  ha« 
practically  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  tho  clergy  tliat  this  Church 
iraii  the  child  of  comprDniisc,  thtit  various  and  oflen  convicting 
elements  e-xist  in  her  formukrios,  that  her  liturgy  was  not  framed 
upon  any  consistent  and  logical  »yst«m.  of  thought  or  theology,  and 
(hat  consequently  schools  of  the  luost  direct  niifa^)at»m  e^iu  6nd 
in  her  servicer  grounds  fur  juatilyitig  their  eo-cxiateucv  tv'tthin  tho 
VOL.  X.  T 
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^mmm  conunumoo.    The  Icadency  of  tho  ugo  to  piuh  princlplos  ia 

'■eilianctt  Dg^ravotca  the  c^'U.     Mim  rvfusc  to  ucquirscH  in  an  illogical 

^aad  fULsyiamotncal  boilj-  of  opiuioa,  utoii  though,  viewing  jt   a«  a 

yneticftl  socwty,  tto  existence  of  diver»c  ckment*  in  the  Chtireh 

iffltt-  gnat  ftdTnntagm  for  ita  coTftnng  tho  whole  ]>o>oplf>.     Thora  » 

smm  inuitetiso  cnrncstnees  of  intollcctusl  lifo  now  at  work  in  tho  worid: 

va  ftiucerely  beliere  aim  Ihat  the  same  m»y  be  asserted  of  religioua 

life  ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  controversy,  mental  heat,  explora- 

-  iiaa  of  Brst  principles,  efforts  to  rejcet  what  is  irreconeilahle  with  the 

mic  espoiued,  abouad  in  every  quarter.    Tho  nation  is  becoiuing 

fmxloi,  and  people  are  asking  what  the  Churoh  of  England  really  i», 

"■otonly  in  respoct  of  ita  oonslitution,  bnt  in  Uie  much  more  im- 

•  iportont  matter  of  the  religion  which  it  professcm.     Tlie  contrast  which 

Ea^g^d  present))  to  Scotland  in  religious  affairs  is  most  remarkable. 

^Soet*  are  maltiplicd  in  Scotland  ilh  rapidly  as  in  Kngland:  indeed 

prahahly  more  so.    New  rdigious  bodies  are  throim  out  hy  old  anea 

sm  Scotland  with  an  ease  which  is  imcsHmpled  in  any  other  coiuitrr ; 

cad  they  sustain  themselves  with  a  rigour  and  an  energy  absolutoly 

-QBrivaUodL      The  heat  of  religious  coutroTerey  pervades  public  and 

(priv-ate   life  in  Scotland  yet  more  widely  and  intensely  than  in 

SSagland.     Sect  is  oppu<ied  to  seul ;  one  community  xpeaks  of  another 

-^ih  u  wunoth  which  is  not  mrpa^cd  in  Knglieh  lifo;  and  yet  the 

1^  of  tin:  nutioiiul  hclirf  nn  rcligiouii  questions  in  not  disturbed  by 

excif<'nifnt.     Omitting  fimull  fractions   of  the  population,   Iho 

tdigion  of  Scotland  is  essentially  one.     The   same  doctrines  ftttt 

fToach«d  in  all  the  eburchaa  :  the  difiumnoos  turn  on  modes  of  Church 

.^^overnmeut  aud  ujitters  uncouuecttd  with  the  religious  creed  of  lite 

(Mople.     £ven  the  great  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 

— of  iti*  CBst'iitiHl  aepuratiun  frum  the  State — of  tho  complL'tcneas  of 

ita  powers  of  ttvlf-govuniment,  in  cntiro  freedom  from  the  tntcrfi»«nca 

of  cither  Crown  or  Puriiamvut — generates  no  divergences  in  tha 

^eneriLl  character  of  tho  common   religion.      ISociety    is   not    rent 

mnsder  in  Scotlund  by  the  eollisioua  of  creeds  founded  ou  antagonistie 

prinvipliAi.     A  sermon  preachud  iu  one  ebureh  euuhl  he  reproduced. 

«rith  piTfeel.  naturalnew  in  another.     The  religious  controveruea  m 

-vrhicb  Scott:h  divines  arc  engaged  are  diicctcd  uguiuat  out«ido encmia* 

— Bgainnt  thinkers  repudlutvd  hy  all  ulikr,   IiitcniulLy,  umougot  ibaaii' 

3civi-H,  the  coDcurraiL-fi  in  a  common  view  of  the  nutum  and  prcoepte 

^  the   Christian   religion  is   universal.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be 

sHcvted  that  our  ago  no  longer  admits  of  a  gmeral  agreement  of  a 

whole  people  in  one  and  tho  same  religion  ;  for  Scotlund  is  at  houd 

4ia  prove  the  contrary.     Tho  stamp  impressed  on  a  whole  people 

aaached  the  inoermost  d^iths  of  the  uattonul  nuud  iu  Scotland,  imd 

saa  jct  it  ifi  ioe&ccable. 
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The  lUffcrcDCC  between  the  onitjr  of  Scotch  bdief  and  the  multi- 
formity of  Kngliah  ihooght  within  thoir  reapnctive  Chimthcs  if  doo 
to  the  thoroughness  with,  vhich  tbo  ScoU^h  pcMipIp  wcn>  imprognatad 
with  tbo  ideas  and  principles  of  Protestantism  at  the  time  of  tka 
Berommtion.  It  was  othenrise  in  Kngland.  A  clear  and  definite 
solution,  woa  not  given  here  to  the  religioua  problem.  The  Church 
which  emerged  from  the  Beformation  in  England  stood  plainly  and 
avowedly  on  the  ground  that  every  citizen  belonged  to  it ;  but  it  was 
composed  of  bcterogenoana  ekm<mts  which  were  never  fused  into  a 
tingla  nutss.  From  ita  yerj  origin  tho  i)««da  of  prodigious  diveTBitSea 
of  opinion  and  pnu^ticc  were  implanted  in  the  essence  of  the  English 
Chuxch ;  imd  oa  time  rolled  on  they  shot  up  into  very  substantive 
divergenc<»  of  religions  feeling.  Large  and  powerful  elements  of 
the  old  reli|^n  were  left  to  acquire  fresh  viUility  in  the  lapse  of 
ages:  whilst  the  ab»eQce  of  a  iixcd  and  unchangeable  etondard 
famished  an  open  tield  which  has  been  largi'ly  occupied  by  tiumerouti 
varietii3ti  of  the  Broad  Church  type. 

The  jireaent  condition  f}f  the  ChnreK  of  Kngland  is  the  direct 
result  uf  the  great  primitive  act  of  the  Bufunnation.  Such  as  iu9ti> 
tutiitiu  are  at  thcrr  origin,  such  aru  Lhcy  Lu  their  enbaequenl  dirvck^ 
monU  This  istruoofscicntiticeyfitcojisunditicieqaaUy  true  uf  twcial, 
and,  most  of  all,  rcligtous  ioititations.  The  Church  of  Englaod  is  » 
composite  body  bocati9>o  diverse,  and  on  some  fnndiunentai  points 
diflcordant  principles  wore  inserted  into  ita  very  nature. 

Tha  dovciopment  hns  been  vast,  ininumae  bej-ond  all  that  any  man 
living  fifty  yeara  ago  could  have  conjectured.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  at  the  present  hour  tn'o  greet  religions  co-eaitit  in  tbo 
Church  of  Enghmd.  Some  might  add  a  third ;  but  tbo  Broad 
Church  rules  orer  very  small  numbers  in  the  nation.  It  is  filled 
with  men  of  superior  ability,  of  high  culture,  of  wide  intelhgcncc,  and 
cxpansivo  chari^ ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  a  positive  and  well-de&ned 
creed,  and  this  defect  in  fatal  lo  any  extensive  accession  of  numbers 
to  its  community,  if  imfccd  it  may  be  slid  to  Ih-  a  oommnaity  at  alL 
The  eflbot  produced  by  the  prrsenco  of  this  small  but  eminent  body  of 
Broad  Cborctunen  is  no  doubt,  in  (ho  actual  situation  of  the  Church, 
very  considerable.  They  do  not  propagate  a  creed,  it  i^  true ;  but 
they  are  in  closer  sj-mpathy  than  any  other  of  the  clericul  bodies 
with  the  intellecluiil  statt.'  of  the  most  ednealsd  claoaat,  and  this  posi- 
tion conferft  great  weight  upon  them  wbenevar  propoaab  lor  eode- 
■iastical  legislation  or  administrutioo  are  brought  forward.  Novcr- 
tbclcM,  tbc  smallucss  of  their  uumbei-a  prevents  tlKm  from  being 
oousidcrcd  as  a  great  party  in  lay,  if  not  eceloaiastieal,  Churcbman- 
■bip,  and  authorisM  us  to  repeat  oar  aoKrtion,  that  at  this  mnment 
two  distinct  roUgioiis  arc  in  presence  of  each  other  in  the  Church  of 
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England.  It  is  imposaible  to  orerrate  tlie  nagmtudd  and  th« 
Biguifioanco  of  this  fiict.  We  eoU  tliem  doUberatclj  two  reL'giom. 
Jfominally  thpy  iiro  two  variatifs  of  Chrisliauity,  but  Chritttianity  is 
coQCciT<<()  by  cuch  under  an  UfiptHit  mo  radically  different,  the  cast  of  reli- 
gions thought,  the  temper  of  the  religious  spirit,  the  mode  porsiied  of 
obtalninjz  tho  grral;  common  end  of  all  (^ristians,  thoir  Kilvation  in 
the  world  in  comr,  am  eornutiially  contradictory,  that  the  itelief  and 
the  reiiff  ioiis  obflervancofi  of  each,  in  a  most  real  sense,  constitute  speci- 
fically  a  distinct  reb'gion.  Ilijrh  Ohurchmen  hnrp  formed  one  ide«  of 
the  CUriBtian  religion  ;  IjOw  C'liurchmoii  htivc  friimwi  another.  Hi(^ 
Churchmen  point  out  one  path  by  which  man  may  moant  to  heaven  ; 
Low  Churchmen  indicate  another.  High  Churchmen  seek  to  bring 
men  to  one  m<xlo  of  thought,  one  manner  of  looking  at  rclig^itnu 
inatters,  one  habit  of  sotting  tlioir  religiouB  feelings  to  work,  one 
group  of  processes  for  creating  Iho  rcligiouD  state ;  Low  Churchmen 
inculcate  their  oppositos.  lu  a  word,  High  Churcbmou  arc  one  set 
of  minds  n-ligioudy  ;  the  Low  Churchmen  aro  anotbor. 

yf^  shall  bo  told,  ospocialty  by  men  of  the  Broad  Church  school, 
vhy  should  ve  draw  euch  distinctions  ?  What  purpose  cau  they 
anirwerP  Are  not  all  varieties  of  churchmen  Christians  alike  P  Is 
it  not  botfcr  to  dwell  upon  what  they  have  in  common,  than  to  ninglo 
out  dilfercDces,  and  upon  such  slender  foundations  to  speak  of  tiro 
religions?  Wo  should  think  the  objection  imanswerablo,  if  omr 
object  wore  to  conndor  what  wore  tho  limits  of  Chrtstianity,  and  to 
define  when  a  man  oug^t  to  bo  regarded  as  a  Christian  or  tho  con- 
traiy.  Nothing  can  be  furtbor  removod  from  tho  purpose  which 
vo  bare  before  us.  Our  concern  in  this  place  is  inth  Iho  actual 
state  of  the  Church  of  Englaud,  us  bearing  on  the  in(«rest«  oF 
that  Church,  on  the  rdigious  condition  of  the  English  people,  and 
ultimately  as  nffccling  tho  tendencies  and  qualities  which  Kngliah 
civilizutiun  will  [)otuu>sN  in  the  future  ;  and  this  examination  cannot 
bo  carried  on,  unless  it  is  founded  on  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  actual 
facta  now  cxinting  in  tbc  Cliurch  of  England.  That  two  antogonistto 
modea  of  religious  life  arc  now  competing  for  predominance  is  a  fact 
patent  to  the  whole  world.  They  do  uot  merely  stand  side  by  side 
in  friendly  neighbourhood,  if  uot  sympathy :  they  are  contendiag 
forces.  They  fight  to  win  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  tho  people  ; 
they  seek  each  the  overthrow  of  the  other.  Nor  are  they  schoola  of 
intellectual  opinion  only ;  their  aim  n  not  solely  tn  make  men  think 
in  one  way  rather  thim  in  another  on  a  purely  specuIatiTe  subject. 
Their  nmhition  is  at  the  Imst  as  practical  as  it  is  theological.  Thoy 
seek  to  control  men's  actions ;  to  place  them- — at  least  such  is  the 
aim  on  one  side — in  ccrluiu  definite  relations  of  obedience  to  a  special 
closa  of  men;  they  aspire  to  u  practical  rule  in  many  of  the  moat 
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imporfant  departments  of  liuman  life.  It  U  usclcsS]  as  any  ono  who 
undcrsttuicU  the  actQal  situution  will  readily  admit,  to  preach  tolora- 
tion  and  charity  to  such  combatants  ;  for  the  avowed  ohject  of  widi 
parlT  is  to  exclude  the  other.  Combinations  seeking  such  a  rSiSt 
range  of  iniluCDce  and  power  over  society  cannot  hut  produce  serious 
eflecta  on  the  life  of  the  people.  The  whole  conuuunily  haa  a  pro- 
found intereM  ia  thoroughly  iindorstandiog  the  itaturc  and  tondtmuiea 
of  tJiia  conflict,  thoquaUtieftand  aimsof  each  of  the  conflicting  forces; 
for,  constructed  an  Kngli-th  aociofy  in,  the  conscqaenccs  in  the  future, 
if  not  counteracted,  may  be  oTcrwholming  foreril. 

What,  then,  are  these  two  forms  of  reUgious  feeling  and  religioiu 
life — these  two  religions,  as  we  have  called  them  P  How  shall  wo 
beet  describe  them  f  We  should  say,  in  brief,  that  one  was  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  the  other  the  religion  of  the  Church.  We 
disclaim  all  intention  of  giving  otfenoo  in  using  this  phrase.  We  are 
Ihoroughly  uwure — luid  who  in  not? — that  both  parties  acknowledge 
thi;  I3ible  and  the  Church,  that  both  are  truly  Chriiitian  Achools, 
both  Btund  on  the  name  common  foundation  of  Itevelntton,  both 
believe,  and  helicTe  implicitly.  Yet  the  coat  of  their  minds  ia 
radically  opposite,  and  wo  cannot  find  a  pbra»o  which  points  out  the 
characteristic  and  central  element  of  each  side  ao  well  uu  that  which 
describes  the  one  as  preaching  the  liible,  luid  the  other  a«  pte&cliing  the 
Church.  The  immodiato  Instiuct  of  the  one,  whcmovor  any  roUgiooB 
pTacttcu  or  qucatiou  may  present  itself  for  judgment,  is  to  think  of 
the  Bible ;  the  other  of  the  Church.  Eacli  rc-curs  at  onco  to  ono 
of  Iheso  ultimate  idcua  us  its  first  principle ;  each,  when  it  hua 
received  a  oolution  from  it«  own  stnndard,  tliinkx  little  of  its  con- 
formity with  the  other.  Wo  repeat,  we  emphatically  disclaim  all 
iotoDtion  of  tneinuating  that  either  of  these  two  religions  wishes 
to,  or  practically  does,  ignore  the  liiblo  or  thu  Church.  To  doscribo 
them  on  such  a  h^-pothcMls  would  be  simply  to  draw  caricatures. 
£acb  accepts  the  authority  of  the  Jlibte  and  of  the  Church  ;  but  then 
each  uuderstimds  and  accepts  these  authorities  iu  its  own  way. 
They  vatih  give  the  Bible  and  the  Church  u  jK-culiur  .significance  in 
their  respoctiro  systems  ;  and  it  is  this  significanco  which  constttutos 
the  tost  of  the  csmdco  of  these  Kligions. 

The  pivot,  then,  of  the  n>Iigiuu  of  the  Low  Chnrehmon  is  the 
Bible.  The  very  name  itaelf  indicatea  that  the  Church  holds  a 
comparatively  low  organic  plncu  in  their  system.  They  have  recourse 
to  the  Bible  direct.  Tlie  lligh  Churchmen  travel  up  to  the  Bible 
by  the  road  of  iho  Church.  The  lin>t  of  these  two  religions  places  a 
world-wide  chasm  between  the  Bible  and  every  other  exposition  of 
the  Divine  Will.  It  recognise*  no  co-oqual,  with  much  loiwany  rival 
of  the  Bible.    The  Sixth  Article  of  the  Chinch,  of  England  contains 
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IJK)  very  ooro  of  tLis  tH.-li(.-r— tlio  fim^nwDtiil  prinri^jo  <if  I/nr 
Cturcli  religion  : — "  Holy  Scripturu  cmifaiDtth  all  thingfi  zMceesarj 
to  Nilvatian ;  oo  that  wltatsooTtr  is  not  roid  Uieroiii,  dot  joaj  be 
provod  Ibcroby,  u  not  t«>  bo  required  of  ftoy  man  that  it  sluwkl 
be  believed  as  nn  article  of  tbo  fnich,  or  be  thouj^tt  rc^niaito  cr 
vsKXsBsarj  Ut  Batration."  It  is  indisputable  that  Low  CUurcliinc&T  and, 
indeed,  evury  varwty  of  Cfaralian  Boott  (.'Xtwipt  Hif^li  CUurch  socoetMB, 
ne  strictly  loyal  to  tliia  declaratioB  aa  &  princnpto :  its  ftpplication  u 
■notliLT  matter.  No  oonaim.'nt  juritMliotion  on  Christisn  doctrine 
is  u(Iiiiitl4.-d  by  tlicm,  no  axsuoiBied  eouroo  of  truth  and  n>vtJii4iuD 
rooogniscd.  For  them  tho  Christsan  rcligrion  is  a  body  uf  traths 
and  fftct^  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  and,  conieqnently,  what  tliry  are 
to  bo  as  Christian  m^o,  in  rotmeqtiL-nco  of  thoac  fa«t^  nnd  trutiis,  tbfly 
bold  to  lie  cutin^ly  aiid  extrlueivelv  determined  by  llie  drckratioDS  of 
the  Bible.  And  not  only  are  all  tliotr  intellectual  conoeptiaiia  of 
Meli^ion  dcrind  from  Uie  Bibtp,  1'tit  tht-ir  rclnlions,  also,  wi(.h  each 
P.Mhcr  are  held  to  bo  nooecBttiy  and  unullerablu  only  *o  far  a&  tbo 
Bible  has  set  tbom  forth  us  such.  Thvy  do  not  believe  thnt  «ay 
distinct  and  iiidi(ip<'niBb1c  form  of  Charch  aasociattoa  has  bocm  laid 
down  in  xho  Diblo.  I'hcy  tind  none  tmch  tiwrt.  For  Lhum  the 
Church  in  a  generic  name — to  use  the  longaagfi  of  a  moat  eloqiMXit 
and  diirtingiiished  member  of  ibt'  High  Ghureb  party — ^for/'Ae 
totality  of  rL-gcncmtcd  wubi."  To  them  the  Church  iiieana  not 
one  vittildc  organised  aoriety,  not  a  nmnber  of  htmuin  beings  liTing 
tmder  the  siiinc  jjoremnn^nf,  or  ctph  a  goTcmm«Mt  fraoied  on  tlie 
■nme  TOod<*l,  but  the  "  Body  of  Christ,"  all  tho  Christkui!)  orer  tbo 
world,  however  they  may  be  dintribntcd  into  ecparate  aocietiea, 
or  by  whntover  ty|)e  of  jfovfmment  thoy  raav  bo  ruled-  Ilonoo  ibr 
tbtm  the  one  Calholic  Chun^h  is  »  j^renoric  term,  mimming  up  oil 
iristinn  rommunttice  under  a  genpral  ides,  founded  eolcly  on  thwr 
Common  relation  to  the  One  Head,  Cjirint,  but  utterly  re^rdletn  of 
the  poi-uliar  funn  which  tl)f>9e  PommnnitioG  lu  organitted  eodeties 
may  have  ftfleumtd.  They  citncrive  that  tho  Bibl«  wroaU  nothing 
more  alioirt  the  Church  than  thif.  They  anderstsnd  the  saerod 
reoort)!>  to  glwiw  that  no  one  t^hurt-h,  pniclieally  govern<!d  by  aao 
leg;islnturo  or  one  body,  exiiil-i>d  in  the  days  of  tho  AposlJcs.  Tiiey 
discovfV  TnriouB  budiea  enllcd  fliun-hea,  dtstinguiBbed  by  the  names 
ofthefti'ii'ral  locnliticfl  tn  which  tbty  wore  placed,  but  tltcne  Churohea 
are  found  not  to  agree  with  another  on  impoitant  matters,  both 
affectinj;  opinion  nnd  practice.  One  idcnllcal,  actually  governing 
institution  fhey  find  nowhere  in  the  New  Teetament.  In  the  Largeat 
portion  of  tho  Christian  world  they  pereciTO  a  great  Aposlie  niiuig 
independently.  They  p<w9P!«  letters  written  by  him  to  cocueties 
which  he  had  fuuiided,  which  enter  into  every  detail  of  a  Chriatian 
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roan's  life,  both  individoaJlT  and  soeiallj ;  bol  rcfcrmco  io  a  «uptri» 
central  inatitatjoii,  ajipcola  to  a  body  wbtub  oHbcr  existed  hi  oav- 
givon  centre,  or  acted  through  councils  gvtUcred  in  the  muae  of  aQ 
the  Cbristian  branchc«,  and  so  coustitntui^  one  single  orgnn  «f 
govomment,  thoy  do  nol  find.  TUi«  great  Apostle  Inj-s  down. 
doctr!uE<«,  propoundii  and  argue«  oat  ibe  foitb,  pre«cribeB  praetiMS 
which  sometirnea  diffor  mMt  vitally  from  those  of  other  ApoBtbiv 
regiihitcM  wfJTship,  paawtt  judgments  which  he  BoliMttnly  orders  tc^btr 
otecutod  by  tho  coiijoiiK-d  uuthority  of  the  partitular  socioty  sod 
hinuoU'  us  pit-scut  iu  epirit ;  aud  in  all  ihcau  vituL  matters  not  » 
trace  is  discovcroblo  of  o  higher  oulhority  nudur  wbicli  he  ««» 
acting,  no  uUuslon  to  tho  voice  of  tho  Church,  not  n  »tnglo  romark 
to  raise  Ibo  fiupposition  that  ho  wss  not  po«8v«scd  of  pUmnry  ma& 
iiidepondent  powei'  tw  the  Apoatlo  of  the  Genlilmt.  It  ib  true  tlut 
on  one  occasion  thero  vos  tho  scmbluucu  of  u  meeting:  of  the  wholo 
Church,  uf  0  comicfl,  aa  aomo  High  Ohurchmeu  havo  called  it,  at 
Jerusalem  to  decide  ou  a  pructiuul  question  of  the  bi^cMt  import- 
ant to  religion  iteclf  as  w«Il  ne  to  the  modo  in  which  Chmtian* 
wero  to  livo  ;  but  tho  Apostle  Paul  has  himself  giren  a  fult  acromX 
of  tho  nalnra  df  this  gnthoring,  nhich  abows  it  to  have  been  ns^ 
Geooru]  A&sombly  of  the  Church,  in  the  senso  of  High  Chufchmcn. 
Tho  CJ-ontile  converts  did  not  observe  the  law  of  Mo6i*«,  whilst  tlte 
Christians  at  Jeru»alem  refnined  theiriTewish  rituol.  Thin  divorgcnoB  - 
-of  vicn'  Its  to  an  obliKulion  which  would  give  a  peculiar  character  t» 
every  Ohristian's  life,  both  then  and  during  oH  subsequent  ige^. 
ntttorally  raifcd  mo«t  porploxing  difficulties.  Was  ChriBlionity  m 
modified  Judnism,  or  was  it  s  totally  new  form  of  n'ligion  P  The 
Jewiuh  Cliristiiins,  as  might  have  been  oxpeelcd,  wero  vxtrwtAj 
shocked  by  what  they  considered  the  lawless  and  revolutionai^ 
churaoter  of  Gentile  Christianity.  A  greot  amount  of  jenloim*  anl 
discord  was  the  inevitable  result,  uud  nothing  wus  moro  naturid  tban 
that  theae  Gentile  Ohurcfa«s  should  aeod  a  deputation  to  Jcrusolcsn  tfr 
the  body  from  which  Christianity  bad  apruug,  and  to  whieh  mnot 
of  tho  ApofltloH  belonged,  in  oi-dor  to  explain  Iho  view  taken  by  U» 
CkiDtilo  oonrorts  ns  to  the  natnro  of  Ohristianit^-,  and  to  alleyllie- 
><eoniniotim]  which  was  working  misehief  of  every  kind.  Hut  'wmt 
ibis  a  Biibmisaion  to  tho  decree  of  the  united  Church  "r  was  the  ides  of 
the  Chnrch,  of  a  supremo  power  sitting  to  determine  doctrine  and 
^discipline,  present  to  tho  mind  of  a  single  person  in  this  maCtcr  9» 
soliarly  6tted  to  raise  such  an  idea  Y  Above  all,  is  there  the 
itest  trace  of  this  supreme  power  being  composed  of  a  body  of 
clergy,  of  a  council  of  ord»iTie<l  priests,  whose  prerogalive  it  was,.lijr 
"virtue  of  Ihpjr  ordination,  to  sattle  the  fiiith,  to  detine  heresy,  and 
to  regulate  rituul  and  worship  ?    Was  it  a  gatliering  of  Aposllea  anS- 
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biiiliops  lu  wliom  St.  Paul  canio  to  give  an  aooount  of  his  teaching,  aa 
the  HUpivintf  uuthority  to  which  he  waa  by  Church  law  iiiiiouahlo  V 
Nothing  of  thu  kiud.  The  hody  which  heard  him  oarrate  the  work 
wrought  ly  bifl  hand  omougst  the  G^entiles  waa  "the  multitude," 
tho  collective  mass  of  nil  the  Christians  :  uiid  he  has  taken  the  utmost 
paiQs  to  ahow  that  ho  weot  to  Jcriisolom  to  explain,  and  not  to  be 
judged.  He  declares  with  the  utmost  energy  tliat  tho  pillar.'^  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  tho  Apostles  at  the  then  central  body,  who  might 
bo  presumed  to  be  inTe«tcd  with  tho  central  govemtnent,  had  no 
authurily  over  him.  They  had  nothing  to  toll  him,  nothing  to  order. 
Their  attitude  towaj-ds  him  at  &ret  seems  to  have  been  at  the  loofit 
ono  of  reserve  ;  but  he  paid  them  no  deference ;  he  stood  on  his  inde- 
pondoncc,  and  on  his  right  to  administer  the  Qentile  Churches  upon 
his  own  system.  They  had  recsived  a  reveltition,  a  divine  mission ; 
and  so  had  he.  To  each  had  been  a».«igned  his  mission,  and  the 
reaulutiou  ultimately  ndopted,  aA  recorded  in  the  Acts,  roated  on 
the  puroeptiou  by  tho  other  Apostles  of  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  had 
received  an  independent,  and,  for  him,  personally,  authoritativo 
"revelation." 

The  diJTerence  between  the  two  religions  comes  out  most  vividly  in 
their  respective  modes  of  thinking  as  to  tlie  nature  and  imporlance 
of  those  two  pectiliHr  and  diatingnishing  rites  of  Christian  worship, 
the  sucrmncnts  of  Baptism  and  of  ihc  Lord's  Supper.  For  the  IjOW 
Churchmau  they  arc  ujiquestionably  important ;  but  if  he  is  consifitent 
with  his  own  prinoiplea,  thej-  arc  not  tho  primary  things  in  hia 
relation  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Thoy  are  ai(U,  they  are  ordinaneos 
prescribed  and  endowed,  when  rightly  partnkcn  of,  with  especial 
blessing;  they  are  rites  of  greet  eminence,  but  they  are  not  the 
Christijui  life  itself.  The  state  of  the  spirit,  (he  feelings  and  affectioiw 
of  the  Christian  man's  heart,  the  appropriation  of  the  Christinn  truths 
by  his  soul,  under  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  tho  vital  matter. 
All  ordiuancea  for  tho  Low  Churchmau  arc  ctubordinate  to  tho  con- 
dition of  his  sou]  it^lf,  and  are  valuable  only  in  so  ^  as  they  act  upon 
the  soul,  and  as  they  are  observed  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  tliet  on  tho  eticramcnt^  the  ma««  of  Low 
Churchmen  in  the  Church  of  England  do  not  speak  with  the  precision 
that  is  dcjtirable  for  their  own  consistency.  The  long  prevalence  in 
Christendom  of  the  High  Church  new  of  the  sacraments  has  left  a 
certain  trace  of  hesitation,  of  vagucnees,  of  dislike  to  speak  quite 
clearly,  which  cannot  bo  altogether  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  mystifi- 
cation. A  satisfactory  account  of  tlie  nature  of  the  Euchariel,  on  their 
own  principles,  is  a  most  rare  thing  amongst  the  Low  Churchmen. 
They  cannot  accept  fairly  and  honestly  the  High  Church  feeling  about 
this  ordinance  ;  hut  yet  they  ahrink  from  breaking  with  it  uUogether. 
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le  refiult  is  a  grwit  advaiitngo  for  their  opponents,  wlio  find  creu  ia 
the  Low  Church  school  it«df  foolings  on  which  to  work  for  oon verting 
diseiplos  to  tfaoir  own  creod.  Equally  prrplexed  ore  they  on  B&ptism. 
The  High  Church  view,  Ihnt  an  uncotisciciii!)  infant  »  day  old  is 
regeueratt'd  hy  CaptiHUi,  coutnuUcts  the  fundainental  idea  oi'  tho 
Low  Church  rtligiou  ilnclf.  Low  Churchmen  cannot  adopt  ihia  riew 
without  d-atuu^  to  be  Luvr  Churchmen.  If  the  sprinkling  of  water 
tnuuforms  uud  remoulds  tho  soul  of  a  ohild  destitute  of  all  lotclli- 
genco,  thoro  {»  an  ond  of  tho  conception  tltat  Christianity  is  purely 
a  Bpirituul  religion.  Tho  Low  ('hurehmcn  feci  the  certainty  of  this 
inforonco  profoundly,  and  consequently  thoy  deny  with  complete 
percmptoriucsa  that  infant  boptism  ti  altended  hy  regcnomtion. 
liut  this  denial  lands  tliem  in  a  double  difficulty.  In  tlio  tirst  pliKO, 
the  clergy  of  this  party  are  couipelled  by  the  words  of  the  Lilurgy 
to  call  a  baptixod  child  regenerated ;  and  they  have  no  eecape  from 
this  dilhculty  exoopting  by  attaching  a  special  and  uou-BcriptuTul 
seam  to  tlie  word  regeneration.  But,  accondly,  ihi>y  are  ht'svily 
proMted  by  tho  wordi  of  Scriptoro  ;  for  no  oompotent  iaterpretor  can 
doubt  that  baplinm  and  regeneration  are  associated  togetlier  in  tho 
liible.  Tlie  language  oi  the  ItiMe  is  against  tbera  ;  and,  on  their  own 
ground,  this  is  a  very  sore  perplexity.  There  ia  one  escape,  uud 
that  a  perfectly  effectual  one ;  but  they  are  unwilling  to  qvaU  them- 
selves of  its  asaiatance.  They  might  declare,  and  they  ought  to 
doularo,  that  infant  Iniptism  was  a  practice  unknown  to  the  ApostteB; 
that  not  only  does  the  New  Testumout  not  give  one  iiingle  oxpreuiiua 
which  plainly  and  ncxcteiarily  iniplit.-?!  ihut  iofuntis  were  buptixod  in 
tho  apostolical  churclics.  hut  that  it  can  bo  fairly  argued  irom  u  pmougs 
in  chap.  vii.  of  1  Corintbianfi  tiiat  mieh  a  pmctice  could  not  havo 
Axitted  at  Corinth.  The  recognition  that  tho  baptism  of  adults  wtu 
the  only  bnptism  known  to  the  Aposllee  would  clear  every  difliciilty 
on  this  point  out  of  the  wuy  of  the  IjOw  Churchmen.  It  ia  natural 
that  tho  sacred  writers  should  BfjBume  that  men  who,  at  great  woridly 
sacrifice,  not  free  from  risk  of  life,  came  forward  to  profois  the 
Christian  faith  by  a  solemn  initiatory  rile,  poHscjiaed  the  fbime  of 
mind  which  that  fact  implied — that  Ihcy  were  honctttly  chuugod 
and  reoowed  beings.  And  then  it  would  bo  cosy  to  pass  on  to  tho 
oooolu-iion  that  the  b«tptismal  sorrice  of  the  Church  of  England  hot 
been  constructed  on  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
ombnn'nssmoat  has  prooeedod  not  from  a  mistaken  view  of  baptism, 
but  from  the  uppHcaliou  of  worda  used  by  Scripture  of  an  adult  person 
to  an  unconscious  aud,  so  to  say,  miudlcsa  infant. 

But  there  rvmaius  one  carduial  point  more  in  tho  religion  of  Low 
Qiarohmon,  and  must  critical  it  \s.  Their  religion  is  built  on  the 
roToUtioiL  contained  in  tho  Bible.    This  is  their  one  solo  and  p«n- 
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mount  Hutliorlly  for  every  duty,  ovtrj'  feeling,  erwj  doctriii^  evsr 
practice.  Tha  cjuealion  &1  once  arises,  How  is  tlie  BUile  to  bo  intai^ 
pretedP  Tbe  Itible  is  written  in  cicul  lungtiages;  tlio  flteteof  sooiafy 
vhich  existifl  Kt  tfao  aersral  tiroes  trhm  it  was  wnttieu  luu*  utterly 
psaacd  nway.  Moreorer,  ibe  Bible  is  not  framnl  in  a  few  philoftupkirAl 
and  general  propoeitiona.  It  is  essentially  a  history  of  fncts,  minglod 
vitk  IcttoTH,  und  wlint  may  bo  called  oonveraaticnu;  and  tboM 
neoeasarily  abound  in  ev^ry  kind  of  historioal  and  domoBtif  allusiaiu. 
It  in  n  book  rraembliug  in  form  the  work  of  soma  claBHcal  aathor ; 
ond  (.'oiifeMedly  many  of  the  iufctrumtait»  applied  1«  o]i«iiiig-  out  the 
muutiiug  of  a  Qreek  or  i^utin  writtT  must  nctttssarily  l>i"  cmployi^d  in 
determining  the  senrn  of  the  ntteraocM  of  Scripture.  Thm  Loir 
Cburchm«n  then  bavo  tbe  stronj^est  intereit,  as  tana  who  f<>und  their 
religion  on  the  doclaration?  of  a  book  written  in  a  dead  Inngunge,  and 
involving  numerous  questionii  vf  history,  to  cultivate  Kbolnraliip  to 
the  utmotd,  to  bring  all  its  resoun-M  to  bear  on  the  cxplomtiun  of 
the  aacred  orack.  and  by  its  help  to  place  beforu  tho  mixloru  world. 
na  far  oa  poeaiblc,  tbc  exuct  circumBtuoixt)  under  whicb  Cfariatiiinity 
W1U  revtuilttl  to  man.  and  tlio  true  nature  of  its  tomrbin;;;.  bnt, 
imfoi'tunjitoly,  it  it  precisely  on  thta  fuudamcDtel  point  that  Lovr 
Cbun^bnim  are  deplorably  weak.  And  this  vrvaknew,  wo  are  fimly 
penuadod,  is  the  most  powerful  i-ou^i- of  tW  greater  succexa  which 
High  CTiurcbuien  of  lute  yoars  have  obtaiu<<d  in  iuflucnciuj:^  the 
minds  of  tbi*  educated  claaaea.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  stiuggla 
which  (Mgendcn-d  the  Reformntion  produeed  effix-ts  wbifb  last  down 
to  tlio  prCHL-nt  hour.  It  wu  a  oonLcHt  bctwix'n  uutliority  uud  private 
judgment  cxcrctBcd  in  the  interpret-ation  of  Scripture,  between  tho 
uChurcb  and  tho  Uiblc.  The  ICofonncrs,  conseqiicotly,  took  up  tfao 
position  of  uri  iiifulliblo  Jlible  o\'or  against  an  infullibk!  (.'bureb.  They 
irare,  l^  tho  very  uaturo  of  the  eonflii't,  Xorcud  1o  etand  on  en  inspinxt 
and  unerring  Bible.  The  t'onilxit  was  too  vehement  to  allow  x>i'  tlimr 
considering  what  efiectci  uu  improvtxl  Kcbolurabip  luigbC  create  un 
tile  Tienr  to  be  taken  of  tlie  contents  of  the  sacred  Tolume ;  indeed 
ita  perfect  inspiratiita  wos  a  teuct  bebl  by  bU  tbe  diitputants.  To  a 
Church  which  was  reprcscnt<-d  a«  ftill  of  (vror  a  Itible  was  opposed  in 
whidi  pcrpleswl  mortals  woidd  find  unerring  truth.  Their  int^- 
lectoal  and  religious  iKiisitions  oombined  to  por[>etuate  Ibis  feoting 
amongst  Low  Cburclunen.  The  aaproroo  in^pinition  :ind  infallibility 
of  the  Ilible  has  been  for  tbem  a  doctrine  wliiuh  tbey  havo  clang 
to  with  the  itlino^t  teuacity  as  tbc  very  fouudntiuu  of  their  relij^on. 
Hut  unhappily  this  tenet  is  nut  as  pritL-ticully  defensible  as  it  is 
logically  valuiible  fui-  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the  Bible.  Tbo 
progress  of  aoholarsbip  and  historical  inquiry  hna  raiaod  many  novel 
'qoQgtioiu  rcapecting  tho  Bible  as  well  as  otba-  oaedent  reooida  ttnd 
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Bisiories ;  and  tlic  perfect  literal  accwracj  of  rvcry  Htateraent  in  tbc 
Scripture  haa  not  been  al^e  to  suslain  itself.  Sach  %  procete  lias  lieen 
oiiuDeuily  UDonufortablo  for  Low  QtuichaaeiL  Tha  Ut^  vf  studying 
faoTr*  iVr  a  particular  dcclarattoa  ia  Scripture  is  Mirect,  iti^^tpflj)  of 
rccciTing  it  with  nbiolule  aubtnisnoti,  is  fall  of  pain  and  diHicully 
for  them-  II  overtfarowA  their  l^eorr  o(  ploiary  and  notsring 
inipiration,  in  vhich  they  found  KfCt  both  inteUootaaUy  and  spiritually. 
It  Mods  tliem  vrandcring  on  an  ooean  in  vrbidli  they  do  not  perceve 
any  havf  n.  It  in  easy  to  qnote  a  text,  and  have  done  with  aU  dttspate ; 
bat  to  i>Iacc  doctrino  on  a  bans  of  tiroek  scbolsrsbip,  historicsul 
inreati^tion,  and  gcuecal  learning,  generabes  ixtt  them  unoertainty. 
and  uncortuinty  as  to  the  tntcrprotatioD  of  tbc  Bible  it  •  perpetual 
chuUengo  to  their  r^Ugton. 

The  rcMult  lias  bnen  obvious  to  all  the  vorld.  The  Low  Cbordinaeai 
hnTu  (diTunk  from  the  application  of  thoir  own  prinetple.  T^cy  haw 
not  encouragui  the  cultivn-lion  of  scholarship  and  odirr  inHtronients 
of  inteqntilation.  The}-  have  held  olose  to  the  axioai  of  plenary 
inspiration,  and  of  the  obrionsnces  of  the  sense  of  twripturo  to  thi> 
'oniottered  onderstanding.  Henoc  they  bare  reared  low  learned  man 
for  many  years  pajst.  \Vben  en  Arnold  sprung  up  aniau^st  ihom, 
and  set  ap  u  manly  and  yot  profoundly  Cbnatisu  method  of  intirrpro- 
totion,  tbu  largt.>»t  M>t-lion  of  thevn,  the  i^Tsngulicals,  afesailed  him 
with  oontuiiicly.  T!iL-y  stund  uloof  from  every  form  of  biblical 
oriliciam  doaon-ingr  the  name,  and  thereby  have  jJoced  thmndraa 
in  direct  nuU^uiem  with  the  intdloctoal  movement  of  oar  ag«. 
Scholara,  liiKtorinns,  and  litcniry  men.  geooroUy^  baTo  found  no 
sympathetic  fodlagf  amongst  them.  Uenco  theip*  lottc  the  support  of 
nnturnl  allicH  [Kwulinrly  fitlt-d  to  KtiKluin  all  that  \s  gound  and  valuable 
in  their  religioo.  TI10  admiiui^  th<nr  thus  git-v  to  their  opjiuuents 
is  incredible;  for,  at  a  period  when  intcUoduol  lifis  is  so  powctrfid, 
toalioaututlieeynipinthy  uf  the  g;<?ncral  body  of  thinkiDg  nndedocntcd 
men  is  to  thnuft  one's  iwli'  into  iho  background,  itnd  to  loee  the  lead 
in  the  worid.  Such  a  poaitioD  is  ttdl  of  danger  for  rcdigioii  itself;  ibr 
wliut  can  be  moM  dioastvous  than  to  ctY-iite  an  impression  that  Chris- 
tianity in  ut  vananoo  with  knowledge,  ami  thought,  and  intollecl  ^  Tliis 
statu  uf  the  Ijow  Church  community  is  the  great  peril  and  nisfurtunu 
of  our  day-  The  Giiri»tian  religuia  i>^  the  Ira*  nUgton ;  and  scarcoly 
uoald  any  fair  mind  deny  that  iho  Low  Qhsvefapen  bare  nghtly 
apprehended  the  main  uharactur  uiid  spirit  of  the  revciJod  Word ;  and 
yet  thoy  proolaim  to  ill  aunkind  that  they  ore  oJraid  of  the  scholarly 
oxamination  of  the  sBored  oracle !  Tber  are  uTerwhelmed  by  ueolo- 
gians,  and  h  iMorical  tlieani)tis  and  rationalisen ;  they  j^iudder  ut  tbe 
haroc  tliey  are  t*iiAi»ig  with  ancient  opininni>;  but  they  do  not  study 
how  to  answer  them.     The  H  igh  Churchmen  are  oppreaaed  with  fiir 
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Ibh  perplfxitv  in  this  very  ^rave  luutt^r.  Thv  Bible  \*  not  tfaeir 
oidJnuTy  tlwiilliug-plnct).  Tii<.-ir  uiiiia  occujjalion  Is  not  the  explana- 
tion of  tcata.  The  Scripture  for  thorn  iji  uot  tlic  sole  fountiun  of 
trutb.  Oau  of  Ibc  ^reulcst  utiafactionB  tbey  obtain  from  their 
roligioa  ia  tlio  com])anitLTfi  tocurity  thoy  nctiuirc  ugtuii«t  Uic  emlwr- 
nuemento  wbich  ordinarily  nttend  the  inlcrpntttttion  of  the  Bible. 
Tbcj  posiOKs  an  infaUiblc  int«rprotor;  uul  it  can  alwnye  defend 
dogma,  whateTPr  scholars  or  in6dclfl  may  uy.  Ilcnco  ihey  are  uot 
generally  hostile  to  learning  and  ircholarehip ;  for  when  these  go 
wtoDg.  they  have  a  remedy  to  oorrect  the  evil.  Many  Higb  Church- 
men hare  shon-o  a  freedom  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture  whitUi 
wotdd  have  tcrriOcd  Low  Cliurchmcn :  for  the  former,  aa  tbcy  oU^^ 
poflsess  B  giiido  who  knows  the  way,  and  will  never  let  them  wnnder 
&r  from  it ;  whilst  the  latter  have  no  other  j^ido  at  all  but  tSi'xn  very 
interpretation  of  the  authority  ^m  which  tbey  derive  every  portion 
of  ihpir  religion. 

])ut  let  ua  nut  he  mlHunderstood.     We  do  not  for  an  instant  deore 
to  iminuato  that  Ijow  Churcbmen  are  unable  to  defend  tbo  religion 
of  the  Bible.     Such  an  opinion  would  bu  tantamount  to  a  belief  that 
Chri^^tionity  Is  incapable  of  maintainin}*  ilself  before  the  tribtuxal  of 
intelligeaee ;  iii  other  wordii,  that  it  ii^  a  superstition,  and  not  the 
true  and  revealed  religion.     Such  a  belief  is  not  oura.     'We  hoM 
firmly  the  directly  opposite  faith.     We  say  that  the  ovideiices  of 
Christianity  tire  soitod   and  trustworthy,  and  utill  more,    that    an 
ordinary  and   uneducated  mind  can   interpret  much  of  the  Bible 
rightly,  aud  can  extract  from  it  the  pith  and  kernel  of  the  diviuc 
teaching.     Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  the  Low  Churchmen 
hold  their  grottiid    under  difficulties ;  that  thej'  are  not  up  to  tho 
rei{uirementa  of  our   tiiue  ;  that   their   power  to  meet  difficult    but 
inevitable  quentioiiH  i.^  below  the  Htandard  of  the  actual  development 
of  iutcUcct  and  knowledge ;  and  tlmt  confiequKiitly  they  fail  to<i  often 
to  explain   difiicultics  and  to  luilinfy  maay  inquiring  mindii.     The 
oGToct  of  this  intellectual  and  literary  weakacna  is  to  driro  numbers 
into  tho  camp  of  the  lligh  Churchmen,  for  there  doubt  is  silenced,  if 
not  solved;  and  multitude!)  exist  who  delibL'ratL'Iy  prefer  to  plaoe 
tiisnuelvefl  in  the  handa  of  an  authority  which  speaku  in  a  toue  of 
CoiHidenoe  and  self-asserf  icm,  than  eiidea\our  to  work  out  for  them- 
Bclves  a  well-rmisunod  u.ssurance  by  procrs.-ws  ol'  thought  and  iavesti- 
gotion  and  intellectual  judgment.     Many  feci  that  they  tiro  not  equal 
to  (ho  execution  of  nuch  a  tutdi.      Professional  aid,  an  iuteiprobor 
who  undertaken  to  do  the  whole  of  the  thinking,  an  oroclo  which 
pronounoos  itself  infalliblo,  and  bids  the  doubting  inquirer  trust  it 
for  result*,  brings  uoBpeukublo  comfort.     High  Churchmen  poesBss 
the  priest;  they  place  upon  him  the  reHpousibihty  of  undbrataudiiig 
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tho  matter.  If  infidels  or  hereticg  ask  perplexing  questions,  they 
fall  liarmless  irom  the  backs  of*  tbe  High  C'bureh  lait}*.  The  pricel, 
they  tbitik,  knows  uli  about  it;  he  bos  the  Churcb  to  full  buck  upon. 
"Why  then  torment  one's  aoU"  with  inabilitii'  to  luiswor  dociriiiul,  any 
more  than  legal,  mediciil,  or  scientific  qitcstions  't  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  system  which  can  deal  n-itb  intetlectuol  difficulties  by 
such  a  method,  enjoys  some  considerable  practical  adTuntngeg  in 
addressing  the  multitude  of  wluch  every  society  is  composod. 

Such,  in  geaural  terms,  i»  what  we  have  culled  the  Retigiou  of  tbe 
Pible ;  let  us  turn  now  to  tbe  Religion  of  the  Cburcb.  Wo  at  once 
enter  into  u  new  bind.  A  new  utniospbcre  uf  thouglit  prcacnts  itaelf 
— now  idcaA  ond  new  priuciples.  A  now  way  of  looking  at  tbo 
Christiuu  faith,  a  new  axpcct  of  Christianity,  both  objectively — as 
nccomplitthing  the  solvation  of  man — ajid  sobjoctively — (u  incidcating 
now  modes  of  fooling  and  tbitiking.  Anoth^-r  nutbority  rnisc!*  its 
hood  as  concuiTcnl  with  tbe  Bible ;  a  ».'coud  tiourco  of  truth  plac«e 
itself  side  by  side  with  the  words  of  Cbriat  and  the  teaching  of  Hi* 
Apostles.  ^Va  wo  have  alivady  slated,  this  religion  does  not  profess 
to  super»cdc  Ihu  Bible.  It  is  a  form  of  Christianity,  and  bus  no 
coasoious  dcdirc  to  overrule  tbo  solemn  uttorunces  of  its  Foundor,  or 
to  stand  in  contradiction  with  the  proccpU  of  those  who  nro  acknow- 
ledgod  as  the  oompaniooii  and  oontidaiits  of  tbo  Lord.  Wo  di^laim 
every  iniiinuntion  that  it  seeks  to  disparage  fb«  Huprt^me  authority  of 
Cbriat.  Its  dirergonce  from  the  other  system  lira  in  l;he  diHeTent 
construction  it  places  on  tbe  declared  will  and  prt»uniable  aim  of  the 
ono  common  and  divine  Koander.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  aa  a  fact 
that  this  reUgion  occupies  itaelf  far  leas  with  the  actual  wonli*  of  the 
J-iord  and  flis  Apostles  than  with  tbe  interpretation  put  ui»n  thorn 
by  the  Cburcb,  or  rather  witli  the  mipcrstrvcture  of  opinion  vbich 
has  been  reared  by  the  Church  upon  their  language.  It  is,  wo  do 
not  say  theoretically,  but  practicidly,  not  with  the  voice  of  tbe  Lord, 
but  with  the  voice  of  the  Cburcb,  that  the  religion  of  tba  Church 
cliiofiy  occupies  itself.  What  the  Church  has  said  first  occurs  to 
the  minds  of  it«  members ;  tbe  firat  thought,  both  as  to  belief  and 
practice,  is.  What  has  the  Church  pronounced  ?  The  teaching  of 
Cbriat,  in  thi^  religion,  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  believer  not  directly 
ftcxa  His  own  words,  but  indirectly  through  the  inemning  u&sigued 
to  tbem  by  the  Church.  Tbe  Church  is  interposed  between  tbo 
Saviour  and  tliu  soul  of  mau  ;  this  is  tho  ono  central  idcu,  tbo  ver^* 
essence  and  principle  of  the  religion  of  tho  Church. 

It  is  not  potiaiblc  to  exaggerate  in  words  tho  onormoosnees  of  tbo 
task  of  making  good  so  vast  a  proposition.  That  in  the  region  of 
actual  tact,  the  coDcepttoD  of  the  Church  genorntea  a  religion  radi- 
cally difibront  in  kind  and  nature  from  what  we  have  termed  tbe 
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religion  of  tli«  Bible,  no  High  Churchman  vill  dwputo.     Tkc^  flT« 
cenentially  diffbrcnt  Kystcms  for  the  regulation  of  n>Hg'ifmi)  UCb  oo 
earth.     Without  tho  xpccia)  orgnnijEAtion  of  ihn  Churph,  r«-li|*ion  u 
ref^rJed  by  ft  High  Churchman  an  a  maimed,  wrab,  amd  imperfect 
Chriftiiaoity.     It  standa  immeasiimbl^  beluw  tlie  Church  system,  aoi 
only  an  »  fonn  of  thinking  and  feelln?.  hut  yot  more  so  na  »  partahcr 
in  tho  BuhHtflnliiil  niid  objecti've  henetits  uf  Chrtstianitr.     To  dnzlsre 
Ihut  the  religion  which  fotmds  itself  on  tho  words  of  the  one  oomnMUt 
Loml  and  of  Ilia  conf(MEi«dly  tn»pir«l  apostles,  and  adtnita  of  no 
collateral  iiutlionty  nr  condition,  is  in<»imp1eta  and  inferior,  ia  mimi- 
featly  to  bring  ngainjit  it  an  objection  of  immense  magnitude  ;  and  it 
ia  n  matter  n>  rital  to  at!  the  greateat  interects  of  humanity,  tlint  it 
justifies  the  demand  of  the  most  cirar  and  irrefnigalile  prnof  in  its 
Bupport.    Tho  ChristUui  revelation,  no  one  disputes,  profisMs*  to 
sMwmpIish  the  Balvation  of  men  by  raeans  of  certain  fact«,  and  tho 
OFMtion  of  a  eertiiin  atuto  of  mind.     Those  who  h'lld  to  the  reli^ioB 
of  the  Bible,  find  those  facta  in  the  Bible,  and  aiBrm  tJiat  that  eteto 
of  mind,  thf»e   uflWtions,  can  be  fully  and  rightly  devi*loped  bv 
imbibing  the  tcarhing  there  found.     That  such  a  result  ih  impossibkt 
no  High  Churchman  will  nearcely  Teatum  to  deny ;  nor  vriJl  hi) 
OBBily  haKord  the  assertion  that  the  evidence  of  these  facta  cunnot  be 
wtftblififaed  without  appeal  to  tho  Church,  in  th«  etrictly  technical 
wnw  of  the  terra.    Aevertheleas,  ho  superadds  a  epecial  macbinciy 
in  the  Bible  ;  he  affinnA  tliat  tho  fuels  of  CliristiaDily  cannot   be 
rightly  appropriiilwl  except  thrnugh  ths  channel  of  a  speaol  agent^. 
He  griinta  to  the  liow  Churchman  that  they  both  poweaa  thti  sanM 
facts ;  but  he  nddn  tfant  the  IjOW  Churchman,  by  not  acc^ting  a. 
particular  machinery,  faiU  to  appropriate  fnllvt  if  indctd  he  iXufn  nob 
loM  altogether  the  entire  benefit  of  the«e  facta.     The  chum  is  of  the 
most  pontivc  nature ;  it  pretenda  to  sometfaing  specific  ;  undeniablr, 
then,  tho  enlin*  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  bim  n-ho  makes  the  L-lairo. 
That  proof,  mm-eover,  must  be  positive  likewiae.    It  will  not  aoffice  to 
allege  that   the  agency  claimed  may  be  well  founded;  it  must  faa 
demunst rated  by  exclusive  and  c<inclu?«ivt-  eviJuuec  to  bu  established, 
or  it  is  a  miwhicToua  fiction.     The  Church  in  ita  Bpeeiul  itcnsc  most 
bo  fts  certain  as  tho  Bible,  or  it  is  nothing  at  all  as  a  coneurrtsit 
authority.     The  Bible,  for  all  Christians,  ia  confmaMlly  the  depOKttary 
of  revelation  :  if  the  same  propositian  cnnnot  be  proved  reitpectin^ 
tho  Church,  no  decree  or  decision  of  the  Cbunh  can  he  anylbing  but 
tlio  utterance  of  fallible  men,  and  of  a  society  resting  on  privute 
judgment  only. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  primary  ncccssiiy  for  thoac  vho  uphold 
the  religion  of  the  Church  to  dcmoualrate  it«  nature  and  it--^  authority. 
Without  such  a  demonstration,  carried  out  upon  the  principica  of 
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Chrislaanity  and  of  logic,  they  are  novfaere :  the  religion  of  tlic  Bibtc, 
without  aJiy  coucuirent  nuthoritr,  cither  of  ruvelatitm  or  itiittpntta- 
tioQ,  beoouuM  the  one  ouly  truo  Christian  rcli^ou.  The  Brst  step  in  the 
proccM  mufit  neoossarily  bo  a  tttatcmcnt  of  the  proportion  which  has 
to  ba  proved:  the  Church  inu»t  be  dofinod.  Now,  where,  wc  iwtt,  is 
a  prcciao  und  udi^quato  (iLifiuition  of  lhe  Church  to  be  found  araongst 
English  Uigh  Chm-chmen — one  which  meets  all  the  rcqiuremeuts 
of  their  cue,  which  funushes  them  with  a  positire  basis  on  which  to 
found  clainut  u»  to  government,  dii!<cipliDc,  eoutrol,  und,  ahovo  uU, 
doctrine  ?  Wo  have  ncrer  aeen  any  auch  definition ;  but  wc  go 
farther,  and  wo  wy  that  no  such  definition  is  possible  within  tho 
Anglican  eommuuion.  None  such,  wc  affirm,  has  been  framod,  aod 
one  sncll  caa  ovor  bo  fmmed.  It  is  imposidble  to  put  words  together 
Bhall  state,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  the 
religion  of  the  Chorcli  within  the  Church  of  Kngland  what  the 
Church  la;  in  whom  its  ^verument  really  resides;  what  specific 
persons  have  the  right,  by  auth(»-ity  derived  fi-om  the  Founder 
of  the  religion,  to  dot4?rniinf>  doctrin.? ;  in  what  conaists  rebellion 
against  the  Church ;  what,  in  u  word,  is  the  positive  and  definite 
ooBstitation  of  the  society  cont'd  Church.  AVe  never  met  with  on 
English  Uigh  Churchman  who  could  answer  the  question  witliout 
blowing  up,  on  bis  principles,  tho  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  England.  So  the  question  romuins  unanswered,  but  the  High 
Church  Confedwatiott  goes  on  uU  the  same  with  the  help  of  vague 
and  ouleum  ooinmoaplacefl.  A  civil  societ}*,  a  nation  cuu  nuiintatn 
itself  easily  without  posseseiag  any  precise  tlieory  of  government,  or 
of  ibu  Hoorco  and  extent  of  its  uhliguf  ions.  CitiTcns  livn  in  the  snmo 
country',  and  the  law  rrache:s  them  without  difficulty  or  challenge; 
but  what  is  a  religioua  society  which  can  give  no  account  of  its 
principlu  uf  union,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  niithority  which  is  ezer- 
ciiod  over  its  members  Y  The  bond  of  such  an  ossociation  can  taily 
bo  a  sentiment,  not  a  rational  and  intelligible  principle ;  and  each 
and  such  only — wo  spmk  with  no  wish  t«  give  ofiFence — ia  High 
ChurchieiQ,  ur  the  religion  uf  thu  Churu-h,  in  its  social  aspect,  within, 
the  Church  of  England.  But  the  High  Churchman  will  reply : — 
"  The  Cliurcb  has  its  root  In  thi-  Bible ;  it  is  an  institniinn  founded 
by  Christ  Ilunsclf.  No  ptirty  denies  that  there  is  a  Church."  This 
is  m;  but  tho  diifcrcnco  of  position  here  between  tho  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Church  is  wide  as  the  poles  asunder. 
It  is  a  question  of  interprelnttou.  The  Low  Charuhman  laboors 
under  no  difficulty  as  to  precision  and  ctijamQea  of  statement.  For 
him  the  Church  is  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers  of  every 
kind,  distributed  into  many  wicielies,  each  with  its  own  particular 
form  of  government  and  its  own  determinations  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
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ctpliDe.    It  ia,  in  the  eloquent  ]ans:iia^  of  Mr.   Liddon  quoUd 
aboT*,  *'tlie  totality  of  regenerated  eouU."    The  non-IIigh  Chordi' 
man   udmiU,   as    evoiy   Chiistiaii    necessarily    ackiiowletlffci*,     that 
ChriMinnily  is  not  a  group  ai  scientific  Fitat4,>mcnts  held  iii<tividiiaUr, 
M  eheinical  or  other  Hcientific  knowledge  may  he  held  by  every 
chemist  personally  without  (he  slightest  organic  connection  'witb  any 
other  chcniiiit.    It  in  ii  mode  of  lift;,  ntvesMtrily  creating  and  su^t-aining 
relations  with  other  brother  Cbriatians,  and  thereby  combining-  them 
into  an  organic  society  ^th  a  fitting  tnaohiner}'  of  govemnicut  uod 
discipline.     All  those  societies,  ideally  conceived,  form  ono  f'hurcli ; 
and,  (xinHecjuently,  the  word  Cliurch  is  a  generic  tenn  expressing  the 
totality  of  individual  Ohristians,  however  »ocrially  diKtriliuted    into 
different  eommunitien.    It  giithcrM  thrm  into  a  generic  whole,  viewed 
in  their  relation  to  the  ono  Ilcnd,  Christ.  Themis  no  want  of  pre<nsiou 
in  this  Tiew.     It  may  Iw  erroneous,  no  doubt;  the  High  ChurchmaQ 
has  a  |}erf<.*ct  right  to  assail  It  haely;  but  it  has  one  quality  n-Kich 
is  totally  absent  in  tho  Bvatom  of  the  English  upholder  of  the  religion 
of  the  Clmrch.     It  specifics  in  phiiu  language  il«  meaning.      Tho 
highest  High  Churehmau,  on  tho  contnm",  within  the  Church  of 
England,  Is  absolutely  unable  to  state  precisely  what  the  Church  in ; 
he  is  iucupublo  of  putting  forward  u  dofinito  projiosilion  oa  to  tho 
natnre  nt' tlie  body  from  which  h«  dcri%'c»(  the  uuthorily  for  what  i» 
to  be  bcIicTod  and  practiced.    The  usual  reeource  of  a  High  Church- 
man under  pressure  of    inquiry  is  to  call  the   Church   n    societ}* 
atlministered  by  officers  iijtpoiiiled  by  a  perpetual  miewesion  throngh 
the  imposition   of  epiBcopal   hands.     He  appeals  to  Scripture ;  he 
points  to  llie  three  orders  of  the  ministry  avtuully  exitsttng  in   thp 
apofttolic  tigc ;  he  shows  that  those  officers  ruled  the  Churcbt  und 
then  ho  infertt  that  thin  mothoil  of  udminiirt ration  was  designed  to  be 
perpetual,  nnd  that  the  benefit*  conferred  by  tho  Christian  ministry 
vere  osclvifivcly  limited  to  officers  designated  imder  this  iortn.      But 
be  doeii  not  obtain  a  dolinition  of  tho  Church  by  this  reply.    Waiving 
tho  arduous  problem  of  demount  rot  iiig  thot  a  single  tnslituliuu  of 
Church  gtiVL-rnnieiit  existed  in  tho  diiys  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet,  more, 
that  if  such  can  he  showu  to  have  existed  de  /ado,  it  waa  mado  an 
unchnngciiblc  polity,  binding  on  all  ugc^' — waiving  ihi»,  we  eay,  tho 
English  IligU  Churchman  has  not  oscupcd  fi-oui  the  impombility  of 
so  defiaiing  tho  Catholic  Church  iipon  what  ore  called  Church  prio- 
ciplcs  OS  to  include  within  it  tho  Church  of  England.     Tbcro  aro 
eevcral   actually  existing   societies   employing   a  ministry   unchal- 
lengeable on  tho  score  of  apostolical   orders.     They   aro  dintinot 
aooietics — a.'i   rlislinci  as  nations   in  the  civil  world.     Thoy  hare 
separate  and,  uu  vital  points,  contradictory  forms  of  goveniDicnt. 
Thoir  legislatures  vuiy  from  despotism  down  to  republlcauidm  j  thoir 
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VWt/i^  arc  anything  but  idontical.     Eocli  refuses  tu  be  booed  in  any 
way,  cither  as  to  doctrine  or  admin istrflti on,  by  the  dedatoos  of  any 
other.      Tliey  possess  every  conceivable  characterisUo  of  Beparate 
■ocicticH ;  they  agree  on  one  point  only — they  accept  a  common  form 
of  appoiiitiiiL-nt  (i>  ihv  ininialry  ;  and  by  laying  down  th&  necessity  of 
thin  fonu  being  uontiuued  through  these  who  hare  passed  through 
it,  they  practically  create  a  general  caste,  out  of  which  they  aiHrm  the 
Church  oiHc«rs  must  be  ta^en.     Dut  these  officers  may  differ,  and 
do  (liSer,  in  ovory  other  respect  but  the  form  of  their  appointment, 
as  widely  and  as  essentially  as  monarchs  nxe  distinct  in  civil  govem- 
meat.  although  all  partaking  of  the  quality  of  monarchy.     It  ih  per- 
fectly open  to  Dr.  Colenso  and  a  couple  of  otlier  bi&hops  to  institute  a 
Bew  society  which  shall  hare  every  church  attribute  of  governmeiLt. 
The  Artans,  as  to  the  detinilion  of  Church,  were  as  good  Churchmen 
aa  the  orthodox.     Wilh  auoh  fuels  before  him,  we  ask  the  Eaglish 
,  Churchman  tu  declare  precisely  and  intelligibly  what   is   the  (me 
Catholic  Church.     Is  it  the  Church  of  England  P  if  not,  then  which 
of  the  othcra  P  and  what  bc-comcs  of  Ihc  Church  of  England  under 
(that  Huppoaition  ?     Suppose  the  one  Church  to  bo  thoOrcvk  Church, 
(is  the  Church  of  England  the  some  society  with  the  Qrcck  Church  ? 
[Has  ftho  the  Aamo  I'ailh  ?     AViU  she  accept  every  command   and 
^declaration  which  the  Greek  bishops  utter  ?     The  proposition  is  so 
r  preponterous  that  no  Hine  man  could  affirm  it.     It  is  intellectually 
tinipossible  to  define  these  societies  as  one  Church,  except  generically, 
I  or  cIsQ  by  asserting  that  the  oneness  of  these  distinot  Moieties  con- 
latsta  in  their  having  the  one  common  condition  of  employing  officers 
perpetuated  from  the  Aponllc-t  by  one  common  form  of  ordination. 
This  being  so,  the  true  definition  of  the  Church,  on  pure  Churoh 
By  wilt   bn  obtained   by  supplementing  the  words  of  Mr. 
and  dedning  "  the  Church  as  the  collective  mass  of  re- 
rgenerated   and   cpiscopally  otticered   sonls."       No   doubt  that  the 
iKnglisli  High    (Jburchmnn   hereby   makes  a  gain  of  limitation  as 
iBgoinst   the  Low   Churchman,   but  it  is  a  T«ry  poor  one  indeed. 
,Tho  latter — wo  omit  her©  all  consideration  of  doctrine  —  makes 
Church   the  aggregate   of  all    Christian   societies;    the    Uigh 
chman  restricts  its  comprehensiveness  down  to  the  aggregate  of 
iftU  episcopally-officcred  ouDmunities.     Rat  he  stands  on  the  same 
(ground,  only  somewhat  narrower:  ho  bnilds  on  the  mmc  principle. 
lllis  Church,  proci&i-ly  us  the  Church  of  the  reJigiou  uf  the  Bible,  ia 
■  not  one  viaiblo  and  single  society;   it  is  only  a  gcnuric  term — a 
name  for  a  group  of  thorotigblv  independent  Churches  which  appoint 
■their  officers  witli  a  particular  form.     He  has  put  forth  no  delinition 
of  the  Church  in  his  sanse  of  the  term.     The  Episcopal  Churches  of 
Bomc,  of  Kusaia,  of  America,  of  England,  axe  no  mora  one  than  the 
VUL.  X.  z 
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Churclies  of  Bomc,  of  Prcsbjic-riiui  Scotland,  or  of  Ibe  TVf 
are  one.  Tbe  Catholic  Cburcli  is  ^uuply  for  the  Kngiish 
Oborvhman  the  totality  of  Churohm  vhicb  uw  bUbnp^,  priests,  ani! 
deaootiH,  but  which  may  hsTQ  aasignod  to  thorn  every  conceivable 
variety  of  gorcrnment,  If^xlation,  womhip,  nnd  diRcipline. 

fiat  thif)  is  not  all.  This  very  form  of  Episcopal  ordioBtko 
preasce  on  tho  Anglican  with  sore  dt^rcse.  It  ia  now  acknowledged 
almost  univermlly  by  echolarfl  that  only  two  ordem  of  ininisterts  the 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopal,  and  the  Diaconal,  appeared  in  tlio  New 
Teatainont.  Even  the  Roinun  Cathnlicx  admit  the  original  identitr 
of  the  blihop  with  the  preaWter,  "Wo  will  not  ar^e  the  point ;  it 
Is  mifficient  to  refer  our  reader*  to  Br.  Lightfoot's  recent  "•  OotD> 
mentari,'  (in  tlic  Philippiana,"  wliero  ho  boa  exhaaKtixt  tbe  discnmon 
with  eminent  moderation,  learning,  and  socceas.  The  remit*  bov- 
ever,  of  his  inTeetigation  cuuscii  no  eraharrafismcnt  to  tho  Roman 
Catholic.  Hie  poeitioa  ia  alwuys  theoretically  strong.  The  Church, 
bo  proclaims,  i«  the  one  socit-ty  ruled  from  and  by  St.  Foter'f 
suGceasorB  at  the  centre  of  goTomment,  Rome;  and  that  Cbiirch 
enjoys  the  poirer  of  developing  truth,  as  it  pnrsuca  its  course  tbroagh 
ages.  Thus  it  has  developed  the  two  original  orders  uf  the  minifEtry 
into  three  ;  and  tho  legitimacy  of  this  act  cannot  be  impugned 
agaiiitit  the  Komaniats  on  the  ground  of  theory.  It  is  othLTwitte  witb 
the  unhappy  Anglican.  We  arc  at  &  loss  to  conceive  how  he  obtains 
hia  divine  institution  of  bishops.  He  can  procure  it  from  the  Ohtucb 
only — that  is,  from  a  body  whieh  ho  cannot  construct  withmit  tbe 
pre-existing  datum  of  Epiacopaey.  TTe  see  no  ewxipe  from  tho 
difficulty. 

But  the  Anglicjin  High  Churchman  may  still  reply,  that  if  it  iaj 
impootiiblu  for  him  to  define  the  Church  us  one  society,  ai  any  rata ' 
ho  powcescs  a  ministry  to  which  supernal  ural   powers  have  been 
asngned,  and  that  a  clergy  founded   on   the  apostolical   suooeeeioa 
can  confer  gifts  and  beneBtA  on  Christians  which  lie  beyond  the 
nnge  of  Preabytcrlan  or  any  other  form  of  Church  officers.     It  iaj 
perfectly  open,  intellectually,  to  the  Anglican  to  put  forward  sucli' 
aprclcnaioQ.  He  i«  entitled  toDsaert  that  the  Pounder  of  Christiaaity, 
by  a  supreme  act  of  authority,  did  attach  special  advantages  to 
binietiy  which    ahould  be  appointed  under  a  speoified  form.      It^ 
IwooMM,  then,  a  question  of  evidence.     We  are  thiin  brocght  to  tlio 
accond  clement  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  m  contradistinguiahod 
from    tho  religion   of  tho  Bible,  tho  (juality  of  theeo  respeotiTO 
religiona  ;  the  nature  of  the  Rcrvice  which  Christiani^,  as  rei«pec- 
tirely  worked  out  by  each,  rcnden*  to  mankind.     Both  religions' 
agree  in  the  cardinal  truth,  that  man  is  saved  by  Christ,  and  by 
Chriet  alone;  but  their  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  salva* 
tioa  is  effected  difler  most  materially.    Objectively,  both  Btand  oa  i 
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tho  sacrifioa  of  tJio  death  of  Christ;  bnt  tho  High  Churchman 
«ppuQ<l«  tho  further  proposit  ion,  that  this  eaciifice  mast  be  perpetually 
appltod  or  renewed  by  the  n^ocy  of  a  priest  in  the  ordiiiAuco  of  the 
£uchuri»t.  Subjeotivoly  and  spiritttally,  whilst  sj^rccin^  with  Lbe 
religion  of  the  Bible  in  placing  the  enence  of  Christianity  in  tho 
position  and  feeling  which  the  bcduirer  poBsee&eB  towards  Christ, 
he  regnrds  thoni  as  mlations  conditioned  hy  the  necessaiy  intcrvou- 
tion  of  the  priest.  TJpoa  this  theory  of  the  Church,  an  j-'piscopal 
ministry  applies  or  renewH  the  sscriticc  of  the  death  of  Christ,  a 
eertnco  wliich  no  non-EpiscopuI  miDiairy  cun  do ;  and,  further,  it 
pi-oduccs  certain  effects  on  the  eouls  of  tho  belioTvrs,  which  eflix:t«t 
are  wanting  wheo,  na  in  the  religion  of  tho  Bible,  the  relation*  of 
the  huuiHu  spirit  are  direct  with  Christ  Uirougb  the  sole  agency 
of  the  lluly  Spirit.  Thu  eDonuou«  importanco  which  this  theory 
auigna  t«>  the  priest  in  traudpareot ;  hut  equally  obriouM  U  the 
onormouK  tusk  imposed  ou  thi-  Churchman  of  proriug,  i>v  udoijuate 
evidence,  that  a  priesthood  endowed  with  auch  powun  is  a  cou- 
otitucnl  part  of  Chriutuuiity.  As  to  the  quality  of  ihc  evidence 
required  to  moke  good  wch  a  point,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  what- 
ever. It  must  ho  clear  and  peremptory.  Tho  establishment  of  an 
inlermediato  ngency  composed  of  men  invested  with  itupenuitiiral 
qualifications  U  a  positive  enactmeDt.  Where  is  it  P  every  Chrialiaa 
is  entitled  to  oak  :  where  ia  it  to  be  fouod  ?  in  what  words,  in  what 
document,  is  it  contained?  The  evidonoe  needed  to  eup^iort  such  a 
definite  act  of  aupreme  legielatiim  must  be  fur  more  explicit  oud 
decLBive  than  what  would  be  demunded  for  commonda  whoso  moral 
precepts  carried  within  them  mitcb  uf  their  own  juKtificatioo.  2Ien 
do  not  Hcek  chapter  and  verse  for  injunctions  to  love  Qod  and  to 
love  one's  nriglibour.  The  claim  set  up  for  the  priestiiood  Iios 
nothing  of  this  moral  character :  it  inust  rest  on  aa  enactment,  and 
on  nothing  else.  That  a  minister  who  wna  initiated  into  his  office 
by  tho  oGr«moDy  of  imposition  of  handf,  though  that  ceromMiy- 
may  bavo  come  dowa  in  unbroken.  succoeaioQ  from  the  Apofftlos — 
that  aocb  a  minister  imports  a  viKue  which  no  miuistor  othorviso 
oooaecrated  can  bestow,  and  that  bis  virtue  is  of  the  very  bighost 
imporianoo  ia  rcligiou,  is  a  uuLiou  which  can  be  reeommcnded  ta 
no  Cbridtiwi  except  upon  the  ground  thai  the  Lord  or  ilis  ApoetlaB 
Lks  eo  onlaiikod.  Nay,  the  demand  for  such  tangible  ovidenco  ia 
■trooger  still,  Cborcbmca  in  every  age  have  instiaotively  felt  that 
their  pretension  must  bo  mado  to  rest  on  something  beyond  more 
enactment,  beyond  the  assertion  that  Christ  so  willed,  without  any 
refereooe  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  command.  They  bavs  thuK 
been  driven  into  a  theory  of  salvation  which  furnishes  u  moral 
reason  for  the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Iliey  hove  maintained,  nut 
only  that  the  Lord's  Suppei  could  nob  b«  rightly  adminidbarod  with- 
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out  on  episeopally  ordained  priest,  bat    also  that  the  broad  bad 
wine,  after  coDBOoration  by  tho  pritst,  become  hcaroiily  food,  nod 
enable  ChriBtions  to  feed  on  the  body  of  Christ  ITimseir      Etotj 
true  High  Churchman,  of  evpry  variety,  takes  bin  stand,  in.  one  (<mn 
or  another,  upon  thin  theory;  so  iiuposaiblc  do  they  tind  it  to  assert 
categorically  that  the  Lord    required    tfae  agency  of  a    nunister 
cntitlcd  by  a  particular  t-itc,  whilst  Ihcy  toe  unablo  to  assign  a  singlo 
moral  reason,  to  imagino  a  single  raotiv*,  why  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  make  such  a  luw.    Uow  could  tb(>  e<ufitoDoe  of  siieh  a  comzDond  bo 
niBintained  in  the  face  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Christian 
religitm?     But  tlioir  theon.'  vrill  not  rescue  them  IVom  their  diffi- 
cult-    li  is  manifestly  mntcriolisLic.     It  savM  mon  mrrhanicolly 
and  materially.     The  Kjnscopal  iind  the  Wculcyon  ministcrfl  luny  vm 
the  same  n'ordn;  the  prayers  may  be  the  same  ;  tho  communicants 
may  have  every  spiritual  dement  provided  to  them  also  ;  tho  eame 
appeal  to  their  love  for  Clirist ;  the  samo  reliance  on  Ilia  love  ;  the 
same  uffvcliona   of  tho  aoul ;    but  beyond  all  tliesc,  the  Hpificopal 
minister,  by  his  action  on  the  bread  and  wine,  bestows  on  hia  fellow 
communicants  a  something  which  is  of  the  utmost  import-ance  for 
tcalvation.     To  mv  Ihu  least,  ho  possesses  the  key  to  a  nioro  direct 
and  more  certain  way  to  heaven.    Tho  virtue  lie*  in  tho  bread  and 
Tvine  ;  it  is  inaeparably  attached  to  these  ninterial  elements  ;  it  is  the 
broad  and  wine,  consecrated  by  the  prie«t,  which  work  the  boncfit. 
The  matoriidism  of  this  tenot  is  so  obvious,  that  every  kind  of  efibrt 
haa  bti'n  msde  to  parry  the  conclusion.     The  virtue  is  Bomotimes 
alleged  to  consist  in  "  eating-  i\ic  Lord's  body,"  for  which  authority 
is  cited  from  Scripture.    Our  limits  forbid  u»  to  discuss  this  refcronoe 
to  the  Bible  hero;  vfc  must  content  our^iclvcs  with  denying  that  the 
theory  that  in  the  Sacrament  the  sonl  is  literally  fod  by  the  Lord*« 
body  is  the  true  rendering  of  His  language  in  the  Oospel.     fivwy 
theory  which  mukcR  TIIh  body  the  channel  of  influence  on  man's  loiil 
inserts  materialism  into  Christianity'',  makes  its  proceu  of  solvatioai 
mechanical. 

Nor  is  tbe  matter  mended  for  the  Hi^  Ohnrchman  by  the  doctrine 
that  tbe  Eucharist  is  a  perpetual  renewal  or  appropriation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  death.  Not  the  slightest  tittle  of  evidence  can 
be  produced  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  such  a  perpfltual 
renewal  is  in  any  way  required.  The  Kpistle  of  the  ITohrews  directly 
«ontradtcta  such  a  notion.  It  lays  down  explicitly  that  *'  the  body 
of  Jesus  wna  offered  once  " — thnt  He  "  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin  " 
— that  "  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin."  It  proclaimn  these 
propositions  upon  an  elaborate  argnment  j  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  how  men  who  profeas  to  have  Scripture  for  the  foutidnlioa 
of  their  faith  should  go  on  speaking  of  offering  up  Christ  inoessantly 
ior  the  sins  of  men.     They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
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ley  use.  Thoy  mcnn  that  the  ono  eaerifico  of  Chriat's  body  ia 
uppUeil  to  the  ealvatioa  of  the  belierer  by  the  agency  of  a  priest — ua 
agency  which  is  purely  mechanical,  and  a  mere  dream  of  the  imagiua- 

•  tion,  ta  utterly  impossible  ia  it  to  adduce  a  single  shred  of  authority 
for  it  cxCL-pt  the  fiction  of  fallible  men.  To  quote  the  authority  of 
tliti  Church  for  this  belief  is  perfectly  nugatory  until  the  Church  has 

•  boon  defined  as  a  dcliniU)  dt^positary  of  revelation  {>mbodicd  in  a 
distinct  organization, — a  task  utterly  hopeleas  for  any  ono  but 
a  Komanist.  He  deSnes  the  Church  easily  enough.  It  is  tho  society 
of  Christians  goyemed  from  Home,  nnd  this  society  hns  receiTed 
from  Christ  the  gift  of  revelation.  ICvery  ("hristian.  therefore,  moat 
obey  Rome ;  and  whatever  Rome  declares  by  her  proper  organs  is 
iofalUble  truth.  The  assertion  ia  astotinding,  no  doubt,  and  the 
proof  given  of  it  most  questionable ;  still  it  gives  the  Koroauiitt  a 
definition  of  the  Churoh.  But  when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  talks 
of  poBsesHing  the  name  powern  and  giAs  as  bis  pn^(H?<!<wurA,  the 
Apostles  included,  ever  enjoyed,  ho  has  nothing  to  plead  iu  bcbulf  of 
such  un  allogftiion,  except  the  voice  of  the  Church  ;  and  what  and 
ivhcro  the  Church  is,  it  is  impoflsiblo  for  him  to  tcU.     The  religion 

tof  the  Bible  has  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  both  him  and  the 
Romanist.  It  simply  rssplies  to  them  that  thoy  havo  no  authority 
whatevor  for  their  pret«uaioas. 

tThc  consequoncfi  which  flows  from  these  remarks  is  clear.  We 
do  not  deny  Umt  it  may  have  pU-ascd  God  to  declare  that  He  will 
save  and  bless  men  ou  the  eunditiou  of  their  performing  a  ccrtata 
specitic  act,  resting  upon  His  supreme  will  and  pleasure  olone.  It 
may  be  so.  Doubtless  such  a  oommaQd  may  have  been  given  ;  bat 
it  must  be  proved :  and  when  an  injunction  of  such  an  arbitrary 
natun-  appears  in  a  spiritual  religion,  the  verj'  essence  of  which 
consisls  in  God's  feeling  towards  man,  and  man's  feeling  towards  God, 
the  most  rigorous  and  unchallengeable  proof  must  be  pei-emplorily 
demanded  ibr  such  a  fact.  Direct  proof  irom  the  words  of  God 
Uiioself  confcdaedly  cannot  be  produced.  Indirect  proof,  built  on  the 
Bfisiuned  possession  of  u  Divine  oi-acle  by  the  Church,  presupposes  tho 
Chureh  itself  to  have  been  proved — a  thing  which  no  Anglican  lligh 
Churchman  has  ever  done  or  ever  will  do.  If  ho  will  come  over  to 
tho  religiuu  of  the  Itible,  he  will  acquire  a  definition  of  tJie  Church 
inettuitly  ;  if  he  remains  in  the  religion  of  the  C'hurch,  be  stands  on 
a  word  only,  not  on  any  organised  body  whoso  mark  and  limits  he 
con  set  forth.  Ho  is  perpetually  eondomncd  lo  a  vicious  circle.  If 
he  takes  up  the  ground  of  organization  and  inEtitution,  he  is  hclplc«s 
to  exclude  tho  Arians  and  the  possible  suvceesors  of  Bishop  Colenso 
from  the  true  Church  emjiowcred  to  declare  the  truth.  If  ho  trie* 
to  escape  this  terrible  inference  by  appending  the  necessity  of 
orthodoxy,  he  enters  into  the  vide  wilderness  of  opinion,  without  tho 
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aid  of  that  very  guide  which  tbe  Appeal  to  orthodoxy  wa«  made  to 
procure  for  bim.    If  orthodoxy  is  neccMtar^  to  the  definition  of  lbs 

(!hurch.  then  the  Church  itA^If  is  not  the  test  of  tratH  ;  and  the  deter- 
mtnutioD  of  what  is  orthodoxy  and  v;ha\  heresy  irnut  precede  the 
knon-lcdge  of  vhat  is  the  Church.  Our  AnglicaD  IligU  Churcluuaa 
will  hfWft  bivotno  Prnt4>8tant. 

The  High  riiurchitnn  of  our  day  exhfbitfi  one  most  rcmarksblA 
fonture,  which  is  in  tho  highest  degree  deMening  of  attentioD.  It  has 
■coaswl  from  ull  endnnvour  to  establinh  itsrlf  by  proof.  Gt«at 
thinkers  of  erery  age  hnve  feit  the  weight  of  the  doty  to  make  good 
the  eridencefi  of  tho  Ohriatian  religion  itaelf.  It  baa  l>een  a  task 
■CTcr  enjoined  and  ever  performed  anew.  So  also  has  it  been  with 
tho  great  achooU  of  theology  in  the  past.  Their  efibrtH  to  Tindicat« 
their  seToral  positions  were  as  iuc««sant  as  they  wero  tioblf>.  Bnt 
the  modem  Knglinh  TTigh  Chun'hman  tKuirs  !ii  a  fur  loftier  region. 
He  recognises  no  obligation  to  prove  his  fiiilh  to  others     His  aelA 

E  OBSortion  Eafficco  :  tho  uiwumption  of  his  own  infullibility  is  the  only 
reason  which  he  will  condci^x-iid  to  gtTo  to  those  who  ask  bim  to  g^ve 
an  account  of  his  boUcf.    In  tho  early  daj-a  of  tho  Tractarian  tnoTO- 
mont,  elaborate  appeals  wore  mode  to  ScripLuro  and  to  antiquity  in 
support  of  the  doetrines  of  that  school,     befenccs  were  written  of 
Anglo- Catholicism,    whieh,    whatever    might    bo  thought  of    their 
succcfi]),  left  hut  one  uniTersal   impression  of  their  ability.     The 
Tractarians  had  a  thoologr,  a  body  of  ably-reasonod  and  argrumen- 
tfttiTO  divinity ;  the  modem  High  Churchmen  have  none.     Their  fcd- 
lowcrs  arc  eatished  with  tho  bare  assertions  of  their  clergy ;  and  tlte 
clergy  feci  supreme  contempt  for  all  oritieism  and  all  nrgument. 
Least  of  nil  do  tlioy  think  of  citing  Scriptiiro  in  their  mipport  ;  and 
no  wonder,    for  Scnpturo  baa    not    tho    true   Church-loDo.       Mr. 
ifackonochip  iodignantly  proteffta  agsiDst  the  recent  jttdgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee,  88  cutting  oif  the  Church  of  England  from 
Catholic  tradition;   and  Eituslista  paasioimtdy  cxulaim,  that  witlionfc 
ights  and  prostratioas  (he  CUritftiiin  n-ligion  cannot  be  carried  on. 
5nt  where,   we  n»ik,   do   these    Ritunliiit*  place  the  beginning  of 
Catholic  tradition  ?    In  tho  Dible  f    Tho  Apostle  Paul  was  as  fiercely 

|iodignnnt  at  the  manner  of  celebrating  tlte  EuchariHtatCorlnih  asTkfr. 
3fackouochic  can  ever  be  at  itadcgi-adntion  in  au  ETangeltcal  church 
or  Dissentere'  ohapol.  But  io  it  with  the  absence  of  prostration^ 
and  genutLoctious,  and  altar  •candles,  that  8l.  Paul  rcpi'oacbes  tho 
Coriutbinnfi,  as  dcpriring  tho  aacrament  of  its  honour,  and  imperil- 
ling tho  vitality  of  religion?  If  such  a  thing  is  eoneoiTsble,  let  us 
mppoAo  St,  Paul  to  hayc  written  a  letter  to  the  Corinthiau  Clmroh, 
such 'as  Mr.  JIackonochie  wo\iW  hare  penned.  Would  not  every  ono 
inslimlancously  feel  that  aoinethtng  very  strange  and  incongnions 
had  made  its  appearance,  and  every  critic  doclare  the  new  epistle  to 
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be  epurioue  P  It  ig  not  then  in  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  Apostlea 
that  tbo  Churcliniaa  can  find  tho  doctrine  and  iho  religion  of  the 
Chureli.  To  what  nulhority,  therefore,  does  he  refer  for  tlie  sanction 
of  his  teaching?  WTiat  credentiaU  can  ho  prodnoc?  in  wlint  book? 
of  wliat  ago  P  And  wben  the  age  and  the  book  are  epectticd,  let  tho 
proof  be  given  cat«gorica]ly,  that  the  men  of  that  oge^  and  the  writers 
of  that  book,  be  it  a  body  of  decrees  or  any  other  imting,  bod  a 
commiftsion  capable  of  being  made  good  upon  evidence,  wliich  lifted 
tbem  abore  tbc  ordimiry  iufirmitiefi  of  humauity,  uud  enabled  them 
to  discern  and  proclaim  the  truth.  But  this  is  preciatly  the  task 
which  the  modem  High  Churchman  in  at  no  pains  to  perform  ;  nay, 
ho  treats  tho  demand  itself  for  evidence  &«  a  sign  of  a  wrong-minded 
man,  undcserWag  of  attention.  Thus  he  builds  on  u  foundation, 
which  to  others  eocms  to  bo  one  of  sand,  and  to  lii«  own  mind  note 
on  self-complacent  assertion.  Tho  result,  liowever>  in  the  present 
tendencies  of  so  many  of  the  clorgy,  is  nothing  short  of  a  grcmt 
public  dangor.  The  construction  of  a  religion  built  on  Iho  idea  of 
Church,  and  the  failure  to  produce  evidence  in  its  support,  endangeia 
Christianity  ilaclf.  In  thid  reepcct,  the  abacuce  of  aystematJo  proof 
in  a  Low  ChurL^hiaau  La  far  loss  mischievous.  Ho  may  be  destitute 
of  learning,  and  bo  incompetent  to  state  aceuratel}*  tlio  eridenoes  of 
tbc  Christian  religion  ;  but  he  possesses  in  the  Bibki  au  incalculable 
advantage  over  the  Churclimaa.  He  poi]ita  to  Christ — to  what  He 
did  and  to  what  lie  said,  to  the  oxainplo  of  His  goodnesa,  Ilis  puiity, 
and  Hjs  luve ;  and  wlitm  lie  nays  that<  his  aim  is  to  bo  like  his  Master, 
and  to  W  tilled  with  the  like  spirit,  he  mokes  a  defence  of  his  religion, 
which,  uport  fr<»n  oU  elaborate  statement*  of  lconi«d  proof,  has 
commanded  in  every  age  the  rMpeot  and  tbo  oon8t<loration  of  even 
unlwljpvors.  Tho  appeal,  on  tho  contrary,  of  tie  Churcbmau  to  tho 
Ohurtli  presents  no  such  picture  of  a  goodness  whiob  is  itself  its 
own  o\idenc0.  It  gives  a  reference  to  falliblo  men.  to  worldly  men, 
who  have  shared  in  the  weakncsscn  und  tJio  ains  of  buuiau  nature; 
(o  men  who,  though  partakers  of  Episcopal  ordination  and  of  tlio 
gifts  clniniod  for  ihia  rite,  have  been  uuivenaUy  acknowledged  to  haro 
lalten  uito  Inmonlable  errer«,  and  to  linvo  boen  too  often  dii^fraoed 
by  Ticions  conduct.  'Who  does  not  at  onco  perceive  the  differenoe  of 
the  tmi  positionKf  Tbo  Low  Churcliroan  .takes  bia  stand  on  the 
Bpirit  of  the  Dible— on  tbc  character  of  a  Book  whidi  qicakii  for 
itself.  The  Uigb  Ghnrcbman  claims  submisaioii  to  an  artificial 
ayntaoi,  of  which  evcr>-  Chriatian  has  not  only  the  rigbt>  but  is 
absolutely  bound,  to  require  the  proof.  That  proof  is  not  fortbcoming; 
nay,  the  \ery  right  of  the  intellect  to  demand  it  is  contemptuously 
»con-.«l.  Why,  then,  slioulil  the  Cbristian  religion  be  received? 
mankind  will  ask.     Let  the  High  ChurchmaD  lay. 


■:i?^i 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TIIE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


WEETITER  cipression  by  mcftiu  of  musical  flounds,  or  by  means 
of  wuiidt)  Tbuue  mtorvaU  are  too  minute,  uud  cvmnoaly  too 

rapid  and  capricious  in  Uiotr  succession  fur  clasaifleatiun  or  rocori 

vlieUier  singing  or  tspvaking — be  the  more  ancient  mode  of  bumon 
ntteranco,  and  which  uf  (he  two  is  really  the  more  deserving  of  the 
^thot  natumf, — are  qucetioas  which  will  probably  aiartlu  inaoy  to 
whom  tht-y  aro  put  for  the  firat  time,  and  which  will  generally  he 
answered,  without  a  moment's  hcsiUition,  in  one  way.  Yet,  as  of 
most  questions,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  on  both  sides, 
especially  on  the  unpopular  side,  of  those.  Tbo  utterance  of  least 
cultJTated  peoples  is  generally  characteris»d  by  the  most  deter- 
mined accent :  they  rather  »ing  than  speak :  while  the  cries  of 
animal  ■  are  most  of  thorn  approximately,  some  of  them  perfectly, 
mosioal.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  song,  as  it  has  been  moro 
widuly  disseioiiuitcd,  must  be  a  (eo  to  apcok)  mon  natural  faoulty 
ibaa  spoech;  and  that  the  first  wants  of  man  might  have  beoa 
made  Icnown  by  tho  former,  while  the  latter  is  but  the  more  recent 
result  of  civUiKation.  Be  this  as  it  may;  one  thing  is  oertaio  ; , 
that  though  utterance  frequently  partakes  in  such  equal  proportioDS 
of  speech  and  song  (speech  being  bo  musical  or  song  fio  articulate) 
that  we  can  hardly  say  to  which  we  are  listening,  the  two,  in  their 
HTenl  perfect  couditionfl,  are  essentially  different — resolta  of  difleroot 


a(tjniitiDent«  of  the  rocal  upparutui,  iintL  affecting  the  ear  in  a  diffotont 
manner. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  at  any  rato  it  ought  to  he,  that  the 
Jaaglo-Haxoxs.  rac«,  now  the  majority  of  the  popnlation  of  Qtcat 
Britain,  are  lees  gifted  Tocally — have  tho  "  vocal  flpparatua"  naturally 
in  less  perfection — than  any  other  variety  of  "  Indo-Europeam." 
As  a  rule,  the  Eiif^liali  voice,  if  not  alwayt  of  inferior  qnality, 
ia  almost  always  of  inferior  intensity  or  capacity  to  (for  instance)  the 
Italian,  tho  Gcironn,  or  the  WcIbL,  The  number  of  Knglish  speakers 
■who  can,  without  too  cridcut  cfTort  ond  for  any  length  of  time,  "  Gil" 
our  largest  interiors,  or  make  tlicaisclvca  audible  and  intellujiblt 
nt  an  opon-ai'r  meeting,  is  at  email  as  tho  number  of  Engliah  singers 
who  can  "hold  their  own"  against  n  modem  orchestra,  ormakothoir 
presence  fnlt  in  every  part  of  the  Crystal  Palace  transopt. 

This  incapacity  is,  however,  practically  of  limited  importance. 
Few  speakers  are  ever  called  upon  to  fill  huge  anditoria.  and  addresning 
an  out-of-door  meeting  is  happily  a  verj'  exceptional  duty.  What 
conceraa  us  more  is  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  rooms  of 
moderate  tazo,  in  presence  of  very  limited  andienccA,  nay,  in  common 
oonversation,  no  poopio  give  expression  to  their  thoughts — I  do  not 
moan  chowf  their  words,  but  uUer  them — so  imperfectly,  with  such 
nu  absence  of  charm,  as  our  countrymen.  To  tho  foreign  and  luiac- 
cuBtnmrd  car  tho  Kngllnh  language  iouiuh,  oa  to  tho  foreign  eye  tho 
Welsh  language  lookt,  made  up  of  consonants,  and  ihcso  hardly  din- 
tinguishablo  one  from  another.  Thousands  of  English  m<;n  and 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  claaeeii  pu»H  through  liJb  without 
ever  having  fairly  opened  their  mouths,  save  at  the  bidding  of  a 
dentist.  **  Paralysis  of  jaw,"  an  Italian  professor  long  resident 
among  us  uaod  to  say  (not  ironically  or  pimningly),  "  is  chronic  in 
England."  Whether  hie  pupila*  difficulty  was  physical  or  psycho- 
logical, whether  they  were  unable  or  only  ashamed  to  imitate  lu« 
flonoroua  and  emphatic  uttornnce,  be  could  never  quite  decide.  That 
for  the  most  part  they  gave  him  back  nothing  but  tho  moancet  and 
tho  most  mincing  caricature  of  it  was  certain. 

As  u  rule,  our  npeeoh  is  wanting  both  in  rosonance  nnd  in  distinct- 
□CM.  We  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  sonority  of  our  vowels,  and  omit 
or  amalgamate  with  one  another  onr  consonants.  Incompetent  readerSf 
slovenly  epcokers,  and  illiterate  "  vocaUsta,"  of  course  t  rj-  to  shift  tho 
responsibility  ef  oU  theee  sbort-cominga  from  themselvM  lo  the  lan- 
guage) which  they  habitually  disfigure  or  miaprcseut.  Tho  tools  of  bud 
workmen  are  proverbially  in  fault — blunt,  crooked,  cracked,  infirm 
^-cvory  way  inefficient.  A  careful  and  impartial  comparison  of 
I'luropean  languages  most  inevitably  result  in  the  conviction  that 
in  sonority  only  one  surpasses,  and  only  two  or  three  equal,  our 
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own.      Certain  it  is  that  from  the    most  sonoroiu  of  t^em    it  ii 

possible    to   compreas  into   an  intelligible  sentence  a  considerable 

number  of  very  uncouth  Tocables,  especially  when  the   writer  or 

speaker  knows  the  yalue  of  "harsh  din"  as  a  set-off  to   euphony. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  £nd  an  English  couplet  haraher  tlian.  tiia 

following : — 

"  E  BO  la  Kurc  mai  tronca  gli  Btarpi 
Suooa  la  Hclva  al  uliilar  dei  ecrpi."* 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  English  passages  innumerable  migilit  be 
collected,  especially  from  our  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentii 
centuries,  skilled  to 

*'  Touch  ticir  immortal  haTpa  of  golden  ■wires," 

which  in  point  of  euphony — with  which  alone  we  have  now  to  do 

it  would  be  hard  to  match,  and  impossible  to  surpass,  in  any  other 
living  tongue. 

A  good  dcul  of  this  has  been  said — said  again  and  again,  and 
very  forcibly — before.  "Without  taking  into  account  the  professional 
"elocution  master"  of  other  days,  whose  labours,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  on  the  whole  thrown  discredit  on  the  art  he  professed,  more 
than  one  educated  English  gentleman  has  of  late  devoted  especial 
attention  to  the  art  of  uttering  his  native  language,  and  is  now  by 
precept  and  example,  by  public  lecture  and  private  lesson,  callmff 
attention  to  our  short-comings,  and,  no  doubt,  doing  much  to  lessen. 

their  number.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  gentlemen 

wisely,  perhaps,  in  the  practice  of  an  art  so  new  that  thousands  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  of  its  existence,  and  would  question  its  utility 
if  they  hadf — direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  rather  to  details 
than  first  principles ;  rather  to  what  goes  to  make  up  style — emphasis, 
articulation,  pace,  and  tlic  like — than  to  what  underlies  all  these, 
the  formation  and  management  of  the  voice. 

My  meaning  will  be  best  explained  by  reference  to  a  kindred  art, 
that  of  singing. 

Singing,  in  its  highest  perfection,  involves  a  combination  of  gifts 
and  accomplishments  the  rarity  of  which  is  best  expressed  in  the  fact 
that  no  epoch  of  musical  histor}'  can  be  named  in  which  all  Europe 
combined  could  have  furnished  examples  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
contemporary  great  singers.  The  gifts  needed  for  a  singer  may  be 
briefly  speciKed  as  voice,  ear,  and  sensibility ;  the  accomplishments  as 

•T^Piii.     LefrgcnJalioinnnticftdiB,  Seatini,    Cant.  I.     Stnnz.  iv. 

t  In  ncilhor  of  the  two  Univcreiliea  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  nor,  I  bolioTO,  in  thOM 
of  Dublin,  Diirkim,  or  Edinburgh,  ia  tbis  art  Bystcmnlically  taught.  "To  roftd  &nd 
n-rito,"  saj-B  Dogbom-,  "  comes  by  nature  ;"  60,  it  ai^cniB  to  be  thought,  does  "  to  speak." 
A  chair  of  "  Public  Hcnding  "  was  catabliahed  Bomo  yoara  since  is  connection  iritli  tho 
"  Theological  Department "  of  King's  Collie,  London. 
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vhaX  is  understood  by  goneral  musical  knowlcdgo.  Over  and  above 
tliew,  eoiuetime*  «ven  all  but  making  Jimcnde  for  the  want  of  imy  or 
all  of  them,  be  needn  ekill  in  onotber  and  quiUi  an  especial  art,  thai  of 
"  playing  on  the  Toi<;«>."  It  would  stfom  to  be  commonly  suppospd  that 
notbing  more -was  reqairwl  lo  form  b  singer  than  to  bring  musical 
knowlwJgo  to  bcor  on  voioo  and  cur.  "  If  I  only  had  that  mnn's 
vnirio  I "  IB  an  wtpinitiuD  often  cxprcuscd  by  instrumontdl  performers, 
in  the  prcBOQCo  of  a  Trcll-cndo'wt.'d  vocaliat ;  implying  of  course  that, 
baring  it>  thor  would  then  and  th^'r*  give  effect  rocally  to  mich 
miuicai  powor  oh  U  within  them.  The  Toonli^t  might  as  tvaaonably 
Bay — "If  I  only  had  that  man's  fiddle!"  He  n«T«?r  don  say  bo, 
becauM  bit  wiah  could  easily  be  gratified,  and  his  »Idll  in  using  bis 
new  po«e«sion  tried, — everybody  knows  witb  what  ic«ult !  The 
moat  uccomplitthcd  of  iustrumentati«(8,  nay,  the  moAt  learned  and 
invcutivo  of  composers,  could  be  be  suddenly  endowed  with  the 
most  sonorouD,  mrcet,  extensive,  and  flexible  of  voices,  would  find 
that  be  bnd  much  to  do  boforc  bo  could  um  it  effectively.  lie  would 
start  with  even  letm  Iban  the  usuxl  advantage  which  a  Hkilful  per- 
former on  one  instrument  has  in  taking  up  tlte  practice  of  another. 
The  veriest  tyro  may  poween  himself  of  the  ripest  and  rarest  of 
Crcmouas,  or  the  most  coatly  of  recently  perfected  flales.  But  the 
vocalist  has  not  only  to  Icam  to  pla;/  on  Ais  instromcnl,  bo  baa  to 
mait  it ;  or,  if  thta  ©jqiresaion  Beem  to  imj)ly  loo  mucb,  he  has  at 
least  to  smouLb  its  inequalities,  develop  its  infcuHity,  esteud,  or,  it 
may  be,  rfftlrict,  ita  compass,  incwase  ita  flexibiUly,  and,  in  a  word, 
bring  it  into  perfect  subjection  to  bin  will,  inakc  it  really  a  port  of 
himself,  an  organ  of  o:tprc5aion  for  all  that  ia  within  liim. 

To  the  discipline  by  whieh  alone  this  result  ia  to  be  attained,  the 
artists  of  tbc  golden  ago  of  song,  the  lost  century,  submitted  tbom- 
wlves,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  during  a  period  of  from  three  to  six 
years.  Among  our  contemporaries  ibis  discipline  bus  geaemlly  boon 
both  1«B  severe  and  of  shorter  duration.  The  art  of  the  singer  dies 
with  him,  and  a  fair  comparison  between  the  powers  of  its  past  and 
present  practitioners  is  ijnpossihle.  One  advantage,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  former  had  over  the  latter ;  their  curoers,  like  their 
Bppronticc*(hipa,  lasted  much  longer.* 

If  the  preparatorj'  training  which,  it  might  seem  obviously,  the 
singer'))  art  demands  is  often  partially,  sometimes  wholly,  neglected, 
we  noed  not  wonder  that  all  training  akin  to  it,  in  re^attou  to  the 


*  ATadaau  Hmw  (Faostina]  i>  mM  U>  h«v»  1i«an  in  lur  BMiHii  at  thr  tge  of  forty. 
Std  ;  Mid  Rkn  Mrfaiidj  t«faiii<J  lutr  ItM  op  IW  p«lUi«  vnT  tit  Mme  yean  Bflonranb. 
Hio  late  U r.  Ilnkain  pmmbi  &  out*  rtuwDt,  sad  atill  mmv  rtrikiaic,  rznnpln  of  loniT' 
cuiurins  vMol  power.  Sal  tbo  ■optaa»  and  tontxmllo  an  hm  h«iag  otgaaa  tbaa  Ao 
tenor  uidbMC 
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ipeokor's  art,  apparently  so  much  more  easjr,  so  much  more  natuia], 

should  he  not  only  neglected,  but  hardly  even  recogniaed  as  neceft- 

oary.     I  shaU  try  to  show  that  such  training  is  not  only  neoeeaazT, 

but  practtcahle,  and  in  what  way. 

For  the  moment  I  put  aside  as  irrelevant,  and  indeed  comparativt^y 

unimportant,  all  confiideruliona  of  orat^rival  detail.     The  Aoin  to  the 

Ts  and  the  cfobbbs  to  the  /'s  are  essential  parta  of  handwriting ; 

novortheless,  if  the  letters  to  which  they  are  ever  ao  scrupulously 

adjoined  arc  ill-formi-d,  the  handwriting  will    be  little   the  more 

legible,  and  none  the  more  beautiful.     Wo  want  to  get  at  the  voice 

itaelf,  the  inetrument  which,  unlike  the  player,  neither  speaker  nor 

singer  can  ever  c^^chftngc  for  another ;  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 

impn}%-e  it,  and  bring  it  under  control ;  to  set  our  pipee  and  strings 

in  order  before  we  tr}'  to  make  muaic  out  of  tliem.    Having  first  i 

done  that, — 

"AU  otlMrgTUM 
WD1  follow  Ln  tbcqr  pniiM  plooM." 

Miwical  sound  is  tho  result  of  poriodic  {iMoehronou»,  or  cqi 
timed]  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  vibrations  following  ono 
another  at  an  appreciable  pace.  Sounds  whose  constituent  vibratumsj 
are  iVregular  in  their  saccession,  and  whose  pace,  therefore,  in  in- 
appreciable,  are  mere  noise.  AH  musical  sounds  are  not  equally 
agreeable  to  tho  cor.  Besides ^iVM,  iMmnUy,  and  dunilion,  sound  hoa 
a  fourth  property  tcuhnicoUy  called  timbn*  jxjpularly  <iuaiHy.  It 
IS  by  its  (imlirt  that  wo  distinguiiih  instruments  of  nvcmgo  identical 
compass  from  one  another,  e.g.,  tho  clarionet  from  the  concertina,  the 
oboe  from  the  flute.  Musical  instrumtmts  even  of  tho  same  kind  are 
often  easily  distinguishable  fiom  one  another  by  their  limhre  exclu- 
UTely ;  and  what  ia  more  remnrlcable,  tho  timbre  of  the  same  iiifli- 
Tidual  instrument,  touched  or  blown  by  different  performers,  will 
often  vary  considerably.  It  is  possible,  too,  to  imitate  closely  tlio 
tittxbre  of  one  iustrumcnt  on  another  of  a  different  class.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  there  ut  a  strong  family  likeni-iui  among  instruments  of 
the  Hamu  class,  ajid  considerable  dis&iuiilarity  between  those  of 
different  closBoa.  A  praclinod  ear  would  be  uit  littlo  likely  to  mistake 
a  comct-il-piHton  for  a  trumpet,  as  a  prnctiscd  palate  to  mistake 
Chateau  Morgaux  for  Chumhertin, 'though  both  the  instruments  and 
both  the  ^'iues  have  many  points  in  common.  Still  le&s  would  it  be 
possible  to  mistake  any  tirtiticinl  JnutrumeiLt  for  the  human  voice. 
Every  attempt  «l  imitntiiig  thw  liittLT  hy  tho  farmer  has  hitherto 
resulted,  not  in  rc«cmh1a»ce,  but  oariealuro.  The  so-cuUed  ror 
hvoMmi  stop,  in  the  Haarlem  and  some  other  organs,  about  which 

*  Wa  va&l  an  EdkUcJi  M],uiv«liiiit  for  tliia  wonl  for  which  "  qunlity ''  U  n  -my  ini- 
p«rfe<t  fateLilutc.     Prufanoi  Tjwlxll  bu  wggffrtvd  "  cluui;>tiiit. " 
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ignonnt  -touristi;  are  iront  to  rave,  might  certainly  bs  mutUiIcen  for 
m.  moment,  by  an  mattentire  or  indiM-Titninatiug  listener,  for  a  toico 
— the  voice  of  a  very  ugcd  female,  more  ready  tbau  skilful  in  its 
cixerciae. 

The  tvx  hamatui  of  tlio  Divine  Artificer  is  an  incomparubiy  more 
uompkx,  as  it  is  an  incomparably  moro  bcmitifiil,  inrtmmcnt  than 
any  anc  of  it«  mundane  compoera.  Fearfully  and  vonderfully  is  it 
niiiile.  ^ot  only  is  itg  mcclianism  raoro  intricato,  it«  parts  more 
numerous  and  delicate,  than  that  of  any  artificial  organ,  but  the 
action  of  thia  mechanism  is  complicated  by  a  condition  from  which 
every  other  tnKtrumcnt  is  free. 

The  instrumental  performer  has  merely  to  piny ;  the  vocftliflt  has 
not  merely  to  plai/,  bnt  to  *ffy,  at  the  same  instant.  •  Of  cowr«6  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  existence  of  thousonda  of  rocal  passages  (not 
without  their  own  iiiiB  and  beauty)  which  involve  little  or  no  sntfing, 
and  are  rather  phyed  on  the  tarynx  than  «ung  by  the  Toice.  But 
these  are  only  exaraplea  of  the  greater  including  the  less.  Though 
the  voice  is  inimitable  by  any  instrument,  some  instruments  ore 
imitablo  by  the  voice.  In  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  \& 
no  einginj)^  without  Baying  :  that  which  iu  sung  must  also  be  said. 

Not  only  so.  The  eonvopso  of  this  propoaitiuu,  if  not  always 
wholly,  is  very  often  approximately  true.  There  is  no  saying 
without  (some)  singing:  that  which  is  cffoctivoly  and  agreeably 
said  must  be  (partially)  simg.  "  Kst  in  dicendo  cliam  quidam  contua 
obscurior."  " 

Musical  sounds  ore  more  agreeable  to  most  ears  than  cacophonous. 
Mono  is  preforoble,  and  gonerally  preferred,  to  noise.  Moreover, 
isochronous  vibrations  arc  more  eitensivc  iu  their  rouge  than  others, 
aro  audible  and  appreciable  at  great«r  dislanoes.  In  familiar  lan- 
guage, utusiu  "  troreU  farther  "  than  noise.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  would  accm  to  have  been  ooevnl  with  the  infiincy,  nay,  the  very 
birth,  of  oratory.  It  is  atteetod  by  the  well  osocrtotnod  practice  of 
antiquity,  by  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  even  by  the 
nature-prompted  utterances  of  st.rcct-criors.  The  arctjiiux  recttvias' 
licM  may  or  may  not  be  justifiaUe  on  tcstbctic  grounds.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  fight  Its  battle  on  any  such.  Practical  oonvcnicnce — 
absolute  necessity  »ometime.<) — is  enough  to  account  for  itA  origin, 
and  to  justify  its  long-continued  use.  The  6r8t  person  who  ever 
attempted  to  address  a  very  large  assembly  must  have  diwwvered,  by 
the  time  he  had  uttered  a  dozen  words,  that  if  what  he  had  to  say 
woa  to  be  mode,  not  merely  audible,  but  intelligible  to  any  bnt  those 
immediately  about  him,  hia  uttenmoe  must  he  jmrtiall'j  musiud  ;  and 
that  the  more  numerous  his  audience,  and  the  larger  his  auditorium, 
•  Ci(««,  0»s«<«.,  f .  xni. 
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ihe  mora  mtuncsal  must  that  utterance  bo.  It  is  purely  gratnitoBl, 
Itoverer,  'to  Rpoculat«  od  what  miglit,  could,  would,  or  ebanld  liAVo 
Iwcn  the  pntcUoo  of  past  times,  bistorio  or  pnohietoric,  io  this  p«r- 
ticiilar.  Every  factory,  ovory  sliip,  nud  (morv  familiar  instanco) 
every  street  will  famish  mt  with  an  oxamplo  »nd  a  justification  of 
aaxutM  and  oven  coneetttu*.  At  the  beginning  of  each  viuter  maj  be 
heard  from  end  to  end  of  our  "  long  unlovely  street," — 


ny 


irin    -    dam        1>6gB  1 


-    ar 


maA        bags! 


while  no  one  who  has  spent  a  day  in  Edinburgli  con  have  foiled  to 
oatuh  the  ring  of  the  NewhaTeO' — 


■CJ    -    Icr 


b«r    -    ring 


»nJ 


cod! 


Neither  the  vendor  of  sand-bugs  nor  the  Nowhnvcn  finh-wiib  faavo 
any  intention  of  commcuding  tboir  «7ircs  through  the  merctricioos 
aid  of  art ;  nor  bus  the  ono  liocn  cnconniged  by  the  probable  «fxample 
of  Domoflthenf 3  and  jEsohincj?,  nor  doea  the  other  know — •asKuredly 
Bbc  would  bf!  shocked  to  learn — that  her  song  is  a  rug,  a  verr 
perfect  rag  too,  of  Popery.  Window-bag  man  and  bcrring-woman 
want  to  be  board,  iw  far  and  wide  aa  possible;  and  th«y  set  about 
making  themsolvfit  heard  in  tho  eanioRt  and  mont  eflTeotiTe  manner. 

If  it  bo  true,  which  few  will  be  found  t«  dispute,  that  musical  is 
more  agreeable  than  other  sound ;  also,  wliich  though  equally  tme 
is  not  equally  obvious,  that  mosiral  in  audible  oyer  a  greater  spaoe 
tlian  other  sound  ;  il  would  ae«m  dcAimble  to  introduce  as  largo  an 
clement  of  it  as  possible  into  our  utterance,  of  whatever  kind, 
^dccd,  univerRal  assent  to  this  would  seem  to  bo  implied  in  the 
epithet  by  which,  more  than  by  any  other,  a  pleasing  Taic«  is 
charaeteriwd,  Sd-ong,  xweet,  clear,  figurate  expressions  all  threo,  apo 
no  doubt  familiar  to  us,  in  <:onneclion  with  Toicea,  as  are  their 
0pp08it«9,/(fcAfi-,  AnrsA,  and  hmkii.  Hot  assuredly  the  highest  tribute 
a  Toioo  can  receive  is  convoyed  in  the  word  "musical,"  not  used 
figuratively  or  analogically,  but  simply  and  directly,  fir  a  musuai 
Toice  ia  always  meant  a  voice,  the  quality  of  which  gives  pleasuro 

altogether  irrcRpeetivc  of — it  may  bo  safBr  to  Bay  over  and  above 

the  ienae  conveyed  by  it. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  sweolness  and  strength  of  vooal 
utterance,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  sound,  are  greater  or  leaa,  a» 
ihoy  are  more  or  leaa  musical  j  aod,  to  advanoo  another  step,  that 
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wonlfi  spoken  vrill  fall  moro  or  km  plcusaotly  on  the  ear,  and  sprrad 
tlicniBclvc8  over  a  larger  area,  as  tlicy  approxunate  to,  or  porlaico  of 
the  character  of  word*  sung.  Vot  Iho  two  acts  of  epeaking  and 
Biojtiof*  arc  ditloront.  acts,  notwith^lnnding ;  Lavo  their  different  usee 
and  (heir  diiferont  ooca«ioiis, — occasions  when  it  would  ho  most 
inconvenient  and  Impyrlineiit  to  iiitfrcliaDf;*.'  ibem.  And  unloKR  wo 
keep  tliia  in  mind  wc  may  Injun;  both ;  rob  aong  of  its  especial 
charm,  and  niako  apocch  ridicidoua.  How  ia  speech  to  be  made  more 
moaical  without  fcamiiig  it  into  Hong? 

'Worda  txe  inad«  up  of  Tow«le  and  coDsonaut«.  lliough  it  be  not 
unexceptionally  true  that  eonsoonnts  have  no  individual  phonetic 
existeni'^e.  It  is  coHoin  that  vowels  have;  that  conaonauta  are  practi- 
cally initiatory,  distributive,  or  interruptory  only,  Indewl,  altogether 
de^jendent  on  rowels;  oud  that  of  neccsaity  ihereforo  vovrulii  are 
eminently  the  soiitute  of  apecch  (cansonaut*  being  rather  (he  nottrt), 
and  I'ortn  thu  tKiIv  clement  of  ib  ndnutting  of  any  uppreoiablo 
variety  of  pitch,  duration,  inlcnrity,  or  timhre.  As  it  is  in  the 
utterance  of  vowcU  alono  that  wo  can  PBtimato  iho  voice,  whether 
of  speaker  or  singer,  bo  it  must  bo  through  their  iDulmmentslity 
exclusively  that  we  can  hope  to  develop  its  Bweetnefi»  and  atrength, 
whether  iu  tp«aking  or  singing. 

Ht-rc  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a  popular  error. 

If  then)  be  any  maxim  or  rale  relating  to  speech  more  often  hoard 
than  another,  it  19  tbia:  "Take  care  of  the  cousonant?,  Ihe  vow«lci 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  Like  many  other  mle^,  thia  contnins 
not  merely  that  "mixture  of  a  lie,"  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
"doth  ever  add  pleasure"  (to  truth),  but  ho  large  a  mixture  ag 
almost  lo  neutralize  whatever  truth  it  muyoontuin.  "Take  care  of 
the  pence  and  farthing*.'*  but  do  not  forget  that  "penny  wisdom 
is  puuud  fooliahncAS."  l^ko  care  of  the  consonants),  by  all  means; 
they  arc  the  bones  of  speech ;  but  take  none  the  1cm  care  of  the 
vowels ;  for  thoy  are  its  fleah  and  blood  apart  from  which  bones 
are  very  dry  bonea  indeed.  Is  it  unrwwouable  to  atlribute  to  this 
rule  (the  latter  part  of  it  eBpeciaUy)  the  cruel  treatment  which 
vowela  nometimes  receive  ut  the  handa — i.e.,  in  the  mouths — of  some 
who  ought  to  know  better?  Otherwise  why  do  wc  so  nftcn  hear  wcA 
for  auch,  uHd  for  and,  fur  tor  for,  and  the  Uko  ?  Perhaps,  aleo,  the 
taitous  interpolation  of  consonants  (of  ono  especially)  peculiar 
the  natives  of  Loodoo,  may  be  only  a  mode  of  "taking  care  of 
tbem."  We  mayexouso  a  "conductor"  for  informing  us  that  his 
omnibuii  in  going  to  "  Huiderill,"  but  not  an  "educated  gentle- 
man "  for  talking  of  "  Victoriarour  queen." 

But  this  is  a  digression. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  the  vowels  alone,  I  repeat,  can.  the 
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quality  of  a  Toioe  be  improved  or  its  power  devoLopccL,  wbether  is 
flpeaking  or  singing. 

But  in  wbiit  vi&y  ?  Wlut  ia  tbo  btuduul,  couecious  of  posftesHing'  a 
harsh  or  a  feebk  voico,  to  do  in  order  to  Bvc-ooton  or  to  «trengtheu  it  'i 
One  of  the  iojunctions  most  frequently  iiddrc«8«d  to  n  young  reader 
is — "6p«alc  nuturally  ;  "  to  which  I  ehould  only  ask  loave  to  add  tho 
wordA — "  if  you  oau."  For,  whatvvwr  muy  W  the  com  among  races 
more  favoured  tbaii  our  own  with  tliv  gift«  of  voice — vocal  lig^aments 
of  grcotor  strength  and  elasticity,  moru  capacious  phuring«4  and 
oral  cavities,  dinaUcr  and  more  regular  toclh,  mouths,  ut  rest  not 
too  largo  but  which  seem  capable  of  being  opened  to  any  oxicnt, 
and  putmonaiy  apparatus  in  like  perftwtioTi, — speaking  *'  naturally,*' 
paradoxical  oa  it  may  appear,  iu  nud  niu<«t  he,  tiU  a  better  "  produc- 
tion "  of  voic«  \6  habitual  among  us,  an  exceptional  power  with  the 
majority  of  Englishmen,  and  one  only  attained  through  verj'  careful 
training. 

liet  mc  explain.    Ia  every  voice,  singing  or  speaking,  tliero  are 
sounds  protlucible  in  more  ways  than  one — always  in    two  w^ys, 
fiomotimes  in  three.     The  aounds,  neverally  thus  produuxl,  aro  some- 
tunes   called   "  registers,"    a    convenient    and   sufliciently,    if    not 
pcriectly,  accurate  appellation.      Tbe  compact  of  these    registers 
^-uiics    in    cliHereiit  voicea   even   of  the  Nime  kind ;  indeed,    it   ia 
variable  ovcu  in  the  same  voice,     lltal  is  to  say,  tbe  production 
appropriatu  to  ihu  upper  eouuds  of  the  6rst  register  can  be  applied 
to  some  of  the  Ivwcr  sounds  of  the  second,  and  nw  tersdt.     A\'hcro 
this  power  of  varying  the  "  prodnction  "  is  altogether  wanting-  or 
very  limited,  what  is  callwl  among  singRnt  a  "break  "  in  the  voic« 
is  very  apparent,  when  the  pa-ssage  from  one  register  to  anothor 
has  to  ho  made.     I'rom  what  particular  a<JjuBtment8  of  the  Tooal 
apparatus  the?tcdifl'en?nt "  produrtioiia  "  re-'^idtisat  present  uncertain, 
Tlint  tliey  are  different  is  easily  aacertainable,  in  his  own  person,  by 
everyone  who  can  aiug,  or  apaik ;  for  in  this  matter,  I  repeat,  tho 
speaking  voice  resembles  the  singing.     Both  these  modes  of  produc- 
tion are  "natural"  inevery  sense  of  the  word.    It  is  as  natural  to  tspeak 
"  from  the  head,"  as  "  from  tba  chest ;  "  *   hut  it  is  most  unuatural 
to  uae  either  mode  of  protlucLinn  eirtusMy.     Yet  this,  it  is  certain, 
the  majority  of  Knglish  people  do,  from  imitation  and  use,  w bicb,  we 
are  told,  is  second  nature.     Moreover,  especially  in  the  higher  ranks 
I  society,  that  one  of  tho  two  registers  least  able  to  bear  the  most 
and  which,  indeed,  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  m. 
relief  and  variety  to  the  other,  the  second,  or  *'  head  voice,"  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  is  mnst  frotjucntly  called  into  requisition.      In  the 
ordinary   transactions  of  life,  in  tho  dialogue,  or  trialoguc,  or   at 
*  I  uio  tlw««  popaUr  tipncaout  under  praloct,  m  helping  to  cxploia  my  ausaaa^. 
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moat  the  "  porsonrU  talk  "  of  a  amnll  circk,  th«  diaadTnntagcs  of  thia 
are  not  much  felt ;  und  if  the  mutter  cndMl  here,  it  would  not  he 
worth  while  to  sny  more  about  it.  Rut  n  habil,  of  spoech  or  aught 
else,  is  not  easily  nhalcen  off;  and  when  nhaken  oS'  xuddeiily  it  has 
oittm  to  be  oxcbangrd  for  n  worst*  one.  Quito  ignorant  of  the  facts 
I  haro  juflt  been  stating,  generally  without  yotta}  discipline  of  any 
kind,  an  Englishman  called  upon  to  addre&s  a  large  cb^ombty  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  is  all  at  once  made  aware  that  the  vocal 
"production"  to  which  ho  is  habituated  fails  him  utterly,  and  that, 
to  any  good  purpose,  he  might  a«  wul!  address  himst'lf  to  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  as  to  the  people  l>?fore  him.  He  in&kes  a  variety  of 
experiments  iu  pitch  and  iutciiBity,  somu  of  theui  ludit-ruue,  and  all 
imsucvcstsful ;  and  having  lirst  Hoaml  to  helgbts  unsu^tuinablo  by 
human  Toicc  and  insupportable  to  human  ear,  he  drops  post  the  mean 
elevation  nt  which  nlone  he  might  securely poifte  himwlf,  and,  plunging 
"  deeper  than  oTer  plummet  sounded,"  is  lost  in  an  incomprehensible 
growl. 

Of  the  plaiH-nnitij  of  the  Cathoh'c  Church — that  precious  relic  of 
Greek  art,  or  spontaneous  result  of  an  ever- recurring  necessity — 
perhaps  both — 'the  basi.t  is  moHOtotw.  Many  syllables  are  recited  at 
one  pitch,  or  on  one  note;  this  note  being  therefore  called  the 
"dominant,"  ».<•.  the  governing  or  prc^'ailing  note.  This  dominant 
is  not  of  necessity  a  fixed  point,  though  praciticully  a  point  within  a 
ocrlBin  limit.  The  "intonator"  has  a  choice,  and  of  course  selects 
that  note  on  which  he  bus  ascertained  Ihiit  be  can  intonate  with  the 
best  effect,  with  the  greatest  «i»c,  and  for  the  longest  time. 

^ow  Bpceeh,  as  I  have  already  anid,  differci  from  song  in  the 
undetertninatcncss  of  the  sounds  composing  it ;  this  undctenmnatonew 
resulting  from  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  those  sounds  SQO0««d 
one  anotherj  and  the  superior  minuteness  of  their  iutorTals.  Indeed, 
the  intervals  of  speech  arc  often  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  inap- 
preciable, the  ascent  and  duaccnt  of  the  spenlcing  voice  being  mode 
rather  by  an  inclined  plane  than  by  even  the  gentlest  gradations,  ita 
inflexions  being  similar  in  cBoct  to  thoso  produced  by  sliding  the 
Snger  up  and  down  a  riolin  string  in  vibration.  On  these  accounts 
it  is  no  doubt  more  dilHcult  to  ascfirtain  and  define  the  compass  or 
range  of  a  itpeaking  than  that  of  a.  singing  voice,  llut  though 
difficulty  it  is  not  impowiible  to  do  ao.  As  there  is  a  pitch  ot  about 
which  each  of  us  can  aing,  so  there  is  a  pitrb  at  about  which  each 
of  us  can  apeak,  most  effectively,  moat  easily,  and  longest ;  and  tho 
first  bosiness  of  the  student  ahouid  be  to  ascertain  this  pitch  in  his 
own  voice,  and  baving  done  so,  to  accustom  biroself  to  keep  to  it, 
not  only  on  special  oceuiona, — in  tho  pulpit,  on  the  floor  of  "  the 
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House,"  or  ihe  )>luironn, — but  wherever  h(f  bsa  occnsion    to  uUer 
vocables. 

Hia  first  atteuipt«  to  speak  thus; — at  tlie  piuli  natural,  not  necc*' 
Burily  iMhitwtl,  to  him — ftom  tli«  right  placL-  uid  m  tbu  right  manner, 
vill  probably  be  doL  unattended  with  difficulty  iu  more  wayn  than 
one.  ir  his  habitual  "production"  bo  bud,  Ibo  sulittitutioa  for  it 
of  a  good  one  can  never  be  easy.  Wor  will  ho  fjet  much  help  or 
Onoouragvmcnt  in  doing  ao  froin  others.  Our  friwidji  arc  v^-ry  apt 
to  bo  puxxlcd  and  put  out  by  any  change,  even  for  the  better,  iii  our 
look,  tone,  or  hearing.  Suppa»ing~«H  is  more  than  probable — 
thnt  L«  \\*s  hitherto  all  but  exclusively  used  the  upper  register  of  \a» 
voice,  his  first  attenipte  to  use  the  lower — ^his  "natural  voioe" — 
will  seem  anytlmtg  but  natural;  his  phvaicol  Kuealiona  cvou  will 
be  aomewhat  disagreeable  to  hiiuaclf,  and.  bi»  iimbrf,  being  new  and 
unncoustomed,  will  be  ungjlettaing  Iu  others.  Not  till  it  is  familiar 
uiU  any  mvthod  eeeni  the  right  one;  the  unfamiliur,  tiko  tlis 
aboent,  ia  always  wrong.  Only  on  the  "  ripo  scholur  "  does  scholar' 
ship  ait  grecofully^ 

Arts  arc  not  to  be  Icamt  from  Iwoks.     "  Erory  art,"  suya  Johnaon, 
"  is  beat  taught  by  example ; "  nod  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  prooedtuo 
as  "  formiug  the  voice,"  whether  nf  .speaker  or  nngoT,  cannot  be 
carriod  far  by  inero  procept.     Still,  a  fow  practical  directiouH  mar 
not  be  without  their  use,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  on  easay  (however 
imperfect  or  iaL-um[>Iete)  on  a  inatt4?r  of  such  geucnl  interest  and 
importance.     For,  though  wc  oced  nut  all  of  us  ning.  we  must  all 
of  us  spiMik,  though  nut  DL-ccaaurily  in  largu  buildings  or  to  largo 
•agcmblic*.     And  what  a  chamt  ia  given  to  even  the  most  common- 
place remark  by  n  ploB.sing  quality  of  voioe,  and  on  nrtiuulatti  and 
intelligible  utterance !    Of  uitrranre,  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  depends 
on  those  p&rtt;  of  the  rocal  upparatu-i  inoNt  under  our  fxintrol,  tlto 
tongue,  teeth,  and  lip,  I  hare  said  nothing.     It  is  enough,  tor  tlie 
moment,  to  have  ventilated   a  few  truths   and   enunciated  a  ftsw 
principles,  in  relation  to  those  which  are  leH»  accewtible,  and  to  wboeo 
management  l^s  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed.     In  regptct 
to  these  I  will  briefly  uodicate  a  course  of  disciplino  which  I  know  to 
have  been   tried   uot  uiisucLfsafully,  luid  which,  begun  bettmefi,   and 
carerullv  and  patieutly  followed  up,  would,  I  think,  be  productir« 
always  of  good  results. 

I  most  usautno  that  the  sludent's  ear  is  sufficiently  "  true  "  to 
eoable  him,  when  ho  hoars  u  musical  eouud,  to  imitate  it  oorrocily. 
Those  who  cannot  do  tliis,  "  for  such  there  noods  must  bs,"  CTon  in 
these  days,  munt  bo  loft  to  their  own  devices.  Having  niwortained 
by  experimoit  (which  may  be  made  exhaustively  in  a  few  minutea}^ 
what  is  the  extreme  compass  of  Lis  singing  voice,  he  will  know,  of 
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courie,  wbst  Dotoa  lie  noaresc  to  the  middle  of  it.  One  of  tliese  will 
Lc  his  average  domiuant,  that  iiot»  at  about  ibo  pitch  of  which  hi> 
can  ain^  most  easily,  aud  at  about  tlie  pitch  of  which  hu  lias  to  kam 
to  tpeuk  babituoUy.  llut  tbv  Bouods  of  api.-ix;l)  air,  aa  vru  huvu  atx-ii, 
nmde  up  of  mucli  emallor  intcrvub,  tTari.Ts«<l  too  in  much  more 
rapid  Riiuootwion,  than  thoHc  of  »ong  :  and  to  Rpcak,  in  tho  proper  seni^o 
of  tho  word,  on  a  given  note,  or  sucoossion  of  notes,  forming  part  of 
unr  recognixpd  miuieal  Bcalo,  ib  simply  impossiblo,  A  austatard  sound 
is  of  neoCNsity  a  wusirtU  .sound,  and  the  act  of  sustaiaing  it  is  not 
sppuking,  but  siuging.  Itut  though  "essentially  diflerent,"  apoech 
and  song  are  act  unconnocted;  indeed,  I  hare  aaid  already  that,  ai» 
there  is  no  song  without  epcccb,  so  thc'ro  is  no  speech  without  aong. 
Mort>  than  this  :  granting  that  perf<Mtion  of  speech  has  bemi  attaiood 
by  aome  who  have  had  no  skill  *  in  soug,  I  believe  the  idiortest  and 
eaKteat  way  to  tlie  former  to  be  througli,  the  latter ;  that  tlie  apeaking 
voice  is  h«»t  formed  and  brought  under  control  by  the  practice  of 
uttering  mwioil  sounds,  and  that  tho  aiu'csb  preparation  for  good 
reading  is  singing  t  in  its  simplest  form — the  moiiotow.  I  wouhl 
therefore  recommend  tho  student  to  begin  by  reciting  tho  different 
voxrol  Bouodfl — the  most  euphonious  first — by  thomsvlvcs,  and  afler- 
wards  any  paaangee  of  verso  or  pnwo  abounding  in  theia  (such  orv 
not  hard  to  find),  on  a  given  not«;  keeping  generally  to  the  first 
register,  and  only  occasionally  resorting  to  the  eecond.  When 
thi»  has  been  dono  till  doing  it  tta.'i  become  easy,  lie  will  linve  to  eet 
about  the  more  difficult  task  of  producing  the  notee  immediately 
above  and  below  the  natural  break  of  his  voice,  both  from  the  first 
register  find  the  second;  or,  in  other  word;),  applying  the  production 
nuturul  to  one  register  to  the  coiiligueui  nntca  of  tine  other.  Only  u 
verj-  few  note*  will  admit  of  this  exercise,  and  these  will  generally  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  first  nt^tavc  of  the  voice,  whatever  its  specie*. 
The  effort  made  in  acquiring  this  power  will  of  noccasity  have  ao 
improved  the  student's  control  over  his  vocal  organ — not  to  speak 
of  his  ear — that  the  nest  step,  though  11  great  one,  that  of  exchang- 
ing 0.  per/pctlff  musical  for  a  partiitlltf  muBieul  utloritiiL"*',  will  bo 
comparatively  oaoy  to  him.  Hecitation  at  a  given  and  iiHcertaiuubte 
pilL'h  uiust  be  foUuwud  by  recitation  which,  tliougli  involving  mui^h 
and  rapidly  suecwMliug   variety  of  pitcfit  hiw  still  refcrenco  to  an 

*  JV*  tkSi  doo  not  noovMorSy  iavsl\'e  n#  tpUtuJr.  Ererj  good  tfttker  onfU  Awv  Jwm 
A  ninstT. 

t  VoicM  aad  <afs  diviptlaed  in  one  way  must  mrvljr  bo  IwUtf  pnpaicd  t«t  cxoidM 
in  KBotlior  than  Ihew  widek  luvn  bM  boon  duciptintd  at  slL  If  Uu*  ]iTopo*ilMB  ba  Roi 
Mlf.«rid«Bt,  one  amiMig  many  pn>of>  of  it  may  be  cited  in  tbe  tmOity  with  «lueli 
mtuiiotMM — mngtra  oapccially — MX|uini  a  RtxMl  foidgn  uccnU  To  nhat  ona  Uut  pomtr 
of  iToitalido  imitltcd  In  ihli  b«  atlrfbul«d  but  to  Uie  s«|M»iar  delicacy  of  ev  dordupcA 
in  Uw  pnutiot  of  tbcir  sit  f 
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oaeortninablc  limit,  witbin  which  is  the  dominant.  "Wi^  this  Iw 
will  by  this  time  have  become  so  familiarized  in  bis  monoionou*  prac- 
tice as  to  be  able  to  use  it  at  will,  as  a  point  of  departure  or  of 
rest ;  recognising  it  even  in  the  most  rapid  and  graduated,  paasagei 
from  one  available  extreme  of  his  toico  to  the  other. 

One  who  has  gone  through  a  course  of  exercise  anch  as  I  hxn 
been  indicating  {the  necessary  duration  of  which  wiU  vmry  -with 
cTery  individual  instance  in  which  it  is  undertaken)  may  still  have 
much  to  do  and  much  to  learn  before  he  becomes  a  good  speaker, 
but  be  will  have  made  good  preparation  for  becoming  one, — ax,  domg 
wliat  he  could  to  develop  powers,  which  nature  certainly  distributes 
very  unequally,  but  of  which  art  can  turn  to  accoont  the  smaUeat 
share.  From  one  of  the  ills  which  speaker  "is  heir  to,*"  lie  msy 
hold  himself  fairly  secure  ; — clericua  or  laicus,  he  will  be  a  stranger 
to — clerical  sore  throat. 

JOHX    HutLAH. 
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r  VICE-REGAL  srEECHES  AKD  EPISCOPiVL   VOT'ES 
I  m  THE  IKI8H  PARLIAMENT, 

I  mOM   TUB    BEIUV    OV  QIAKLRS    t.    TO  T11B   vmoX. 


Gtmbck  I. 

T^IIE  first  I'arliaraetit  which  «at  in  Dublin  aCter  the  accession  of 
■*-  Georgo  I.  WHS  opened  on  the  l^th  of  November,  1715,  by  the 
Lords  JustioMfthe  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Earl  of  GiUn'ay.  Thoy 
revoinm«ncl  to  Parliament — while  defenoo  is  necessary  on  accouut  of 
TehuUioii  raging  in  Great  Britain — "such  unanimity  in  yoar  resolu- 
tions UM  may  once  more  put  an  end  to  alt  other  distinctions  in  Irchuid 
but  that  of  Pn)tc»tan£  and  ]*apuit."  On  the  Itith  of  January,  next 
year,  the  Ilouflc  of  Ijordii  is  informed  of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scothuul,  and  at  onco  enters  into  stn  o&sociation  to  defend  the  king 
and  the  Protestant  enccession,  and  appoint*  a  Comraitleo  to  prepare 
an  nddrcsa  to  the  Lord^  Ju^iliees,  urging  thorn  to  "put  tho  laws  in 
execution  against  Papists."  By  this  uddrofts,  which  wa»  approretl  of 
by  the  Peers  on  the  IStb  of  January,  ITIG,  the  Lords  tTuatices  are 
rvqiiested — although  by  a  h»to  order  in  Council  all  magistrates  were 
quickened  in  the  execution  of  the  lavrs  against  Papists — to  enforce 
the  penal  laws  vith  especial  rigour  aguin&t  the  regular*,  as  the  beat 
plan  "  to  clear  the  land  from  tliosc  iucrndianVs  and  promoters  of  the 
Pretender's  interest  among  the  common  people,  whaw  credulity  leads 
them  to  an  entire  dependence  on  their  priests  and  friars."  On  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  the  Hill  to  attaint  the  Pretender  is  passed. 
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and  in  tlie  preamble  it  is  asserted  that  the  vast  body  of  Papists  in  the 
kingdom  had  of  late  years  carried  their  insolence  to  on  umunsl  height, 
by  many  daring  acts  of  presumption  committed  by  theiUi  as  irell  in 
Dublin  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom."  The  Peers,  in  June, 
171G,  when  addressing  the  king  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Bay  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Protestants  was  a  means  to  prevent 
those  attempts  that  "might  be  feared  from  the  great  uiunber  of 
Papists  that  live  among  us."  In  the  sumo  month  a  Bill,  sent  up  from 
the  Commons,  is  passed,  to  prevent  Koman  Catholics  from,  serving  as 
high  or  petty  constables.  This  Hill  received  its  iirst  reading  when 
the  bishops  were  a  moiety  of  the  House.  In  the  following  year,  1717, 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lord- Lieutenant,  reminds  Parliament  of  "the 
miseries  this  nation  heretofore  experienced  from  a  Popish  Govern- 
ment," and  that  ho  "  formerly  had  the  honour  to  serve  the  late  King 
William,  of  glorious  memory,  as  one  of  the  IJords  Justices."  Primate 
Lindsay,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1717,  presents  a  Bill  for  more 
easy  recovery  of  tithes  to  a  House  consisting  of  thirteen  prelates  and 
eleven  lay  lords,  which  Bill  was  subsequently  allowed  to  drop. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  approach — though  but  a  faint  one towards 

the  yet  distant  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  favoured  the  mcmbcra 
of  the  Established  Church,  at  the  expense  of  Recusants  and  Non- 
conformists, was  mode,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1717,  by  the  passing 
of  "An  Act  for  taking  away  the  Oath  commonly  called  'the  Little 
Oath'  on  members  of  corporations  by  the  new  rules."  This  Act  was 
passed  in  a  House  consisting  of  twelve  bishops  and  thirteen  lay  peers- 
A  protest  had  been  entered  against  this  Act  on  the  11th  of  November, 
when  the  bishops  were  a  majority,  by  Primato  Lindsay,  but  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.  Acts  for  regulating  the  corporations  of 
Oalway  and  Kilkenny,  and  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest 
in  those  cities,  were  passed  in  December,  1717.  About  this  time 
some  petitions  of  one  or  two  distinguished  converts  from  Popery 
are  entered  on  the  Lords'  Journals.  One  of  them,  by  turning  I*ro- 
testant,  made  his  father  tenant  for  life  of  his  estate,  and  thereby  "  so 
incensed  him"  that  he  denied  him  pccuniarj'  support.  Another 
gentleman,  who  was  the  first  of  his  noble  family  who  conformed  since 
!Klizabcth's  time,  has  five  sons  and  two  daughters  whom  he  educates 
in  Protestantism,  and  seeks,  "  for  these  reasons,  to  be  recommended 
to  his  Majesty,"  Archbishop  King  with  three  bishops  and  four  lay 
peers  approve  these  requests,  "  tho  gaining  of  such  sincere  and 
considerable  converts  being  of  great  moment  to  the  English  Pro- 
testant interest  in  this  kingdom." 

The  year  I71S)  is  remarkable  an  being  that  in  which  the  Irish 
Protestant  Dissenters  first  obtained  a  smaU  measure  of  relief  from 
the  oppression  of  the  penal  code.     During  this  year  the  bishops 
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abuut  one-tliirfl  of  thu  lioiise,  the  average  attcndiuuse  of 
iporul  peers  lieing  eighteen,  while  tliat  of  the  prdutea  was 
only  tweWfi.  It  is  tiotuworthj  that  on  no  single  occasion  daring 
thiH  year  did  fhc  hiEhops  form  cithor  u  moitity  or  11  miijorily  of  th« 
lloiu'jc  of  lionlfl — u  fuel  which  hua  no  paniUel  in  auy  otlitr  of  the 
years  daring  the  first  hidf  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturj-.  When  the 
Parliatnimt  met  on  the  tifith  of  June,  171!>,  the  Duke  of  Itolloa, 
thi>  Ivoi'd-I'icut^nnnt,  mode  an  enm^t  appeal  on  bobnlf  of  tfao 
Irinh  Protestant  Dissenters.  Tho  Goremment  were  doubtless 
ulurmcd  by  the  greet  emigration  of  Protestants  from  Ireland  to 
the  AVcst  IndicK,  Cape  Breton,  and  (rther  part*  of  Noi-tli  America. 
This  cxotlui,  which  began  in  the  year  1717  and  1718,  wae  by  some 
pcpaona  iwcribed  to  the  imeftmnraa  Diawntrrs  felt  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  but  n-aa  nlmoflt  wholly  due,  according  to  Archbishnp  King, 
to  tho  high  rcnta  exacted  for  land,  which  made  it  "  irapoKsibte  for 
people  to  live  or  sabsist  on  their  fiirms."  Tbr-  Lnrd-Lieutcnont 
tried  to  gain  favour  for  this  Tolrmtinn  Itil),  whieli  was  inttaidod  to 
soothe  the  IS'onoonfonnists,  by  reminding  Parliament  of  "the 
numbers  as  well  aa  i<trict  union  of  the  Papists  among  themaelTes," 
and  of  "their  apparent  inclinations  "  towards  the  Pretender.  He 
told  them  that  he  wan  deatred  by  tho  king  tu  ask  them  to  consider 
of  Boni»  method,  (Htnsixtent  with  the  st-curity  of  tho  EittaUished 
Chiurch,  ■'  to  render  the  I'roteataiit  Dissenters  more  useful  and 
ca])able  of  serving  hia  Mujettty  and  supporting  tho  Protevtont 
interest  than  they  now  arc."  The  I<ords,  in  rcidy,  u-swirc  tlio 
king  of  their  dceire  to  cherish  union  among  all  Protestnnts,  The 
pcera  receive,  in  August,  another  roj-al  exhortation  to  toleration,  when 
the  ting  answers  their  address,  and  says : — 

"  His  Majesty  bopM  Unit  it  viU  not  Vo  found  iscoosigtent  with  tb« 
Kccority  of  the  EstshUshod  C'horch ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  looked 
on  as  a  means  coudaeiTo  ttuircto.  to  strengUum  the  I>roi«Htanl  interast  by 
r«nd«mg  nambfrs  of  his  M^jott}''a  subjectji  th^re,  wbo  by  tk«  legal  inca- 
pncdiim  they  now  liu  andcr,  are  disibbln]  from  roQlribuliii);  to  tte  support, 
more  aM>ful  to  his  Mfgmty's  service  and  to  the  pn>st.'n'Htioti  of  ihu  eon- 
tttitutioB  both  in  Chnrt^h  and  Ststc." 

<  In  tho  Bonio  day  when  this  answer  was  read — wliich  ^Vrchbishop 
King  days  pressed  "  with  cxtrnordinury  warmnvss  "  townrda  '*  grati- 
fying the  Dissenters — it  was  "  ordun;d  that  the  heuda  of  a  Bill, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  e^^e  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion, 
iind  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Ireland  us  by  law  estabUslied, 
from  tho  penalties  of  certain  laws  I0  which  they  are  now  subject,* 
be  read  a  first  time."  And  two  days  afterwards,  namely  on  the 
13lh  of  August,  1719,  the  Lords  iwwired  the  king  of  their  willing- 
ue-ta  to  allow  all  his  ProtL-stanl  eubjocta  "  such  indulgence  as  may 
consist  with  tlic  security  of  (he  constitution  iu'Cbm-cb  and  Slate." 
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The  Disst-nton*  Roticf  Bill,  which  finally  bccuuc  Inw,  wns  not  that 
wbicl)  originated  in  the  I^onls,  hut  another  which  was  sent  up  from 
the  Commons  and  was  read  for  tho  first  tlino  m  (he  Ix>rd«  on  the 
I6lh  of  Octobur;  and,  secondly,  on  the  19th;  the  lIou«e  ixmaiaimg 
on  Hoth  occasions  of  eighti-cn  lay  pwrs  and  thirteen  bishops.  The 
third  reading  w««  on  the  22nd  of  October — nineteen  lay  jM.-er»  and 
thirteen  bishopa  being  present — *nd  must  havo  been  carried  nimort 
bj  tho  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor,  Viitcount  Midloton  ;  for  seven 
lay  peors  and  nine  prelate?  gave  it  n  determinod  opposition^  and 
afterwards  entered  a  fttrong  protest  againet  it  upon  the  Joumala  of 
the  House.  Tho  dissentient  prelates  and  peers  complain  tliut  the 
Bill  endangers  the  eecurity  of  tho  Church  by  removing  "  the  jicrfect 
agrcemeul  and  unanimity  whioh  has  constantly  hitherto  been  main- 
tained between  the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland  in  all  things  that 
relate  to  religion  and  ocxleniiutical  matters,  a»  far  lui  the  riroDin- 
Btaocos  of  the  kingdom  woold  pouiihly  admit  tliercof."  It  is  then 
asserted  that  tho  HilL  extendn  t^^ileration  not  only  to  "Dlsscmten 
whose  principles  are  already  known,"  but  iiLso  to  all  who  sliall  now 
or  hereafter  adopt  the  name  of  rrotciitnnl,  no  matter  what  tbeir 
principles  aro  or  shall  be.  Thua  wicked  men,  it  is  apprehended, 
may  bo  enabled  "  under  the  name  of  Proteetant  Disaenters  to  potnon 
tho  rainds  of  the  people,"  to  the  subversion  of  Cliriatiuiiity  and  tho 
contitttution.  Lastly,  the  Bill  is  censured  Ixh'auso  it  do(»  not  restrain 
"any  Protoslnnt  Dissenter  from  setting  up  for  a  teacher,'*  oven 
before  he  has  any  congregation,  but  will  eni-ourage  " such  persona 
to  go  about  seeking  for  disciples  and  pronelj-tesi,  to  thcdiHtracliou 
of  the  mind(«  of  tho  people,  and  to  tho  weakening  of  tho  Govcmmeut-" 
Tho  nine  prelates  who  signed  the  protest  were  the  Primate,  Lindsay 
(whofio  sloovu  bud  boPTi  pulled  by  tho  Cbanci'Jlor  in  foi-mer  days),  tho 
Archbitili(ip!i  of  Dublin  iind  Tuam,  and  tho  Binhoiis  of  Kildarc, 
C^iHifert,  Limerick,  Clngher,  Down,  and  Ossory.  All  of  theno 
bishops  hut  two  had  been  bom  in  Ireland.  Tho  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  King,  -was  noted  for  his  learning  and  talent ;  Sir  Thomaw 
Vcscy,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuara,  was  ancestor  of  tho  Viscouuta  do 
Vcsci ;  and  Bishop  8tearne,  of  Cbghev,  was  a  distinguished  beno- 
fcctor  to  Trinity  College  nntl  various  Protestant  institutions. 

Arthbisbop  King,  in  some  lclt4?ra  to  tho  Ari'bbisbiip  of  Cantorbluy, 
(xtraetji  from  which  are  published  by  Muni,  gives  an  insight  to  tlie 
feeling*  with  which  this  Toleration  Bill  wiut  regarded  by  the  Church 
and  State  party  of  the  day.  The  Di.'wciikrs,  ho  write*  his  Gmce, 
wanted  not  "  the  cB«e  nf  their  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  acrvia^ 
God  in  their  own  way,"  but  "  to  get  the  whole  power  in  their  hands 
and  settle  Prcftbytcrv  in  Ireland,"  "  Tho  Iloiieo  of  Commons," 
«o  the  archbishop  oMcrto,  "  were  resolved  to  predorve  the  test  in  ita 
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fill!  Ifttiliidp,"  dnrf  IiiiiJ  not '' any  grraf  mine!,  ihnt  his  O race  could 
perceiTc,  for  the  tolpmtion  ;  but  being  so  hnnilj-  prpswd  by  ihe  Lord* 
liieuteUHitt's  ^e«cb.  tbey  seemed  iiudrr  n  necessity  to  do  sctnctbittg 
M'hirli  might  bo  reckoned  a  comph'anKp."  In  the  Privy  (IViiincil  tho 
debates  ou  the  diflViroiit  clausen  of  the  Dili  were  long  nnd  vni-m. 
The  ai'chbiahop  and  his  party  "  laboured  with  the  utmost  diU^nce" 
to  attain  tlieir  obji^ot.  The  iHTisionA  wero  closp — ten  on  oaoli  side — 
llie  Lord- Lieutenant  givinjf  the  castiny-vot^.  Th«  an-hbishup  con- 
nidcred  the  toleration  granted  by  thin  pemiciou!i  BUI  to  be  ao  wide 
UH  is  "  not  precedentpd  in  the  whole  earth,"  and  it  ronld  nnt  have 
passed  if  the  bishopn  that  eiunc  from  Kngland  "had  not  drsprtrd" 
tlieir  brctliren  of  In'idi  birth  "and  gono  over  to  the  adverse  party." 
ITio  ar<^iuenu  employed  by  thf  rtiutly  prelate  nre  detailed  by  him- 
self, and  aro  some  of  tho  stock  argument*  used  at  all  limca  in  behalf 
of  reUgiuiut  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  Tho  exact  oonfortnity  of  the 
two  Churches  of  EugliLnd  lutd  Irijlund  wus,  it  sooius,  mi<>  of  the 
conditious  iu"tho  orij^hml  contract  lietwecu  the  peopU- of  Ireland 
and  Henry  II.  ou  the  tmhinisHinn  of  this  kingdom,"  and  ever  mnce 
has  bot'ii  "  a  ncceiusury  pie<;c  of  policy  "  for  the  (tontiiiunnce  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  noiintricH.  I'hc  Act  of  Viiifonnity  wns 
"nn  CMontial  and  fiindnmental  part  of  the  L'nion  with  Scotland ;" 
Iiiit  the  Toleration  Act  "  repealoth  ahnost  ulL  of  it,  jwrtienlnrly  those 
pans  thai  are  most  essential  to  religion."  Moreovtr,  "  the  king  at 
his  coitinalion  swcAm  to  nuuntuin  and  preserve  inviolably  the  Kttle- 
mrnt  of-tiie  Chnreh  of  England,  and  the  duftn'rif-,  worship,  disci- 
pline, and  government  thereof  ud  by  law  eAt-ubli^^hod  in  I'^nglaud  uud 
Ireland ;"  and  the  archbishop  "  showed  that  the  Tolcrotioa  Bill  then 
Ijoforc  the  IIoubo  mado  it  {mpo-'4>ib1e  for  his  Majesty  to  prcservo  the 
ChuiTli  IL4  hiR  oath  rrquired,  becausn  il  put  it  out  of  ht»  power." 

Tliw  Toleration  Act,  which  no  aggrieved  Archbishop  King,  was, 
lifter  nil,  of  a  mild  character.  IJy  it  Protestant  Dissenter*,  including 
(jiiakcrn,  wero  relieved  from  penalties  for  not  going  to  the  parinh 
churches,  and  for  officiating  in  meetings  or  oongregittionn,  and  all 
Protectant  IHssentere  taking  the  oalhs  wore  mivcd  from  probccutioo 
in  iho  ecelestasticol  eourls  for  non-eon formily.  But.  the  Huimunenlal 
Test,  aa  a  quulificatioa  fur  office,  wa^  not  nipealcd,  nor  won  any  benefit 
extended  to  Roman  CathoHcM,  or  to  any  per»inB  who  tihonld  deny  the 
doclriue  of  tto  Triuity.  Yet  Archbishop  Xing  writes  that  by  this 
Bill  "  Jcw)>,  Turlut,  Dciatfl,  PaganK,&c,  may  all  set  up  fur  teucheni,  if 
the>-  tuko  the  state  oatbd,"  and  that  "u  full  liberty  ta  given  to  all 
wscti*  to  set  up  their  meeting*  and  propagate  what  doctrines  they 
ploiue."  Tlie  archbtthop's  remark,  that  he  would  havo  been  meooBO* 
fut  in  opposing  this  TolentioD  Act  if  he  had  not  been  deeenod  Inr 
the  bishopit  who  bad  come  ttvm,  England,  points  to  the  cxi&lenco  at 
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tliia  time  ut*  iin  Enplisli  ami  of  ini  Imh  parly  nmvng  the  preialc«. 
But  it  must  uol  bo  henceiuiiU  concluded  that  Archbishop  Kid^  was 
very  Imh  or  patriolic  iu  his  tninpftthiM.  The  "B«praaentmtioa  " 
irkirh  waa  made  to  tlie  king  on  the  ITth  of  Dtloher.  I7I9,  declaring 
his  ilajisty'd  pterogativD  uf  dctcmniniiig  all  liirrh  nuiscs  in  hta  Irieh 
Parlijiinrnt,  and  deprecating'  tbc  inlcrlorcnuie  of  the  Kng-lish  Parlu- 
tuent,  boar««  the  oignntwrM  of  tiva  bi-thops,  but  not  that  ol'  Atvhbiiihof) 
Kinp.  It  in  iueidoiitally  iiottovl  in  thiH  *' Rcprcseiiljitinn  "  that 
while  many  Papisli — peers  and  oommoncn — oat  in  tbe  Irish  Parlia- 
iiK>nl,  "iheir  jii<lieatiire  was  never  questioned.  Hut  of  bite,  since 
only  Frotf^tanta  are  qnalitied  to  have  a  ehnre  in  thn  tcipaUtare,  their 
power,  luwl  the  right  of  bearing  causes  in  Farliotnont,  hath,  been 
denied,  to  the  great  diecoiungcrnent  and  weakening  of  the  l^rotcstwit 
'interest  in  Irelund."  The  same  l*arliaroetit  which  poasod  tbo 
Toleration  Act  for  DisncntcrH  paised  hIho  »ome  Bills,  uamely,  Uiaec 
for  inipmving  ihn  mndition  of  ruratefl,  luid  restoring  impropriations, 
for  the  advantagR  of  the  ('hurch.  A  Xo-Poperj-  liilt,  howerGr,  sent 
np  from  Ibc  Commons,  and  rctid  a  tiret  time  in  tJic  LonLi  on  the  30U] 
of  OctoWr.  1719,  uraa  n-jccrlcd  ou  the  2nd  of  November  following:. 
The  Dcntimcnta  of  /Vrchbi^hop  King  regarding  the  supposed  t^-rribtc 
effect  of  tbo  Toleration  Act,  seom  to  have  been  rapidly  modified.  In 
IT30  he  deputed  his  friend,  the  Arehbishop  of  Xuam,  to  visit  for  him 
the  JJuhlin  rlergT,-,  and  wrote  some  irnvtruulions  to  guide  his  deputy 
in  the  riititation.  In  partieular  be  aaked  him  to  remind  the  clers}' 
that  they  no  longer  could  expect,  the  aid  and  asaistancn  of  tlio  ciril 
power,  and  of  eccleGiostirjil  cniirtH  us  iu  timra  {mil.  Uiil.  that  if  they 
used  "  tho  means  and  methodn  which  (Jhrist  bas  lc>fl  lis,"  tbey  would 
"  go  further  to  support  religion  and  hoUncss  than  oil  temporal 
motives  atid  ii^sislauce  could  do  without  them."  Ue  appealed  aI«o  to 
cxporienev,  and  xoid  thai  if  one  obsLTved  tlie  state  of  religion  rince 
the  HeBtorution,  it  would,  perhups,  be  found  "that  the  Cbitrph  nertrr 
giiined  iDore  true  friends  lliau  when  thociril  power  gave  her  doctrine 
and  worship  letist  eucourugcmont,  nor  lost  mure  the  hcarta  nnd. 
nfioutiuaii  of  her  pc-ofilc  than  when  ttcoming  most  cnconniged." 

The  years  IT'^L  and  IT^S  end  17W  were  not  roniarkablo  for  any 
proceedings  in  the  Houm  of  Lords  which  heiv  require  notice  Uni^ 
among  Protestants  was  roenramendod  by  tbe  Dako  of  Grafton  when, 
he  opened  the  M-ttsiun  of  i»'^l  ;  and  the  jjwn*  iHXHUuied,  in  Pi'plv,  "  to 
do  ererything  that  lay  in  their  jiower  for  the  itecm-ity  and  strengthen- 
ing  of  our  ext-el'i-at  Church,  as  by  luweK(»bli[5bed.ttnd  thcsuppurt  of 
theProteMantinttiresi."  ThcKa.iueIi(>rd-Licutt-imut,iii  17^^^,  informed 
Farliameut  that  Ihc  king  hod  "notliing  more  at  hctirt  than  to  make 
them  a  lia]ipy  Protestant  people."  "  I  cannot  bnt  think  it  "—said  his 
Exwdbnicy — "n  mutter  deserving  your  scriou*  attention,  lo  provide 
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'jomo  lawt  for  iho  further  streiifrtheuiii;^  ilio  PiTftL-vtmit  hiterpMl  uf  tbU 
kingtloin,  particularly  ibr  iireveiitiujj  morp  t-fft'ctually  th<>  <*liiding  of 
those  in  bumg  against  Popish  prit-aU ;  it  being  (oo  iioloriou»  that  the 
number  of  such  is  of  !atc  grctitly  mcrfii^-<l."  Tlie  ixi-i-s  thank  bia 
(Jraoe  for  "  proposing  to  have  ^ucIl  Iam-h  made  ilk  ni«y  bcit  provide  for 
and  employ  the  multitude  of  poor  that  infest  the  whole  Irinjjdom,  and 
freo  us  from  the  crowds  of  Popish  prip^ts,  who4o  numbers  of  Into,  ron. 
Irarv  to  law,  urc  grfatly  iiicK'«>i.*<l  iniioiig  u^"  Tii  1724,  however, 
another  meiLstire  for  relief  of  Protestant  ])i!venter8  won  patwnd,  nnmely, 
llic  Act  for  "  accepting  the  ttolcmu  aiRri)\ation  or  Heclarntion  of  the 
pCHiple  culled  Quakers,  in  ct-rUtiu  cartes,  instead  of  an  oath  in  the  unual 
fonu."  Tliia  Act  ivos  only  to  continue  fur  thi'ce  years.  The  Ix>rd 
ClumceHor  (Midl«ton) — the  fomn^r  advocate  of  the  Nonconformists 
— I^rds  Jlavo,  CharU^mont,  and  Slmbiiiie,  with  the  Arehbiahiip  ol* 
Tuao),  and  the  Bishops  of  ClogWr,  Ossory,  luid  Killaloe,  enter  a 
Htrong  dissent  against  thi*  Qnakers*  Aflinuation  Hill,  on  iho  "JTth  of 
January.  They  .ntatc  their  objections  at  Mime  Icngib,  luid  umler  seven 
heada.  Firat,  tboy  arg:uo  that  tie  testimony  upon  "oath — which  ifl 
the  stroii^itt  obligation  that  can  be  laid  upon  c>uacieuce,"  and  the 
great  aeturity  for  property — will  be  to  wane  exU-nt  removed  by  tb* 
Kubrftituliou  of  nn  affirmation,  wbiuh  in  "  uol  M>  groat  n  tie  npon  the 
eon-^cionce  hji  tbat  of  an  oath."  Bcsidea,  "  ibe  priiicipnl  men  of  tllo 
Quakers  '*  refuse  to  submit  to  any  form  of  affirmiilton  cimtaining  an 
express  acknowledgement  tbut  to  epcak  fuhtcly  or  deceitfully  is  a 
great  abi.  For  which  reason  it  would  be  "  a  bctruyiiig  imd  giving 
up  the  rigbis  and  properties  of  ourGclrcs  and  of  our  follow  subjects, 
wherovith  wo  ore  intrusted,  by  making  tjwm  subject  to  tbo  boTO 
ofHrmatioii  or  declaration  of  ever)'  Quaker  in  all  the  eevei-al  casea  in 
the  said  Bill  nientiouod."  Seeondly,  the  Bill  "  afl'itU  the  rights  and 
properties  of  iho  king's  subjects,  iml  merely  in  the  future  but  in  the 
pua(,"  for  mnuy  pcrHons  have  hud  deidingri  with  the  Quakers,  and 
will  be  "obliged  to  pay  all  the  dc:n.aiids  which  »uch  Quakers"  may 
"pretend  to  havo  upon  tbcm,  without  any  other  proof"  but  "the 
biut!  afflmiation  or  dcdarnlion  "  of  Quakers  themwlves.  Thirdly, 
tbo  mil 

"  Will  uot  only  tend  \a  ILv  f^rcut  hurt  of  bis  Hiu<.-«ty's  Rood  mbjeeU,  but 
also  be  a  sn^at  t«inpljition  to  niuiy  wDak  as  well  lut  worldly  pcmoos  to 
Juutard  their  sslvxtion  by  joiuiug  tbeuii>elvei>  to  that  sect,  us  seemingly 
aekaowlmjged  by  as  to  be  moa  of  greater  probity  thau  all  oLbcrf,  as  well  w 
thereby  to  becomo  fur  the  most  part  nsdesa  iu  tbo  piiblit:  a.'*  mnfi:islrater, 
soldiers,  jurymen,  constables,  or  in  any  other  eofuunty  exci^t  thut  of  gettuig 
wealth  for  tiiamiujrefl  alons." 

[■'ourthly,  the  Bill  proscriiMB  no  way  of  knowing  who  is  a  ( jaakcr,  sotc 
by  a  certifieaf**,  signed  by  sis  crc<liblo  Quakers,  withoait  any  way  of 
ascertaining  tbe  credibility  or  the  religious  persuasion  of  IhotM  who 
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sigTi  it,  vrlicreby  a  matter  of  consequt-Dcc  to  (ho  propertied  of  su1>jci-!f< 

is  left  "nt  n  gr«it  unocrtainty."     Fifthly,  b«»uso  "the  punishmc:)!! 

which    18   to   full    iipoa   Ik  Quaker,   iu  csae  hu   faUuly    affimu  or 

cleclnrOT,"  ttoeins  not  so  groat  as  in  reason  it  ought  to  Iw,  which  if  ik 

"  f«ar«d  may  bo  an  t-ncouragcmont  to  iiiL-n  of  that  mjci  to  ])revaricaiL> 

in  thoir  totitimony.  wlionovor  th«)'  sluiU  bo  thcrouiitu  tomptcd  by  thv 

proopcvl  of  guio  to  thcmaclvctt  or  thetr  frit-ndH."    tua^tUly,  because  It 

»u  pUiu 

"TbiLl  Qii&kiTs.  wbstever  they  mny  pntlciKl,  do  aot  n.-aU3'  look  apoD  ui 
oath  to  be  unlHwful.  ai>nu  of  tboui   haviDg  uvlt  miulu  llio  l«u>t  Bcmpl«  of 

Eroducing  other  wilnusties,  whoiie%'er  thorc  va»  occiuioii  to  ewear  ID  thur 
oluiir,  Aiid  uiauy  of  (heoiselvi^s  hftving  ofteo  taken  an  oath  in  Ifao  coaunoa 
eourao  ofjiiBlici;." 

This  Bill  is,  therefore,  more  "a  gmtifipntion  of  their  vauity  and 
Binj>uliirity,"  and  n  menus  for  greatly  promoting  thoir  worldly 
iintorest  than  "an  indulgence  to  the  tCTidenic«fi  oftheir  conscience." 
Etevenlhly,  the  protesting  peer*  cumot  but  look  upon  Ifao  great 
honour  done  to  the  Quakers  ns 

"A  ilinhniiour  done  t«  all  thn  rent  at  maiikiafl,  thoir  ufllruiulion  or 
deelkmtioii.  without  nn  nnlli,  bciii);  in  tnnny  ca««»  to  b?  Iiikon,  whore  tlio 
tAstimoay  of  any  olb«r  tuui,  and  ovod  of  a  mfimbat  of  this  Ui^^h  Cuoit 
of  Parliament,  is  nut  to  bo  admitted  except  it  be  j^voo  upon  oath,  whiob 
wo  "  (so  ftay  the  disfliintientii]  '*  take  le  bo  iu  hoiuo  ftort  n  degnuliog  of 
oursclvoe.  as  well  as  all  other  »ioD,h«low  tho  rank  of  tho  meanest  aud  luual 
contemptible  Quaker." 

The  Lord- Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  closed  the  session  of 
I7*2-[,  during  which  thLi  QinikerH'  AfHnnution  Bill  was  passed,  on  the 
[IDth  of  Fchruurj',  irith  a  speech  eontaining  a  strong  incentive  to 
'  Activity  aguinst  the  Irish  Cathulicit.  lie  assured  Purliument  that  he 
vould  direct  that  «uch  pcrsomi  only  bo  put  iuto  the  coiumission  of 
the  poaeo  who  arc  steady  adherent*  to  tho  Protestnnt  intcroal.  Hia 
Grace  also  said : — 

,  "!  reconunoDd  to  you,  in  your  several  sta^&ue,  the  caro  and  proaerva- 
iion  of  the  public  pence.  Tliis  desirable  end  will,  in  my  opinion  "  (so  the 
Viceroy  profseded),  "bo  greatly  promoted  by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the 
laws  agiiitist  Po])tRh  prienbi,  to  the  nogJeet  of  whioU,  I  must  tell  yon,  is 
iiupuk'd,  in  a  grcut  musi^uri:,  bbu  iiicrciinu  of  their  uoitiburtt." 

The  vice-royalty  of  Lurd  Cartoi-ot — the  Duke  of  Grafton's  successor 
— was  roiirkcd  not  only  by  offieiul  exhortiitiona  to  Parliaiooiit  to 
reprcBi  Roman  Cathi)Ui-M->in,  but  by  Home  udditiuns  to  tho  pcnul  luwa. 
IfUrd  Carteret  opened  the  session  on  tho  21»t  of  September,  17t!6,  and 
after  exhorting  Parliautcat  to  deviM)  n  law  for  "  the  cSeetual  trans- 
portution  of  IoIouj,"  proceeds  in  these  woitls  : — 

*<I  also  recoumcod  it  to  you  to  consider  ef  the  best  mothods  tor 
■ccario<;  us  from  thu  inisdiicfa  which  tmty  bu  ronsonubly  upiKehcudvit  from 
the  uumbors  of  Popiah  priestB  and  reguliirg  which  daily  increaiiti.     As  »U 
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Pi-nt«9Untn  of  tbia  kingdom  can  \\&v«  Imt  on«  eominoB  interest,  nnd  have 
too  often  fiwtally  «xperifin«Gd  tbat  they  haw  the  skine  Dommoa  ODcmy.  Uicn 
ou^lit  to  be  tbti  strictesL  nnioD  anionij  us." 

This  spooch  WM  pronoHncwI  "n  wty  good  speech"  by  Primnto 
Boult<?r,  who  moved  the  address  to  Ibo  king  upon  it.  Boulter 
succewlcd  in  defeating  an  amendment  proposed  to  tho  addrosn  hjr 
thu  At'ehbishop  (King)  of  Dublin,  by  a  majorily  of  ninr,  in  a  llouac 
of  thirty-three  peers.  This  ^Vrchbiehop  of  Armagh,  Hugh  lioultcr, 
h&d  now  and  afterwards  immetiso  power  and  inDuence.  Swift 
awoted  at  thta  timo  that  "  the  primato  and  the  £arl  of  Cavan 
goromrd  tho  House  of  Lords."  In  Deoember  of  this  yt«r,  17^0, 
the  Peers  "  riwolvod  that  no  T'apist,  or  reputed  Papist,  Hhall,  for  the 
future,  be  intitled  to  tlie  protection  or  privilege  of  this  House,  upon 
aci^finnt  of  liia  being  employed  as  Agent,  Steward,  or  IlccoiTcr,  by 
any  Peer  or  J^ord  of  Parliament."  In  17*26  the  Peers  passed  "un 
Act  to  prevent  man-iagea  by  degraded  clerg}'men  and  Popish 
pTieets."  By  this  Act,  a  Popish  priest  who  eclebrated  a  marringo 
between  two  I'rotestanta  or  between  a  Proicetanl  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  mode  guilty  of  "  felony,  without  benefit  of  ck'rgy." 
On  the  day  when  this  Act  paasixl,  the  bishops  formed  a  majority  of 
the  nouBc.  The  nvcragc  uttcndunco  of  spirilunl  pccm  during  tho 
year  172G  waa  foiirt^vu,  and  of  Ijiy  ]>ccrs  only  eleven. 

George  II. 

Lord  Carteret,  when  a  now  ParHamcnt  assembled  on  the  28th  of 
Tfovemher,  17i?7.  urged  strunuously  the  iidoption  of  laws  "to  enforco 
the  execution  of  ihos*;  that  relata  to  thu  aecurily  of  the  public,  and 
the  preveiiHiig  Popish  priests  and  regiihirs  from  coming  into  this 
kingdom;"  and  the  pccra  j)asscd  roHolutimiit  in  conformity  with  his 
ExccUenc)*'B  advice.  £urly  in  the  ffdlowing  year,  namely,  in 
rebruary,  1728,  Primate  IJoultor  prceenfcd  to  the  Lorda  the  beads 
of  a  Bill  for  regidnting  the  admission  of  burristera,  and  "  for  prevent- 
ing Papists  pmctiiting  as  solicitors,  and  for  further  HtixmgtbeniDg 
ilio  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland."  Uy  this  Act,  conrerl*  from 
Popery  were  compelled  to  prove  that  they  had  been  Protestants  for 
two  whole  years  before  admiseion  to  eilUor  bronch  of  the  law  or  to 
otEccs  in  the  courts.  Primate  Bonltcr  and  Archbishop  Svngo  were 
members,  in  this  month,  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  four  lay  nnd 
seven  spiritual  peers,  for  prefiaring  a  Rill  "  more  effeelunllv  l-o 
provide  for  the  guardianship  of  Popish  minora,  and  to  prevent  their 
bfing  bred  Papists."  And  Primate  lUiulter,  In  the  same  mouth, 
brings  up  the  report  of  the  Committe<?  which  sat  to  arrange  conccm- 
ing  tho  tapestry  to  bo  ordered  for  tlie  House.  This  tapvetry  was  to 
represent,  io  six  pieces,  the  siege  of  Londoodcrr}' — the  landing  of 
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'William  at  CWrickfoiyus — tlie  viotory  of  iho  Uojriie,  with  the  mat 
of  the  Irish  army — Wi]liam'«  eulry  intu  Dublin — the  Battle  of 
Aughrim — oml  the  caplunt  of  Ctirk  and  Kiiisali-  by  thir  Dnbr  nf 
Haribomitgh.  The  I'orUnmciil  [uwud  the  penal  ocIk  which  Iloolter 
adrocatt^l,  sad  soiao  othcn  which  he  projioecd  lor  the  tomporai  gmid 
of  the  listftblwhmcnt.  They  also  n>now<xI  tbo  (iiinkfrs'  Affinnatioit 
Bill  for  se^-en  ycnrs,  despite  the  opposition  of  tfau  Archbishop  of 
Tuain  (uid  lh#  Bishop  of  Ciogher.  The  Quakers,  aoeordln^  to  Che 
premnble  of  this  Dill,  had  "not  abused  tlio  liberty  and  indtLlfr<?n(« 
allonr«d  them  hy  law,"  and  had  prored  themselves  ft'ie'ndfl  to  the  Icing 
and  the  Proteelnnl  suoceawon.  An  Act  was  ahn  paeitcd  whfrtby  it 
was  enacted  thai  iio  Papist  should  be  ontitlcd  to  veto  at  the  floctina 
of  Jlcmhora  of  ParlinnK-nt,  or  of  nuigislratM  for  cition  or  oorporate 
tovnut.  Tho  pnerB,  on  the  lat  May,  1728. — 4hc  bi«haps  boingr  a  large 
majority  nftho  ITouse, — iiddro««  tho  I^rd'TJpntcniuit  inoongratulatonr 
temw,  and  say : — 

*'  Wfi  caniiot  think  that  vrc  uidolgu  these  plAositig  expeotatjoiia  [of 
IkKttDg  prosperUvl  too  far.  whtu  wo  obser%'o  piirty  divisions  fLinonjf  toe 
Fr»l«(Huiilti  of  this  kiui^oiu  to  l>v  muvh  ulmted — thwc  law*  u|{«iiiiit  Poperi* 
(whtcb  by  artful  n«n  had  b«en  eludisl)  rvstorod  to  their  first  deeiKn — and 
Bucb  pruvtMon  maJe  fur  tho  rcnl  eoavvriiitii]  of  the  f  opifili  aalires  m»  by  tba 
Diviao  oflsistanco  may  in  titiw  make  a9  one  jieoplv." 

The  leading  part  taken  by  I'rimatt^  lloultor  and  th€  hishoptt  in  tlio 
Farliamcntan^-  business  of  this  period  appears  from  Boulter's  own 
let  tern,  wherotii  he  soems  tho  life  and  ioul,  not  only  of  the  logislatioii 
afiectiu;;  the  iut^inuil  welfare  of  the  Church,  but  iUbo  of  tho  p«uil 
legistutiun  iiffccliugthu  Irish  Romuu  Catholics.  Hewaii  ably  wpcondod 
in  his  efforts  by  the  Irish  pivlutcs,  who  in  the  year  1 72!)  formod 

■  a  large  pro]>ortiou  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Indeed,  tho  hlBh<rps  formed 
b  majority  of  tho  Houbc  on  nineteen  occanons,  and  a  moiety  on  t)in« 
occasions  in  that  year,  during  which  the  Houso  met  on  only  tbirtr- 
two  days.     Tho  average  attondnnce  of  bi»ihup<i  was  fourtcou,  and  of 

I  lay  peon  only  cloven.  On  the  10th  Novcnibor,  1729,  in  a  House 
consisting  of  twelve  lay  and  eight  gphitual  poer^,  it  waa  onlenxl  that 
the  Houst*  should  "  ba  put  into  a  Committee  "  ou  the  Friday  foUov- 
iag,  "  to  cooaider  of  the  present  stat*  of  Popery."  The  progress  of 
thl4  Conimittvo  ia  duly  reported  l>y  Balph  Lambert,  Bibhop  of  JUcath, 
vho,  on  the  ^'2nd  December,  brings  up  acreral  resolutions.  It  appears 
from  those  thnt  the  nnt  Huffieiently  patting  tho  laws  againsC  Popery 
in  execution  liad  encoiira,gccI  great  numbers  of  Popish  priests,  raouks, 
iHars,  and  Jesuits,  to  come  int-o  Ireland  of  late,  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  "  and  to  the  great  oppre&sion  of  the  Papt»ta 
tliemselv(«."  It  wa»  roeolved  to  charge  all  justices  and  raagistiiitos 
to  use  greater  elrictnces;  and  it  was  ordered  that  "the  Bishop  of 
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Mditii,  Ihu  Afrbbialiop  of  TiUiUi.  tmd  Uiu  Vat\  of  Oavan,  dn  prepare 
and  briag  in  a  Bill  for  bottvr  NCtiriug  tiic  I'rotcsUint  interei^^"  £0. 
The  BUhop  of  Mrath  bringa  in  nccorvJingly  «  Ao- Popery  Bill  on  the 
SOtli  of  l^pOGnibcr,  1729.  in  a  Houro  of  twenty  mtmbem,  of  whom 
fourletn  vera  pn^tos.  This  Bill,  Itovovor^  wus  suffervd  to  drop,  nor 
were  any  penal  Acts  passed  in  trUO. 

The  next  session  was  opened  on  tho  oLh  uf  October,  1731,  by  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  as  Lord-Lieutentmt,  wliu  uvked  Parliumcot  to  consider 
whether  furth<.T  laws  agaiiut  Popery  wcrti  not  rcquirifl.  On  tho 
foUomng  dftv  the  pow*  expreaaod  their  desire  to  stop  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,  and  the  whole  Tloiue  wns  made  a  Committee  for 
nJigioD.  Tho  primatp,  on  the  10th  Novemhor  (sevenleeu  prelates 
being  present  in  a  House  of  tliirty  meiiibore),  reports  from  tho 
Committee ;  and  tho  Peers  thereupon  order  the  judges  to  prepare 
a  Bill  "for  the  more  eflectuoUy  disarming  tho  Papists  in  this 
kingdom."  lliis  disarmtng  Bill  was  discussed  on  several  occnaioas, 
and  finally  wa«  agrc^  to,  the  bishops  being  in  a  large  majority  on 
evorj*  oco-iition.  The  Bishop  at  Meath  next  presontB  a  Bill  to  annul 
mixod  niHrriag<!B  p^irformL-d  by  Popish  prieittK,  and  Boulter  prownts 
Bills  against  Popciy,  for  registering  the  Popish  clergy,  and  for 
oompelling  converta  to  edncuto  their  childivn  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  In  1 7It2,  Boulter  otfcm  n  Bill  to  render  more  effectual  the 
Act  for  disarming  Papists;  and,  in  1733,  the  Bishop  of  Killula 
presents  another  Bill  to  prevent  marriages  by  I'opish  priests  between 
Protestniils  and  lloman  (JiitboHc*.  By  Aots  passed  in  this  Parliament, 
it  was  made  illegal  for  barristers  ox  soliciton*  to  employ  Popish  clerks 
or  apprentices;  and  Protestants,  who  had  Popish  wires  or  children, 
were  disqualified  for  the  Commission  of  the  Poucc.  But  the  House 
of  (Wimona  rejected  sercral  peual  Bills  agaiiict  the  CatholicB  which 
hftd  been  agreed  to  by  the  Lords.  In  the  year  17-^3,  tho  r/)rd- 
Ijioutenant,  tho  Duko  of  Dorset,  made  efforts  to  pre^-ail  on  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  repeal  tho  Sncramentid  Test  Act,  in  favour  uf  tho 
Pre«byU>riaus ;  but  so  moeh  opposition  was  encountered,  that  the 
Goremmeut  relinquished  their  design.  Boulter  says  that  if  the 
proposal  had  come  bvforc  the  Lords,  "  there  would  have  buen  at  Iviutt 
two  to  one  ai^inst  it."  The  Iri^h  btiihops  and  clergy  iu  this  same 
your,  1733,  mvmorialod  tho  king  with  sucoen  for  0  charlt-r  to  ho 
gtnntcd  t«  an  uasooiation  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland,  and  tho  fammis  Charter  schools  varv  e^tnbliahM. 

During  the  long  vice-royalty  of  tho  Duko  of  Devonshire,  which 
lasted  from  1737  to  \7^t,  the  laws,  it  is  said,  were  adminiatered  with 
lenieney,  although  no  relaxutioa  of  tho  penal  code  was  attempted, 
but  some  few  additions  to  it  were  made.  In  1740  a  stringent  Act  for 
more  cffectuallT  dieuming  all  Papists  was  pused  through  Parliament, 
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tbe  ArchbUhop  of  Diiblia,  Hocidley,  Toporting  its  progress  in  Ui« 
Lord^.  In  17-*3  ft  TiiH  foi' naturalizing  tho  Jews  waA  "eonimitt*^" 
by  a  majority  of  five  pwrs  in  ti  Houko  of  tLirty-fivo  members,  the 
Uisliop  of  Cork  (Claytou)  reporting  it.  Tbis  Bill  did  not  aucL-eed  in 
its  mibeequeut  stages,  and  wbon  again  prcsentod  to  the  peers  in  1743, 
was  loBt  by  a  majority  of  nix  votes  in  u  Houso  of  (wenfT-pight 
niembrrs — OcorgG  Stonu,  thai  Bishop  of  Dcrry.  t»itvriiig  liis  dia&ent 
against  its  rcjootioiu  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  bocamo  Lord- 
Lieutenant  in  August,  174''i,  when  fho  r»>hclIion  in  Scotland  irai 
raging,  imd  when  opening  tho  Parliamentary  'SoWon  tn  October, 
inquires 

"WhothM*  nothing  furthor  cnti  he  dnne,  oithnr  hy  nnw  hwn  or  I>v  the 
more  effectual  ciccutioo  of  iitosc  iii  being,  to  isi-cnrc  tbis  natiou  iigaioat 
the  graat  number  of  PapisUi.  whoso  speculative  errors  would  only  dettorvc 
pity,  if  th«ir  pomioionH  ij)l3uenco  opoo  civil  society  did  nut  Itotli  rcqnire  aitd 
authoriz«  rontnusU" 

A  Protestant  Defence  Association   is  now  formod.     It    in    mnde 
felony  for  a  lloman  Catholic  priest  to  celebrate  marriage  "  bctw€<cu  a 
Papist  and  any  one  who  hath  been  or  hath  jirufcBsed  him  or  herself 
to  be  a  Protestant  within   Iwdvc  uionths"  bt^fure  such  tnarriageL 
Acts  are  also  passed  sgaiuat  Jurcigu  culistuieut  and  fordgu  education. 
In  1747  the  Earl  of  Rarriugtou  recommends  the  Cbarlc-r  schools  to 
Parliament.     Tho  Rishop  of  Mualh,  in  174S,  preucnts  a  Bill  to  re- 
slrain  foreign  education.     I'rimatti  Stono  gcta  an  Act  paascd  in  1700 
to  prevent  clandestine  marriages  by  Popish  priests.      The  Cliiu-ter 
schoolB,  in  1751,  aro  rocouuuoudt'd  to  tho  coru  of  Parliament  by  the 
iJukc  of  Dorset,  tho  Loitl- Lieutenant.     Siiniliir  chargCH  uunceming 
tho  Charter  schools  are  given  to  Parliaxaont,  iu  1763,  by  tho  Dake 
of  Dorset,  mid  in  1755  by  the  Manjuia  of  HurtingUiD,  at  enicceaeive 
oiHJiiings  of  the  nciit^ions.     Somv  fitrtber  legislation  against  Roman 
Catholics  seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  some  of  the  peers  in 
175*i.     On  tho  0th  and  6th  of  January  in  that  year — the  bishops 
forming  o  majority  in  tho  IIouso — it  was  rcsolTod : — 

"That  th«  niunber  of  Popish  prioals.  monks,  and  friars  bin]  of  lato 
iiicruaMxi  iu  tbia  kingdom  to  Uiu  luouifvst  prejudice  of  the  Prol4!6tiuit 
CuUgiou  and  of  lila  !^lftje.it,y'ti  Oovernmcut ; "  nni  "that  Uie  allowing  a 
euuipeteut  number  of  Ptipivli  soculnr  prlvHtfi  to  exorciso  thmr  furutions 
under  proper  roW  and  roBtrictioni;,  mtb  n  duo  ^Tof  ntion  of  the  laws  against 
•  re^rilnrH  and  peraonti  exercising  eccleitinstjcal  jiirifldirtion ,  would  tend  to 
ttctivtT  thiH  kingdom  froai  the  great  uomber  of  moakH  nod  frims  that  nt 
present  luft^st  it." 

It  -was  uUu  resolved  "  that  tho  number  of  parochial  ministers  of 
the  liUtabli-ihcd  Church  of  this  kingdom  is  not  eufficient  to  extend 
tho  Prototnnt  religion  in  those  countriea  [districts?]  that  ore 
Popisbly  nifocted;  that  parishes  sbouM  bo  divided  and  churchoa 
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rebuilt ;  and  that  the  "  ucluul  residence  of  a  minister  of  tbo  Bstab* 
UsIirJ  Cliurch  upon  oTorjr  benefice  "  nrlicrc  tfaero  ia,  or  shall  bo,  a 
church  huilt,  will  be  a  mcRiis  of  s1oppinf»  "the  jfpowth  of  Popery." 
A  Hill  for  the  oompulfiory  rcgisirutiou  uf  Pupimh  privstH,  which  n-a* 
of  II  highly  offt-ngivo  uhiiracli-r  in  tho  eyes  of  Roman  Catholics,  ^tos 
furthwilh.  on  iht*  tJth  of  January,  iiifrotlucotl  hy  VJicomil  Jiinienck. 
This  Jiiil  provided  that  Popish  prit'sU  should  be  licensoii  to  officiate, 
if  two  Roiuan  Catholics  in  each  diBlrict  would  t-ntor  into  swjurilj-  for 
thfir  good  hohuviour,  nitd  t-nnctcd  that  tho  whole  number  oi  pricstH 
«o  Liconned  or  registftred  should  not  exceed  ono  hundred  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland ;  that  those  priests  fihould  be  soculare  roinovable 
by  tho  I^rd- Lieutenant  and  I'rivy  Council ;  that  if  any  priest  should 
cause  a  Protestant  to  recant,  his  porniiflsion  or  Hceuco  should  bo 
withdrawn ;  and  that  all  the  old  pcnu-lties  should  rcranin  in  force 
apainst  regulars  end  Popish  ofHciats  esercifliiig  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tiou.  Ue  JJui'go,  author  of  "ilibcmia  Dominicana,"  and  mihse- 
quently  Jionutn  Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  prcAcnt  at  all 
tho  doliales  on  this  Hill  in  dispuiso  ("occultus"),  relates  that  the 
bigoted  exertional  of  Viscuuut  Liiuurtck  and  Im  lay  adherents  to  pass 
the  Bill  wero  defcoted  by  the  Totea  of  Primate  Stone  and  three 
arc}] bishops  on  one  occasion  ;  of  eixtccn  prelates  on  another  occ&sicm ; 
und,  on  a  third  day,  of  ten  prelates.  It  appears  from  the  Journals 
that  fouttccn  proktoe  and  twcnty-onc  lay  peers  were  prc«C'nt  on  th« 
21st  of  January,  17->y,  when  the  Bill  wuji  considered;  that  tweKc 
spiritual  and  fourtcoit  Iny  peers  were  present  on  tho  tj^nd,  when  the 
BiU  was  agreed  to  with  amendments  ;  and  that  it  was  ordered,  on  the 
SUthi  when  fifteen  bishops  and  twenty^two  lay  peers  wer»  prMeut,  to 
bo  mad  a  third  time  that  day  three  months.  When  the  Bill  camo 
ou  again  upoa  the  20th  of  April,  uiuo  bishops  were  prvocul,  and  only 
soTcn  Uy  peers,  and  the  obnoxious  BiU  waa  adjourned  to  that  doy 
month — a  day  on  which  the  House  did  not  meet.  Primate  Stone,  in 
this  year,  170G,  carried  a  Bill  for  the  incraiwo  of  beuclices  and 
furtherance  of  elerica!  residence  hy  aid  of  the  First  Fruits  and 
Boulter's  bef^uest.  A  Bill,  Hcnt  up  from  the  (Jommom,  to  relisve 
Protestant  Dittaentcra  from  ihe  penalties  of  certain  portions  of  the 
penal  Act  of  2  Atino,  chap.  6,  and  to  enable  the  Dissenters  "  to  bold 
commissions  in  the  militia,  and  to  act  in  the  commieaion  of  array," 
waa  favourably  receired  by  the  Lords.  It  was  read  a  fimt  time  cm 
the  29th  of  April,  when  the  bishops  were  u  moiety  of  the  House ;  & 
sceond  time  on  the  4th  of  May,  when  thirteen  bishops  and  eighteen 
lay  peers  were  present ;  and  it  wax  passed  on  the  7th  of  May,  when 
^c  House  consisted  of  twelve  bishops  and  twoDty-two  luy  peers. 
The  royal  assent  to  this  and  tho  other  acts  of  tho  scssiou  was  given 
on  the  day  after  the  passing  of  the  Dissenters'  Keliof  Bill,  and  Par- 
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liament  was,  on  tlie  same  dny,  (he  8th  of  ^tav,  175C,  prorogrnod 
by  the  Lonl-Lieuteuant,  who  iufurmed  both  Houses  that,  "  by 
fttreugt helling  his  Jluji-oty's  huiids  Ciivy  ha<l,  in  the  most  prudent 
uianner,  consulted  the  prcacnutiou  of  ikll  that  could  he  dear  to  tbcni 
as  Protc«tiiut«  or  men." 

TUo  Duku  of  Bcflford  oppned  tho  parlianiontar}'  m-Miun  m  1757, 
on  tho  llth  of  Octoher,  with  an  exhortation  to  "consider  the  Hlaic 
uf  the  Charter  echooU,  and  what  further  steps  may  he  taken  \o 
jitruuglheu  the  Protestant  interest,  and  to  promote  the  linen  monu- 
luctuiv."  Ou  tho  t«ame  day  the  Earl  of  ClaubniSBil  repeated  tho 
uttcwpt  whioU  he  hod  made  the  year  before,  vhen  h^  was  the 
YuGOiLUt  Limprick,  to  paaa  u  Bill  for  compiilHOry  rL>f*i«trotion  of 
Popish  prit'sts.  IJis  Bill  obtained  a  Bocond  reading  on  the  Sad  of 
KoTomber,  when  sixteen  lay  and  twelve  spirtluul  pei-ra  were  present. 
It  was  adjourned  on  the  il»t  of  November,  by  (ifteL-n  votwf  against 
cleTcn,  to  the  6lh  of  December,  when  it  passed  a  third  reodinf^r.oud  was 
sent  for  "  IronsnuBaion  "  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  peers  against  eighteen 
of  those  present,  or,  when  proxio*  were  callod  for,  by  twenty-four 
vole»  ugaiiut  twenty-one.  This  Bill,  liowovor,  which  Stono  and  the 
other  prelatea  warmly  opposed,  never  received  the  royal  assent. 


Geobob  III. 

The  Lord-Ltcutcnant,  the  £arl  of  llalifax,  opens  the  oefiaion  in 
October,  17(11,  with  a  dpeech  concerning  the  new  king,  aAsnring 
Parliament  that  the  preservation  of  "tho  Constitution  in  (Tiurch 
and  Slate  "  will  be  "  the  first  and  eonstant  object  of  his  care."  His 
Excellency  also  reminds  Parliament  that  "  there  in  no  object  more 
worthy  their  attention  than  the  I*rolcBtant  ('hnrtcr  schools ;"  and 
that "  notwithstanding  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  Papists  in 
this  king<Iom,  it  must  always  bo  their  duty  and  interest  to  divert 
from  error,  by  every  effectual  though  gentle  method,  the  deluded 
followers  of  a  blind  religion ."  The  Peers  promise,  in  reply,  to  accept 
gintefully  his  Excellency's  "assistance  to  establish  them,  under  his 
Majesty's  internal  influeQce,  an  opulent,  floarishing,  Protestant 
people."  When  the  next  Viceroy,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
■opens  Fartiamont,  in  ]T6;t,  he  thus  mentions  tho  then  recent  riots  tn 
parts  of  DUter  and  Munster: — 

*'  The  taDaoIlaons  risiaf^s  of  the  lower  people,  in  contempt  of  laws  and 
of  lOftKistracy.  and  of  every  constitutional  siiborrliantinn.  most,  if  not  duly 
a.tuQilcJ  to,  liu  productive  of  the  most  fatal  eongeijuenoes.  'I'hor  are  a 
discrace  to  a  country  of  lib.Tty;  tlioyani  roiuous  tanoouutry  cf  commorce  ; 
and  nmsl  fco  pnrtitulurly  Cutd  here,  where  the  leant  cbcck  to  the  rising 
spirit  nf  iudustrj-  la  so  very  scjisibly  Mt.  aud  sn  very  difficult  to  be  rt'lrievoJ. 
Jto  laeiint  can  serve  more  effoctTially  to  [irnvont  theso  disorders  for  tho 
lulim,  than  the  eiKourageiactit  of  suoh  iaatitatJoiiB  as  teud  bo  impress  on 
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tha  minds  of  the  lowca*  order  of  p«;op]o  oiirly  hsbJU  of  utduHtr)-  and  true 
pnui.ipl<:9  t>f  ruIi;4:oi>.  For  liii»  pnq^fic  yonr  ProUBta&t  Cbarl&r  scbools 
ir«r«  osUblielicd.  to  whicb  I  Uicrcforu  ivoonimeDd  Ibe  ronUnuauco  of  your 
care,  enooaragemeat.  nnd  support." 

The  Carl  of  HcrUbrd,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  17&5,  also  commends 
the  Charter  sclioolg  to  Farliament,  ubaerWug  Iho^  "wltoa  our 
ibou^hU  nro  turootl  to  promolo  iudunfry  in  t1i<>  p^ijilv,  wt>  uhuuld 
remember  bow  uecesaury  leliylouii  prim  iplvs  «nd  virtuous  «lwation 
are  to  obtain  Uiai  end."  Thcac  avbouli  vcro  stj-lcd  by  Yiscount 
Tuwiisbi-itd,  tbu  Lurd-Livutonaut  lu  1707,  "  tbc  grcut  Bouroos  of 
iuduetiy,  virluo,  aud  Iruo  religion." 

Under  Viioount  Townshond's  Vicerojalty,  in  1768,  the  attention 
of  tbo  peers  vaa  tumod  to  the  etatii^tics  of  raligion  furiit»hed 
by  the  bisbojM  in  complianco  tritU  n  late  order  of  tbe  Uoiti^o,  and 
at  tbe  sBiuo  time  an  effort  wa8  nxade  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  laws 
against  Koman  Calbolics.  On  tbe  Snl  of  rcbniarr,  1708,  tbe 
Peers — in  a  Hoaw  of  tbirty-scrcn  lay  aud  eighteen  spiritnaL  lords 
— ordered  tbe  jodges  to  prepare  a  Bill,  "  to  enable  FapLsta  to  lend 
money  upon  mortgages,"  %i'ith  a  special  clauao,  however,  "  to  prevent 
Fapiata  from  being  morlgugeea  in  jXMi^cision."  Lord  Aiinaty,  the 
Lord  Ohief-Ju.staoe,  preoented,  accordingly,  a  Bill  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  wua  read  a  fint  time  on  tbe  Isb  of  March,  when  nine  prelatea 
and  twenty  lay  peers  were  present ;  nnd  a  seoond  time  on  th<i  day 
following,  vben  only  five  prelates  wore  present  in  a  House  of 
tw-ontj'-tbree  peers.  On  the  8th  of  ilareh,  when  nineteen  lay  and 
[nine  Eipirituul  peers  attended.  Lord  Amialy's  BiU  wa«  «cnt  for 
I*'  transmiwiion,"  hut  made  during  that  year  no  further  progress. 
tlTor  waa  I.ord  Auuuly  more  fbrtuualu  in  tho  foUowiug  year,  1769, 
'although  his  Bill  lt>  enable  Pupi^iU  l<>  It-ud  money  on  mortgageH  wbji 
again,  after  sercoml  adJuuruniL-ntB,  pufued  andacnt  for  "trauamtsaion" 
on  tbe  8t]i*  of  December.  Lord  Anualy  made  another  muii  cilbrt 
ta  1771,  when  hia  Jdortgoge  Bill  uaa  read  o  third  time,  with  a 
majority  of  twenty  votet),  ou  the  lUb  of  March,  and  was  sent  for 
"  tmnBmiasion,"  but  was  never  pat^sed  into  au  Act.  On  the  10th 
of  May  in  the  same  year,  1771,  Lui-J  Aniudy  prewiited  a  ttecoud 
Bill  "to  secure  repayment  of  money  really  lent  by  Papists  to 
Proteatanta  ou  mortgagea;"  but  this  Bill  was  rcjccti'd  by  the  Lords 
on  its  second  n-uding,  on  the  I<Jlb  of  May,  by  uiiivtwu  volca  uguiuat 
twelve. 

"  A  BiU  for  the  better  encouragrment  of  persona  profoMing  the 
Popish  religion  l»  become  PmlvbtanU  "  was,  in  1772,  prest^nted  to 
tbe  peers  by  tbe  Earl  of  Charlemout.  This  Bill  got  a  seeuud  read- 
ing ou  the  4tb  of  March,  when  sixteen  lay  und  three  spirit^uiil  peers 
were  present;  woa   adjourned  on  the  llth  of  March  by  u  uiujotity 
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of  two  votes  in  a  Houso  of  thirty-oig'ht  mombers,  of  whom  wvmi 
were  proktes ;  and  was  droppwl  allogolbcr  on  tho  13lli  of  Murch, 
wben  il  failed  to  get  u  tbirtl  roaiHag,  lo  a  Itoiise  of  twenty -figlit 
lay  and  eight  spiritual  poors.  A  Bill  wa»»,  IionFever.  seut  up  from 
the  CommonB  iii  this  yuir,  1772,  to  encbunige  thotte  !Roiniin  Catliali'c 
pricstn  who  ehould  confurm  to  I*roto&taatuiu.  Br  tlic  Act  2  Anne, 
ohaptcr  vu.,  ftoction  3,  converted  priwts  wen-  t<>  laro  A'ao  yearly  for 
thoir  maintcnanoo,  to  bo  levied  oft'tho  pounly;  nnd  lhi»  maintonancp, 
Wng  found  insuffioienl,  is  now  doublod,  und  rHised  to  £40  per 
auuum.  Five  piielate*  and  twenty-one  lay  poent  were  prosoul  on 
tlio  18th  of  May,  when  (Lis  Act  passed.  The  Vecra  reject«?<l,  on  tho 
iifZad  of  May,  1772,  a  Bill  which  the  Commons  pent  up  to  socoro  tlio 
repayment  of  ntonoy  really  lent  by  Papists  to  l*rotE-<tant8  on  mort- 
gHgce.  The  votes  for  this  Bill  wore  eighteen  for,  and  twontj-thrce 
ogninrt  it ;  orj  with  proxies,  twenty-wven  for,  and  twenty-five 
against  it. 

Earl  TFarconrt,  in  1773,  infonnod  Parliament  at  ila  opening,  tlmt 
it  witB   his  "duty  to  call    Ihcir   particular  aU<^nti»n  to  Huc-h  tnirs 
as  raspcct  tho  religion    and  moruls,  the   socnrily  und  good  order 
of   tho  poople.      It  is  In   vain" — so    tho  I>ord-L)eutonatit    pro- 
ceeds— "  that  laws    arc  made  foi-  the   ptinishmenl    of   offcmlrrs, 
tuJcas    their  monilM    eau  he  reformed  and  their  minds    iniprc«£od 
with    principles    of    virtue. ' '       He    then    commends    the    Charter 
schnoU  us  "the  seminaries    of  truo  religion    and    industry."       A 
I'npist  Mortgage    Bill,  introduc^ed  this  year   by  Viscount  Afuuut- 
morrcH,  obtained  its  third  reodJUj^  and  "  trunsinisRion  "  upon   the 
17th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of  five  peers,  in  a  ifouxo  of  tliirty- 
Ihrcc;  or,  counting  prories,  by  twenty-nine  votes  against  seventeen. 
!N*ino  prelates  and  nine  lay  peers  enlei'ed  u  i^lrong  pi-olest  againnt  tho 
passing  of  thi»  BilL     Tht?  dissentient  [leers  deelara  in  their  prnt^rt 
that  oil  tho  penal  laws  aguinsl  Pupista  in  Ii-eland  wen?  caused   by 
their  rebellions  and  tieasons,   and  tend  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
interest — that  "  every  aetuiU  or  virtual  repeal  of  any  part  of  thoso 
laws  will  encourage  the  spirit  of  Popory,"  and  excite  discontent 
among  Protestants,  *'  cspociolly  as  arguments  were  offered  "  by  eonac 
odvoeates  of  the  Bill  "  which  may  bo  considered  as  levelled  agnin.it 
the  whole  system  of  tho  Popery  laws" — and  "  thai  this  Util    t-ends 
in  part  to  repeal "  tho^e   [h'huI   taws.      Tbey   i>ay   also  that   "  aa 
atl^empt^  to  introduce  BilU  in  favour  of  Papt«is  have  become  frequt^it, 
the  number  of  converla  to  the  eslablished  religion  has  decreased  in 
proportion  ;"  and  tlicy  iraputo  this  ilecrea*c,  which  wax  "  parlieulnrly 
observable  in  the  hiat  two  years,"  to  the  expectations  the  Pnptsta 
had  of  obtaining  this  very  Bill ;    it  having  been   rejected  by   the 
Lords,  in  1771,  "  by  a  majority  of  only  two  voiees."     This  Mortgage 
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5ill — eo  tbeae  peers  protest— will  prevent  eonfonnit)*  more  effcct- 
uallj'  eveu  1-han  un  Act  iwnnitting  Fapints  in  pnrcboso  laud;  for  aJx 
per  cent  laut  te  hurl  Ly  mortgages,  but  only  four  or  four  ami  u  Lulf 
per  cent,  tr  ptirdiaso  of  estate*.  The  eldest  sons  of  Pnpi«h  ]>ur- 
cUuacra  wouM  Imve  a  strong  inducement  to  conform,  nnd  lliercl)y 
mako  their  fstliors  toiuuitft  for  life,  acquiring  tbe  rerereion  and 
inheritanco  to  tlioineelvee.  An  estate  purchiiaed  by  a  Papist,  more- 
over, will  gnvel,  or  descend  in  equal  shares,  tuuoD)f  bis  sous ;  but 
money  lent  ou  niurlgn^e  will  not  j{"vel,  and  "  the  whole  may  bo 
dtftpoaed  of  by  lliu  Pojjisb  jwireut  to  that  child  who  is  most  zealously 
attached  tu  Ibc  PupiHk  religion."  It  U  then  urgued  that  tliis  Bill 
will  incrcaac  the  jwiwcr  nnd  influence  of  tho  Pupista  by  increuaing; 
tbe  aumbcT  of  ProteaLanL  dubtors  to  i'opiah  creditors — by  subjecting 
ProtMtaiit  clcctore  to  tbe  control  of  Papible,  uud  tilling  PurUamtot 
wilb  their  noniinocs-^and  by  "polluting  some  of  the  sources  of 
justice  "  when  "  those  intnieted  in  inferior  stations  wilb  iho  udniinis- 
tration  of  the  lanii  niiiy  be  tempted  not  to  exert  themselves  in  their 
ofBces  against  Papists  while  their  estates  are  moilgaged  to  porous 
of  the  Popish  i-eligion  for  taiyer  sums  than  they  can  readily  or 
conyenicntly  pay."  It  is  uL-so  urged  ibnt,  a»  Papi&ts  in  England  are 
not  allowed  to  take  mortgages,  thougU  the  Protestants  there  "exceed 
ibePapiiitA  in  number  in  the  proportion  of  above  one  hundred  to 
one,"  it  enniiot  bo  right  to  grant  such  an  indulfi^enee  to  Papists 
in  Ireland,  "where  l^ey  excoeA  tlie  ProtestantH  in  number  in  the 
l)n>|»ortion  of  four  or  five  to  one,  at  the  leant,  and  where  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  dread  the  increaso  of  their  influence."  The  dis- 
8?ntientfl  likewise  regard  "any  accession  of  influence  given  to  tbe 
Papists  under  the  |)re?teDt  Bill  as  given  entirely  out  of  the  luiulcd 
estates  of  Protestants." 

The  prelates  who  signed  this  protest,  in  wbieb  they  w  thoroughly 
identified  thi-mficlves  with  the  full  and  fell  spirit  of  the  Popery  laws, 
were  the  Primate,  Itnbinwn;  the  Arehbishop  of  Dublin,  C'radoek ; 
and  tho  Bishops  of  Ijimerick,  (Jloyne,  Fcams,  Ossory,  Cork,  Dromore, 
and  Killaloe.  Tour  of  these  bishops  were  subsequently  made  arsh- 
bishops;  for  Agar  of  Cloyne  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Karl 
of  JVormauton ;  Fowler  of  Eillnloo  also  became  Arcbbiohop  of 
Dublin;  Neweomo  of  Dromore  beeaiito  Primate;  and  Courko  of 
I'onis.  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Mayo,  bwame  Arebbii-hop  of  Tuam. 
This  intolerant  protest  bad  its  efleet.  M'ben  liord  Ranelagh,  in  tho 
foltuwiiig  year.  1774,  iiguiii  brought  forward  a  Pupiat  Mortgage  Dill 
— for  iLiit  of  177'J  did  not  become  un  Act — il  was  rejected,  ou  tbe 
lOth  of  May,  by  the  votM  of  twenty-nine  peers  against  twelve;  or, 
wllh  proxiod,  bv  forty-three  votea  against  twenty. 

But   if  relief  in    tooiporol   matters   woa  <L(mtod  to  the  Roman 
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Cntholirs  by  the  bigoted  opposition  of  some  bishops  nnd  lay  peers  m 
1774,  thi^n'  was  a  vrry  iinporfniit  concession  made  to  them  in  a 
mattor  of  i^cntimcnt  in  fhr  siinic  year,  by  "an  Act  to  enable  Ikis 
Majcsty'n  stihjocls,  of  wliiitcvcr  persuasion,  to  testify  their  alleniaace 
to  him."  l!y  this  Act  it  ivas  coiicodtii  to  Roman  Cntholics  that  thwr 
miglit  bclicvo  in  the  spiriturtl  power  of  the  Popo  without  bcin^ 
nccosR;inly  tlisIoyiU  to  the  Kin^  of  Great  Brituin.  They  were  pep- 
mittod  to  t:ikc  the  oaths  of  allc^^innco,  and  to  declare  their  belief 
"  that  the  Popo  of  Home  neither  h:id,  nor  ought  to  hnve,  any  tem- 
pond  or  civil  jurisdiction,  powfi-,  suppriority,  or  pre-eminence  witbia 
thin  renhn."  Thus,  sis  lli^htip  iriint  says,  "the  small  end  of  the 
wedge"  W!i9  intrriducod,  and  a  beginning  made  towards  the  repeal  of 
the  pf-nal  hiws. 

pour  yeiiis  later  a  moi-e  subsJanfial  triumph  was  afforded  to  the 
Irish  lloiniin  Catholics.  The  Karl  Ihickinghamshire  (who  in  1777 
op^'ned  Piirliimirnt  with  u  speet^h  comnionding  the  Pi'otestant  Charter 
seliodls  in  OM>ooinl  rcfcrciico  to  "cdurating  the  distressed  children  of 
thf  Xorth  in  sound  prineiiiles  "}  was  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  under 
whom  was  earricd,  in  177S,  "  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Jrnjestv'a 
snhjcrts  of  this  kingflom  professing  tlio  Popish  religion."  This  Bill 
wiis  sent  lip  from  the  Commons  and  I'ond  a  iirst  time  on  the  6th  of 
August,  ivhrn  seven  bishops  and  twenty-six  lay  peers  were  2>reseiit. 
On  the  second  reading,  on  the  lOth,  its  "commi!t;il  " -was  vninly 
opposed  by  eighteen  peers  against  thirty-one,  or,  reckoning  proxies, 
bj-  iwen'y-eight  votes  against  forty-four.  The  third  reading-  was 
ciirriwl  on  (he  l'i\\\,  by  a  majority  nf  thirteen  in  a  ITouse  of  twenty- 
thiTC  members,  or,  with  proxies,  by  thirty-six  votes  ngainst  twelve. 
The  K:irl  Clermont,  "Willljini  Henry  Portescue,  had  the  honour  of 
reporting  tlie  mnjorityon  this  Hill,  a  disfinetion  of  which  the  present 
roprcsentnlives  of  his  family  iire,  doubtless,  deservedly  proud. 

The  preanibh"  of  this  Hill  contains  wlir.t  Bishop  Mant  bcwniJs  as 
"  n  p;irli;nnen1ary  iiniovntinn ;"  for  instead  of  using  the  term 
"  Ptip's's,"  or  "persons  profcssiiig  the  I'opish  religion,"  as  in  other 
Act-,  iind  as  in  the  body  of  this  Act  itself,  it  speaks  of  "  the  Hnman 
Cathol'cs  of  Irehind,"  from  whose  "  uniform  peaceable  demeanour  for 
n  long  series  of  yeiivs  "  it  is  doemod  I'c.asonidilo  to  remove  certain 
disablifics  and  iiie!in:icifirs  imposed  by  (iuceii  Anne.  This  Act 
allowed  lioinan  Catliolies  1o  purchii^e  or  inherit  leasehold  estates  for 
f!!)!l  ycjus,  and  removed  the  power  which  a  cimibrming  eldest  son  of 
a  Tiomnn  (,'ntho!ic  proprietor  had  of  nuikiiig  his  father  tenant  for 
life.  But  the  bi^nefits  oi' the  Act  wore  not  e.\tonded  to  converts  from. 
Po]>ory  ivlio  should  rchip-ic,  nor  to  any  converts  from  Protestantism 
to  I'lipeiT,  No  dissent,  or  protest,  was  entered  by  any  of  tlie  pre- 
lates against  this  Act,  which  rccoivcd  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th.  of 
August,  1778. 
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After  an  iiitervnl  of  two  years,  the  Inali  Protcetunt  Dissenters  urcro 
gratified  hy  llic  rc|Wfll  of  that  port  of  Quccu  Aimo'a  pcnaJ  statute 
which  imposed  the  Sacrament  npon  I>i*.ieiiter»  m  o  test  or  qualifica- 
tion for  olficial  nmpltmiieiit.  Thin  Bill  wna  brought  up  from  tho 
('onuaoiiB  ou  tlie  20(h  of  April,  1780  ;  received  its  KCcond  rejiding  on 
ihc  27tb,  when  twelve  bishops  and  twenty-six  lay  pwr»  trere  pr^- 
Hrnt;  mid  WU8  piiased,  on  the  Und  of  Moy,  in  a  ][rtii>K?  of  eight 
ppuilual  and  eighteen  temporal  lords,  Foiir  prelaten — the  Areh- 
"bishop-j  of  Ciishcl  and  Tuara  aod  the  ilishops  of  KUdaro  and  I  jmeriok 
— ciitur  thoir  reaiwnti  for  prDtestiiig  against  thia  Act,  "  hoonuw,"  as 
they  conceive,  "  it  mukcK  a  inoHt  nwlorial  alLorution  iii  the  (  onstitu- 
tiou  uf  this  kiugdom,  the  conaequeuceK  whereof  are  inuob  to  be 
apprehended,  thuugli  poHsiMv  they  may  not  all  bo  foreseen  in  their 
full  extent."  TLo  Ardibinhup  of  CaisheJ  records  unotlier  protect  and 
pay* : — 

"Tlie  siune  attachmenb  to  tho  Oonstituliuu  ofthii  eountr}',  in  nil  iUpnrU, 
mLieh  iadnced  me,  in  the  ooun^  of  tlie  debiite,  to  otfor  at  lar>te  my  reiuauns 
for  opposiag  the  progre^  of  this  Bill,  lias  determiuifd  mo  to  Lwave  my  diesokt 
agaiitftt  the!  pividiii^  of  il  on  record  le  putttvrity." 

An  Act  fur  naturalizing  all  sueh  foreign  merchant<i,  tnidera,  worit- 
men,  and  fanuers  as  aLall  aoUle  in  this  kingdom,  wait  likewise  carried 
in  UiiH  yi^r,  1780,  tbrou^^b  the  Ixirds,  after  noine  opposiliun  ;  tliv 
£url  L'luruioiit  reporting  the  majority  ol'  aixlveu  pcei-a  in  a  llouho  uf 
tu'cQly-sevcu  mcnibci"),  A  Iftll  "  for  the  relief  of  t«naDl«  holding 
miiJor-leuse«  containing  oovenuuls  of  perputuaL  ri^ncwul  "  van  aW 
propiMied  this  year,  and  was  stnmuntiBty  re^ieted.  Its  third  rending 
waa  carried  on  the  19th  of  August,  by  a  very  narrow  majority  oT 
CLic,  or,  jierhaps,  by  a  casting  voto.  Twenty-one  peers  entered  a 
piutcKt,  being  headed  by  Bereefurd,  IultI  uf  I'yrout',  who  wiui  uidud 
by  tLe  Primal^  iiobiu&on ;  by  tho  Archbishop  of  C'ushel ;  and  by 
aiiulber  Bereaford,  the  Bishop  of  Uromoro,  who  was  subneqacntly 
c:v.ut«Ml  Ijord  Deciea.  The  luirl  of  Tyruuo  uutur«;(l  a  second  disiicut, 
signed  by  himaclf  alone,  in  which  be  calls  the  Xeiiaut  Relief  Bill  "  B 
gfiMs  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  uieasurc  dungoiumt  by  ita 
c:uiinple  to  the  liberty  and  property  of  Uiu  subject,"  ujid  un  "ularuiiug 
prcccdi-nL" 

The  Charter  schoola,  which  were  bronghl  undvr  the  iiotico  of  ParliM- 
Ui  ul  at  nearly  every  sosaionai  opening,  vivxn  thiu  ultuded  to  in  Chft 
£arl  of  Cai'lisUi'a  speech  in  Octob<-r,  ITSl : — -"Tlu;  hnnianity  and 
Wi-Bioro  of  tbuse  motivus  which  inllnenot'  your  aupport  of  tho  I'ro- 
tv/^liiut  Charier  sehuobi,  au  Bcniiuaries  of  Lnio  rviigioo  and  buucat 
indu-itry,  will  continue  to  engage  yuur  n-'garJ." 

'ihe  moat  important  Acts  fur  the  rolicf  of  both  Ilornan  Catltolicv 
anil  DineBHteia  wero  piuBod  in  iba  year  i7S;.if  when  luc  Duke  o£ 
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Portland  was  Viceroy.  On  one  and  the  same  day,  tho  2dth  of  April, 
1782,  two  Bills,  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  received  their  first 
reading  in  the  Lords,  eleven  prelates  and  twenty-two  lay  peers 
beiuK  present.  These  Bills  were  entitled  respectively  **An  Act  for 
the  further  relief  of  his  JInjcsty's  Hubjocts  of  this  kingdom  professing 
the  Popish  relijjiou,"  and  "  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  certain  mutters  therein  contained,"  Tho  former  of 
these  Bills,  which  repealed  many  of  the  ponnl  laws  agaiust  Roman 
Catholics,  and  gave  them  power  to  hold  land  in  fee,  was  carried 
through  its  second  reading  on  the  2nd  of  May,  by  thirty-nine  votes 
against  twenty-five  (the  Earl  of  "Westmeath  reporting),  or,  with 
proxies,  by  forty-six  votes  against  twenty-nine.  This  Act  and 
another  which  repealed  the  laws  against  Popish  schoolmasters  were 
passcxl  on  tho  4th  of  3Iay,  and  received  the  royal  assent  withont 
any  protest  being  entered  against  them  by  the  bishops. 

Tho  Act  for  repealing  'ho  Te«t  Act  in  favonr  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, which  was  tlic  second  of  the  Bills  sent  up  from  the  Oo::nmons 
and  road  a  first  time  on  the  2j)th  of  April,  was  much  more  bitterly 
regarded,  and  was  strenuously,  but  vainly,  opposed.  This  Bill 
was  petitioned  against  on  tlie  JiOlh  nf  April,  by  Kilner  Swcttonham, 
Esq.  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Gervaise,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel ;  Thomas 
Torrcns,  I'rebendary  of  St.  Patrick's ;  Bcafher  King,  Prebendary 
of  Cloyne,  and  Rector  of  Kildroiight  or  Straffan  in  Dublin  ;  'William 
AVarren,  Prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's;  and  tlie  liev,  Sainnel  lilurrnv. 
The  second  reading  was  carried  on  the  'AvA  o'  Hay,  by  twenty-nino 
votes  against  twenty  (the  Earl  of  Jlornington  reporting),  or,  reckon- 
ing proxies,  by  thirty-five  against  twenty-three.  Tlio  third  reading 
was  carried  on  the  -llh  of  May,  when  a  very  long  protest  against  tho 
iiill  was  adopted  by  twenty-two  peers,  thirteen  of  whom  were  prelates. 
Three  archbishops — Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Cashel — and  Newconic, 
of  M'aterford,  afterwards  the  primate,  were  among  the  thirteen 
bishops  who  tlius  resisted  concessions  to  Protcitant  Dissenters,  or,  as 
JIant  describes  them,  "tho  hcrcdifarj*  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church." 
The  protest  complains  at  great  length  of  the  privilege  gnintpd  to 
Dissenting  ministers  to  celebrate  marriages  between  Dissenters,  nnd 
describes,  under  varions  aspects,  tho  evil  consequences  apprehended 
to  result  to  Protestant  Dissenters  themselves  from  such  a  privilege. 
The  alarming  and  somewhat  ludicrous  anticipations  of  the  bishops 
were  not,  liowever,  sharc<l  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  when 
congratulating  Parliament  at  the  termination  of  the  session  on  tho 
successful  issue  of  their  labours,  said  : — 

"  You  havD  cherished  and  enlnrpotl  the  wise  principles  of  toleration  ;  and 
made  considerable  advnuccs  in  abolishing  those  distinetioQB  which  have  too 
long  impeded  tho  progress  ol'  iudustry,  and  divided  the  uatioa.     The 
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diligence  tnil  ttrdoar  with  nliicb  yoa  bavo  persaveniiJ  iii  tJio  accnui|iliAb- 
laeiit  of  tliosc  f^'unt  o^jeclR  must  «ver  bi^nr  the  iiio.iL  lioiitiunililo  tcHliinouj' 
to  yotir  7(?ftl  and  iiidusln'  in  Uio  smvlcG  of  yonr  eounlrj',  niid  mnnircst  your 
kDon'l<;<lgc  iit  iU  Iruo  mtcr«iittf." 

Xho  ProtcetaDt  Charter  schools  wci^  duly  noticed  by  Rucoesslvo 
viceroys  at  tho  upeuiuj;  ot'  oach  seK&ion.  Tliua  tho  Earl  of  Xortliiog- 
ton  ill  ViM,  (be  I>ukc  of  Kuilaiid,  in  ITST*,  and  the  Earl  of  Wcst- 
mortlaud,  m  !702,  t'oiiciir  iii  commending  these  institutious  to 
Purlinmciit.  Tiidcr  the  Ticc-royalty  nf  IjokI  WcstiDorelond,  bomr 
other  sLcpa  were  tuktn  to  nlxiliNh  \\xii  ^]ciial  hiws.  On  the  « -lib  ol" 
Fobriuwy,  1792,  whtn  tbo  ^VrchbiMhop  of  Coslicl,  the  Bishops  of 
Ossory,  Cork,  and  Killulu  were  present,  tho  Lill  of  Sir  IlerctUcs 
Langrishc  viaa  brought  up  from  iho  Coinmoniii,  which  gnvo  Itouinii 
Catholics  adtiiission  to  (ho  ba.r,  allowed  thciu  to  pracliuu  sa  solicitor!^, 
employ  Roman  Cslholic  nppreutico*,  intermurry  with  Protestant*, 
and  tench  school.  Thin  Bill  irns  pnN^nl.  with  a  islight  flniendment 
hy  ihe  Lords,  on  the  yrd  of  March,  when  eight  prehitca  were  ia  the 
^luo.  lu  thu  Act  Iho  pbrnec  "Koman  CAtholics"  was  used 
inst«id  of  the  offenBive  term  "  Papl»t«,''  «nd  it*  *"">  P"^'**  great 
iiinhmge  (o  the  Church  and  Suite  partiains.  Tho  rx>rd-LieiJtenniit, 
Westmoreliiiid,  when  closing  the  Bu««ion,  coiivej's  the  approbiitioii  of 
the  king  to  Parliament,  and  praist.>»  Iho  wisdom  th.it  guided  their 
proceedings,  cspccinlly  in  (he  libernl  iiuliilgeiice^  they  "nITordcti  to 
their  Somun  Catholic  hrcthrcni  by  estttblisbing  the  legality  of  inter- 
marriage, by  admitting  them  to  Iho  pryfewion  of  tho  law  and  tho 
benelild  of  oJucation,  and  by  removing  all  rrslricliouB  in>on  thaJr 
industry*  in  tnido  und  mniiufucturcs."  Tlio  Kiirl  of  Wostmorelaud,  in 
170^,  when  npiming  I'arliament,  ndviit-d  finthcr  inroads  upon  tho 
penal  code. 

"1  ha«t)  it  iu  particular  comuuuitl  from  liia  Majesty"  (so  said  kin 
■  ExccUmcy)  "to  rwommeud  it  to  you,  to  apply  youroolvcB  to  tbo  coueidora- 
lion  uf  such  nii-UHuifs  as  may  bu  iiiunt  likely  to  stri-ngUuni  aiid  cement  « 
,  general  anion  of  KMnlitnent  stinoiij,'  nil  HnxxttK  mid  dc«cnpli(ii>N  of  hU 
Uiijmty'e  suliJMts  in  enpport  of  Uic  ox-tulklifilioi)  (.'nruititntioii.  WiUt  tliiH 
tiuw  Itkfi  Mitji'ity  trmt«  taut  (he  littuiition  of  Lia  Miijenly'ti  Catholic  suljocUi 
wiil  fiij^iiiji:  your  tuiriotm  att^tiitioii,  and  in  lh>i  coiiNiilctiitioa  of  thi>i  iubjtct 
[  ho  relieH  on  tho  wisdom  niul  libundity  of  h\»  Parliiimciit." 

'Jhift  Hpt!4>(;h  proved  the  prccuraor  of  n  Iloman  Catholiu  Keliel'  liitl, 

'passed  on  tho  -'Olh  of  March,  170^*,  by  which  tho  Catholics  obtoiued 

a  right    to  educate   their  children,  vote  at  elections,   hold  citII, 

militiiry,  mid  other  appointmenla,  toko  degrees  iu  Trinity  ColtvgOi 

and  ciijuy  ulher  privileges. 

"An  unusuttl  ferment" — 60  tho  Report  of  a  Secret  Comuiitlec  of 
tho  iMTiU — ut  thiis  (iiuo  (]7ti3)  disturbed  Belfu^l,  tho  county  Antrim, 
and  other  parts — "pruyora  having  oveu  been  oliered  up  at  Bcliiusb 
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iz-nm  the  pulpit  for  Ihe  succcw  of  the  I'mncli  arms."     Thf*  Ilq)ort  of 
the  lords'  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  theee  disturbajjcee, 

"Tbc  pr-op!e  at  tliis  time  paIImI  dcfcmilAr*  ttxa  very  difforont  from  tliMfr 
vho  originally  Hvoiuncil  tliot  nppcljAtiun,  xai  mrc  all.  u  Eur  as  the  Comioi'tcw 
fonld  discos  tr.  of  the  Itonmc  Catholic  pcrsoasion — in  general  pftor,  i^orzDt, 
lubonring  ihdq,  Ewum  to  setteev,  aad  impresicd  with  ui  opinion  that  thcj- 
luv  BSaistin;^  the  C'ntLo!i«  cause.  Id  otlitr  rc9p«ots  tb«y  (Jo  vol  appeM-  to 
Iiiivo  Htiy  (liAtiiirt  p»rtii-uldu-  object  lu  \\evr;  Lut  thuy  talk  of  being  ruliuvod 
from  honrth  moiifty.  tithi>s,  county  cobscs,  and  of  lowering  their  ronts.  .  .  . 
Bill  tb«  Committ««  Uiink  it  Lboir  duty  lu  stalv  thnt  nothing  Appcwod  Iwfore 
thctn  which  could  ]c«(l  tbeu  to  beliew  that  the  tody  uf  tli<j  Koumn  Calliolics 
iu  UiiH  kingdom  wera  coQosrucil  in  promotitig  or  connteoaootng  such 
diKturbARCbi),"  &c. 

Karl  Fitii'n'iUiam,  in  Jaouar)',  170-S,  opened  Parliament  iHth  a 
«|w<vh  in  which   the  ereetion  of  a  Kotnan  Catholic  oditcntional 
I  iiiMtitutiou  by  Stale  aid  was  hinted  at : — 

'*  AUadied  u  yoa  uro  to  the  ^cocr^  eiiase  of  roligioD,  leomioKt  mud 
cinlizalion,  I  have  to  rc4.-omin«nu  lo  your  coniiidcmtion  *  |»o  said  liis  Gxcd- 
lemry  to  Parliiuuciit)  "  tfaft  Ktnte  of  cdueiitioti  in  tluA  kiufjdom,  which  hi 
BMue  parlii  «-ill  admit  of  iuiprovcmoi>t.  in  othtr*!  mny  r«quir«  fM>m«  nsw 
UTBOgonteiit.  Conaidcrnb'o  advnTita;<os  bavo  boea  derived,  under  th«  wiso 
re^ruIatioaB  of  I^Iixmeiit,  from  Lho  Protestant  Charter  RcbooU,  ami  thi>«c 
Trill,  lis  URUnl,  claim  yonr  atlonlion.  Btit  att  tb«R<i  ndvantAf^os  have  bwn 
bill  pnrtiul,  and  lu  circumntuncns  h&vo  uuidc  other  coni)iduriitiouH  voi;iivctvd 
wiib  Ibis  important  sulijdrt  highly  nPWSHaxy.  il  ia  hoped  that  your  wicdom 
will  order  crery  thing  relating  ta  it  in  Ibc  manner  mo«it  beaiitivial  ituil  tho 
Vttti  aditplod  to  the  occasions  of  the  acvoml  descriptions  of  men  which 
comppHfl  his  Maue6t)''s  &ilhfiil  subjects  of  Ireland." 

The  earl  then  uUu(1c«l  to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  said : — 

*'  The  king  hat  called  upon  th»  sluU,  coutk^,  aud  expuiionco  of  all  big 
Eubjcctg  nlicrv soever  di^porved  :  and  yon  must  he  <hily  Ri^nmble,  in  imch  a 
erinis  aa  tbo  pronent,  which  ramly  occur*  in  the  courtw  of  htiinBo  nflaini. 
of  the  advnnlAge  of  bis  Mnjc^ty's  thue' endeavooritig  to  profit  of  the  unil«4 
strength  and  Kcal  of  ever;  description  of  hit)  subjects. " 

Eurl  PitzwiUiiim,  doubtless,  alluded  to  tho  disturhanccti  iu  Fruuce, 
which  prevented  that  country  from  anr  longer  ufTording  n  mutable 
report  for  Irialinien  who  wiehed  to  ntudy  for  the  priesthood,  nnd 
rendered  it  a  necessity  thnt  some  college  for  liomnii  Catholics  should 
be  provided  in  Ireland.  Earl  Filzwilliain  wua,  however,  suddenly 
recidkvl,  am!  was  flue<*eo<k'd  in  tho  vioc-wiyaliy  by  Earl  Caunlon. 
muk-r  whom,  in  May,  1705,  the  Maynoolh  BiU  was  paawd.  'ITiia 
Bill  WM  hi-Diight  np  from  the  Commons  on  tho  Dth  of  H»y,  when 
eleven  bisliopr-  and  thirty  lay  peers  were  present.  It  wa*  read  n 
second  liiu-.'  on  tho  Ilth  of  May;  and  wm  puswd  on  tho  13th  of 
Wriy,  oiprhlwn  prelate*  and  thirly-four  lay  lords  being  in  th©  House. 
Karl  Carodrn,  at  iho  close  of  this  i?iP«flion,  eonpTntulnied  llip  Pitrlia- 
ineul  and  .'i.iid  ;  "  A  wise  fouudution  has  been  luid  for  educating  at) 
home  the  Itoman  Catholic  clragy." 
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diligence  and  tuilmir  witJi  wLicli  you  huvu  jionKivuri'd  in  the  HccompliBli- 
Mciit  of  tliiijio  f^cnt  objopts  must  over  War  tto  most  liouourable  Usluyoajr 
ic  your  zeal  aatl  iudustry  in  the  Bcrvice  of  yoor  coiuitry,  aud  miuiifoBt  joar 
knowledf^c  id  iU  true  iaUrcKlH." 

Tlio  rrotestoiil  Chartor  wliools  wore  diily  ntitictMl  })y  Euc;ct>«9!r>] 
vicxToy*  Qt  the  opciiiug  of  each  soaaion.  Thiu  the  tkrl  of  Northiii;:- 
ton  iu  178y,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  IT^r.,  nnd  the  Knrl  of  Wc^t- 
morclund,  iu  170?,  concur  in  commending  IhciKt  institutions  to 
Parliament.  TJndor  Iho  vice-royalty  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  somr? 
other  steps  woro  tnkcn  to  nboligh  tho  [jonnl  laws.  Un  the  tj4tti  of 
Febninry,  179*2,  when  the  Archbisho])  of  Ciislicl,  tho  BUhops  of 
Ossorj-,  Cork,  and  Killak  were  present,  llio  Bill  of  Sir  nci-ciilca 
Lniign»hc  was  brouglit  up  from  ihu  Conuuoiis,  which  {^avc  Ronmn 
Catholics  Ac1nii:Mion  to  tho  bar,  iillon'td  thtni  to  pi-nctiau  n&  solicitor.", 
employ  Roiann  Catholic  apprentice,  intorumrn-  with  Protestants, 
and  ti-iioh  school.  This  BUI  was  jiasawl,  ^cith  a  slight  nmcndnient 
by  tho  Lords,  on  the  3rd  of  Jtarfh,  when  eight  prclatw  wpro  in  tho 
House.  In  this  Act  the  phraso  "Ilonion  Catholics"  wai  used 
insteid  of  the  offensive  t^rm  "  rapiiits,"  .iml  its  iu»  gaT«  great 
umbragn  to  thr  Church  and  State  juirtisans.  The  Ijord-Licutcnant, 
U''eflt[norclaiid,  when  dosing  tho  si-saion,  conveys  Ihe  approbation  of 
the  lung  to  Parliament,  and  praiK^  tho  wibdoin  that  guiclod  thoir 
proceedings,  Dspt>ciaUy  in  tho  liberal  iiidiilKi.'nc<;8  ihoy  "afforded  to 
their  Rumnn  Catholie  bi-ethreii,  by  establishing'  the  legality  of  inter- 
iDiirriage,  by  iidmiltiiig  them  to  iho  profeKsion  ot'  tho  law  and  tho 
heucStn  of  eJucalioTi,  and  by  removing  all  rcstrletious  upon  their 
induilrj-  in  trade  and  niunufuetuiTs.'*  The  lyirl  of  liVestinoreland,  iii 
179^,  when  opvning  I 'arlinuicnt,  iidviBrd  further  inroade  iijKin  tho 
penni  code. 

"I  Lukvu  it  iu  purticulur  coaiuiiuid  firou  bis  M4Josty "  (so  Hiid  liU 
ExccIIvacy )  •■  to  recamtaend  it  to  you.  to  vpply  yoursolvos  to  the  ciMWiiduia- 
tion  of  such  m^isunss  ns  m&y  b«  niotit  liktly  to  mtrcn^lion  and  ccmt'nt  a 
)i:entTiil  onion  of  ft«nliiiient  ninon;*  nil  cIosmm  mid  descriptions  of  lits 
Ui\^ty'fl  «alyecU  in  support  of  the  eBt«bUxb»<l  Coustitulini).  With  this 
view  liis  Mi^obty  traels  timt  tbu  situotioa  of  bis  Miyosty'ii  Calliolio  Mubji-els 
will  (.'D^jni^c  your  serious  atleatiou,  ttad  iu  tbo  couuiic-iHltou  of  this  subject 
bo  relies  on  tho  wisdom  and  libendity  of  bis  Parliament." 

This  s^KTch  i)rOYe4l  tho  precursor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill, 
passed  on  tiiv  ;iOlh  of  Murch,  Vi'd'A,  by  which  the  Cuthutics  obtained 
a  right  to  ctlueato  their  children,  role  ut  dvetioiu,  hold,  civil, 
military,  and  other  appoiutmcnts,  toko  degrees  in  Trinity  College, 
nod  enjoy  other  privileges. 

*'  An  unu&unl  ferment" — so  tho  Report  of  a  Secret  Coiunutle«  of 
the  Ix)rd>— at  this  tinic  (17{t3)  disturbed  Belfaat,  the  county  Antrim, 
and  other  parts — "prayers  having  even  teeu  cifTcrcd  up  at  Relfaat 
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of  JIarcli,  1798,  agaiiist  tlie  Bill  for  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Those  p;itriotic  peers  ucknowlodgwl,  in  thfir  protest,  the  abuses 
of  oertiiiii  publications,  but  yet  ivfuHod  to  "allow  that  it  is  either 
just  or  wise  to  attempt  the  curbing  of  such  licence  by  any  attack 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  sacred  bulwark  of  our  liappy  con- 
stitution," They  advocated  "  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Iri^ 
subject"  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the  public,  and  expressed 
their  "  iixed  opinion  that  public  tranquillity  and  good  order  could 
only  be  restored  to  their  distracted  country  by  Buch  measures  as 
would  conciliate  the  minds  of  tho  people."  For  thia  reason  they 
thought  it  "in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  by  laws  of  thia  nature, 
to  foment  sind  embitter  those  discontents  which  it  ought  to  be  their 

endeavour  fo  assuage."     Hut  the  signatures  of  the  prelates which 

were  denied  lo  protests  breathing  sentiments  of  patriotism,  justice,  and 
liberality — were  freely  appended  to  documents,  from  which,  consider- 
ing the  true  mission  of  the  signers,  they  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
excluded.  Loyalty,  doubtless,  is  one  of  the  Chuichman's  duties:  but 
considering  tho  extraordinary  wrongs  and  aduiinistratiTO  cruelties, 
which  preceded  the  rebellion  of  17f'8,  and  which  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed its  repression,  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  tho  Archbishops  of  Cashel 
and  Tuani,  and  the  Bishop  of  ileath,  signing,  in  JIareh,  1798,  the 
proelauiation  of  the  Tiord-Licutcuant  and  Council,  urging  tho  "officers 
commanding  his  Majesty's  forces  fo  employ  them  with  tho  utmost 
vigour  and  decision  fur  the  inmicdiate  suppression  of  the  rebellion." 
Still  more  distre.-<sing  nnist  it  prove  to  all  who  believe  the  olllce  of 
the  Chiuch  to  v'ousist  in  devising  methods  lo  save  men's  souls,  not  to 
kill  their  bodies,  to  find  the  very  first  signature  heading  the  pro- 
clamation for  martial  law  in  May,  17!)S,  to  bo  that  of  William  Xow- 
combe.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland.  Lord  Clare's 
name  succeeds  to  the  Primate's,  and  the  nest  signatures  are  tho^^e  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tuani,  followed,  at  some  interval,  by 
those  of  the  Bishops  of  Jleath  and  Kildare.  Yet  the  prelates,  it 
must  be  remembered,  only  acted  up  to  tho  spirit  of  the  "  prayer 
for  the  chief  governor  "- — ^first  jdaced  in  the  Irish  ritual  by  Act  of 
Council  in  1715 — whereby  it  is  supplieatcnl  that  "ho  may  use  the 
sword"  not  only  "fur  the  proteclion  of  this  people,"  but  also  fox- 
that  of  "  the  true  religion  established  amongst  us." 

Tho  Marquis  Connvallis,  in  June,  1T!)8,  received  the  sword,  the 
emblem  of  vice-regal  office  in  Ireland,  and  the  rebellion  was — it  was 
supposed — speedily  terminated.  On  the  19th  of  July,  a  message  of 
pardon  and  amnesty  is  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  aud 
the  peers,  in  reply,  speak  of  Ireland  having  "  risen  to  a.  height  of 
prosperity  which  the  most  sanguine  [sanguinary  r'J  expectation  could 
not  have  anticipated,  and  ol'  which  no  former  period  of  our  history 
can  furnish  an  example."    They  add,  "that  our  commerce  has  been 
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onloTgod,  our  Constitution  improved,  iind  eTory  eliws  of  Imh  subjects 
bound  more  closely  to  iho  throne  of  tlieir  fovort'ign  by  tb©  i»09t 
gracious  acts  of  concouion  aiul  biMic6c«nco."  >Such  a  lauil&torv 
addre^  to  Govornmont  8tart«  up  slrungiely  aiuitlst  tbo  groans  and 
wailingit  of  a  broken  nation  ;  but  it  was  votrd  without  11  aiii^le  ditt- 
scutietit.  Tbc  uottuos  of  the  rcbela  with  regard  to  T<digioa  mny  Itorc 
1)0  hurriedly  iiotictd-  "The  iateuttou  was" — according  t«  Dr. 
HacncTiu's  oxamiuatiou,  taken  in  August,  1798 — "to  uU^Iiih  the 
Church  oslablishmont,  and  not  to  hare  any  estiiblishfid  r«ligion,  btit 
that  all  persons  should  csorcis©  their  rewpotttive  religion  and  pay 
their  OWTI  clergy,  Kor  my  part,"  said  Macnevin,  "I  would  as 
soon  establish  tbo  Mnhomrtuji  iis  the  Popish  religion,  though  I  am 
rayisclf  u  Roman  Catholic."  Wlien  asked  whether  the  mass  of  tho 
people  in  Tieinater,  Munetcr,  and  Connaught  cared  for  parliamentary 
rofonn  or  Catholic  emancipation,  be  replied,  "  I  am  Rare  they  do 
not ;  but  they  wish  much  to  be  retiered  trom  the  payment  of  tithes." 
Emmett  also  representwl  the  peoplu  as  wishing  "  principally  for 
the  abolition  of  tithes,"  The  "ignorant  aud  uuwair  *'  among  the 
Homun  Catholicfl  were  a]i«J  jK-rsuaded  that  Goremnimt  intended 
their  doRtrucliou : — 

"  The  vilest  arts  "  (so  sniil  Karl  Comwnllis  to  PitrliamoDt,  iu  OctoliiT,  1798) 
w(!ri>>  u«(id  to  poniuadi*  tboii  "tlint  in  ii  mi^'ii  wbicti  wns  lunrkml  by  a  Bories 
flf  isdul^cncea  to  all  Bccts  of  ChriEtinna.  it  is  tJio  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
tioverumeut  to  oppreaa  uid  evea  to  extirpate  that  de»f  ri[iltoii  of  bin  subjrats 
M'litt  received  repeated  aod  rcrent  iiinrk.s  of  his  favour  uiid  prutuclioii." 

A  fre«h  Act  of  Parliament  was  pointed  in  March,  1799.  giving  the 
Ijord- Lieutenant  power  to  employ  martial  law  for  extinguishing  the 
fltill  smouldetHng  embers  of  rebellion.  Five  lay  peers  (no  bishop 
joining  them)  dissent  against  thi$  Bill  bocause  Ihey  conceive — - 

"  That,  iDBtoad  of  stimubiliug  tbe  iniodtf  of  mru  by  laws  of  this  nslore, 
the  beat  and  sarvst  muans  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  this  dtstnctad  country- 
would  be,  to  eoDciliste  and  scrura  the  afleutioos  of  tlio  peuplo  towards  the 
happy  Ceiititiluliuu  nudor  which  tbey  were  l>oni,  and  llieir  cenlidvuco  in 
]*»rIiHiaeiit  ly  tiiv  eiuu;tiou  of  good  and  wbolcaomc  lavri)." 

When  tho  Legifltative  Union  was  rocommcndod  to  Parliament  by 
I^rd  Comwallis  in  1799,  as  e«iontial  to  the  security  of  the  connection 
between  tho  two  countries,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the  address  to 
tho  king  an  ussurnncc  that  tho  Union  would  tend  "more  than  any 
other  cause  ultimately  to  a  scpamtiun  of  Ireland  from  Givat  Itrituin." 
This  proposal,  which  was  negalivwi  by  forty-sis  votes  against  nimi- 
tccn,  wa8Bup|iortod  by  fourteen  peers,  including  the  Dukf  of  Leinster, 
tbf  EarU  of  Gmnnrd  nud  Cbarlcmont,  and  ihc  Bishop  of  Down 
The  BiahoiM  <>f  Down  aud  AVutcrford,  Dickson  and  Mnrlay,  are 
fottod  in  February,  tStiO,  dissenting  against  the  Union,  in  company 
with  twonty-four  lay  peers.    AVhen  tho  reeolutione  on  the  Union 
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cnmc  lor  donate  before  tlie  IIouso  on  the  22ad  of  Alarcb,  1800,  it  ni 
resolved  by  Ihe  ftfty-i'our  luy  aiid   fourteen  Bpirituul    peers    then 
pr(3sent,  tliitt  "it  would  be  fit  to  pi-ojxise  that  the  Churches  of  thst 
part  of  Great  JiritaiD  (bulled  Kiigtaud,  und  of  Ireland,   should  be 
uniiLHl  into  one  Church,  and  the  urcubiuhops,  bishops,    deans,  and 
cicrtry  of  the  Churches  of  England  nitd  Ireland  shall,  fi-om  time  to 
time,  be  summoned  to,  and  entitled  to  sit  in,  Convocation   of  the 
United  Church  in  the  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the  some  rego- 
lationa  a^  arc  at  present  hy  law  e:,tablished  with  respect  to  the  like 
orders  of  the  Church  of  Euglund,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline, and  goToniment  of  the  wiiid  United  Church  shall  be  preserved 
as  now  by  law  established  for  the   Church  of  England,    and  the 
doctrine,  worship,  diacipliue,  and  government  of    the    Churcli  of 
Scotland  shall  likewise  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established  for 
the  Chinch  of  .Scotland.     And  the  continuance"  of  this  !EatabIish- 
meut  shall  be  deemed  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  Union.      This 
resolution  was  aftorwards  altered,  as  appears  from  a  report  made  to 
the  House  on  the  2Cth  of  March,  by  expunging  the  part  relating  to 
Convocation,  and  by  tho  substitution  of  the  following  words  :    "And 
that  when  his  Majesty  shall  summon  a  Convocation,  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  clergy  of  tlie  several    [uovinces   in  Ireland  shall  be 
respectively  summoned  to,  and  sit  in  the  Convocation  of  the  United 
Church."     But  the  whole  Convocation  clause  was  omitted  by  the 
English  Parliament.     On  the  2(ith  of  iliirch,  when  the  resolutions 
for   Union  were  carried  by  forty-eight  votes  against  sixteen,  or, 
with  proxies,  by  seventy-two  against  twenty-two,  the  Bishops    of 
Down  and  AVaterford  join  the  dissentient  peers  in  protesting  against 
the  Union  as  "  a  new   system,  totally  subversive  of  every  funda- 
mental principle  of  that  constitution  which  we  consider  as  the  best 
security  for  those  liberties  which  the  subjects  of  Ireland  now  enjoy." 
Among  tho  last  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  one  passed  "  to 
quiet  and  bar  all  claims,  of  tithe  agistment  for  dry  and  barren  cattle." 
This  Bill  was  brought  up  from  the  Commons  on  the  10th  of  April 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  was  "committed,"  after  some  opposition,  on 
the  14th;  and  passed  on  the  10th:  nineteen  peers  entering  their 
dissent.     Their  reasons  are  stated  at  length.     The  clergy  are  by 
common  law  as  much  entitled  to  agistment  as  to  any  other  tithe. 
A  prect:dent  is  set  by  this  Bill  for  transferring  pi-opcrty  from  persons 
who  have  a  right  to  it  to  other  persons  who  have  no  right  to  it 
whatever ;  and  if  such  a  principle  bo  once  established  by  law,  it  ia 
not  pos.-'ible  to  say  how  far  it  may  be  carried,  or  what  security  will 
remain  for  projwrty  of  any  kind.     Besides  no  compensation  has  been 
giveu  to  the  persons  now  despoiled.     But  the  dissentient  peers  con' 
less  that  the  right  to  agistment- tithe  had  lain  dormant  for  sixty 
years,  and  that  its  revival  might  lead  to  discontent  and  commotion. 
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and  tborcfvi'o  ticy  rcfmin  from  "out  actiro  opposition."  The  Aivh- 
binhops  of  Armngh  and  Dublin  trcrd  not  among  tho  florcntoon  pre- 
lBt«a  who  si^uud  tliis  protest. 

The  thini  reuiliiifj  of  tbo  Act  of  Union  wa«  corned  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1800,  by  forty-ouG  votes  against  fourteen,  or  with  proxies,  by 
auveuty-thivu  uguiuul  twoiity-oQe.  Dissentient  and  protesting  irere 
twi-niy-two  pt-crfi,  of  whom  two  were  tho  Dishops  of  Down  luid 
Wtttcrford.  They  protest,  among  many  other  reason.'s  because  the 
measure  "  unites  tho  legislatures  but  doeti  not  identify  the  nationa. 
Their  interests  will  remain,"  so  say  tli«  dissentients,  "as  distinct  as 
they  are  at  present."     Finally  they  protest — 

"  B««Atui>  the  nrfpiment  niiule  luc  of  far  the  Union,  tmntely,  tliat  tho 

Roople  of  Ireland  in  in  its  fuvuur,  wc  know  tu  b«  uatnio ;  and  aa  tho 
riniatars  have  declared  that  they  would  not  press  tbo  mcntiiiro  against 
tho  Rente  of  the  people,  and  aa  the  poaple  have  pronuuneed  ilocidedly  and 
nndur  all  dillicaltieB  tli«ur  juilftincut  a;,'uinal  it,  we  haw,  togetiier  with  the 
scruo  of  t]io  couutr)',  the  authority  of  tho  Minister  to  outer  our  protusi 
■guinst  the  prtijoet  of  Union." 

J*'onT  prelates — Caahel,  Limericlt,  Doyno,  and  Killnla — wi>ro  pre- 
sent in  the  Houml-  of  Lords  on  the  Ibt  of  August,  ISOO,  when  tho  ruvid. 
assent  was  givou  to  the  Ael  of  TTnion,  by  which  the  IriBb  Parliament 
oeo-sed  tu  live.  Oqo  solitary  bi9ho|>— Jo»(^ph  Stock,  of  £iUala — was 
present  in  tho  House  uf  Loi-dt*  on  the  day  following,  when  tho 
Slarqaia  Cornwallis,  nftcT  offering  bis  "  [wieonal  coiignttuluticuu  " 
upon  what  he  termed  "  the  fiuri:»t  moaument  of  bia  Majesty's  reign," 
gavo  its  last  Tic«-regfU  prorogation  to  tho  Iri«h  Parliament. 
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Errata,— In  Part  I.  of  th«  nrticlo  in  our  la»t  number,  llio  roadtr  in  rcciiicnttil  t.i 
correctthefoUowing:— Pago  271,  line  18,  for"  22iid"  read  "  2nd  ;"  and  pngc  27:,  li;i'; 
8  from  bottom,  for  "  its  comTntmion  "  read  "  the  eomnmnion." 
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ox  TIIK  STUDY  01-  SCIENCE  BY  WOMEN. 


IK  speaking  of  the  study  of  science  by  women,  I  desire,  at  the  ouisot, 
to  guard  against  llie  Ruppoaition  that  I  consider  such  study  to 
present  any  exceptional  peeiilutrity  to  distinguish  it  from  the  study  of 
science  by  men.  'S[h\q  and  female  students,  in  any  branch  of  science, 
must  go  througli  tlie  same  training,  and  have  their  qualificatiouin  nnd 
capacities  testud  by  precisely  the  eamc  rules;  neither  is  there  any- 
thing in  these  studies  which  is  naturally  more  attractive  or  ndvan- 
togeous  to  per.-iuiis  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other. 

Xovortlioless,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  at  the  present  time  the 
students  of  science  among  men  greatly  outnumber  those  amonfr 
womon.  Some  persons  attribute  this  circumstance  to  on  inherent 
specific  distinction  in  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes  of  man.  They 
assume  the  existence  of  u  natural  distaste  or  incapacity  for  scicatifio 
pursuits  among  women,  and  tliey  consider  it  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  )o  encourage  tlicni  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  such 
studies. 

Others  pciceive  in  existing  social  and  conventional  arrangcmeufB, 
which  exclude  women  from  those  opportunities  of  cultivating  thoir 
intellectual  faculties  which  are  freely  enjoyed  by  men,  a  perfectly 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  numbers  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  persons  of  each  sex  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

The  last  is,  I  think,  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  "  Wliy  are 
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oro  fowor  sctcntifio  women  than  Rciontifio  men?"  The  nai>iiinod 
'd)fibrenc«  in  ttin  mindfl  of  the  two  sews,  h  pumly  hypotbctical ;  lli« 
iracticnl  difforenco  in  the  trnining  iind  advnntagfs  given  to  caclt  U  u 
^act  as  mfliRpufnJ>la  tts  the  one  which  it  expUitu. 

T  do  not  deny  Ihe  exisl^enre  of  distinct  tj-pes  or  ordera  of  iiiiinJ 

ong  mimkind — all  I  deny  i»  tha  coincidence  ol'any  one  of  tbc«c 
with  the  physical  distinction  of  sex. 

If  we  take  au  asHcmblu^  of  pci-Nona  uf  both  sosos,  and  test  th« 
itferoueet)  of  thought,  upiniou,  ur  capaeit}-  existing  lunong  Iht-m,  by 

tting  before  them  any  propoftition  on  trlm^h  opposite  riea'A  can  bo 
I  belieTO  it  would  be  impixsniblu  to  find  one  which  would  rnnge 

the  men  on  one  »idc,  and  all  the  women  on  the  other.  If  it  were 
inio  that  there  \»  a  upcciBc  diflTci'enoe,  however  tilight>  between  Ihc 
mind*  of  nion  and  women,  it  would  bo  po««ibl«  to  itnd  tnich  a 
propontion,  if  we  took  one  which  eorrcsponded  to  this  distinction. 
When  a  uutiirulist  seeks  to  group  a  number  of  iudividuala  into  a 
distinct  cloM,  ho  fixes  on  mmv  ehumcter  or  mt  of  I'baruotere  oomnuHi 
to  them  all,  and  distinguishing  thom  from  oth«i-  individuuU.  When 
ho  finds  such  a  group  distincUy  dciinod,  hu  calls  it  a  epccica.  But 
iJmii  ho  finds  two  individuals  di£k.'nng  very  widely  irou  cuch  othi-r, 
Tot  so  connected  by  tutcnocdiato  forms  tliat  ho  can  pass  trom  one 
«xiroino  to  tho  other  witliout  a  violent  break  any  where  in  the  serioB, 
ho  considers  them  to  bo  of  one  and  the  same  kind.  If  we  apply  thix 
principle  as  an  illu»ti-ation  of  the  variety  in  human  intelli^t»,  taking 
the  conventional  mnsculino  type  of  tniad  aa  one  end  of  the  scale, 
imd  the  conventional  feminine  type  as  the  other,  we  tthnll  find  them 
connected  by  numerous  Iittermediuto  \'ariutiea,  distributed  indis- 
criminstely  among  male  and  female  persons  ;  that  what  w  called  a 
masculine  mind  ifl  frequently  found  united  to  a  fominino  body,  and 
aometiiiics  the  reverse,  and  that  there  is  no  naocaiary  nor  even  pre- 
sumptive connection  between  the  »ox  of  a  human  being  and  the  type 
of  intellect  and  character  he  poaseKses. 

The  equality  of  men  and  women,  as  regards  intellect,  rosemUes 
the  oguality  of  men  among  themselves,  or  women  among  themselven. 
No  two  are  alike,  no  tn'o  are  equal,  but  all  start  fair,  and  all  have  an 
equal  right  to  udvunco  as  fur  us  thej-  can.  Like  a  crowd  of  men  and 
Women  on  u  level  floor,  all  stand  on  the  same  plane,  but  somo  overtop 
the  others.  If  we  measure  them  by  physical  stature,  there  wilt  ho 
a  couiiideniblo  disparity  bctwoen  the  soxes.  and  it  will  tako  uu  on- 
usually  toll  woman  to  reach  the  height  of  the  mciu  If  wu  measure 
them  by  mental  Htature  wo  shall  Bad  a  dilR'TCot  result.  A  woman 
who  is  Homcwhat  tailor  than  thL>  mu«sci  of  her  sisters  will  be  found 
to  overtop  tbo  majority  of  the  men. 

Tho  existence  of  a  ditforcuce  jo  the  intolloctuol  powers  of  (ho  roxcs 
question  fertile  in  endless  dittputations,  which  can  only  be  satis* 
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fuctorily  set  at  rest  l>y  the  tt'st  of  t>bspr%-otioii  and  cxiK'riniciii.  "Where- 
cvur  tliia  toAt  has,  bi<pti  imjKirtitilly  applied,  by  studies  aail  exii  minRriont 
(!0iulncl4>d  vntli»ut  retercmxf  In  tlie  sex  of  tlie  stadent,  the  lionoim 
Iinve  been  fairly  di\'ide(l  lii-lwcrn  men  iind  women,  and  no  line  of 
ilemnrcation  hua  mndo  iUcIf  apparent  between  the  character  uf  tlic 
eabjecla  e-hoaen,  or  the  degrc*  of  pitificicncy  attaiimd.  7'he  extrcmdv 
limited  urea  iu  nliicli  tJiia  test  has  bcoD  iippliod  tenders  it,  as  ret, 
hardJy  eafe  to  draw  n  j-cnoral  conclosion  from  tht  results,  (bougli 
tbpMP  have  Iiithert«  pniiiled  all  one  way  ;  but  the  oxistpuee  of  c(|iui)itT 
or  diaparity  bulnretn  the  iiilt'llw-'ttinl  Mnlownicnts  of  tbo  bcxi-x  can 
only  be  eistabliiihed  by  thp  renult  of  Htudio!)  pursued  uudiT  a  contmon 
uiothod,  under  the  nlimulus  of  Hirailur  iQrciiti%'CTt,  and  tcxtcd  liv  tho 
opplication  of  a  common  ntamlnrd. 

Host  of  the  induccmenis  fur  punniiug  scieiititic  .itudicKitrt.*  common 
to  men  and  itromm.    But  there  are  some  considerations  which  reiidej- 
HiR'h  piintuil^  of  gi'oiitcr  value  1o  women  than  to  men.     Prevalent 
opintons  and  etistomti  impose  on  wumcu  ho  much  more  loouotonouA 
nnd  colourlew  lives,  and  deprive  them  of  tio  much  of  the  natural  and 
healthy  excitement  enjoyed  by  the  other  8*x  in  lis  freer  intcrrourso 
with  the  wurid,  that  the  noccasity  for  some  pursuit  which  shall  aflbrd 
9eop«  for  the  activity  of  thiir  minds  is  even  more  prcsnng'  in  their 
ewe  than  in  that  of  men.     In  default  of  mentjil  frmd  and  exercise, 
the  mindB  uf  numcn  get  starved  out.     Pfimibers  end  by  fulling-  a  prer 
to  morbid  r(>lipiou8  excttomont;  while  othon,  afHcr  vain  struggle's 
ngflinst  tbeir  destiny,  sink  at   lust  into  a  weani'  Icind  of  rofligned 
iipiithy,  ajid  men  say  they  art  content.     But  no  one  can  measure  the 
I)ttin  that  lias  bcrn  endured  ere  the  yearnings  for  a  wider  and  freer 
existence  e^ubside  into  deadcnL<d  eiilin.     Many  women  mi;;ht  l>e  Raved 
from  the  nvil  of  the  life  of  intellect iial  vncuitj-,  to  which  their  present 
poHtion  renders  them  co  peculiarly  liable,  if  thcr  had  a  thorouj^h 
training  in  wnme  brnncli  of  science,  and  the  op|>ortnnity  of  e;irryinjf 
it  on  as  a  m-rioiis  pursuit,  in  concert  with  others  having  similar  tastes. 
Many  a  pasting  moment  would  then  be  made  bright  with  a  flash  of 
thonght  which  would  otherwise  have  stolen  away  unmarked  into  the 
irrevocable  past. 

UcD,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  the  advantages 
attending  Rystemalie  sludy  and  of  ib«  liberty  of  thoupht  and  apeoch 
not  yet  attained  by  women,  do  not  need  In  lie  reminded  of  the  benefits 
they  derive  from  them.  But  women,  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  out  by  experience  thn  value  of  these  ennditions  of 
mental  life,  do  not  always  appreciate  thn  magnitude  of  the  low  the^ 
endure.  If  they  did,  I  think  they  would  not  bo  content  with  their 
enforced  excluaion  from  the  pale  of  ecienttlic  society. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  intellectual  pursuits  bring  in 
their  train  is  that  of  affording  a  peaocfiil  neutral  ground  in  which 
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the  mind  can.  take  refug<e  from  the  petty  cares  and  uiiDoyoncca  of 
life,  or  tvon  find  diversion  from  more  eerious  ti-oubles.  Lik«  prudent 
inTcstors,  who  keep  a  part  of  thoir  (!upitii)  la  the  funds,  those  who 
place  iho  Hourcrs  of  n  portion  i)f  their  iDoome  of  eiijtijtiiMit  in  some 
pursuit  wholly  unconnected  with  their  prrwnul  sflairR,  will  find  they 
havp  an  Jntcrast  which  is  pwfcctly  stife  nniid  the  chances  und  chnngVA 
of  life.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  nuiintiiin  that  intellectual  pnrsaitB 
can  iilford  conwlation  in  sorrow — for  that  we  mast  look  olncwhrrc  ; 
but  they  nro  undoubtedly  capoblo  of  giving  solace  and  diversion  to 
the  miud  which  might  otherwise  dwell  too  long  on  the  ghwmy  side 
of  tluJigs,  mid  of  beguiling  thu  tedium  of  enforced  wlitude,  or  of 
confinement  to  a  nick  room.  Fur  un  iiiHtance  of  thui  I  may  refer  to 
the  cxamplt!  of  one  of  llic  most  illiiHtrlous  naturalist:!  of  the  ago. 
Mr,  Charles  Darwin  hua  tufonned  us  that  some  uf  hid  moat  curious 
and  interesting  obficrvalions  roepvcting  iho  habits  of  climbing  plant* 
were  made  when  ho  was  a  prisoner,  night  and  day,  to  one  room ;  nnd 
wo  cannot  doubt  thnt  the  occupation  they  atiorded  him  not  only 
fiorvod  to  lighten  tho  woajy  hours,  but  occasioned  him  an  amount  of 
poxitire  enjoyment  whioh  one  lc»«  giflcd  might  hare  failed  to 
secure,  though  ut  liberty  to  participate  in  the  ordiiiury  pleasures  of 
social  life. 

Huch  an  example  should  encourage  others  to  do  likowtnc.  Many 
purticulars  respecting  the  commonest  of  our  wild  plants,  aniraah),  and 
inaeotA,  are  a»  yet  imperfectly  undertitood ;  and  miy  woman  who 
might  Relcet  one  of  these  creatures,  and  begin  a  Keries  of  patient 
obnervutioni)  on  itn  habits,  manner  of  feeding,  of  taking  care  of  its 
young,  of  communicating  with  its  kind,  of  guarding  ngain.st  danger, 
on  ita  disposition  and  temper,  and  the  difference  in  character  btitween 
two  individuala  of  the  same  species,  would  find  such  occupation 
not  only  cxceedingtj'  entertaining,  but,  if  the  ob^rvationff  were 
carefully  noted,  the  result  would  be  something  of  real,  if  not  of  greai, 
seientilic  value.  Gold  is  gold,  whether  our  amount  he  an  ingot  ur 
a  upangle  ;  and  we  need  but  to  open  our  nyes,  and  carefully  ohaervo 
what  is  passing  around  u-t,  (u  odd  perpetually  to  our  stoi-o  of  the 
pure  gold  of  knnwlodgc. 

No  one  should  be  deterred  from  cither  making  or  reporting  original 
observations  by  the  feeling  that  thej'  aro  trifling  or  nnimportimt. 
Kuthing  that  ia  real  is  corutdored  in«igoifieant  by  the  naturalist,  nnd 
observatioDH  upparontly  tho  most  trifling  have  led  to  results  which 
have  turned  the  wholu  current  uf  acicutiltc  thought.  ^Vllat  could  bo 
a  more  trifling  circumstauco  than  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  treef 
I  Yet  the  appearances  prcsenUiid  couUuncd  tho  clue  that  unmvelled 
tho  mystery  of  tho  planetary  movements.  Tho  law  of  gravitation 
liDuintaina  tho  atabilit)-  of  the  unirortte,  yet  the  (all  of  a  pin  to  the 
ground  i.s  ns  truly  a  manifestntion  of  this  force  as  the  movement  uf 
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\\\v:   L-artli  jn   if«  Orbit.     With    the  aCTilimnit  of  ifae    poc-t    in 
heart*, — 

"  Tluit  vwy  Ih«  tluit  Di««lil«  u  l<«r. 
AmI  bid*  it  liirUi;  Uvm  iU  Miiuf  i-i 
Tknt  Ittw  prc9«rt'L-i  Ihi'  lurili  [i  »|ilicir, 
.\tul  ImliU  III*  plaovh  In  ttuiir  oounc."— 

wt'   ehull  nevor  Togai^  nny  ii]ipcnr!inf^  vm  trifling  wkioK   tho  t^^ 
mviidoit^  forct-M  ol"  nature  coneiir  lo  prorliuH'. 

How  wwrningly  imimportaiit  «rr  the  niovpmwita  of  inncct-s,  cre^ing 
in  und  out  of  flowei-s  in  sieorch  of  the  Jiet'tar  on  which  liiry  feed  ! 
If  we  nxw  fi  mull  s])ctidiuf*  bi^  tinif  in  n'iitchiu{^  tlioin,  an<l  iii  nntjng^ 
their  flittiufir  with  curious  cyee,  w  Dupiht  be  excused  for  iinaginini; 
ihut  lie  iniH  nniuMnf*  hiniBRlf  by  idUn^c  an  h'mr  ltixiirioti«I\-  in 
obiwrnng  things  which,  though  curious,  wi*rc  trifling,  liut  lioir 
mistaken  might  vc  he  in  Buch  an  uRsainpttmi !  For  thc?so  IitC}» 
winjrecl  mowengers  bear  to  the  mind  of  the  philowiphical  nnturttliRt 
lidings  of  myfiterics  hitherto  iinTcveiJed;  and  tis  ^'cwton  gjiw  th<» 
biw  ol'  gravilotion  in  the  fall  of  tbo  apple,  Parwin  found,  lu  tlw 
eomieclioii  between  flie«4  und  floivors,  aoue  of  the  most  impoertalit  fH<Hi» 
iphich  support,  the  thi-or)'  \w  hns  promuJgstcd  rcspecling  th«  moditi- 
cutiou  uf  ii|ieci(ic  forms  iu  animuted  Imugs. 

ll  is  true  wi!  are  not  Barwins  ntpr  Ncn-toiiB,  and  ciinnut  cxpnct  li> 
mnkc  surprising  discoveries  :  but  wc  may  he  sure  that  iht-np,  and  nH 
otiier  philoiiophers,  have  found  nn  cxcjniMte  pIcuHiirc  in  tracing  the 
TmrlcinfT*  of  nature,  und  this  enjoyment  may  lie  hnd  by  all  who  IVdIoir. 
howewr  humbly,  In  their  footot*!*-.  And  if  we  wi-tb  to  (mdeotmid 
their  thcorie*.  it  is  refreshing  to  find  out  attention  directed  At  the 
mitnet  to  pk'Utuiiit  und  fumiliiir  natiinil  objecln — to  vnriflic!*  of 
pifjvous,  to  hiinibk'-bem  Huukiiig  i-lovi-i-  flowurn,  to  btclle*  An'iintititi^ 
with  their  wings,  to  prirarosHi  and  erinwou  6nx,  and  grotesque  orcliifto 
n'lth  their  wild,  wuirt!  heituty,  sel ting  traps  for  unwitting  insect*, 
mid  making  thcin  piiy  for  their  feast  of  honey  by  being  the  hran^r?i 
of  love-tokcna  from  one  flower  to  another — lo  bo  «Bt,  in  fact,  to  the 
Book  of  Nature,  and  bidden  to  read  its  wondruas  rtoriwwith  our 
own  eyes. 

Sesides  tho  udditiou  to  our  Rtoro  of  positive  knowledge,  there  i^ 
onother  iinportiuit  advantage  lo  Iw  derived  from  scientific  Btndv; 
niimehr,  the  cultivntiuu  of  thum.-  linbils  of  accuracy  in  speech  and 
thought  which  arc  so  abaolutoly  necessary  to  its  BiiocesHtiil  pn»o 
cution.  One  of  the  first  Icsnoiis  n-hiuh  a  scientifio  student  leartie  io, 
that  he  must  not  toke  a  mere  impression  on  hia  oiro  mind  aa  rppre- 
Hcnting  a  positive  fftct,  until  he  hn«  enrefidly  verified  ita  awumcy  bv 
comparing  it  with  the  rL'sultJ*  of  olworrution,  and  is  pn-parwl  to  Ktatc 
exactly  on  what  grounds  bo  entertains  it.  And  when  he  bcnnt  an 
nwertion  made,  lie  will  [lausc  before  iicccpling  it  as  (rue,  for  Ao- 
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noniAl  inquiry  trhiHltor  tbc   oascrtor   '\b>  Hkety  to  lio  peiHonulh' 

Roquniiitcd  with  the  fftot  ho  ullogoji ;  and  it'  not,  what  av6  bin  probaUc 

h*oiirc«8  of  infonuHtion.     On  the  bubw^t  to  thrao  rx])resj«ed  or  imejc> 

'pii-sMd  queries  will  depend  llie  nxiaHiUi'e  of  irriHlL-iiw  to  be  given  to 

[.the  iifcscrtiou  in  question.     A  reverence  for  ncnirnry  of  this  kind 

'Vould  aiTCftt  many  n  baseless  nnd  ptunfuL  rumour;  and  if  it  ih  tbc 

tenduucy  of  scientittc  inTo^tii^tioa  to  couduce  to  auch  it  tono  of  loiud, 

tbc  mowt  invctcral*  Keptio  as  to  the  bpncfils  of  intellectual  c«Uuw- 

[4or  woiHCD  might  be  induced  to  confejia  that  it  is  hpltiT  thnt  ^llud>^, 

old  and  yoiuig,  shotikl  gmduate  iji  iIlo  School  fur  St*ie»c(>,  latbcr 

thnii  ill  the  Sehool  for  ScanduJ. 

If  we  turn  from  the  considrnition  of  the  atiyantagM  wonien  wmiW 
liii  from  talcing  an  active  part  in  ncientitic  pur^^uits,  to  the  mouns 
siblc  to  th«n  (or  profliocuting  the*©  «lu«lie*s  wo  perceive  a  very 
jdeplomhle  state  of  alTairfi. 

The  neoeitsity  for  Kome  common  ground  on  which  nil  intercRtcd  in 
^(nlelloctiial  pursuits  may  meet,  has  been  so  strongly  felt,  that  thc-w 
exist  III]  over  the  country  institutions  and  Kocietios,  devoted  either  to 
literature  and  philosophy  in  genenil,  or  to  ttie  cullivution  of  spedal 
dcportmenl-1  of  knowledge.  But  most  of  these  institutions.  esi»cially 
L'h  as  are  devoted  to  the  liighor  hrAnche«<  of  scientitio  investigntion, 
have  one  strange  and  injurious  dcticieocy.  Thoy  do  not  throw  open 
midi  opportanitios  09  they  afford  for  acquiring  knowledge  freely  to 
all  who  desire  it;  they  draw  an  arbitrary  lino  among  fsx:ientiHc 
students,  und  say  to  ono  biilf  uf  (he  human  nice,  "You  shall  not  entor 
into  the  advantages  we  have  to  offer  ;  yon  shiJl  not  enjoy  the  facilities 
wc  pomesx  of  cultivating  the  taHte«>  and  facidties  with  whirh  you  may 
be  endowed  :  and  ahoidd  any  of  you,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  reach 
such  A  measure  of  attainments  as  would  entitle  one  of  us  to  the 
honour  of  membership  or  fellowship  in  any  learned  society,  we  will 
not,  by  conferring  snch  distinctions  on  any  of  you,  recognise  your 
right  to  occupy  your  niittds  with  such  studies  at  all."  It  is  no  light 
mortiticiilion  lo  a  woman,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  a  rtudy,  to 
find  ibut  thuso  bcAt  qualitie<l  to  help  her  on  her  wity  ore  seduknu> 
in  affording  her  alt  thn  dioeonragrment  in  their  power,  and  that  the 
doufH  of  the  high  places  of  science  arc  rigorously  clu:^  against  her. 

In  order  to  have  definite  informntion  on  this  head,  1  applied  to  the 
woretariusof  oueor  two  of  tho  scienlitic  wcieties  of  the  raetropoliK, 
with  tho  following  result.  Mr.  Wliite,  ABalslunt-Sferctary  of  the 
Itoj'aL  Society,  writes : — 

"  til  stnawer  to  yoor  inquiry  iis  to  whsl  Is  tlw  poallion  of  women  ttith 
rcijanl  to  Uie  Bojid  >locii'ly.  I  bcR  iciivc  tti  say  Lbftt  the  Society  is  not  opob 
to  womon  :  thnt  IxiHpn  ar^  not  idioitteil  to  Uio  moettngit.  and  li*v«  ri«ivr 
b«ca  uleotud  Fdllowx. 

"  Mr«.  SotnervUlu  many  y«nn  ago  wiu  civotcd  bouorary  mctuber  uf  tbe 
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AftlrAuomicA]  Society,  but  I  un  sot  nwnre  tluL  abo  bus  crcr  writloc  F.U.A.± 
iiftfr  licr  mtnio." 

Mr.  npiiry  TVuIter  IBatee^  Sooretarv  fo  tfap  Rflyal  Gcograpbici 
Society,  Icindly  famislietl  me  with  the  follon'ing  statement : — 

'•1.  Wvmcii  mru  not  cntiUcd  to  become  awuiWrw  or  Kcll(>%v8  of  the  Uoi 
<!(!0);r>i]itiR-al  Suciotv.     Itiit  Uicy  nrv   itllowi'il  tu  ntlond    the  litcctJiiR» 
viEilurs  iatTodnr««l  by  1''uUowk,  and.  if  thvy  arn  tttufavn  of  geogmpby,  Itu] 
cflo  obttiin  a  Council  can)  of  adnu^Bion  for  l]i«  noneon. 

"  2.  ITiKre  is  no  intttAiire  ou  nn-ord  of  Ihe  Hoeicty  Wstowing  medals 
othvr  rowardK  on  women.     r>ady  Fmukliu  n^cotvctl  a  medal  un   brhalf 
her  ilK-eiteod  buRbnuil.     Woiu«n  bavu  OititinKuishod  tbttiiwstves  as  oTpIoneni^ 
lioth   siaKly — Madamo  Pfeiffer—uid  with  tfa«ir  bubauda — I^uly    Daker^l 
MtidoiuG  Ilelfer,  Maduiua  8(Map(>r— but  I  do  not  think  it  baa  bvuti  jiroposed 
ill  our  ('ouiirii  to  h^s^w  a  mward  for  gtrngiapbical  merit  on  n  wumiui.^ 

"  3.  Womcti  nro  Ai!mitlo<l  m  viMitont  lo  tho  Rtbuolo^co]  Society  :  bnt 
am  not  nvi-tuo  that   Ibis  is  ollowci]    or  prHcti»t.'d  in  any   other    H^ientific 
Rociety. 

"  LodicR  an  F^llawg  of  the  Royal  Uortieultnral  Hocioty  ;   bot  this  ts  not 
for  iciuulJIic  purpohi'M,  but  to  obtain  ailinifniun  lu  the  )iiu'dcii)<.      T^iulioi 
not  g«D<>ni11y  iiivitvd  cvc^n   to  tho  xnirrfx  of  karuixl  tiocioties   micli   a6 
Uuyal.   tb«  Liiins'an,  otr.     Ourv  is  an  Eix«e|iIioii,  a  uiiall   uuinbcr   beini 
invitcJ.  at«  Drieuds  of  tbe  Presidoat.     lliey  are,  however,  invitvd  freely  l< 
the  mircn  of  tbe  microHcopical  clnbe  mid  focietica.  and  seem  to  avail  tbna^ 
M)lvc«  Tory  Wgoly  of  the  privilogo,  and  to  look  through  micruscopos  uniu 
u  onf^y  ii8  tbo  m^n.     Hu^y  aro  also  invited  txevly  to  th«  ftir^rg  of 
Society  of  Arts.     I  tbink  if  a  lady  tvao  to  offer  n  really  f>ood  pnp«r  on 
sciantiJ&c  Btibject  tu  any  of  llieMo  aofietiod,  it  woitltl  b«  sccoplvd  and  |)uh-J 
lisbeil  likei  ft  tnan'x  paper  in  their  tninsM'-tinnd.     I  linvn   moo  papers   by] 
IndicH  (I  tbink)  in  the  traiiRai^tiona  of  the  Unaicon  Kocicty." 

Ml*.  BatM  spcijfs  of  a  lady  offering  a  really  good  paper  oa 
^irnttllt;  siibjift.  But  Ko  long  n.s  ladioit  arc  shut  out  from  the 
OK^iiciatiuu  of  llio^c  who  are  eni^aj^od  iii  »Lich  pursuiU,  it  la  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  have  cither  tho  alimuliu  or  tlia 
opportunity  of  producing  ranch  that  vas  valuuhlc;  and  ho  Mecnis  uot 
quiU'  certuiu  that  if  they  did,  their  papiTs  would  bo  aeotptoU  and 
publidiod. 

To  thn  list  of  Indies  cimmfrntpd  by  ^Ir.  IJatc«,  o-s  bavinj;  dielin- 
fished  thcnisclvps  in  gpngrnphicnl  exploration,  T  may  add  thi-  iianio 
of  Mademoiselle  Alexandrine  Tiime,  who,  a  i&vf  yeare  ago,  titled  out 
a  steamer  at  her  own  expanse.  lo  exjilorc  the  Bnhr  cl  (Jhazal,  one  of 
the  ti'ibutarii-H  of  the  Wliite  Nile,  oud  aicoiupanictl  the  expedition, 

"  Mr.  fldtw  writ«  with  i-PKirJ  tn  Ui>t  Uilk*  Wt-uiunwl  in  hi*  utatomcnt:— '■Mnihmr 
nL-lfi>r  urmminninl  bi't  liunliniuL,  Di.  ili'ifi'i,  tii  Hiu^mh  ami  tbe  AiidBnuin  Iiliinilx.  ami 
qMi'sbii  him  in  liifi  siientiiin  iiiviitiiittntiofLH,  liladnmv  Semper  lrat'olli>il  «i1b  tier  hiulNtnd, 
I>r.  !*[']nprr,  in  Ihr  ['hilippiniv.  Thi'ir  nnnntjvo  in  a«t  ytti  publishixl,  but  it  will,  I  luxo 
no  i!(niT>t,  *h<>w  how  oiikIi  llr.  fkrnixr  avivA  to  t)l<^  ontMiirijo,  rnduraoe*,  tvuxa^,  and 
MiieiiUGc  Dnlhiunaaai  uf  liin  purtnar.  Hivy  tnviJlcnl  in  ii  hiiuiII  lioat  tuunil  the  Lslatidi^ 
divd)ciiig  iJii.'  MTM  liultijm  fur  marine  aniuuiib,  iind  IiaiI  autHoLinm  lo  did  in  n»)Miro  li> 
fj>cnix<  (nnn  piml>'».  'ni-t  ri'mill  wiw  a  mort  magniflcBnt  collection  (J  ihc  aniiiuil  \ira- 
duction*  of  Ihii  FIitli|>]n!TL'  lUPWiii-Ugo," 
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along  willi  her  motlior  and  aunt  I  rernemter  that,  «t  on©  of  the 
meittiDgit  of  iho  Briti&h  AsMociatiou.  some  one  a«lc«d  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisoii,  whotiic'i'  Ihc  Ituyal  GeograjiLical  Society  would  mark 
its  »cmu  of  hc-r  uiuuiBcwDuc  and  cuuragu  ia  gou graphical  cnlvrpriac 
by  fleeting  her  a  Fellow  of  lh«  Society.  The  Iwirued  president 
r^ooivod  ilie  pi-opoMlinn  with  «>mothmg  very  liko  disdain,  making 
an  observntion  ta  tho  eff<>ct  that  ihey  never  hod  confcrrcd  such  a 
distinction  upon  a  lady.  Tho  gentleman  who  nuked  the  question 
rend  a  letter  from  JIademoiselle  Tioni',  giving  intelligence  of  the 
progress  of  the  expedition,  which,  at  that  time,  vas  tolerably  pros- 
perous, but  subecquontly  became  entangled  among  the  dreary  swampB 
of  the  cquatoiiaL  Xile  regiou<»,  and  fever  and  disaster  arreted  it« 
progrc^.  But  the  enterprising  lady  is  bHU  bent  on  making  farther 
Dxplorutions,  and  when  la»t  heard  of,  in  December,  IH68,  she  was 
oil  the  point  of  setting  off  from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Tnchud  and  the 
ktngduia  of  liomin.  Tho  oxpedititin«  of  these  ludicN  in  Central 
Africa  have  been  often  rrfrrml  to  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  Koyal 
Geographii-al  Siit-iety. 

>Vo  cannot  claim  the  hoDour  of  numbering  any  of  these  distin- 
guished ladies  among  our  countrywomeu.  Madame  Heifer  and 
Madame  Semper  are  probably  i'ureiguer«,  and  the  liuliea  Tinnt  and 
I^udy  Bakor  L-crlaiiily  so.  I  call  them  diKtinguisUed  bwauiw,  though 
they  have  not  attained  the  honours  or  distiuctiona  heatowod  on  otiter 
cxplorent,  they  have  done  the  deeds  which  merited  such  reward. 

I  hav(r  been  iufonacd  that  on  ouc  oi-ciuiun  ihc  aulliontiea  of  tho 
Royal  Antronomical  Society  had  a  di»cug*ioix  o«  to  whether  they 
ahould  award  their  g<ild  medal  to  Jlin*  Caroline  Herwhel  for  her 
disooven.'  of  five  comets.  It  was  understood  thai  it  woidd  un- 
doubtedly have  been  given  bad  Iho  discoverer  been  a  man.  But  ihoy 
came  to  n  detcrminatioQ  ukia  to  that  of  the  Royal  Geugrapbicol 
Society — not  to  recognise  or  reward  Hcryices  to  science  when  ren- 
dered by  a  wonuui,  and  the  medul  was  withheld. 

TMicn  the  llt-tcorologicol  Society  was  formod  it  wus  decided  to 
admit  women,  and  four  ladic»  were  elortcd  on  tho  original  founda- 
tion; among  them  tho  Countcw  of  I^vebec — Byron's  daughter 
"  Ad.n."  In  a  Ktllo  while  one  of  thene  ladicK,  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
meteorologist,  wrote  to  hay  that  she  had  bein  told  it  would  he 
injunoua  to  the  tiociety  to  have  women  as  raenibers;  she,  therefore, 
thought  it  her  duty  to  resign,  and  she  hoprxl  the  other  ludiea  would 
follow  her  exam^e.  One  of  them  did  so ;  but  another,  who  could 
not  ho  made  to  eomprcheDd  the  necessity  for  mointaiitiug  the  seien- 
lific  diaabtlitiee  of  women,  rcfufied  to  n-ithdraw,  and  no  one  even 
HUggeated  the  propriety  of  resignation  to  I-ady  Ix>velacc,  But  the 
two  ladtca  who  rrmm'ncd  nicmber.s  arc  aincv  dead,  and  no  otber»  ha\'0 
been  elected ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Royal  Charter  which  was  «uh- 
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tcciuently  obtained  would  Dot    have  Itcca   graotod.  to  uny  Hoctet^ 
wliivli  aduutttd  women  to  participate  iu  it?  ■draataf^oci. 

'Xlic  utory  of  the  connection  of  women  with  tho  («.'icu!ilic  t-xivii-- 
of  the  iDCtrnpolia  bring  cbiftly  ol'  n  npf{aLivv  ufaiuwter,  IB  Ihii6  sa 
tc3A.    Thut  a  ditft^'ent  uumplesjon  would  be  ^T(>n  to  llic  taie,  wf 
the  advantage*  ami  the  hnnour»  thvy  {xMaeHs  opea  frLH-dv  tp  all 
of  intoUt'ctual  purBiiil.s  nilh<jut  liividi-Jiu  duLiuetiDU,  may  bc> 
ablr  inffTred  from  tbc-  rrtmlte  obtuin<.-d  whcro  ibia  iirinciplo  ha» 
acted  nil. 

In  iUu«tnittoa  of  tliid  jirc^ositiou  1  will  read  a  i-oport,  wUinii  lia: 
boen  fiinitabed  nw  by  u  lady  iu  Dublin,  of  the  working  of  an  inauiii- 
liun  whi(;b  has  bw-'U  doinf(  a.  fptod  work  fi>f  Koino  vt-ars,  and  is  nc 
niim»il  ibo  •■  iti»yul  ('ulk-j^'  uf  Sficiuv.'  fur  Ixnliind."  Tbo  lady 
wbom  1  am  itidt-'bU-il  for  liic  infonnutiou  i»  hcrnelf  u  fttudt-til,  luul  hot 
ouricd  off  Homc  of  the  bightittt  pn/.n». 

•'  f 'nUin,  (MuU-r  I-IJA,  laSB. 
"  My  mc-Ui  5lt»si  r.ornt, 

"You  Iiitvi-  tiiviti  itie  It  very  pliiisuDl  Usk  in  adua^  mt*  l« 
Uie  hislory  o(  our  Cullv^o :  it  ik  «iiilv«i-wl  to  as  bj^  Lbe  HMDciutiuuii  of  : 
VBars.     And  wu  uro  pminl  uf  it  IwciiiD^i'  tt  is,  I  bclivMi.  iLu  only  oti<>  in 
Juu}i;iioi]]  wLtre,  nn  otu'  luuch-fi'toetuod  Dvan  Sir  Kabort  Konv  Kaid  tu 
II  feu  iliiyK  itgo,  '  womnii  i»  in  ber  propnr  iittt-llei'tual  ]iomtion.  nn  a  pmlii 
(iijaality  willi  rnnri.'    1  Hbiill  n^joioR  tliut  tbu  uoriiu^  of  our  ColUf^  sboi~ 
\m  morv  widely  kuowii  uoioii^  tb«^  irieuilB  of  otir  caiu«,  uid  I  tbiuk  the 

I  CHU  bring  forwAi-il  will  inUTuit  tlii^ui,  mimI  uill  HLrcu^liuu  Uit-ir  bands. 

"Sir  Itobuit  KniiH  In'i  Itimlly  niviii  mc  cvury  iiuKiKlaniui  by  unit-ring  all 
Ui*  reports   auH  rotonlH  of  tbo   (\'II«f£*s  niid  of  Iho   older  institution 
which  it  aaocfwiled,  to  Iw  plnced  in  my  hniidH  for  thie  pnrpoee. 

"  Shnrtly  aftor  the  tiroat  Ediibitiou  of  IHfil.  a  museum  was  estiLbl 
in  Dubliu  by  thu  Dcpnitmont  of  Seii^uei^  luitl  Art,  and  ealied  the  Irisli  la^ 
doNtrial  Mui^i'iiiii.  Sir  Itubi-rt  Koul-,  rrL'sideiit  of  tbo  Qul'i-u'is  Collego. 
Cork,  wftH  appoint^'d  Diri'ctor.  In  I8fi4  n  stafl'  of  professor*  was  added. 
rfaoti«n  from  mtiion);  tliL'  mn^t  tliKlinr,'uifihL>d  profsft-iors  nf  the  rnivrndty  of 
Uulilin,  of  the  Koyal  CoU«^t*  of  Kurfteoa^.  iiud  mvuibcTK  of  Lbu  Itoyal 
Soci*-ty,  (iiid  of  tht;  ({oynl  Irixb  .Vcudciiiy,  wbu  giivu  cdurscs  of  WtureK  on 
Ibi'  following  «nbj«fct*  : — Gfoln^y.  butuiiy.  zdology.  phyKictil  Hcii'iive,  anj 
thoortticul  cbpmirtry,  Thoso  Ict-tiiros  wore  piirtly  freo,  the  last  twenty 
Uiirty  roquiriuK  the  sumll  feo  of  Ht.  iU.  Thoy  wi>i-it  utloiided  by 
ninnb«ra  of  uieii  and  women  of  different  cinaxatt  of  rucinty.  In  tbe  «< 
of  JSft5-ti,  itxamiuatiiiiui  nl  tbc  >aid  of  t-acb  coui>h>  v/vro  inatittitvd.  at 
prizes  of  £S,  Si,  or  £1  iu  btiuk».  or  iu  utonoy,  were  given  to  tbo  bo>«t  thtvcj 
ccrtificatcK  wt-rc  pivcu  to  tbo^c  who,  tliDit^b  not  attniniiiK  to  n  priKP,  ithowi 

II  fair  dpf,Tce  of  piofipiL'!>ci'.    The  JVpartment  nlao  {frautrd  its  broiiz*  nit 
to  tbc  winner  of  the  first  prixc  in  nxh  this. 

"  At  the  VL-ry  first  cxntiiiiialiua  oovcrid  gouttomoo.  and  r&rw  hnlin,  pi 
sontod  ihvmMuIvd!! ;   oiip  of  tbo  Inltcr  won  the  first  priice  in  botJiny   an^ 
zooloRy  (which  wer«  united   lh(>  first  year),  and  the  other  two   took  f^od'' 
placGH  in  the  «auie  subjects  and  in  (rt-olo','3' .     'ITiis  wtep  met  with  no  opponi* 
tiiin  from  liny  one  voiiiiC(-.I«d  wllb  thu  plHcr,  but  with  every  encouragemei 
from  tb*  oolighloned  Uircetor.    At  thu  public  diiitribntion  uf  pmt;H  ut 
close  of  tbo  aastiont  bis  addnss  coutmnod  thvM;  words : — '  ^Yv  bavo 
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nvnon'd  by  Uir  jnrcwDC^  litre,  bs  studonb  in  rmr  olaMeii.  of  iteverul  Indies 
(lioiir.  lu<ort.  wlin  hnvo  diatingiuabod  tb^mM'tvAR  not  only  lir  their  iitlontioii 
iui'1  tliligouuv,  l>ttl  likvv,  iJso.  Ill  thu  cotuputitivo  vxAiiiuiKliuuK  IiL'lil  i>y  the 
■cttirfl]  profcvsont.  tIitttitif^tHki?<l  tht-uisi'lvcit  in  »  wry  grout  <U->;rrf.  'l')ir 
ri'Kult  Viill,  1  tniKl.  leail  to  vi<r^-  imjmrtiuil  cDDHeqtiencux."  Autl  lii»  cn-vt- 
ItincV.  the  Lord-Lictatcuftut.  who  banded  tJie  prizes,  vlioa  fODiO'ntulAtiu^ 
Uii-  Mtuclcutti,  npoku  of  tliiiu  iw*  *  my  yaun;;  frioiidii,  U>  wbinhnviT  kpx  you 
miiy  boldiip.  fur  I  nm  h«\ify  \a  fiud  ynti  utb  not  (•KTtitHivc  iii  tin-  nward 
of  yoiiv  {iricpH.'  H»  fjiitctly  wiix  thix  important  eli>\i  laken  :  litil  vit'  h1)«1I 
iioviirvca«v  to  romciaboi'  ^vitli  );ralitiide  the  Ihrec  Lidiex  wbn  tiwk  it — Mm» 
HulKuna  Hun.-  (miw  Mn*.  Lowih),  UisM  Fmnnra  ArrufltronK  (now  Mrs. 
WhittvtLt,  luid  Mt!«  ICiiU^  Kjiau.* 

"  bVoiii  thni  time  till  the  OcOhtiir  of  Uot  yonr,  tbc  S4-lio<i|  nf  S<-ioi»CA  in 
the  Iriidi  liidu^Lml  Aliisoum  cootinut^d  to  flourUb.  f<aT{;o  niitnl><>rH  of  ninK- 
Htiideutti,  and  n  [tousidnrftlilo  nuniberr  of  fuouUe  studDntM,  nttendi^il  tli^ 
Itcliiro!'.  Tho  Ifttlt^r  do  frorjiiciiUy  won  liwrt  or  second  pmcB,  ibat  iniitcnd 
of  onaiiiorutui>:  Iboui  brio  1  kIiiiLI  ^ppvud  to  this  tbc  TottnltH  of  Konic-  uf  tbu 
exMuiiiutioiis,  writiaf;  oppotiitu  Lq  oucb  ii»iDe  tbo  numliBr  of  mnrkii  att]iin*>d. 
Tb«  Dublin  presu  always  «)itikt)  nioit  fntournbly  of  tbe  iintoti  of  tbc  two 
Mxee  in  tbis  uialitutioii.  Here  it*  uuc  of  many  extmciA  I  miubl  make  ;  it 
is  from  ii  li-iidi:i{'  I>ub]iii  imix'r  nii  Um  occiiKinii  of  Ibe  diittribatioii  of  prizeit 
for  tbu  xiiutioii  18»7-K :— '  A  vory  iotoroHtin^fviiturp  of  Ihf  i)rofe>p*iiiij(«  wb" 
ib»t  Utiles  eutcrc^  Uio  lists  as  compotitore,  ftiid  viudicnted  tbc  ti'^')i''<^ 
of  tbeir  Hex  by  iran-yinR  oil'  Urn  hif^ltrat  prizes.'  And  Him-o»^ivo  I.onl- 
IjieatenaulM  Mpo^o  swimbly,  tiouhoouiily.  and  approviiij^ly  of  th<-  fitumlu 
i(lud«nlii.  Huro  lo  a  sbovt  AXbiu't  front  on<!  of  littrA  Carlinlcx  Aildri>sit<>« 
on  sucb  an  occasina:^ — 'It  i»  Hlwayx  a  plonHiti};  oircun»it«ni!i-  hrix-.  tbitt 
wborcOH  in  nliuoiit  ovoiy-  other  oonnlry  whtiL-  wc  hnar  of  cljuiM-a.  niicl 
leotoTM.  mid  competitive  oxaminatianti,  the  aetors  in  tbflu<  operatioiiH  aro 
alraoHl  exclusively  of  tbo  roiiKber  "ox,  wbih*  bere  without  tuiy  depiittarn 
from  tbt-  i-i^id  rule  of  iiu|mrtialily.  the  listtt  ari>  eiitcnd  and  tbo  ]inlni  im.  aa 
we  have  tVMiiuiiitly  xoen,  i-arrted  off  by  lady  asptrauM,'  Aud  in  18flH  Iiord 
EflliDion  said: — 'I  i^oJce  t«  lind  that  araOD^  UwBe  sludeatH  t>nrli  a  fair. 
— ID  lUc  donbit?  ai-ceptatioD  of  the  word, — Kwh  a  fair  spriulcliuR  of  the 
Kentlei-  f  OK  :  not  only  have  thfiy  altondwl  all  tlie  claacM,  l>ut  bav«  altainiid 
eminent  dixtiacliini  in  tbcm.' 

"The  pL'opli:  of  Dublin  abowrd  tbeir  appn-ciMliou  of  tbefiohAol  of  KOUBM 
by  croii\'diuK  to  tin-  dintriluitioi)  of  priKeM,  mid  apiibuiding  tbc  suc^Mtfol 
Mlud«nt  IIS  iitxh  wnw  priwanlnd  In  the  Iionl-liibiitirnuit :  and  wbuu  tba  sue- 
OMBJill  <ittul«iit  w»ii  a  litdVi  t\\c  rtit'*s'\\ei\  n  donl>lo  inv'^d  of  npplaiiwi),  «■>  f'lr 
WfrL>  tki^y  fmiii  tbiukUiK  tbat  nbc  bad  otopped  od(  of  ht.T  Npbonr. 

■■  Tbf  imiminiilinn  papm-ii  of  the  Sehooi  of  HcioiicL<  can  btf  bid  on  apjtiy* 
i&f;  for  tbttiu.  nud  tboy  will  bonr  comparitmn  witb  ih»!ni  of  nny  •allo)^  or 
Qnirvrxity  in  Uil-  kiugdutu. 

"In  tbc  October  of  laat  rear,  'l>T.  tbv  Kchoul  of  Heianco  waa  etdnrned. 
niriru  pndVssundiipH  wen.'  added,  the  iufltrnctiou  was  made  mom  syitoinatiir, 
thv  (ti«8  wvrv  TAXavA  from  S*.  C</.  to  k'i  for  vM;b  coure«  of  In'tiut's ;  il 
received  the  name  of  tbu  Royal  C»)llegit  of  Jn-icm^  for  Ireland,  uod  Sir 
Uobeit  Kaiiti  ws^t  made  Dcaii.  Soiue  of  Ibv  ni^w  profemorii.  atriingera  tn 
tbc  iD«tittttion.  wtiro  atartJed  at  thn  idva  of  iuix«d  danaa,  and  wuibed  to 
vsclodo  the  female  ntudaata  :  bnt  this  opposition  waa  nwUy  nu  ndvantagv 
to  our  oiiiue.  for  it  elicited  the  ([Tatifyiug  Eat-t  that  tbti  I>ean.  lunl   Ihe 

'  "  Sintp  wiItuiK  thu  nbotei  I  havn  found  lliat  a  fotirili  Indjr  iiainvd  tat  MnaiinatiMa 
'— MiM  I'runcis  l[nn>  {ttov  Aim.  Apf^Alun},  who  ha*  itare  bcna  a  fiKmwdul  Mnfcat  at 
tbc  f  uKialc  Miiliml  CuUcgo,  Londuii. "  __ 
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DriAtnal  »t*ff  of  prorBKSom.  who  hnA  txxn  llic  woHutifc  of  tho  nya 
thirteen  yosrs,  went  uciuiituoiiii  fur  uor  »lniiBHtun  tin  boforu.  unil  tiVfimlcJ 
U)o  oppDScoU.  Tbo  lii|{li  fee  is  still  a  grvut  Iwrricr ;  howoTvr,  two  Ui^et 
i-utcrud,  unc  cumpolvd  iil  Uie  viiuuiuntion  in  puru  iuittliei[udic8,  anJ  Trun  Ibc 
lint  prize. 

**  £be  inicMAB  of  the  female  etndent*  di«tiubed,  of  conrBO,  v«iy  ni 
tlie  iinxoiictiveil  uotiona  of  somo  people,  wbn  bad  always  taken  tot  gnnb 
that  thf  fcuiHle  inti^llet-t  wur  iiiforior  to  th<-  male;  and  not   being  able; 
combnt  Uit'  Ktuliltoni  i&cin  Uint  R|>p4)arcd  from  time  1o  tiioe  in  tho  noi 
wbeotho  rcbitltn  of  the  cuuuituitioiui 'worv published.  tb«y  tnvdtoucec 
tbetn.     One  niaoocr  uf  doiuK  "c  waa  by  Ktudng  ttst  tho  fcmula  stiiS 
linil  ntuio  Iviniin!  for  Rlndy  thou  Uic>  ninlQ  studentB.     This  wan  not  tme  a»\ 
{{cu^riJ  ralv ;  tbrM,  at  leant,  of  the  nio^t  saccDasfitl  female  stuiIcittK  I  knf 
to  be  L-ngagctl  during  the  jtrvutcr  put  of  tk«  day  in  nappoiiiug  thctni^'lt 
bj  teiiebi]i]4,  n*hili>  th«ir  cveiiingH  irere  of  uocvtnity  often  mcupied  by  th<i 
tloiiic«l)«  duties  from  vliicb  men  are  free. 

"  Auother  wiiy  uf  uccouutiug  for  tiii-ir  euccuiMj  y/na  thut  tbotw  ttoc 
vittv  abuvt)  Uw  avvnifjti.  luid  that  anion^'  the  »ludt-iit)i  wi^rc  U>  he  found  I 
eUiHK  U'otoen.  and  only  lU'cond  or  third  chtRH  u)od.  The  wiimun  insy  have 
been  ubovo  tho  avcrago ;  tho  m«n,  large  numbere  of  tbcin,  certainly  "sveTf!. 
few  hiwple  fftcta  nill  show  this.  In  1869  a  ludy  won  the  firni  prize  in  |>hj->ic 
Ki-ieiK'O  ;  among  her  »jiiipetilon4  uiu  a  ^'ontletuiin  who.  nboitt  tbu  bn 
titiu',  pnnBed  Iho  WonlvricL  cxaiiiimitioDB  moat  civditaMy.  In  18G^  A 
won  Ibv  fiiBt  prixo  in  cliLmuitTy.  and  vras  8'^t)  inukH  (the  total  boin^;  I.( 
u-lieuduf  the  ucarrat  nude  compatitor,  who  lixl  paiued  hovlthI  L-xatuinuttix 
iu  Tritiity  Cnllcg^,  Dultlio,  whcro  he  war  n  fitndiiut,  but  bad  been  i\iixw;\A 
to  the  coIlc'Ko  by  the  fame  of  hs  chomicnl  conrsos.  In  llJt)3  iiiioLhcr  la^ 
look  ibc  fimt  prize  in  rhemiHtry,  atiil  the  gentleman  who  loolt  »i-cond  pme 
WOK  llie  hirii  uliident  that  yuar  in  ihv  rhdiniL'iiI  vliuituts  in  tbe  lUiyai  CoUog 
of  Surgvonx.  In  '05.  '60,  and  '07  first  prizes  wcru  tikkvn  by  btdivH.  wl 
nmoBK  the  malt-  compctitotB  -were  those  who  had  won  »chulun>hip)>  and  *-xl 
bitiouij  at  Uio  South  Kenaington  May  examination ;  aQ<)  at  the  oxnminalic 
in  June,  whcu  a  lady  won  tho  ftrrt  pri2«  in  pare  nutlhcmalicm  ai^  bor 
petiiurv  wore  vxhibitionurs. 

"  Wbtmltiuy  thai  some  people  have  tried  to  atroimt  fortliu  Indioti'  snc 
I  wieh  it  to  bo  t-lcurly  undcnitood  that  those  carilicrs  were  Giitiri<ly 
nected  with  Ihn  Miinciim.     Tho  most  pt-rlV-ct  hnnnony,  ronrtcsy.  aiid  (tood-' 
feelinfi  hiix  iiIuiivh  irxiKted   Ihire.     Wi>  icit  oii   thi*  mtm:  iK^iiches   in   the 
It'ctun-  l.lieatrc,  and  read  in  tho  Kamo  libntrj' ;  ajid  1  hiivv  m-xmi  Hliii1t'nt« 
both  9v.\es,  uJUi'  an  cxamiuatiou,  looking  over  the  exuniiiiation  pM)>on>  as 
lutkliig  I'.-irh  othi-r  wbirli  qucxtiuiiM  they  had  aiinwered.     I  was  the  lirst  Indi 
who  XMJi-keil  in  tlie  liLlionitor^',  i»ud  I  found  ray  fi'llow-Htudents  as  ready 
tender  me  any  little  civility  I  needed,  aa  if  I  wrn:  in  n  drawing-rooi 
They  would  Iniid  iiiv  a  ]>u:r.i:  of  plHtinuiii  wire,  or  a  pair  of  crucible  tonj 
wbvii  Luy  own  ui^re  not  an  hniid,  a»  dimply  luid  nit  politely  on  tli**y  wni 
have  tmiKil  ovor  (he  Iosivck  of  a  piece  of  miiHic.  "  M,  V." 


OEOLOat. 

t.     U1I]Ui»  Plaalcrtt. 
2.    C.  W.  UHtcmau. 
.1.     Pjlwin  DindialL 

J'luwen  Anvmiovu  (I«tl. 
Tlicn  foUon  tlic  iuim<n  uf  five  Rcntlnmn). 


SI-^SSIOK,  \Sr>6  ANP  1950. 

I!ota:4t  AMU  XooiAUV. 
Prlnj. 
'      1.      IIaLQC!(A  flAMB. 
!.     Willinm  riunki'lt. 

Ssvon  cnrtiHriiliT,  ^iiiln]. 
KlTB  RoAK  (3iU). 
1-'iEi\ci:ii  lUbS  [**)>). 


■  I'hciuuneaurthcUJieKaroinsaiallcapitnlit. 
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(iEOl.llGV. 

Vt'ot'.  Mark... 

1.  1>.  M'(,'rtiidy 871 

2.  FitANCEM  Ahmstuoxi;      .     ,     .  79'2 
Z.     HAi.r.BNA  Hakb    .....  773 

Tlien  follow  the  names  of  twelve  gontlc- 
nien. 

I'kvrical  S(.-ience. 

1.  K.  .1.  WoiiJ 930 

2.  Fi;AN1  KK  AUMBTKONd        .      ,       .  885 

3.  C-M'Crrady 780 

Thi'n  follow  six  gonllemen. 


ClIEMISTIlV. 
Vratt.  MiirkK, 

1.  .Tohn  SIulIigRn HS.) 

2.  M.  P.  Dowling 850 

3.  Kate  Eoax 730 

Thoo  follow  clDvon  iii^ntlciin^ii. 

I^OOLOCV. 

1.     b'uAKrEs  Hake 8!J;i 

Then  follow  five  gentlem"ii. 

IJOTANT. 

1.  C.  M'Cn-ndy SO-i 

2.  E.  J.  Wood 785 

3.  FiuKces  Haue 075 


SESSION  1857  and  18oS. 


I'ri/i- 
1. 


rilEHlHTEY. 

Not  imiinlod 

Hai.oena  IIaue    .... 
Allum  Meredith    .... 
One  certificate  granted. 

BOTASV. 

William  Corker     .... 

ZoB    1jEI<!H    (.'oXEVM  .       .       . 


Marki. 

610 
675 


920 

770 


OeM'KAL    Y,\  IMISATIOS  IX  FfVE  Sl'IUECTS. 

Total,  3,000. 

1.     Hauiena  Haek 1,830 

'1.     Albaii  Meredith 1,331 


rillSKAl.    StlENtE. 

PriMs.  Mark*. 

1.  J.  P.  Bpophy 700 

2.  Haloena  Hahe JS85 

3.  Albaa  Meredith         ....  Sfio 

ZOOLOOV. 

Total,  2,000. 

1.  William  Hartford      ....  I.SIO 

2.  Habrixt  Hakhak     ....  1,824 

3.  A.  F.  Gordon l,;oo 

CkTiiJicaitK. 

KatbEoan i,C0O 

Alban  Meredith 1,500 

HianR  IIarvax      ....  1,300 

tlnthew  Ilig^a I,2.'i0 


SESSION   185S  AND  ISoO. 


Zoiii.o'iv. 

Pri/fs,  Morka. 

,  I.     llKMBU  Uamian 930 

2.  William  Corker 6*0 

3.  John  Dowling 600 

Two  gentlemen  follow. 

((EOLOOY. 

I.     .r.  1>.  Briphy 


891 
810 
765 


;      KtTR  Sbymoir     .... 
3.     William  Corker    .... 
Crel\ficate». 

J.  F.  Sliirro)- 6*0 

Miss  I'almeb 690 

Miw.  MvBSAY fi*6 

J.  O.  Kearden 410 

C.  H.  Brim 400 


PHm*. 
I. 
2. 


Paactical  Zo<h.oov. 
Total,  2,500. 


Mark*. 


A.  Gordon 1,080 

Uarsixt  Hauuak     ....    1,890 
Two  gentlemen  foUow. 

Phtrical  SdiNCB. 

1.  Mattldx  Co>reTs 796 

2.  S.  Boilean fi04 

3.  J.  I)ono\-Bn 480 

Then  follow  three  gentlemen. 

Dot  ax  T. 

1.  Habxiet  Uamux    ....      890 

2.  J.  F.  MuiTBjr 680 

Certijiitif. 
Mat.  MrnnAT 370 
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SESSION  18.j!>  Axi.  I860. 

GEOLO(i\.  Pu.uTiCAi.  ZodLunv. 

Pn^li,                                                                  >I,irlu<.  Vt\7.rf.                                                                      Mnti. 

1,  Not  awiinlcd  1.     Nut  iiwnrtlod. 

2.  A.  Penny 5Q6  2.    IIestbu  A.  Haemax  .     .     .     .      fiM 

;i.    A.  M'Ali«t>T 523        3.    C.  H.  Bricn ew 

Ciilifiraln.  Spicial pfhe  for  nUtetiii. 

Mkh.  Slt-KUAT 503  HsacER  A.  Habxam. 

Harriet  Hauuan     ....      503    ■ 

MlS-l    rSDEKWOOB      ....         420  IIllTAXV. 

■1.  F.  intoHrdon Wl  I.     IlEfiTFit  A.  Hamma^  .      .      .      ,       SJ5 

JIrs8HAH8 385         2.    Itiilii.  Lyons sSa 

C.  II.  Brien 381    '      3.     J,  IVit;.! aU 

,  Certifimtfa. 

;  Tbcn  follow  four  Kcntli'men. 


3. 


(Ieoloov. 

Prlna.  M.irkf. 

1.  Willhni  Dudley fitW 

2.  Sau.ml  (!.  Keooii Gflfl 

3.  M.  SiiiTHom-K «13 

Then  follow  nevon  niLinnB,  indndinf;  ono 

liuly,  -who  ROt  fourth  cprtificat*-. 

lanokatorv  .i'^xahin'atiox. 

SIatilda  Coxbts 

•IiimcH  Cohill 

IS.  iIohTuion 

J.  Liivlor 


SESSION  1H61  AMI  18C2. 

CHCMIltTUY 

1.  Zux  Lsion  CoxzTS 

2.  Ilcniy  Chuto    .     . 
Ciixirgi'  (.iriffin .     , 

CrtiSrale. 
II,  FitUKTinild, 


li>imil,  mch  utttiincd  1,000  nutrks,  vlueh 
««« the  totiU. 


HEt^ION  1862  AND  18C3. 


QEOI.OGT, 

For  tliiH  dacw  fifU<cn  gentltaucn  und  thrm 
liidicit    competed ;    fourth    place    was 

tukm  by 

MAriLI. 

MissLeei'ER    ......      721 

Bo  TAX  Y. 

1.    Miss  M'Cleam flOO 

S.    SIisH  Lbepbr 6T0 

Then  follow  Keven  gentlcmrai. 


SlISSION  1863  AKD  1864. 
Geo  LOO  v. 

X*rizp*.  Mnrlu, 

1.  llrj-an  Clincho 884 

2.  MiRH  1.EE1-BE T9o 

3.  II.  ().  r-nny 783 

Certiftattt. 
Mr.  Lloyd. 
31  r.  Wi'stropp. 

AIlNK  lIviKLAU GTS 

Miss  M'Kay 678 

MiRs  A.  Smith 566 

I'hon  follow  three  gcsUetncn. 


CtuaiisTar. 

rrizee. 

I.     ALatii.da  CoNsrs  .    . 


S. 
3. 


.     .     .       BM 

.)ohn  lienaon 911 

S.  Johnson qq] 


A.  S.  Kcniaon 6£2 

W.  O.  Itoally 043 

;  A.  W.  S«>U 6S8 


SESSION  1804  Asn  1866. 

Geo  LOG  V. 
Prim.  Mvln. 

1.  MisR  SwAiT 9C7 

2.  William  O'Donovan.     .     .     .       flgg 

3.  M.  Smith ggf 

Ten  gdntliimon  follow,  who  got  cntiRratoi, 

BOTAHT. 

1.  AuELtNA  lioBKE g^s 

2.  p.  D.  Kounoll 819 

3.  T.  O.  Atkinson 775 

Fivo  Indies  «nd  seTcn  gmtlemea  fiiUow. 
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si-£sio>.'  1SU  jxb  laec. 

MOTAXT. 

ntm.  Dull*. 

t.     UAHitt  AitiuoirT    ....  'JOH 

•Z.     (tucT.i  II.  Stkiti  II    ....  sjO 

3.    Ax^rrrt  Swrm S47 

.    Mix  g<-nl4stii>^  niul  two  other  ImUbs 


SIKSKTOS  18W  .ivv  IWr. 

IVuJAaT. 

I.     ^Iakus  ILtlCH     ....        91 

S.     William  llmt.  .  .SO 

3.     IIf!iiT«i-nc  llirKK     ....       77 

Fow  ttnnCkaiuni  and  one  Udy  follow. 


K)>>»lllS  1907  .ism  18S)I. 

I'lRK  3UnnM«nn.  T«tk1,  lOD. 
FMaM.  lUfka. 

1.    M*Tiun  Owrrn »* 

S.     M'illinm  Himi 7« 

3.    Jiimra  KQroe *    ■       *4J 

Xbc  expericuoo  gained  in  this  in»titatutn  ought  to  afford  cncoarug«- 
mcnt  to  those  who  ore  cocking  to  raiw  the  3t4Ut(lard  of  education  for 
wompn  by  opcotng  to  them  thn  adrantages  of  csisling  educational 
institutions.  It  proves,  by  practical  experimfint,  that  ninn  and 
women  ran  associate  with  as  much  niutu.il  advantage  in  tho  cX&sh* 
room  and  examinabioa-room  an  la  the  home  and  the  druwing-rooui, 
and  that  there  U  no  neccssit-y  to  isolate  them  from  the  sympathy  and 
cQcouragemeut  each  gives  tho  other  in  their  common  pursuit.  It 
poitita  to  the  poiKibility  of  rendering  all  public  institutitiiiB  for  educa* 
tioa,  natiunal  iti  the  broadest  aenBe  uf  the  word.  Tho  mottus  pruvided 
for  cukivutiug  thit  mind  of  the  nation  should  be  freely  ucccissible  to 
all  who  have  raindn  to  cultivate ;  and  the  honours  and  rewords 
ittlaehing  to  intellectual  attainmcnta,  flUch  ns  Nchular.shipM,  fellowships, 
anivcrsity  degreee,  and  membpnihip  in  learned  societies,  ought  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  either  mnn  or  woiimu  who  has  the  taste  to  desire 
and  the  ability  to  earn  them.  Educational  provigiona  ought  to 
be  strictly  correlative  to  educational  ueccsaities,  for  nevdi;  and  rights 
in  this  respect  am  convertible  tenn.<i.  Theno  needs  and  righbt  have 
liMU  adminihty  flelined  by  "iir.  J.  Q.  Fiteh  in  the  \eiy  important 
Boport  presented  by  him  to  tho  Schools  Inq^uiry  Commiivuon.  If  tho 
ductriuu  which  he  munciatcs  with  reganl  to  women  be  csteudod  m 
oa  to  include  both  sexes,  it  will  embody  the  principle  which  should 
guido  every  clt'ort  nutde  for  tho  promotion  of  national  oducationf 
vhelhor  of  an  olemontary,  eecundur}-,  university,  or  ecienlific 
Rtandard.  "  Tho  true  measure  of  a  (muu  or)  wonuui's  right  to  luiow- 
letlge  is  (his  or)  her  capacity  for  receiving  it,  and  not  any  theories  of 
ours  a»  to  what  (be  or)  she  ia  fit  for,  or  what  U90  (he  or)  she  'la  likely 
to  mnkoof  it." 

So  long  OS  intclloctual  purauits  were  confined  to  a  sdccb  few,  and 
the  miiMcs  of  the  people,  men  and  women  alike,  cared  nothing  for 
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tlipsp  things,  the  disadvutitagcf*  of  ihc  exclusion  of  women  frwn 
parficipitioii  in  these  pursuits  vrci-Q  but  slightly  felt.  Tli^ro  wa* 
nothing  in  this  fxcluisiou  to  cut  them  off  from  the  sympathy  of  those 
with  M'hom  they  lived,  or  to  cause  diverfi^cnci!  or  estrangement 
between  their  mindu,  uud  those  of  jHTBons  with  whom  tliey  habituollT 
asfsociated.  If  tho)'  wen'  on  a  low  level  intellectuuUy,  the  men  around 
them  were  on  the  siinie,  and  so  the  balance  was  preserved.  But  now 
we  see  symptoiiiR  of  u  change.  l'J\erj-wliero  etlucatioual  institutions 
ofiuoroor  Ic&s  pretensions  and  efficiency  are  springiiip;  into  being. 
Searecly  a  town  but  has  its  mechanics'  institute,  debnting-  society, 
literary  fiocictv,  or  some  kindred  meclianiNui  for  promoting  int'?lloc- 
tual  activity.  Bui  uliriost  invariably  the  eHorts  of  tbo.se  Vf}\o  promote 
tlu'se  institutions  are  directed  to  jn-oducing  a  divorce  between  the 
thoughts  and  sympathies  of  those  who  should  bo  mates  and  helps  to 
each  other  in  all  the  concomp  of  life.  They  see  man  and  woman, 
ignorant  and  undeveloped,  grinding  at  the  mill  of  Hfo's  daily  toil. 
They  desire  to  lighten  this  toil,  by  aflfording  a  glimpse  of  something 
beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of  each  day's  mechanical  duties.  Thev 
go  to  tlio  man,  and  they  open  to  him  the  vista  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, leaving  his  companion  unehccrcd  in  her  solitude,  unthought 
of,  uneared  for.  Should  she  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  prospect, 
and  ask  why  she  may  not  share  in  the  good  things  they  set  forth, 
she  is  encountered  by  the  assurance  that  the  pathways  that  lead  to 
the  higher  regions  of  thouglit  were  never  meant  for  her  to  trend,  and 
with  a  contemptuous  reproof  for  her  presumption  in  wishing-  to  stir 
a  step  beyond  licr  appointed  "  sphei-o."  So,  bereft  of  the  ecmpanion- 
ship  of  Iter  partner  in  ignorance,  the  last  condition  of  that  woman  is 
worse  tlian  the  first.  After  profiting  by  the  advantages  denied  to 
her,  he  returns  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  superior  wisdom,  and 
complacently  propounds  theories  as  to  the  "  radical  inequalitv  of 
the  spxes — the  ?adie:il  inferiority,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of 
woman." 

The  danger  of  producing  disunion  in  families  by  teaching  all  the 
men,  and  leaving  all  the  women  out  in  the  cold,  is  no  fanciful  one. 
It  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  will  increase  with  the  succcn 
of  every  attempt  to  promote  pnpuhir  education  that  is  not  bascid  on 
comprehen.'iive  principles.  A  very  intelligent  working  man  in  one 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire,  with  whom  I  was  convors- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  a  public  movement  in  which  he  was  greatly- 
interested,  informed  rac  that  it  was  a  source  of  serious  trouble  to  him 
that  his  wife  had  not  kept  up  with  the  advance  of  his  mind,  and  for 
want  of  knowledge  and  cultivation,  was  unable  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  work  on  which  ho  was  engaged,  and  unwilling  to 
t^ce  liim  devoting  liis  attention  to  it,  or  to  sympathise  with  his  cfibrts 
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for  iu  adriinccment.  Tic  spoke  ia  sorrow,  as  feeling;  it  a  real  misfor- 
tune, and  as  if  bi8  were  but  a  roprosentotivc  caso  as  rognrds  tlio  effect 
on  domeslic  bappioess  of  the  present  one-sided  srstem. 

Some  of  tlie  educational  institutions  ih>  far  rcoognisc  the  exislcnoc 
of  the  other  scs  as  to  make  a  feeble  effort  to  supplement  their  main 
pruriHiona  by  the  establishment  of  supemuraeraty  "  womea'a  claasea." 
1  have  not  heard  whether  the»w  well-meant  but  iU-advised  efforts  to 
combat  the  evil  have  dune  much  good.  The  little  I  have  heard 
leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  result  has  been  wltat  one  might  from 
tho  first  have  anticipated,  and  thut  the  interest  displayetl  in  these 
classes  has  bf^en  languid.  TLltc  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
women  as  yet  rouned  to  tho  interest  of  such  subjects  to  afford 
material  fi>r  tho  promotion  and  continuance  of  such  isolated  clashes, 
and  the  fact  of  thoir  cxelusion  from  the  companionship  of  the  other 
BOX  acts  as  a  damper  on  their  spirits.  Thoy  would  not  caro  much  for 
fiocial  pleasurea  if  tbey  were  only  admitted  to  women's  balls,  women's 
dinner  parties,  women's eroquot  parties,  and  women's  concerts ;  and  if 
they  are  only  allowed  to  participate  iu  intellectual  pltasiircs  on  these 
exclusiro  terms,  they  will  ccitiilnly  not  derivi-  from  tlieui  tilher  tho 
advantagas  or  tho  healthful  siimulus  which  these  are  capable  of 
affording. 

It  sooiiiB  to  me  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  any  rfinrt  modo  to 
promote  tbe  iutellcctiiul  activity  of  women  should  be  based  on  this 
system  of  separation  and  exclusion.  Whatever  diiEcuIties  may  be 
thought  to  ataud  In  the  the  way  of  studies  conducted  in  concert,  none 
can  exist,  even  iu  imagination,  when  the  pro^joral  ia  sim|jly  that  uf 
Kimultaneous  and  identical  exumiDations ;  the  placing  oi  all  the  papers 
together  for  judgment,  and  making  out  the  class  list  in  order  of  merit, 
with  absolute  impnrtinlity  and  indiffcrcuee  lis  to  whether  the  papers 
were  tbo  production  of  male  or  female  stiidentsi.  The  success  of  (he  local 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge,  where 
no  difference  of  any  kind  is  miirle  in  the  examination  of  girls  and 
buys,  should  point  out  the  principle  to  be  acted  on  in  further  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  The  only  matt«r  for  regret  in  respect  of  these 
cxiimi nations  is  the  trcatmi^nt  of  the  Huccoasful  Htudenta,  in  the  in%-i- 
diou3  disiinetion  implied  in  the  exclusion  of  girU  fmm  the  cIoas  lists. 
The  \toy%  who  pasa  honourably  have  tJieir  names  publiBbed  ;  tho  girls 
who  pass  honourably  have  thi-ir  tianies  6uppie&--«d.  It  ia  just  us 
natural  for  a  girl  as  lor  a  boy  to  be  pleased  to  see  her  name  in  a  list 
of  those  who  have  done  well.  The  University  encourages  tho  boya 
by  marking  the  proficiency  they  huve  attained  aa  sornvthiog  to  bo 
proud  of ;  it  discourages  the  girts  by  implying  that  th&  acquirements 
they  have  gain<Ml  am  something  to  conceal,  or  be  Bsliamtn)  uf 

A  still  further  d^arture  from  the  principle  of  equality  has  been 
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.  hf  Uw  ValnuHy  of  London.  They  hare  taa&b^tA  a  ^edal 
far  mnKB,  lo  wkidi  ao  malo  «tod«art  is  adwitteH,  aad 
Uw  wtiognitioa  BttoAcd  to  ssccew  ii  •  mten  ewtifiettf  of  bariBg 
iMcd,  irilboat  the  hoDovr*  of  a  Cnivintj-  di^re*. 
Perha{M  I  onglit  to  ooondor  the  «t^  that  Iws  been  taka  bf  tbie  Ijob- 
doD  Untrmt^  not  ao  orach  a  departure  fromtbe  jmndfie  of  mtel> 
ketual  eqnalitjr  u  IB  adranci!  towatda  tL  It  u  the  flwmnicr.  and 
poenbly  the  traer  my.  Gertauiljr.  baTore  thu  conceikwi  m»  nad^ 
wcmcA  wen  not  aOarod  fajr  the  Buthorilics  to  Iibtc  any  rights  at  all 
in  tlut  nutter.  Kor  that  ibetr  eye*  hiTc  become  partly  open  to  the 
'  Vsadi  of  vomen  ia  thii  nqxct,  we  mar  hofa  that  the  ptoecfis  wiD 
noi  stop  till  complete  jtutic«  has  been  dcae. 

From  all  ibst  I  am  gather  icupectiag  the  proposed  exaBtinadoa, 
il  u  in  tio  wmy  inferior  in  what  cxamioeeB  call  ^^BtiflaeM"  to  that 
provided  for  the  other  eex.  A  woman  who  powee  in  anv  Bubjecfc  wiU 
do  quite  u  raach  a»  a  man  who  pueee  the  mcn'i  eauuninatton  oor- 
rfiM.<iiiig  in  grade.  Jjut  though  «ho  wiU  havo  worked  a*  bard  and 
done  oa  laacb  ai  the  men,  abe  will  not  hare  oqual  bononr.  The  men 
,  will  aay  to  ber :  "  You  arc  not  no  our  level ;  tou  have  only  paased 
10  women'*  oxaminatlon ;"  nod  *bo  will  oot  be  adaaitUvI  as  a  gra- 
duate whatever  Ihe  amoant  of  iDleUcctual  power  or  attoinmctita  oho 
diqrtay a.  The  whole  arrangement  proceeds  on  tbc  principle  that  it 
■i  TOiy  wonuinlj-  to  work,  but  "  nnfL'minine"  to  rtcetru  pay  or  rewstd. 
for  work.  Women  may  be  admitted  to  the  coureo  of  atudy,  but  not 
to  the  lionouri  or  odTontagee  to  which  that  course  of  stddy  leads 
F'vicn. 

It  will  not  bo  very  wonderful  if  an  experiment  bnaod  on  what 

aocnu  fl  rodicully  ialse  priuciplc  should  prove  a  fiuluro,  and  if  high* 

r  spirited  and  accompliabcd  women  who  arc  coiuiciouft  of  no  moral  nor 

'  intclk'ctujU  iufcriorily  to  the  other  sex,  ahould  refuse  to  enter  an 

I  ftxaiiil nation  wliich  dues  not  ploce  tbvm  on  a  level  with  others.    It  la 

'  only  to  bf>  hoped  that  the  possiblo  failure  of  «n  exporimcct  of  this 

nature  will  not  bo  lucd  as  an  orgumciit  against  bett«r  dovined  future 

attcmptM  to  extend  tho  cducntionnl  priiilpgra  of  wonieil. 

Tliu  i'llort«  luiide  by  tliu  Loudou  Univcntily  to  help  women  up  tho 
ladder  of  learning  remind  mo  of  the  history  told  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bucklariil  of  bis  endeavours  to  fo^-'ilitato  the  ascent  of  sulmoa  up  rircre, 
tlio  uuturul  course  of  wUich  hud  bLN:n  obstructed  by  wcira  and  dama 
plaeod  tfaoro  by  man.  After  cxbausting  his  ingenuity  in  providing  a 
way  for  tUo  eiilmon  up  tbe«e  urtiiiciul  barriers,  by  menns  of  a  con- 
Irivunco  "  nicely  a<Iapt«d  to  thotr  epoeial  tastes  and  capacities,"  he 
found,  to  hiH  (linmay,  that  hi*  paiDs  bad  been  entirely  thrown  oway, 
for  "tho  ungraliiful  beasts  wouldn't  go  in!"  But  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land  is  a  man  of  rceourcoB,  and  failure  ia  no  word  in  his  vocabulary. 
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He  informed  us  thut  the  only  plan  then  aTailabIc  vns  to  catch  a 
ssimnn,  and  ask  it  wbat  it  wanted.  Of  courtto  the  rreature  very  aoou 
told  him,  and  tho  momont  arrang^montd  vcro  mude  in  nctordancc 
with  it*  Tcal  n«©d«,  off  it  went,  lik**  un  arrow,  up  tho  fltreaai,  oo  itv 
way  to  the  mountain;^.  Now,  if  thoMt  whO'  are  sino^relv,  but  perhaps 
Bomewhst  blindly,  Crying  to  open  the  way  to  a  higher  life  fur  women, 
will  ba  as  wis*  ns  Mr.  Frank  BuckUnd  in  ieekinjj  to  adapt  their 
means  to  tho  real  feelings  nnd  wishes  of  those  whom  they  ore  striving 
to  h«neCt,  in»ft«ud  of  to  what  thvy  imagine  women  ought  to  foe!  and 
dofiin,  they  will  he  us  Boocowftil  as  he  wa*  in  eetliug:  tho  rtniggUng 
orraturca  froo,  and  in  peopling  the  stream  of  life  with  fish  wor^ 
catching,  inetcnd  of  leaving  nothing  for  tho  angler  btit  the  minnnro 
and  flticklebocks  "of  the  period." 

IJrsides  the  special  benefits  to  women  thCTHselves,  rendta  of  a  yet 
mcirr  important  natare  with  reftpoct  to  the  happiness  and  wolfiircor 
mankind,  would  follow  from  makinji'  them  aequaintcd  with  the  revolts 
of  BcientiKo  inquiry,  and  imbuing  their  minds  with  the  principles  oa 
which  Kuch  reiiearchea  Br«  baaad.  Tlis  importance  of  scimttfic 
knotrledge  in  not  yet  ap]irei'iated  by  the  general  public.  A  know- 
ledj^e  of  Hcience  is  Jreqaeotly  treated  an  if  it  were  merely  a  branch  oT 
learning,  like  Latin  or  Orock,  and  tho  question  of  making  it  a  part 
of  irtrnc^nil  nducation  ia  regarded  na  if  it  vrem  aiinply  n  ijarntion  of 
what  course  of  etudy  wat)  beet  fitted  to  train  the  Acuities  or  suit  the 
tofito  of  the  student. 

Uut  surely  there  in  a  more  important  Bi»pcct  of  thp  study  of  science 
than  that  which  regnrds  it  as  merely  a  mass  of  curious  and  iutcrestinc 
ui£»naa(ioii.  Hen  and  women  constitute  an  integral  portion  of  a 
unirerso  governed  by  uuiform  and  uiideviating  laws.  It  is  tlie  object 
of  acicnti&c  cxploron  to  discover  thoHe  lawi*,  a  jiursnit  in  which  they 
louy  bo  said  aa  yot  to  have  hardly  made  a  beginning.  Erory  step 
gained  in  advance  reveals  something  which  cim  bo  timiofl  to  aceonnt 
ia  amdiorating  tho  hardships  nnd  discomforts  of  life,  and  promoting 
tho  happiness  of  mankind.  ItVith  complete  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  wo  live,  and  complete  conforitiiiy  to  these 
conditions,  wc  might  hope  to  see  moot  of  tho  eviU  that  afflict  epor 
race  entirely  disappear.  This  knowledge  is  presuniahly  attainable 
by  Uuiaun  faculties,  tf  the  Search  bo  conducted  frith  safficient  pera^• 
Teroncc,  and  based  oa  right  principles.  The  grealw  the  number  of 
minds  that  arc  impreswd  with  this  belief,  the  greater  the  encourage- 
ment that  will  bo  given  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  greater  tho  probability 
and  tho  proxiiully  of  success.  When  the  conviction  of  the  prcvent- 
ability  of  misery  shall  have  become  tho  prevailing  one,  men  and 
womeo  will  ceaao  to  meet  its  exihlcnce  chiefly  with  endeavours  to 
palliate  it4  effects,  bat  will  set  resolutely  to  work  to  remove  ita  cauMS. 
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Thev  will  then  no  longer  accuse  citlier  chimcc  or  I*rovidonoe  of 
aending  llic  ills  that  afltict  mankind,  but  pcrcciro  titut  ihoy  kn 
traceable  to  tlie  action  of  inexorable  and  undcviatin^  law,  and  tluit 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  may  bo  averted  or  avoided  by  human 
foKfiight  acting  on  human  knovlcdgc. 

liVlien  the  science,  ibe  practice,  aiul  tho  principles  which  ]e«id  lo 
this  liabtt  of  thought  ehedl  caasa  to  be  considered  tho  excluturr 
privilege  of  ibe  donuBaDt  aex,  and  become  the  heritage  of  humanitv 
at  large,  the  prugrens  of  the  luce  will  receive  an  impetus  which  shall 
cany  it  on  at  u  pace  hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  mte  of  advance- 
ment will  bo  far  more  than  doubled,  because  the  uutruined  and 
stationary  half  of  mankind  necessarily  acts  as  a  drag  on  the  other. 
Wc  seek  to  unloo:^  the  Iock(?t:l  vhet^ls  of  tho  car,  and  to  sot  tree  the 
imprisoued  energies  now  pining  for  scope. 

Tliere  is  a  strong  tendency  greatly  to  undervalue  the  extant  and 
ihc  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  exists  among  women  of  di«sii(i;ifuctinn 
with  their  preacnt  condition,  and  with  their  exclusion  fixtui  partici- 
pation in  the  pursiiitd  that  interest  and  occupy  men.  It  is  uzsumod 
that  the  majority  ure  contented,  and  that  the  desire  for  an  aineltDrs- 
tion  of  Uiuir  lot  is  felt  only  by  a  few  cxceptioiuU  natuns.  But  lot 
not  those  in  wliose  hands  the  power  lies,  pass  over  the  ery  so  lightly. 
Hany  are  the  signs  of  the  times  which  tell  a  different  story.  AnuHig 
many  voices,  one  has  been  raised  that  had  no  strength  in  itttolf,  bat. 
in  the  truth  of  the  note  that  it  rang.  That  note  has  found  an 
answering  chord  in  thousands  of  women's  hearts,  and  has  come  back 
from  near  and  far,  over  the  length  and  b».>adth  of  the  land.  Not  in 
loud  and  turbulent  cries,  but  in  tones  unmistakably  clear  to  an  ear 
attuned  to  catch  the  delicate  harmonies  that  breathe  from  sorrowfol 
and  BufiTering  houIs.  And  not  from  our  land  alone,  for  women's  hearts 
are  everywhoro  the  same.  Voices  have  resounded  from  tho  Alps: 
signs  have  reached  over  the  Pyrenees;  echoes  have  bridged  the 
Atlantic,  No  false  note  could  awakou  so  deep  and  so  wide  a  rcsptmae; 
no  hareb  tone  could  evoke  such  loving  sympathy. 

The  cry  for  equal  rights  fur  all  human  beings  proceeds  from,  tiie 
irrepressiblti  couBciuusuess  of  equal  needs,  and  tho  poesoasion  of 
common  feelings.  Tlie  movement  now  hourly  gaining  strength  for 
the  social,  educational,  and  political  enfranchisement  of  women,  arises 
firom  no  spirit  of  oppoeitJon  or  rivalry  with  men,  but  from  deep  and 
intense  sympathy  in  their  noblest  aims  and  aspiratione;. 

Lydia  Etuisaruts  Bbckbl 
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"  '^PELL  me,"  says  Thomas  A  Keiapw,  "  where  are  CiW  nil  those 
-*-  Ricnt  doctors  with  whom  thou  wast  well  ncqt'.sintcil  while- 
tUcy  were  livintf  and  flouriahed  in  loamingy  In  theii  lifetime  they 
aeemed  to  bo  eomethiii];,  and  now  iheiy  aro  not  spahea  of."  The 
reputiiiiun  whit-h  somo  men  have  whilt*  they  live,  dies  with  thora. 
I'ostfrity  reverse*  the  judgtiinnt  of  [h*ir  »?oiitenipi)rarie».  It  is  said, 
thtit  Burke  once  exclaimed,  "  Who  now  reads  ItoHngbrolco  ?  "  iVnd. 
yet  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  whero  was  there  o  greater  mini  thiiu 
ItolinghrDkc?  It  was  the  summit  of  Pope's  ambition  tbnt  its  Eivling- 
broko'e  uamo  vtas  wafted  down  the  streAm  of  time,  his  own  might 
1»  as  the  "  attendant  bark  "  participating  the  gale.  Ilia  "  Ksaay  on 
Man"  begiiia — 

"  Av-ukc,  my  f(t.  Jolia,  leftvo  kU  tuoann'  thing* 
To  low  ambition  awl  th«  fnids  nr  Idiipi.'* 

To  tho  same  patron  bo  ad<trcaacs  the  concluding  Itiie^ — 

"  Vhm  •tab-smen,  lHm«is.  ViiiKi  in  Juii  n;]¥!w, 
WboM  aoiu  thall  Uuak  tiieir  btben  warn  thy  ttwa, 
Shall  tlirB  tliit  T*T<w  tu  bttum  ii(p>  ptiAmti, 
'Iliou  wurt  lay  giiiil«,  phitoMpfccr,  iioA  tneBd." 

A  man  who,  like  BoUugbroke,  was  tho  admiration  of  tbo  age  in 
which  he  lived,  must  have  bad  Bomclbing  to  recommend  him.    Lord 
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Brougham  said  ttat  Burke's  question,  "Wto  now  reada  Boling- 
broke  ?  "  suggested  another  equally  natural  exclamation. :  "  What 
would  we  not  give  to  hear  him  !  "  Tradition  mokes  Henry  St.  John 
the  most  accompliBhed  orator  (hat  ever  graced  the  Senate  House  of 
Engiaud.  There  is  a  story  that  Pitt  was  once  conversing  with  some 
friends  ahout  the  dcaidctaia  most  to  bo  lamented.  One  said,  "  The 
lost  books  of  Livy."  Another  suid,  "Those  of  Tacitus."  A  third, 
"A  Latin  tragedy."     Pitt  said,  "A  speech  of  Bolingbroke." 

That  no  speech  of  Bolingbroko's  is  extant  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  since  the  world  has  set  so  little  value  on  the  many  volumes 
of  his  works  \vhich  lie  bequeathed  to  it  us  his  last  and  most  valued 
legacy. 

It  is  n-ith  these  negloct&J  volumes  that  we  have  at  present  to 
deal.  This  may  seem  a  disadvantage,  but  there  are  many  things 
witliout  interest  in  themselves  which  become  interesting  in  LSeir 
connections.  We  have  to  look  at  Bolingbroke  under  many  aspects. 
He  is  at  oucc  philosopher  and  theologian,  Chrisfiau  and  deist. 

As  a  philosopher,  Bolingbroke  was  a  disciple  of  Locke.  Intellect 
was  the  artificer,  and  sense  the  instrument,  while  experience  was  the 
pillar  of  fire  that  was  to  lead  to  the  land  of  promise.  Metaphysicians 
like  Plato,  Socrates,  Plotinus,  Descartes,  and  JIalcbranche  were  but 
idle  dreamers,  filling  books  with  "jargon,"  as  their  own  heads  were 
full  of  "  whimsies."  These  were  the  ignes  /iitui  by  whom  Boling^ 
broke  was  not  to  bo  misled.  The  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he 
says,  have  been  preserved,  perhaps  more  to  the  detriment,  than  the 
advancement  of  learning.  He  doubts  if  Plato  was  always  in  hia 
senses  ;  and  as  for  Socrat«a,  he  lost  himself  in  the  clouds,  substituting 
fantastical  ideas  for  real  knowledge.  If  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century'  had  had  a  spirit,  we  should  have  said  that  it 
incarnated  itself  in  Bolingbroke.  lie  scorned  as  fanaticism  tl;e 
belief  that  the  Divine  mind  communicated  directly  with  the  mind  of 
man.  To  suppose,  with  Cudworth,  that  we  are  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  that  God  breathes  upon  our  spirits,  is  not  only 
enthusiasm,  but  blasphoniy.  He  traced  the  inspiration  of  Quaker* 
and  Mctbodisti^,  with  the  nielaphysical  reveries  of  Malebranche,  buck 
to  the  pagan  belief  that  all  things  wore  full  of  God,  thus  expressed  by 
Cicero :  "  Cognationo  divinorum  animomm  animos  humnnos  com- 
Dioveri."  Like  the  century  which  he  roprosenta,  Bolingbroke  waa 
essentially  anti-Pajitheistic.  Hia  favourite  philosopher  among  the 
ancients  was  Anaxagoras,  who  believed  in  God,  certainly,  hut  wlio 
also  bcliovcil  Iliin  to  be  as  far  away  from  the  world  as  it  was  possible 
for  God  to  be. 

Bolingbroke  was  to  teach,  as  his   fundamental  principle,  a  JtrH 
philosophy i  wliich  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  "  the  philo- 


sopkical  «nd  tiicological  tribe."  It  vraa  uol  to  be  ui  "ontolc^-" 
nor  an  "ontosopby,"  nor  any  metapij-sic*!  pucumutiot  «-ovcn  out  of 
■icholnstio  brains.  It  xns  to  be,  however,  n  rMl  philosophy,  and  not 
such  an  liord  Itacon  dnscribc*,  "  s  snienco  of  grnoral  obwrvBtions 
nnd  axioms,"  lu  objpctii  were  to  bo  natornl  theologj-  or  ibvino,  and 
natural  religion  or  ctbicR.  The  method  of  it,  ao  to  8|Kak,  was  to 
rise  from  below  from  obaervation  and  experience,  not  lo  descend 
from  abovo  by  nupematural  revelation  or  by  hypollieticnl  reason- 
ing. Natural  pfailoeopby,  he  mys,  is  the  mother  of  all  the  sciencce. 
There  arc  things  outiiide  of  ue^  and  there  is  within  us  a  connAions- 
ness  uf  our  own  extetenee.  These  are  the  foandattong  of  lUl  tha 
liRowledge  we  acquire  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  are  both  alikr* 
objects  of  nalural  philosophy.  Mctaphytticianfl  who  demonntrale 
the  existence  of  Gocl  and  the  oerlainty  nf  moral  dntirn  a  priori,  atv 
compared  to  Ixion,  who  imagined  ho  embraced  irimo  in  his  arms, 
whilo  he  only  embraced  a  clond.  But  to  proceed  by  way  of  ob«CTTn- 
tion,  by  reasoning  from  the  nalurol  world,  wo  rise  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God.  "'We  knou'  that  Ood  ts,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  He  is."  This  wiw  the  farnnrite  aaying  of 
Hobhes,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Bolingbroke.  To  tlie  general  atat^ 
mt*nt  nil  (hcologiana  agree,  wbcthtT  mctaphyaiciana  or  not ;  but 
witL.  IIohbcA  iiiid  Bolingbroko  it  inmnt  that  there  was  notliin»  in 
eommon  between  the  Divine  mind  nnd  the  human  ;  (hnt  intelligence 
wn«  not  thn  «imo  with  God  ns  wilh  nn  ;  nnd  that  we  v.-crv-  not  judgoa 
of  God'ti  moral  attribute«.  Thi«  eonclusion  waa  tnippOBcd  to  resmlt 
from  the  method  of  starting  wilh  l/»rke'8  a^iom  that  there  wa« 
nothing  in  ihe  mind  which  waa  not  derived  through  the  aenMs  ;  tite 
mind  could  only  be  tnintcd  so  far  aa  it  conid  lean  upon  the  senses; 

The  existence  of  God  is  demonatratod  not  br  d  priori  renMning, 
nor  by  innate  ideas,  nor  by  the  uniTenal  consent  of  mankind,  but 
by  rcwoning  from  "nature  up  to  nnture'n  Qod."  Here  we  moat 
stop.  We  must  not  confound  what  is  to  he  known  of  Ond  with  what 
is  unknowable.  "MTo  have  no  eapacity  to  understand  the  manner  of 
His  being.  We  cmnot  explain  the  divine  nature.  The  only  atlri- 
bntes  of  which  wo  can  know  an;}'thing  are  wluit  Kolingbroke  calls 
the  physical,  siirb  as  aje  manifested!  in  the  natural  world- — power 
and  wisdom.  We  cannot  speak  of  dirine  justice  or  divine  goodnes*. 
We  rise  from  a  knowledge  of  ourselToe  and  the  works  of  Ood  to  a 
knowledge  of  His  existence,  Uis  inGnite  wiadom  and  infinite  powCT. 
With  this  knowledge  wu  should  bu  contont.  Tlie  phenomena  of 
nature  do  not  give  sufficient  foundation  for  our  concluding  (hat  Ood 
is  jufit  or  good.  There  arc  muny  ihinga  in  the  world  which  seem  to 
(«y  tbat  lie  has  no  (<uoh  attribut«4  ;  that  is,  according  to  our  Ideas 
of  justice  and  goodnoas.    It  is  absurd  to  spraV  of  man  imitating  Qod, 
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except  in  so  remote  and  imporfect  a  sense  llial  tlio  pxpreesion  should 
never  be  iisod,  much  less  such  a  duty  recoiumeuded.  Those  writen 
and  prPBcliers  vhu  exhort  uh  to  imitate  God  "must  mean,  not  th« 
God  whom  we  ace  in  llin  works,  and  in  oil  that  TTin  proTidence 
orders,  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  representations  of  Him." 
It  was  on  instance  of  the  impertinence  of  Socrates'  doctrine,  that 
*■  be  imagined  in  his  auditors  the  power  to  make  thiiuuclvcs  as  like 
aa  poBsiblo  to  their  grwit  exemplar,  the  Supremo  Being."  Boling- 
brdce  quotes  St.  Paul  and  Dr.  Durrow  u«  authorities  ugninst  the 
bdievors  in  the  moral  attributes.  St.  Paul  declared  the  divine 
judgments  unsearchable,  and  God's  ways  piwt  Snding  out.  The 
odrocatra  of  Judaium  reasoned  against  the  cuitting  away  of  the  Jews 
and  the  receiving  of  thu  GonliloB  from  their  idca-t  of  justico  aud  the 
other  moral  attributes.  St.  Paul  answered  at  first  from  ideas  of 
general  equity  and  the  naluro  of  God;  but,  after  atjwring  his  dis- 
course through  various  rocks,  ho  thought  it  Hifo  to  cast  anchor  aind 
cry,  "Oh,  the  depth!"  There  was  no  solution  but  in  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  God.  Dr.  Harrow  says  that  God  may  often  act 
accoiding  to  rules  of  wiedom  and  justice  not  to  be  comprehended  by 
our  liicultic»,  and  that  those  rules  of  e<]uity  aud  e3i>erience  whiok  wa 
follow  in  our  transactions  with  each  other  would  bo  found  incon* 
gnioas  and  deficient  if  applied  1o  the  dealings  of  God. 

The  right  following  of  T;ocke'»  method,  and  the  cnnelusions  which 
were  supposed  lo  be  its  inevitable  consequences,  led  Bolingbrokc  lo 
deny  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and  to  question  its  immortality. 
Though  we  can  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  God,  and  though  wo 
conclude  that  He  must  be  inmiaterial,  because  of  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  Jiim  material,  yet  we  cannot  prove  that  there  are  any 
other  immaterial  beings.  Evodius  inquired  of  St,  Augustine  if  the 
soul,  when  it  fo^^4a1les  the  gross  terrestrial  body,  is  united  to  oue 
more  mthcteal,  which  was  onp  of  the  Platonic  "whimsies;"  but  no 
one,  says  fiolinghrolcc,  asks  Huch  qucntions  now.  Nor  is  any  one  so 
inquiisitivu  about  spiritual  physiognomy  iw  lo  ask  how  the  soul  of 
Dives  could  be  distiuguished  from  that  of  Lazarus.  Wo  havo  no  right 
to  nutkc  the  hypothesis  that  soul  and  body  arc  distinct  substances. 
Wc  have  a  perfect  idea  of  matter,  but  not  of  spirit.  We  understand 
Kolidity  and  extension.  They  ore  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
and  by  them  we  conceive  it.  Descartes,  iudeed,  says  that  thought  is 
the  primary  quality  of  spirit.  But  this  is  untrue;  for  thouglit  i.^  no 
more  the  essence  of  »oid  thuu  body  is  of  mottou.  The  supposed 
distinct  spiritual  substunvo  of  thu  mcUpby^ciau  "must  sink  into 
nothing,  or  be  confounded  with  the  other."  Locke,  who  was  mote 
cautious  than  Bolingbrolte,  says  that  we  know  no  more  of  the 
cxtcndod  substance  than  of  that  which'thinks;  and  he  conceives  it 
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possiUe  for  tho  DiTine  Bein^  to  iave  given  to  wrlain  syatems  of 
matter,  leiue,  perception,  and  tbought.  This  hypothoHis  Bollngbroke 
embmcea  as  uctuBUy  the  truth,  and  hence  thn  conclusion  that,  so  fur 
na  wo  cfin  knon-,  the  soul  cea»ea  to  exist  when  thp  body  in  diasolvod. 
Hut  this  ubsrnco  of  proof,  that  the  Houl  in  a  distinct  immateriality, 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  there  is  so  future  life.  Bolingbroke 
leaves  this  an  open  quetitiou.  ]a  it^iolf,  in  its  own  nature,  the  soul  hu 
says  is  mortal ;  but  God  may  give  it  immortality.  Uad  Aduni  and  Evo 
not  heeit  driven  from  Eden,  the}'  would  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  have  lived  for  cvlt.  God  raoy  yet  give  ub  to  eat  of  the  trw 
of  life ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  ronvincc  ua  that  lie  will.  M'o 
have  no  claim,  upon  Him.  At  the  same  time  we  caanot  say  that  He 
will  not.  Seeing  IIo  has  given  tw  life  once,  tho  probabilities  arc 
that  Ho  will  continue  to  give  it,  Boliiigbroke  especially  notice 
tho  uaiversality  of  X\m  belief  among  all  nations,  nnd  tho  usefulness 
of  it  in  TestrainiDg  vice  and  promoting-  virtui*;  and  8pe8king  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Butler's  "Analogy,"  wliich  treats  of  the  probabilities 
of  a  future  existence,  lie  suys : — 

"This  h^-pulbetiis  may  be  recoivod.  It  does  not  bo  iau<?li  as  ira{)ly  any- 
thing repagtitint  to  the  perfflclion  of  the  Divine  nature.  I  rccoivo  with  j(»y 
the  expectatioiiH  it  nuHes  in  luy  mind — the  nocieitt  and  modem  EpicureiuiH 
pTGToka  my  todigiiatton.  wlien  they  boost  as  a  mighty  airquiHitioii  their  pre* 
tended  eortomty  thtit  the  body  and  tb«  loul  dio  tu'^cthcr.  If  tlitty  bail  the 
cvrtninly  of  this,  could  the  discovery  be  vej>-  comfortable?  I  nLouId  hnvc 
ni>  dilSculty  which  to  choose,  if  the  option  was  proposed  to  mc.  to  exist  after 
deiith  or  to  die  whole." 

From  hi»  Jimt  phihsoj/hy  BuUngbroIic  cducc»  a  system  of  naturul 
religion  and  moral  duty.  By  applying  ourselves  to  the  observation 
of  tho  phenomena  of  nature,  coj-poroal  nud  iutolloctuol,  we  avoid 
Jantastienl  and  arrive  at  some  dogroe  of  real  knowledge.  Natural 
theology  is  a  revelation  to  the  reason  of  uiuiikiud.  ITie  morality  of 
notions  U  tested  by  their  bringing  happiucsa  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
It  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  will  of  Ood  nor  on  innate  idtti», 
but  on  tho  fact  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  mnn's  nature,  and 
that  ho  eonforms  him.self  by  tho  practice  of  it  to  the  designs  of 
iuiinito  wisdom.  He,  o.^  it  were,  co-openite«  mth  the  Almighty. 
There  nrny  be  rewords  and  punishments  reserved  to  another  life,  but 
with  these  the  religion  of  nature  is  not  concerned.  It  teachex  that 
morality  is  our  highest  intei-cst,  bt-cnusc  it  lends  to  the  grcatcjit 
happiness  of  tho  whole  of  mankind.  Kvoo  ehould  this  present  life 
tonoinate  our  exiatence,  moral  obligations  rotnuin  the  same.  Clod 
h«8  given  iw  faculties  by  which  wo  may  know  all  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  know  in  our  natural  slate  concerning  IIis  existence,  lli» 
nature.  His  attributes.  His  prtividonce  over  IIis  creatures,  and  their 
duties  to  Him  and  to  each  other. 
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Bolingbrokc,  us  a  tlieist,  has  a  great  controversy  with  dlTinea, 
wliom  he  charges  with  being  in  a  confederacy  with  atheists.     The 
luttor,  looking  at  the  evils  of  the  world,  conclude  that  there  f»in  be 
no  God,  otherwise  those  evils  would  not  be  permitted.      Divine^ 
looking  at  the  same  evils,  infer  tlic  ci'rtalnty  of  a  future  life  in  'irhich 
the  present  inequolilies  will  bo  rectified.     Uolingbrofce   denies  the 
existence  of  the  evils,  and  sets  up  a  vindication  of  the  divine  pro- 
ceeding coiiaidored  only  as   it    regards   this  world.     If  we  are  not 
judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  if  ive  cannot  say  that  justice 
and  goodness  arc  the  same  in  the  divine  nature  as  they  are  with 
men,  it  might  eocm  a  hard  task  to  vindicate  the  providoncc  of  God 
as  reganls  this  world  ;  but  Bolingbrokc  urge»  against  tho  "  Spiounsan 
atheists"  and  the  "Christian  philosophers,"  that  God  is  just  in  Hit 
dispensations  here,  that  His  goodness  is  abundantly  manifest,  and 
that,  consequently,  there  is  no  need  of  the  tsiippoiiition  of  a  future 
life  to  enable  us  to  justify  the  ways  of  God.     His  orgumenta  arc, 
that  we  have  abundant  cause  for  thankfulness,  because  of  the  blessings 
wc    have  in   this  world.     We   are,  indeed,  subject  to  many  evil% 
physical  and  moral.     Yet  the  good  greatly  surpasses  the  evil.      The 
general  state  of  mankind  in  the  pre-sont  scheme  of  Providence  is  not 
merely  tolemble,  but  happy.     There  is  no  room  for  the   current 
exaggerated  description  of  human  misery.     As  the  good  has  often 
some  alloy,  so  tho  evil  is  softened  by  many  circumstances.     If  pain 
is  violent,  it  spends  its'.lf,  or  it  put:i  au  eud  to  the  sufferer.     If  it  is 
modemte,  it  is  tolerable,  and  may  be  coniiK^nsafed,  or  the  sense  of  it 
may  weiir  out.     The  greatest  evils  men   have  are  from  themselves, 
not  iroiii  God.     The  general  tendency  of  virtue  is  to  happiness,  and 
of  vice  to  misery.     The  sure  mark  of  a  base  Kpirit  is  to  censure  tho 
order  of  I'rovidenee,  and,  instead  of  mending  our  own  conduct,  to  set 
up  for  correcting  tliat  of  God.     The  softest  pillow  on  which  wc  con 
lay  our  heads  is  resignation — 

"  To  rciiwin  light  is  lii  Bubniit.*' 

I'erfuct  luippincps  or  perfect  virtue  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in 
this  world,  and  we  may  be  overtiiken  by  physical  calamities,  but  all 
is  for  the  best ;  and,  "  therefore,  whatever  is,  is  right."  Not  that 
whatever  if,  is  good  and  right,  because  present  evils  will  be  rectified 
in  a  future  state.  This  was  evidently  Pope's  meaning  in  the  "Essay 
on  Man,"  hut  Bolingbrokc  means  that  all  is  for  the  best  as  to  the 
general  good  of  the  universe.  Even  though  in  this  world  the  evil 
were  greater  than  tho  good,  that  would  bo  no  objection  against 
the  divine  attributes,  for  the  world  is  but  n  part,  and  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  well-being  of  the  alL 

Wo  have  said  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  Chrihtian ;  that  is,  he  pro- 
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to  bo  one,  bot  in  a  wcy  peculiar  to  himwll'.  TTe  Miewd'flie 
siraplo  Cbmtianity  of  Jcfitio,  as  taught  by  Je^us  Uim^uli'.  The 
Goe]>«l  of  Chrttt,  h«  bajs,  is  ooi>  coi]tiDui?il  lesson  of  1h«  sUicfefit 
morality,  of  juslicc.  bencvoleueo,  nnd  universal  charity.  It  is  in 
cTcry  point  (XPnibnnoWo  to  the  law  of  nature ;  if  it  were  not,  no 
aathority  could  oblige  us  \a  receire  it.  As  contained  in  the  Gospels, 
nhristianity  is  thp  Word  of  God,  find  hnd  it  boon  propngnted  irilh 
tho  ^nmc  simplicity  n<i  it  wTw  taught  by  JcsU3,  Christinnity  would 
hfiTO  been  the  Word  of  God  ^till.  Dut  whiit  tho  nietaphyfiicat  1 
philosojihers  did  for  nalnnl  religion,  the  dEvhies  have  done  for 
Christ ifinity.  It  was  left,  ininicdintely  after  its  iirst  publication  in 
the  midst  of  a  frantic  world,  and  in  an  ago  of  mont  licentiou.^ 
reftsonings.  A  metaphysical  and  artiiicial  theology  took  (he  plac-o 
of  the  Goepel.  A  baptized  Platoniem  was  subalitutwl  for  Giris- 
tisnity.  }lolingbrolce  seems  clearly  toafiirm  that  ho  believed  the 
Go-i]M?l  to  be  an  immediate  revolalion  frnni  God,  but  ita  purity  w.is 
not  guarded  by  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  interposition.  It  wa«  a 
divine  republication  of  the  Law  of  NBtore,  but  theologians  soon 
made  it  a  rppublicntiou  of  the  doctrinea  of  Plato,  The  Greek 
Fathers  wrepo  as  full  of  the  metaphj-sical  irverioR  and  Platonic 
"  whimsies"  u  the  mystified  pagans.  St.  Atijfustine,  by  his  own 
confession,  wiM  conwrtod  to  Chrietianity  through  thf  inSucnm  of 
Pagan  philosophy.  Ho  thniiks  God,  with  many  pious  ijuculations, 
that  God  had  prociued  tar  him  some  books  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  whence  he  found  tin?  diyinity  of  the  Word  established 
by  many  or*uioent3.  This  departurt-'  from  true  tliristiimity  begun 
with  the  Apostles  themselves.  They  did  not  know  what  spirit  they 
were  of.  Bolingbrokc  cannot  conceal  fVom  himself,  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  tnlJ  of  this  despised  Platonic  theology.  The  conformity 
between  Platonism  nnd  genuine  Christianity  wtis  too  pfil|MibIe  so 
long  as  John's  Gospel  repre«onted  tho  Christianity  of  Jobu!.  Tho 
two  BystCTns,  it  was  confessed,  had  n  von-  near  n-fcmblance,  qualn 
<lervi  AMP  mrorfs.  But  the  wrath  of  Bolingbrokc  fell  on  St.  Paul/ 
the  great  corrupter  of  Mmplc  Chriatianily.  He  preached  "another 
Gospel,"  and  not  that  of  Jesus.  Flo  was  of  the  ochool  of  Gamaliel, 
and  not  of  Christ.  Re  was  a  Cahttfistie  rabbi,  a  totutr  tteelaitnef,  n 
rain-ffforionn  boattfr,  who  practised  Aifporrin/  nnd  dimmttlntion,  tin 
nbmii-d,  ftrtifatif,  t^nir^,  trifling  writer.  He  had  no  apostolical 
rommifviion.  He  pretends  to  one.  indeed,  in  tho  Acta  of  the 
Apoadw,  which  were  wiittm  by  St.  Luke,  and  probably  dictated  by 
himself,  but  he  entered  a  "  volunteer  into  the  apostlcship."  Tlio 
most  extraordinarj-  inconsistenc}'  of  modem  times,  in  Bolingbrokc'*' 
judgment,  win*  llml  John  T^ocke  should  write  upon  tho  Reasonablc- 
ness  of  Cbristiunityj  and  yet  publish  cummentarios  on  the  Epistles 
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of  St.  Paul.  Locke,  be  thinks,  has  miccco^ed  better  tlian  any  otb«r! 
cxpoailor  in  mulcitig  thc^T  opiHtteo  intelligible.  "  By  happy  cob* 
jooturcB  and  a  great  licenw  of  pai-apbnise,  bo  bait  given  tbcm  sn, 
Bir  of  coberence,  consistency,  nnfl  rationality.  St.  Paul,  by  bU 
prolixity  and  obncurity,  doubles  myntery,  and  adds  overywhoro  a 
myster)*  of  words  to  a  mystcrj-  of  tbinga.  He  migbt  Tei^-  well  talk 
of  hi*  gwipel,  even  in  contro-distinction  to  tbat  of  ChrUt."  One  is  a 
plain  and  clear  nyatem  of  religion,  vnih  here  and  ther«  a  doubtful 
pbrase,  lb»t  casta  no  obscurity  on  what  is  plain.  The  otbor  \m  an 
intricate  and  dark  s^-stom,  with  here  und  there  an  intelligible  phrsn 
tbat  casts  no  light  on  the  rest,  but  is  rather  lost  m  the  gloom  of 
the  whole. 

Bolingbroko  did  not  adopt  many  of  the  objeclions  to  Chrisftanil 
which  were  made  by  other  dcisle.  Qc  believed  an  external  rcreJation 
to  bo  quite  poftiiiblc.  It  might  bo  proved  by  miracles  and  prophecies ; 
it  might  depend  on  fucts  of  history  ;  and  it  might  eontaiu  positiro 
precepts  making  obligatory  certain  duties  that  were  not  enjoined  by 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  Christian  revelation  depends  on  fuels.  He 
affects  to  ridicule  the  metaphysical  divines  who  etttAbti.sh  "  rcrelution 
on  philosophy."  This  is  intended  to  lake  the  defence  of  ChriiiLianity 
out  of  the  bands  of  aU  Platonic  Cbriatiaiis,  who  look  rather  (o  the 
internal  than  the  external  evidence.  A  religion,  he  says,  which 
appeals  to  facts  wiuat  be  proved  by  the  facts,  and  tbcse  \w  seems  to 
coni^ider  valid  for  tho  eslablinbiiig  of  Christianity  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  life,  teaching  and  miiticlcs  of  Jesus.  Ilie  certainty,  howowr. 
I  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  greater  than  any  historical  certainly.  These 
do  not  depend  on  authority,  but  on  tlicir  own  truth,  which  is  uiam* 
fcst.  Christianity  was  intended  only  for  the  Jews.  Jesus  told  His 
discipleti  to  do  what  was  taught  by  those  who  sit  in  MoKee*  saut.  Ho 
commanded  ]Iis  Apostles  to  teach  itnd  baptize  all  nations;  that  is,  the 
Jcwx  dispersc^d  thruugbout  nil  nations.  The  reception  of  the  (jentilce 
into  tlic  Chriiftion  Church  withuut  circumcision  wus  inconsuiteut  with 
the  declarntion  and  praet  icL'  of  .lews.  Xic  admits  the  genuineness  of 
the  four  GoRpcIs:  but  he  adds  thut  there  were  forty  UospeU  b<«idcH 
which  may  not  have  agreed  with  those  in  our  canon.  Tho  central 
power  of  liolingbroko'a  objectione  to  Christianity  fell,  as  might  have 
boon  expOL'tiid,  ou  what  aro  considered  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  tho 
Gospel.  Tbo  Trinity  he  not  only  rejected,  but  maintained  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Scriptures.  The  three  hypo^tasea  constituting  ono  god- 
head was  ou  importation  from  Pagauiesm  or  PJaluuiaui.  It  came  first 
from  £)gypt  and  thence  into  Qrcoco.  lie  hnds,  huKxveT,  inoaaaisfr- 
cncies  and  contradictions  in  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  sometimes  calling 
iTcsus  a  man,  at  other  times  speaking  of  Him  os  God.  Ho  ascribes 
tbo  origin  of  SCahomotoniun  to  the  rcnsgertion  of  the  unit^*  of  God 
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amid  the  prevalence  of  Trinitaruui  oorraptioni  in  that  age  of  tlie 
Church.  The  absurd  doctrine  of  a  mwUutor  between  God  and  man 
vm  another  importation  from  tho  dark  stiporstitions  of  Paganism. 
It  suited  the  poor  heuthon  who,  filled  with  a  religious  lioiTor,  dunt. 
not  approach  the  Divine  Monarch  except  through  the  mediation  ol' 
His  miaistorx.  It  was  altogether  unlscconuag  the  Chmltan,  wIlo 
betiev™  he  may  always  have  auccu  to  the  throne  of  gruco.  Tto 
doctrine  of  rcdcniptiou  is  not  to  bo  reconciled  with  the  wisdom, 
jnstico,  and  goodness,  to  Bay  nothing'  of  the  dignity,  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  is  grounded  on  the  incredible  sAary  of  the  fall  of  Adam. 
Ropentaucc  nlono  is  surely  HufHcient  to  nxpiate  a  merciful  God.  If 
He  requires  another  to  appcoac  Him,  lie  \»  not  merciful  in  Himsolfl 
It  is  absurd,  says  Bolingbroke,  to  nuppoHe  Tfim  sending  His  Sun  to 
i-xpiuto  for  the  sins  of  men  and  to  satisfy  His  own  aager.  Dr.  Clarke 
sayv  man  by  the  use  of  his  faoulties  could  never  hare  discovered  this 
method  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  from  which  Doting- 
broke  infers  that  it  Is  not  therefore  agreeable  to  sound,  unprejudiced 
reason. 

If  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  doctrines  founded  upon 
them  met  with  so  little  iiivour  frnni  Lord  Doliogbroke,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  was  to  ho  moro  tolerant  of  the  Old.  As  to  Jiiduisni  ho 
has  scarcely  patience  to  inquire  what  it  moans.  Its  history  is  fable; 
ita  morality  is  impure;  and  its  laws  opposed  to  sonAO  and  reason. 
Jewish  history,  ho  says,  never  obtained  any  credit  in  the  world  till 
after  Chri»liauity  was  established.  The  Jewish  books  come  to  «»  on 
the  faithofa  superstitious  pcopleaoioag  whom  thecustom  of  pious  lying 
Tcmarkubly  prevailed.  The  New  Tivtmncnt  gives  authority  only  to 
puriiculur  parts  of  the  Old.  Christ  cumu  to  fulfil  the  taw  and  the 
prophets,  but  not  to  consecrat«  all  tho  written,  any  more  than  atl  the 
oral,  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Abbndie  and  somo  other  theologians  have 
maintained  the  necessity  of  n  poqietual  mirai-Ie  to  prcoerve  the 
Scriptures  from  accident.  And  this,  says  Bolingbroke,  is  just  what 
QoA  would  have  given  had  the  Scriptures  boen  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghoat;  hut  it  is  just  what  Ho  has  not  given.  The  Scripturea  have 
oome  to  as  full  of  addilions,  iaCci-polatious,  and  transformations,  made 
we  know  neither  when  nor  by  whom.  The  law  and  the  history 
were  not  originally  blended  together  as  tboy  now  are  in  the  Fenta- 
toach.  There  is  no  ovidonce  that  the  books  aaoribod  to  Mosea  wero 
written  by  him,  unless  we  can  believe  with  Philo  and  Josephua  that 
Hoars  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death.  Where,  he  asks,  could 
UneOB  got  the  record  of  creation?  Adum  knew  nothing  t-f  what 
passed  before  the  sixth  day,  so  that  it  could  not  haro  come  by  tradi- 
tion from  him.  We  have  no  testimony  hut  that  of  the  writer  of 
Genesis  for  the  fact  of  Noah's  flood.    If  wc  roceivo  the  Old  Testft- 
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ucnt  on  tbe  faith  of  the  Jewish  scribe,  we  cannot  consistcntlj  reject 
the  nocounta  which  wore  compiled  and  preserrod  by  the  Egypttun 
prinsts.  Aii  to  the  iBraelites  ut  Ef^ypl,  it  is  impossible  that  in  the 
couTtic  of  a  few  generations  the  whole  race  Khoubl  hitra  become  oon- 
finn«(l  idolalora.  und  have  forgot  the  tnulitions  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

If  the  miruf  1'^  baid  to  bare  been  wrought  for  tho  people  of  larael 
had  really  been  wrought,  nothing  but  the  greatest  of  all  miracles 
ootdd  have  made  them  iiieOwtual.  Itin  iiicnMUble  thai  thv Israelites 
■Itould  haro  oadiirt.-d  the  oppreasioii  of  tliu  Egypliaus  when  th^ 
were  so  numerous  that  they  could  bring  into  tlie  Beld  600,000 
fighting  men.  The  whole  of  the  Uosaic  history  is,  in  BoUngbrokc'a 
judgmrnt,  repugnant  to  the  cspcricuco  of  .mankind.  In  Liry  nnd 
other  histoiiaDB  there  are  incrudiblo  anecdotes;  but  tho  Jewish  his- 
tory consiett)  of  little  else,  and  is  founded  on  the  roirnculoue.  Evory- 
Uiing  iii  dune  by  magio  and  onchantinont.  Tho  system  of  nature 
■which  there  prevails  is  altogether  difltsrent  from  oum.  The  books 
coutnin  Ii'gibK'  murks  of  a  biiiuun  original,  and  to  speak  of  them  as. 
divinely  inspipcd  is  no  li»s  than  blasphemy.  They  icprpscnt  the 
Supreme  Being  as  partial,  cruel,  and  uujuet^ — as  commanding  by  one 
law  what  Hv  Ibrbida  by  another.  The  lawa  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
Dcoteronomy  Ilolingbroko  pronounces  to  be  in  opposition  to  tho  laws 
of  nature.  It  is  impossibles  bo  enya,  to  read  tho  Books  of  Hosea 
without  fc«ling  contempt  for  the  author  "  sii  a  pbilosopber  and  aa  a 
di^'ine."  It  is  impious  to  ascribe  tho  Mosaic  laws  to  God.  If 
Moses  knew  ani>-thing  of  tho  doctrine  of  B  future  life,  he  ought  to 
have  told  the  jicopla  By  not  doing  eo,  hv  lcl\  them  in  darkness, 
both  OS  to  whiLt  (hoy  hud  to  expect  and  what  they  had  to  foar.  If 
he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  yet  God  made  such  a  covenant  as  lie  is 
roprosentod  to  have  nuido,  it  follows  that  tho  Divine  Being  must 
have  deceived  both  Moees  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

From  what  lias  been  said  of  Bolingbroke's  Christianity,  such  as  ti 
18,  it  will  not  ttjipcar  inconsistent  that  he  was  disposed  to  admit,  not 
only  the  possilnlity,  but  even  tho  probability,  of  an  uxtruordinary 
rcTclalioii.  Tliis.  however,  is  inconaisl-cnt  with  the  character  of 
many  of  tho  objections  ho  mado  to  the  Christian  revelnfion.  Uo 
often  abuses  the  Christian  idea  of  innpiration;  yet  ho  sayo  that  such 
an  action  of  God  on  tho  human  mind  as  tho  word  inspiration  denotes 
is  not  more  ineonccivahlo  tbnn  tho  ordinary  action  of  mind  upon 
body,  or  body  upon  mind.  And  he  mutntains  that  though  u*e  cannot 
be  conviitood  agiiinst  reason,  yet  when  a  revelation  has  all  the 
authority  of  liuincin  testimony,  appears  rui]Bii<tent  in  all  ils  parts,  and 
contains  nothing  inconsistent-  with  what  wo  know  of  the  Supriemc 
Being  and  natural  religion,  such  ■  revelation  is  to  bo  thankfullj 
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rec^ved.  Tberu  is  nothing,  ho  saya,  la  Christianity  that  was  not 
alreadj  in  the  law  of  nature.  Every  ouo  of  its  procepts  may  be 
found  in  tho  Pngon  pfailoac^Kcrs,  but  D»t  on  that  account  is  Clirin- 
ttanity  unneccsaary.  It  gives  a  ncir  Bonctiou  to  good  laws,  nod 
enforces  Iheir  practicu  by  authority.  TLo  objection  ia  oftuii  made 
that  if  the  heathen  knew  &o  much,  how  did  they  come  to  mako  so 
little  progrp&*  in  goodness?  The  objection  ia  answurwd  by  another 
question,  &iace  Chiistioiiity  was  such  a  cloar  rcvobttiou  of  duty,  how 
is  it  ChriKtinnitT  has  us  yol  mode  progfrem  wa  Ultle  ?  The  philo- 
sophci's  may  hare  hud  muny  disputes  about  thi;  great  principlos 
of  natuml  rcliginn,  80  likciriso  haro  Chrintions  hod  about  thci  chief 
doctrines  nf  rovcalcd.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  whoa  the  Qo.-spel  was 
g)y«ii  it  was  neceeaoryt  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  still  clearer  reve- 
lation ia  necessary  now. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Leland'a  "View  of  tho  Dfistical  Writera" 
is  taken  up  with  u  reply  to  BoUngbroke.  Tim  j^  also  the  best  part 
of  LeLinil's  book,  though  BoUngbroke,  of  all  tho  deut«,  deMrred  the 
Icsat  notice.  He  complains  justly  in  the  bc^aning  of  Bolingbrnke's 
want  of  method,  his  repetitions  and  digrcMions,  which  are  eo  many 
aa  to  make  bin  books  tedious  and  irksome  To  tcfutu  BoUngbroke, 
it  was  enough  to  collect  tho  p-issagea  in  which  ho  rontmdietd  himself. 
He  aometimos  forgcttt  iu  one  cbuptcr  wbut  bo  had  unid  in  tho  pro- 
tIous  one.  Though  he  hud  denied  that  we  could  ascribo  to  Ood  any 
moral  attributes,  Leland  fimU  him  saying  iu  one  place,  "  I  know  that 
there  is  a  Gud,  a  first  intclUgcnt  cause  of  all  tbings,  whoso  intiuite 
wisdom  and  power  ajipcar  evidently  in  nil  His  worku,  and  to  whom, 
therefon-,  I  ascribe  most  rationally  every  perfection,  whether  con- 
ceivable or  iaeoncciTable."  Kvery  perfection  mttdt  include  goodnosa 
and  justice.  BoUngbroke  bad  de^eribod  tho  God  of  Mosos  and  Panl 
as  cruel  and  arbitrary,  yet  whut  else  can  the  God  of  nature  bo  if 
dcslilite  of  moral  attributes?  If,  from  the  kuoivledge  of  ourselves 
and  God's  worku,  we  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  wimlom  and 
power,  why,  ofikn  l^timd,  may  we  not  also  rise  to  a  knowledge  nf  the 
divine  justice  and  goodness  t*  We  cannot,  by  (fac  very  ronntitatiou 
of  our  minds,  help  regarding  these  as  perfections,  and  wo  are  led 
naturally  to  ascribe  tbom  to  tho  Supreme  Being.  There  are,  indeed, 
phenomena  in  the  world  not  oonrortnabte  to  our  idnaa  of  divine 
goodnes-t,  but  there  are  also  phenomena  not  conformable  to  our  ideas 
of  divine  witdom.  llie  objection!*  mnde  by  atheists  are  drawn  from 
tho  natural  on  well  as  the  moral  world.  All  tbat  the  thctst  can 
maintain  is,  that  wisdom  and  goodness  prcdominata  The  objeo- 
tioQ  (0  the  moral  attributes  is  equally  valid  agsinsl  tho  physical. 
Leland  urges  th^t  though  we  cannot  see  the  whole  oxtent  of  the 
divine  proceedings,  it  does  aot  follow  that  wo  am  not  judges  of  the 
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diTme  goodocAS  and  justice.  God  may  do  tilings  the  reasons  of 
of  which  ate  unknown  to  lu,  hut  if  wo  did  know  them  ire  ohoald  kc 
Uiiit  they  were  done  wiecly  and  justly,  and  that  according'  to  our  idou 
of  wisdom  and  justice.  Tho  Scriptures  often  spenk  of  God's  mtyi  tu 
above  human  comprphcnHion,  nnd  yet  Ihpy  Boractiines  rcprcaeot 
God  08  Appealing  to  men  concerning  the  equity  nf  TTis  proceedings. 

TVo  «re  surely  capable  of  deciding  (hat  if  God  wi?re  to  siifier  ui 
innocent  lieing  to  be  etemully  miserable.  He  would,  so  far,  be  neither 
good  nor  great.  Though  Dolingbroke  does  not  admit  that  wc  ant 
judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  yet,  wheu  ho  discours<«  of 
for  the  bc«i,  he  undertakes  to  prove  agninst  atheiats  ozLct  divince 
the  evil  wht(?h  ifl  in  thu  prosGnt  conxtitatian  of  things  in  this  vr 
U  reconcilable  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  even  accoi 
to  the  ideas  we  form  of  them.  I^et  the  Christian  set  up  aa  argi 
for  a  future  retribution,  drawn  from  the  moral  attributes,  and  immo-' 
diatcly  Bolingbroke  will  deny  we  know  anything  of  such  attribut 
affirming  that  tho  phenomena  of  the  world  are  repugnant  to  tb< 
And  when  this  is  done,  he  will  immediately  after  undertake  to  ahc 
that  tlierc!  ix  no  necessity  for  a  future  male  of  retribution  ;  for 
whole  order  uf  things  In  this  world  id  conformable  to  our  ideaa  of  ! 
Divine  justice  and  gnodneui.  Inland  judit^iously  points  out  man] 
similar  contradictionii  in  Holiiigbroke,  arising  of  ncrewiity  from  h£l 
supcriioial  treatment  of  subjoots  which  caunot<  be  treated  superficialhr- 
Ailcr  nil  bis  dcnunciatiou  of  Clarke  and  Ctidworth  for  their  discoume 
of  et-fnial  id'uii,  inMiijfihk  eeseucet,  and  ettrnaJ  fitntM  of  Ifiinga,  he 
yet  found  gliding  into  the  uso  of  the  same  or  similar  langiia^, 
one  time  even  cnlllng  God  fffynal  Rfomn. 

If  God  is  to  be  cousidered  i^iniply  as  a  forming  mind,  and  the 
world  as  u  machine  which  He  has  made,  but  from  which  He  is 
removed,  the  first  idea  of  the  divine  go%"cnimont  will  be  that  of 
general,  not  a  imrticular,  providcnec.  Here  Bolingbroke,  liko  hiv^ 
prototype  philosopher,  Auaxagora«i,  was  consistout ;  who,  as  Socrat«ft 
eaid,  made  no  further  use  of  tbit  mind  after  the  world  was  fashioned. 
But  the  deeper  religious  oonsokmMiiMS,  whether  that  of  Plato,  Socrat 
Paul,  Clarke,  Cudworth,  or  of  the  ordinary  Christian,  has  alwa^ 
fnlt  the  necessity  of  a  present  God,  working,  not  by  laws  whic 
lie  made  in  ages  past,  hut  working  immediately  by  His  own 
presence.  Yet,  if  the  Divine  Being  is  limited  by  possibilities,  and 
must  sacrifice  individuals  for  the  gt-iicrul  good,  Dolingbrokc 
consistent  aguia  in  denying  a  particular  proTidoace.  God,  ho  sui 
regards  human  crcaturos  collectively,  not  individually.  Lclanc 
answers  that  the  motivi'8  which  led  the  Divine  Being  to  create  the 
world,  would  also  load  Him  to  cure  for  it.  The  whole  of  nature  bears 
witness  to  the  constant  superintciulence  of  a  wise  mind ;  and  if  there 
is  such  care  over  nature,  much  more  may  we  conclude  over  reasonable 
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beings,  whicli  are  tHe  noUewt  and  mcwt  excellent  purf  of  nature.  A 
gt'ucrnl  provldeinw,  Iceland  snys,  is  no  providence.  When  we  hsTe 
uQCc  coaccivod  God  im  iin  infinite  Doing,  it  is  not  dilHcidt  to  think 
of  nim  as  fomiing  guch  a  comprehensive  sptcm  of  things  in  Ilis 
minrl  iiit  should  extend  to  all  particiilftr  ciiscs.  Ho  cxpluins  that 
particnlar  providenco  does  not  menn,  ns  Ijord  ItoHngbroko  intiin&t«d, 
a.  dl^^Ile  interposilion  on  behalf  of  every  individuul,  but  such  a 
care  of  every  individual,  as  that  he  trill  be  rewnrded  or  puuiahed 
accordittg  to  his  deeds,  cither  here  or  hereafter.  It  does  not  suppose 
men  under  a  thccKracj  extending  only  to  thi»  life,  but  under  a 
divine  government  relating  both  to  time  and  otcraity. 

Leinnd  enkrgea  on  iho  necessity  of  rorelation  and  its  usefulness-^ 
])aints  which,  ns  we  hiivo  snen,  wero  not  denied  by  noHngbroko. 
The  ignorance  of  the  heiithen  is  discounted  of — pjipeciiilly  as  to  what 
concerns  the  Hivine  Being  and  the  nature  of  divine  worship.  To 
diviiif!  revelation  the  Jews  owed  the  knowledge  of  the  tnie  God, 
while  the  Pagans  were  worshipping  idols.  I'latodidnot  proscribe  any 
divine  worship,  bsctiuw  he  said  God  waa  incomproheDstble.  Ur. 
Clarke  said  tliat  bare  roaaon  could  not  disciover  how  any  cttemal 
aervieo  should  be  afoeptable  to  God.  The  Pagan  rites  were  cruel  and 
ridiculous,  and  it  was  therefore  naceswary  that  God  should  appoint 
some  cxteruiil  worship.  Revelation  w«3  ncodful,  also,  to  explain 
moral  duticM  in  their  full  extent.  The  philosophera  discoursed  of 
thnc  things  us  speculations,  but  they  did  not  tmch  thcin  to  the 
people;  or  if  they  did,  it  wa«  only  as  epccnlations,  ftnd  the  people 
never  regnrded  them  as  obligatory.  lyocko,  according  to  Inland, 
has  fully  shown  tho  insufScioncy  of  human  reason,  unaasiatcd  by 
revel.ilion,  in  its  groat  and  proper  bnainess  of  morality.  The  heathen, 
too,  Leland  continues,  were  in  great  ignorance  of  the  chief  good. 
Vorro  uid  there  were  no  less  than,  two  hundred  and  eighty  difi'erent 
opinions  about  what  was  the  Gnttl  happiness  of  man.  It  was  unde- 
cided whether  the  voice  of  passion  or  reason  n-as  to  be  followed.  But 
the  great  point  between  Leland  and  Bolingbrokc — tlmt  which, 
indeed,  was  tho  main  hinge  of  tho  whole  controversy  with  tho  Deists 
• — wxA  thu  Rieann  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  The  mode 
of  restoration  to  Ood's  favour  was  reckoned  by  divines  tho  one 
Kiipremo  cliaraotcrifitic  of  external  revelation,  God  alone,  ioys 
Leland,  could  determine  on  what  terms  lie  was  to  be  propitiat«(l, 
and  how  far  Ifis  forgivenesa  waa  to  extend.  The  Oo'ipol  may  also 
bo  said  truly  to  havo  brought  life  and  immortAlity  to  light.  The 
hoithen  jfuewod  of  the  future  world  ;  but  revelation  assures  us  that 
there  18  a  life  to  come  in  which  all  men  shall  be  judged  according  to 
their  (locds. 

After  A  long  vtndicatiqn  of  (he  Old  Tcstaoiont  history',  Lehind 
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procceda  to  defend  Christ  iunity.     The  ChrUtiau  religion,  he  bbjb, 

comprehends  the  law  of  nature,  hut  it  id  something  more  than  that 

It  interferes  with  no  rational  argument  iu  favour  of  that  law,  bnt 

rather  confirms  it  by  express  divine  testimony.    Christianity  suppoaes 

the  liiw  of  nature,  eleara  it  whore  it  is  obscure,  and  enforces  it  by  the 

strongest  sanctions.     It  odds  things  which  that  law  did  not  Feveol — 

things  important  for  mankind  to  know.     It  is  a  divine  ropublicatioii 

of  the  law  of  nature,  hut  not  a  republication  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 

It  is  to  be  reeoivcd  indeed  on  external  us  well  as  iutemul  evidence, 

bnt  the  former  is  not  of  so  little  value  us  Lord  Bolingbrokc  maintains. 

Traditional  and  historical  arc  by  no  means  equivalent  to  doubtful  or 

uncertain. 

Bishop  "VVarburton  wrote  "  A  View  of  Lord  BoUngbroke'a  Philo> 

sophy,  in  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend."     Ue  begins  with   the  Jirst 

philonop/ii/,  which  he  says,  Bolingbrokc,  after  the  manner  of  other 

inquirers,  erects  on  a  general  desolation.     "His  meditations,"  says 

the  bishop,  "on  divino  matters  are  so  extensive,  that  scarce  any  one 

who  has  written  in  defence  of  virtue  and  i-ehgion  but  will  find  him- 

self  citlier  insulted  in  liis  person,  or  misrepresented  in  hia  opinions, 

and  that  merely  for  being  in  his  lordship's  way."    "  This  conservator 

of  StatcN,  this  legislator  of  philosophy  and  religion,"  is  described  ss 

being  unubic  to  raise  his  head  above  the   rank  contagion  of  the 

schools. 

"  "Tifl  mighty  odd, 
A  fit  of  TOpoura clouds  this  dcmi-god." 

He  has  "  the  roughness  of  South  without  his  force,  the  malignity  of 
Marvel  without  his  wit."  The  irregular  distribution  of  moral  good 
and  evil  baa  appeared  to  all  men  so  obvious  that  it  seemed  strange 
for  Bolingbrokc  to  deny  it.  The  verses  of  the  Latin  poet  express 
a  fearful  fact,  which  has  baffled  all  our  efforts  at  solution : — 

"  Ciun  PI'S  tiominum  buita  (^iliginc  volvi 
Adspici^ri.'ni,  liictuNquu  dia  flortro  noccntcs, 
Vuxariquo  pioa  liiLofuctii  caduliat 
Ruligio." 

Tlie  inference  might  be  objected  to.  Pivines  have  objected  to  1^ 
but  the  phenomenon  Is  unquestionable.  The  premises  from  which 
the  Atheist  reasoned  against  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Auler, 
and  from  which  the  theologians  inferred  the  necessity  of  a  future  life, 
were  not  to  be  denied;  yet  it  was  just  these  that  Bollngbroke  did 
deny.  Divines,  .says  Warburton,  demonstrated — strictly  demonstrated 
— the  existence  of  God  and  Tlis  moral  attributes.  This  being  done, 
they  proceeded  to  show  that  if  man's  whole  existence  were  included 
in  this  life,  the  present  distribution  of  moral  good  and  evil  would 
contradict  that  demonstration.    Hence  followed  the  natural  conclusion 
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tfant  Uiera  would  be  a  future  rcckoDtng.     Agiunst  Atheists,  Divini» 

bod  to  prove  the  csistonce  of  God,  and  ajfainst  Deuta  that  of  a  futoro 

life.     Jioliiigbrokc,  snys  AVnrburton,  jumbled  the  two  oontroveNies 

together.     He  always   reprcnonUt  ths   I>i%'ini>s  aa   making  a   future 

i^tito  the  proof  uf  God's  nicirsl  attributett,  while  the  argumeut  really 

18  that  ths  moral  attribut.^'a  proye  a  future  state.     The  only  cod- 

frderaoy  betwetm  Divines  and  Atheists  is  thut  thry  hold  a  principle 

ill  common  with  the  rcHt  of  mankind.     Warburton  TJndicatcs  Pope'e 

"Essay  on   Man"  from  the  oharpo  of  teachiBg  the  doctrinee  of 

Bolingbroke.      Ho  calle    it   u    viiidit-utioo    of   I'rovidL'Uce    ugaiiut 

I.dbertinoa  and  Atbvist«  who  (]Uurrol  with  the  present  caustitutinn 

of  thiagK,  and  d«aj  a.  future  tilate.     To  both  of  tbetie  ho  uiuwera  that 

whatrcrr  w,  ia  rifflit—and  tbo  rt-iuion  ho  give*,  is  thut  vrc  8Cl>  only 

a  purt  uf  the  moral  syHtum,  that  tho  prvfiout  stutc  of  thu  murul  world 

u  tUioeDmry  for  tho  greater  perfection  of  the  whole.     Boluigbrukc'a 

doctrino  i»  that  our  moral  world  i«  an  entire  system  of  itiwlf,  ond 

therefore  Hhntt'ver  is,  in  riijhf.     His  argunu>ut  i»  directed  againfit  an 

imaginary    coiifederaey    between    Athoiats    and    DiWncs,    who   for 

different  ends  and  purpoeeti  use  »  rouimon  principle,  namely,   the 

inrtjnridfif  of  0<mV»  mortii  tfowrnmvut  /lere,  and  this  very  inequality  in 

what  Bolingbroke  deniee.     In  thin  he  stood  alone,  even  amoug  thn 

Dcie^ts.     Toland,  Collins,  and  Tindal,  admitted  tho  moral  attributes 

of  the  Deity,  and  on  them  based  their  objcctioDa  to  rovelatioD.    They 

had  Bomo  pretenee  for  saying  that  natural  religion  was  perfect ;  but 

Bolingbroke,  denying  both  the  future  life,  and  our  niipucity  to  know 

anything  of  Qod  aa  a  morul  agent,  could  not  pretend  tliut  natunil 

rcIigioD  is  porfbot. 

Tho  "Virw  of  Holingbroke'a  Philosophy"  in  the  most  original. 

powerful,  and  characteristic  of  all  Warburtan'a  writings.    He  treated 

Bolingbroke  with  even  less  mercy  than  he  had  ever  shown  1o  any 

opponent.     As  Bolingbroke  vraa  dead,  it  was  thought  the  bishop 

should  have  tempered  hia  aevtirtly.     The  author  might  not  be  a  dead 

lion,  but  Warburton  waa  aocouniod  little  better  than  a  liriog  dog. 

The  aeutimt-nt  may  bc:  unreasonable,  but  it  i»  universal,  that  tho 

ailonoe  of  dcutfa  ahould  calm  rcecntmcot,  na  voU  ua  stop  the  tongue 

of  envy. 

"  Fhaoitar  in  yivb  Uvn,  i>Mt  biA  qnjadh 
Cuis  •niu  OS  mnrito  qnMnqiio  tuotur  lumiM." 

Yet  aa  Bolingbroke  had  left  his  works  to  be  pnblisbed  aAer  hia 
'3«ath,  it  was  only  right  that  after  Iiih  death  they  should  be  subjected 
to  criticism.  To  Wurburton'a  naturally  vehement  temper  there  was 
an  additional  cauae  for  aeTcrity.  Dolingbrokc  had  calumniated 
the  memory  of  their  mutual  friend  Pope.     The  quarrel  aroao  thus — 

Tho  manuscript  of  u]x)liticul  puuiphlet^  called  the  "Patriot  King" 
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wiw  PtitruMtwI  to  Popp  by  Bolingbroki',  with  the  requfst  llint  a 
txipi^H  xbuuld  h\}  printt-d  for  circtiltttioii  among  privut4?  friend 
Pope,  probubly  out  of  inti^nsc  udmiration  for  Ilolingbroku,  hud  us 
iiRpi'v^-moii  of  ],<'>U0  mpitrs.  BoliDgbruke,  ui  hi!*  wmlh,  (Innounred 
tliL'  pool  o«  u  nioKcnary  bctruyor  of  his  contidencf.  "  IWhioo  pivni, 
m  the  real  oftiiw  of  Kolingbrnke's  r»gp,  that  Popo  loft  him  only  hit 
MSS.,  while  his  proporty  went  to  WarlMirton.  This  qp< 
the  bishop's  nnloiir  in  I'ope's  defence  its  well  as  for  iJolin^^ 
anger.  Besides  Tigoroim  tirg;unieDt8.  and  «tiU  more  vigoroiu  aboff, 
Warburton  condest-endcd  to  vulgaritj- — yea,  \*>  fwmctbing  vane. 
The  coDcluMon  of  Ihe  Be<.-ond  letter  was  nearly  ae  vile  a»  the  "  minxorit 
in  potrios  oinercs,"  with  which  llorac'e  eoded  the  *'  Ars  PoctioL" 
^Varburton  had  alrrady  addrenBed  a  letter  to  Holingljroke,  com- 
plaining of  hi.4  troatmont  of  Pope ;  and  reversing];  the  priii>tcs  n-hich 
Pope  had  l>e&lo\red  on  Ilolingbrolce,  told  him  tliat  in  spite  of  bis 
unmanly  eniUnvoura,  Pnpp's  name  would  yet  revive  nnd  bloaNon 
from  hiii  own  inmts;  while,  bat  for  Pope's  generouH  frieudiihip  and 
i<lubitraus  Tonemtion,  afVor  the  conree  of  a  few  yewn  the  narao  of 
Itoliiighroke  M-oiitd  bo  dead  and  forgotten.  In  answer  1f>  fljts  letter, 
David  ilalk't,  "  the  beggarly  Scotchman  "  whom  Jtolingbrokc  kept 
under  his  prutecliuu,  wroto  "A  Familiar  Kpislle  to  tke  most  intputirut 
itirin  liciiiff .'" 

Alt  Ilolingbmko'fi  rritics  hare  prononnoed  him  deficieot  in  loom- 
ing, de^th,  comprehcnsi  renew,  and  conidstency.  He  vaa  a  great 
Inlker,  and,  like  miiny  groat  tnlkerts  hiiv  mind  wanted  a  siubati'sCtUD. 
lli»  fame  testa  on  the  tradition  of  his  oratory,  "  lli»  estei 
Unalilies,"  aoys  Lord  Brougham,  "  were  perfect."  Jlis  countoi 
is  described  a«  symmetrical,  beautiful,  and  animated ;  ht»  person 
noble  and  diguiticd  ;  bis  voice  as  sonorous  and  flexible  ;  his  sotia&'l 
;^Fiieefiil  and  correct,  though  unstudied.  These  qualities  are  mtA 
to  have  given  nn  iuexprcusible  r.harm  to  tho«!i  who  witnoased  bis 
KstriKirdinary  diaplnye  uh  spcutalHrs  or  as  critics.  Thoy  "  armed," 
says  Hrougbam,  "  his  eloquence  with  rcriistlcss  effect  over  ihosu  wh< 
il  was  intended  to  sway,  persuade,  or  control." 

Brougham  places  him  at  the  head  of  niudem  orators,  "  Then 
may,"  he  aaya,  *'  have  been  moro  measured  and  mnturod  power  in 
Pitt ;  more  fire  in  the  occawonat  hursts  of  Chatham ;  more  unbridled 
rohcinencc,  more  intense  i-casuiiing  iu  Fox ;  mori;  dccp-toned  deda- 
niation  in  passages  in  Sheridan ;  more  learning  uud  ima^nr  it 
Burke ;  more  wit  and  bumnur  in  Cunning ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  and* 
taking  in  all  rhetorical  gifts  and  all  the  orator's  a«coin]>Usbmcnta, 
no  one — pwhaps  hardly  the  umon  of  wvcral  of  tbem-^an  match 
whut  we  are  taught  by  Ijiidition  to  admire  in  Bolingbroke's  spirited 
vloqueace." 
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Chestorfield  aays  liis  penetration,  ecemcd  intuition.  When  liu 
apohe  in  Parliament,  he  reminded  Chesterfield  of  llilton'n  Iteliol, 
who  could  make  '*  the  wora«  appear  the  hotter  cause."  Jlrougham 
beetows  a  hif^h  culofpiim  on  the  elegance  of  hin  written  works  which 
we  are  not  di&poHod  to  endoriio.  Ttis  Htylc  is  remarkably  diffuse  and 
tedious — clear,  indeed,  bat  this  because  the  mind  of  the  wriwa- 
was  superBcial.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  material  that  is 
malh-atcd  to  cover  the  many  leaves  of  the  many  volumes  of  his  works, 
wo  thiiik  that  no  one  would  read  them  except  under  conditions  which 
made  reodinjf  Iheui  a  duty.  It  is  a  pity  for  Bolingbroke's  fame  that 
ho  wrote  books,  and  a  greater  pity  that  the  subject  of  them  should 
haTo  been  theology.  It  was  once  said  by  Pope,  "  If  ever  my  lord 
BoHngbroke  trifles,  it  will  be  when  he  writes  on  divinity."  ^evor 
was  u  prophecy  more  truly  fulfilled.  Kut  the  whole  life  of  Boliiig- 
bruke  wns  one  of  contradiction,  inconsistency,  and  want  of  priaciplu. 
His  friends  saw  in  him  qualities  which  bo  never  poascsscd,  and  wuk 
never  anxious  to  poaseas.  Itesides  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  I'opc, 
he  ia  desoribod  by  Gsy  as  "  Sweet  St  John,  for  every  sociul  virtue 
prized."     And  again  the  same  poet  saj-s : — 

*'  XlnTiv  WW  1  SI.  Jubn.  nwin-t  n(  miiTtt, 
Full  >lMd&at  both  to  Qrnn^h  anil  lliiM<n, 
With  wbono  fair  baan  I'll  licck  mv  rtrmia; 
St.  Jolui  ri|!bt  cviutouiu  to  Ibc  i-woiii." 

His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  profligacy.  Ue  <i\cn 
boartod  of  his  exceasivu  debaacherie»i.  In  public  life  ho  was  by  turns 
Whig,  Torj',  supporter  of  the  rrisleudor,  and  'Whig  or  Tory  again. 
Brougham  «peuks  uf  him  u  without  principle,  dther  in  his  public 
or  bis  private  life;  "  a  di^himeat,  sordid,  and  tn-adiorous  puliticiau," 
the  apriug  of  vrhoec  uctioiiH  was  self,  and  of  whom  it  was  iuipuuihle 
to  make  a  virtuous  man.  The  only  good  thing  wc  know  of  him  is 
his  attachment  to  bis  second  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  Marquis 
of  Villette  and  uiece  to  Madame  do  Mainteuon.  To  her  influencf^  it 
is  due  that  ho  was  not  a  worse  man  than  he  ik  «aid  to  have  been. 
The  only  consistent  thing  that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  did  not 
trouble  the  world  with  a  dvuth*bed  confessiou  nor  a  recantation  of 
opinions,  which  wore  us  little  worth  reeautiog  as  they  were  worth 
maintaining.  He  had  a  long  illncas,  but  allowed  ooae  of  the  clergy 
to  approach  him.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died  ;  if  this  is  any  praise,  lie 
has  it. 

"  CcoT<aicM  riUD  Bwn  fait  iila  vub." 

John  llixi. 
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7X«  Sigiirl  of  thr  A'i>i  of  Ptiirt :  iPiuit  an  Aatwcr  lu  Arituiiirnl*' 
■Kilnat  the  Ori^rii*!  Kaiy.  By  Ukiukd  Fbascu  Cobs,  Mj(. 
London :  KaycR.    [18A!'.] 

TN  two  fonner  papers  I  have  examined  tlio  language  of  the  Com- 
-'-  munion  0£Bce  and  Articles  Tcspectirely  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
!Kucharist,  testing  it,  to  tbe  beat  of  mr  ability,  by  those  mlea  (tf 
interpretation  vhich  I  have  been  in  the  hubit  of  applTing  to  other 
works.  The  language  of  the  Catechinm  has  yet  to  be  considered ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cobb's  "  Sequel,"  in  which  the  subject  is 
fully  treated,  fiimiBhes  me  with  a  good  op[X»rtunity  of  thus  conipleting- 
my  inqnir}'.  I  hope  also  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  various  points 
raised  by  Mr.  Cobb  with  regard  to  other  parffl  of  the  controrersy, 
especially  in  reference  to  observations  of  my  own  which  he  has  cnlled 
in  question. 

Mr.  Cobb's  views  on  the  Catechism  are  contoined  in  the  niiid 
Section  of  his  present  work,  "The  Relative  Position  of  Articlea^ 
Liturgy,  and  Catechism  as  Tests  of  Doctrine,  and  their  real  Teaohing' 
on  the  Holy  Kucharist." 

I  begin  with  the  question  which  Mr.  Cobh  places  first,  the  relation 
of  the  Catechism  to  tho  other  formularies.  I  have  already  stated  my 
opinion  of  the  relation  wliicli  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  bear  to  each 
other ;  and  it  is  equally  proper  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
tho  Catechism  stands  to  both. 
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Mr.  Cnhfa's  pasitim  in  that  the  te&<:1iing  of  the  Catechism  is  more 
iiuportunt  witb  a  view  to  discovermg  the  mind  of  the  English  Oborch 
than  that  of  dthcr  of  the  otbcn ;  \f^.  because,  with  the  exception  of 
tht'  fow  ehan^  introdopcd  in  Ititfi  into  the  Communion  Office,  it  is 
the  Church's  latest  uttoranco  on  tho  sahject;  2nd.  because  it  is 
fuddresHcd.  not  to  adults,  still  less  to  divinca,  biit  to  those  who  abore 
all  things  rcquiro  to  be  tunght  cleHrly  and  dograatJcally,  giving,  in 
truth,  the  liglu  by  which  the  child  is  expected  to  read  the  facts  and 
doctriuul  atatcmctits  which  come  before  him  in  u  later  stage  of  Charch 
membership. 

The  first,  or  chronological  argument,  had  boon  dlready  put  forwatd 
[in  tho  "Eis^  of  Peace;"  uiid  Mr.  Cobb  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  thoagh  it  is  the  strongest  part  of  his  case,  no  one  bus  ntte:npted 
■  meet  it.  Is  it,  however,  really  so  strong?  and  does  it  not  depend 
for  its  fore*  on  atwnmpUons  borrowed,  in  port  at  least,  from  tho  second 
iirt,'iinienl,  which  Mr.  Cobb  thinks  the  less  irajiortunt?  A  later 
ruttcranco  on  n  subject  is  more  important  than  an  earlier,  only  on  the 
iption  that  the  0110  ia  of  tho  same  nature  with  the  other.  If  it 
loold  80  happen  that  the  earlier  body  of  teaching  is  more  technical 
»nd  elahonite,  tho  later  more  elementary  and  f»o  to  eay)  superficial, 
there  will  in  that  case  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  latter 
expresses  more  of  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Of  course,  it  may  be  the 
vasa  that  the  mind  vf  the  teacher  may  have  developed  in  the  mean 
time,  and  &o  that  a  difference  between  an  earlier  and  later  etatement 
may  really  reprenent  n  difference  in  view;  but  putting  this  out  of 
the  question,  the  probiibility  will  be  that  the  etatement  intended  for 
the  more  advaneed  re«der,  though  published  earlier,  will  contain 
more  of  the  truth  than  the  «1.^tement  intended  for  the  less  advanwiJ, 
though  published  later.  Mr.  Cobb  apparently  auppases  that  the 
later  utterance  of  the  Church  is  intended  to  preclude  doubt»  which 
may  have  arisen  about  the  interpretation  of  her  earlier  uttcroncea; 
but  this  aguin  ia  on  assumption  which  re<]uirefl  to  be  substontiatcd. 
It  doca  not  neem  natural  that  a  teacher,  wishing  to  remove  supposed 
ambiguitii'.i  in  a  document  addrefuted  to  grown  men,  should  do  so 
tacitly  in  n  different  document  nddresw^  to  children.  I  may  add 
that  there  ia  a  yet  further  nmumption,  depending  on  ilr.  Cobb's  whole 
view  of  the  Church.  If  it  be  the  ca»o  that  cxpretinons  in  the  Articles 
apparently  bear  one  sense,  expret»«ions  in  tho  Catechism  anothor,  it 
by  DO  means  follows  that  the  earlier  must  be  made  to  gi»c  way  lo 
the  later.  AVhilu  I  bolieved  that  (he  jxissage  in  the  Prayer  of  ITumble 
Access,  "  so  to  eat  tho  flesh  of  Thy  Son,  and  drink  His  blood,*'  was 
transplanted  mthout  change  from  tlie  office  of  1549  into  that  of 
1552,  I  contmdrd  for  giving  it  the  aeuac  which  it  bore  in  the 
original  document,  oven  though  that  documunt  Lwl  Iweu  diatiuctly 
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abrogated  in  favoui-  of  the  later,    iluch  more  is  it  neoesBBiy  to 

respect  the  natural  meaning  (supposing  that  to  be  ascertained)  of 

documents,  'n'liicb,  though  earlier  than  the  CatechiBin,  are  equollj 

^th  it  in  riyitli  ohifiraiilia,  and  are  tendered  to  um  on   the  Bame 

authority.     As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  every  Churchman  is  interested 

in  satieifying  himself  what  on  the  whole  is  tho  teaching  of  the  Chnrdi 

on  a  given  point ;  but  that  satisfaction,  I  submit,  is  to  be  attained  by 

first  giving  each  conflicting  passage  fair  play,  and  ihen  adjustiiig 

their  apparent  differences.     This  proceeds,  no  doubt,  on  a  -view  of 

the  Church  which  Mr.  Cobb  docs  not  accept ;  but,  aa  I  understand 

him  to  be  arguing  with  his  opponents  on  their  own  ground,  I  iriah 

to  point  out  what  that  ground  is. 

"\Ve  conic,  then,  to  tlie  second  argument,  that  the  nature  of  the 

Catechism,  as  coniimrcd  with  other  formularies,  gives  it  a  primary 

claim  to  be  heai-d  on  doctrinal  questions.     I  have  already  indicated 

tho  grounds  on  which  I  should  differ  from  Mr.  Cobb  about  this.     "We 

are   speaking,    I   apprehend,   of  exact  technical  theology' ;    and  it 

certainly  uppcur;^  to  inc  that  we  arc  likely  to  find  more  of  that  in  the 

Articles  than  in  the  Catechism.     It  is  by  no  means  true  that  the 

Articles  are  wholly  or  principally  negative :  even  where  they  are  si^ 

the  negative,  to  a  trained  Btudcut,  will  often  throw  light  on  its 

opposite.     It  iH  certain,  as  Air.  Cobb  admits,  that  they  arc  addressed 

ad  ch'rum ;  and  an  adult  professional  reader  is  naturally  expected  to 

take  in  more  of  the  intellectual  bearings  of  a  subject  than  a  child. 

Mr.  Cobb  puts  the  case  of  a  child  who,  having  been  "taught  by  the 

simple  language  tif  the  Catechism  to  take  a  certain  view  of  the 

Eucharist,  ....  the  first  time  he  is  brought  to  seal  that  faith  hy 

practical  participation  iu  the  ordinance  itself,   ....  should   bo  told 

that  he  has  all  along  been  under  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Litui'gj 

which  be  is  now  to  use  teaches  him  something  different."     Surely 

this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  any  child  M'ho  has  been  naturally 

and  sensibly  brought  up.     He  is  taught  to  hope  that  ho  may  receive 

the  body  and  Mnud  of  Christ  to  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of 

his  soul ;  words  which  arc   generally  considered  to  be  compatible 

with  more  tlian  one  intellectual  view  of  the  doctrine,  and  which  do 

not  compel  him  to  spceidate  intellectually  at  all.     To  take  the  words 

most   iu  disjiufe,    "  verily  and  indeed   taken  and  received  by  the 

faithful :"  will  it  he  said  that   a  child  who  Las  been  wisely  taught 

will  have  been  drawn  away  to  the  question  whether  the  faithful 

include  all  baptized  persons  or  not,  and  what  it  is  which  is  received 

by  tho  unwortliy,  instead  of  having  his  mind  fixed  on  the  one  point, 

that  ho  is  bomid  to  be  faithful  in  deed  as  well  as  in  nomeP*     This 

•  llercl  may  qiiotoDr.  I'limy  (ll«il  t'rescncf,  tho  Ductriiic  of  thoChureliof  Englitnd, 
p.  166]  with  tho  iiiiirc  isiilisfuctiun  ticuiiKe  he,  liku  Ur.  (Juhb,  in  atguing  from  the  im- 
ptcsaion  a  child  dcrii-M  from  tho  C^ttLchism,  to  whut  be  and  Mr.  Cobb  boliem  to  be 
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lutter  18  Hiirplj  the  natural  cbiLil-Iike  sttituile  for  a  catochumea  ;  uiul 
0110  who  Iia»  realised  it  is  not  likelir  to  be  idiockcd  if  he  \ti  cimrroatul 
later  with  the  question,  whether  the  "  Res  Sucrumonti  "  depends  on 
the  ftiith  of  the  receiver,  and  ia  led  to  boliovo  thiit  the  Church 
niisvers  it  in  the  uffimmtive.  It  sememe  to  me,  tbcD,  thiit  we  should 
naturally  expect  tho  CntLt-hism,  us  compared  with  the  Articles,  to  give 
tilt'  simpler  and  (I  have  uo  wi»ih  to  shrink  from  th«  word)  more 
superficial  exjwaitiou,  just  as  a  grunutiar  written  fur  the  lower 
forms  of  BchooU  will  avoid  mauy  intellectual  problutna  which  ite 
>vritcr  would  nccosBuriljr  introduce  into  u  work  uddresstd  to  more 
advanced  students.  It  is  not  that  tho  elementary  work  is  imtroc 
DA  fur  u8  it  j^ocs,  but  that  it  nocdti  to  bo  siipplcmeutod  nud  developed 
for  tho  riper  intellect.  Conipnved  with  the  Liturgy,  tho  Catccliism, 
from  its  form,  may  have  some  iidrji-ntage  in  point  of  precision,  though 
the  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  its  elementaiy  character.  Com- 
pared with  the  Articles,  I  cannot  aee  why,  apart  from  the  exigencies 
of  coQtroveray,  any  one  should  contend  that  it  baa,  aa  a  alatement  of 
doctrine,  uay  advuutag©  whatever. 

So  muoh  for  the  place  which,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  tho  Catechism 
hohLi  in  reference  to  the  other  formuhirioa.  I  now  procoed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  document  it-wlf. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  already  treated  the  subject  in  his  former  work,  and 
what  he  now  says  is  intended  oa  a  biipplcmental  defence  of  the  por- 
tions then  advanrcd.  In  tho  "  Kiss  of  Peace"  he  lay*  etresfl  on  the 
fact,  already  urged  at  length  by  i)r.  I'uscy,  that  the  Church  recog- 
nises tho  thriwfold  distinction  between  the  "Stgnmn  Socnimenti," 
"R08  Sacramenli,"  and  '*  Virtus  Sciorumenti,"  in  tho  ease  of  tho 
Kucharidl,  whereas  in  Buptlam  we  hc:ir  of  only  two,  the  "Signum" 
and  the  "  Virtus."  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  reference  to  the 
older  thoologicol  language,  which  is  indeed  no  more  than  an  obviouii 
deduction  frcon  the  cxpresaions  of  Scripture  on  the  matter.  In  the 
caso  of  Baptism  wo  hoar  only  of  water  and  the  effect  of  water ;  in  the 
Cttso  of  the  Lord's  Stipper  wc  hear  of  tho  bread  and  wine,  of  the  body 
and  blood,  and  ai  \\w  benefit  of  the  reoepiiuu.  This,  liuwovtir,  affords 
no  presumption  as  to  the  sense  in  which  tho  Church  of  England 
detenuim>3  ihe  question  whether  the  "  lies'*  is  practically  separable 
from  the  "  Virtus."  I  thiuk  also  that  Mr.  Cobb  goes  too  far  when 
ho  says  that  tho  Church  is  careful  not  to  call  the  "Signum"  a  thing. 
"Observe,"  he  saye,  "whereas  in  her  second  question  she  oeks  what 
is  llio  inward  part  or  thing  siguiticd ;  in  her  tirst  question  she  aska 

the  meaning  of  tho  other  fonauluiot.  "Indeed,  iukI  in  tntli,  rcoUy  sad  fanily,  wv  tlw 
Body  and  BIochI  of  dmiit  ttkcn  miuI  mvivcd  in  the  Iioid'H  Sapper  bj  tht  fkithfnt,  and 
•0  by  (neb  one  ot  lu  if  we  nra  ttithftil ....  And  lU  jsMrat  •n  ate  oaacBtiied  whli  what 
it  is  to  Iho  Cuihful,  not  wbat  it  tMcoOMM  to  the  UBfiuthltU."j 
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vliut  is  the  r>utwai-(l  puil  or  KfV/ji,  not,  or  W/wp  tignityin^."  I  sbould 
liave  thougbl  ihiit  '"  thing  sigiiifiLfl"  was  only  an  English  n^utvulant 
'for  "  sigtiitiuotiuii,"  Ihe  natural  correinth-e  of  "  slgnuni/'  an  cqttira- 
sdoptcd  for  n-nnt  of  a  single  English  word,  und  I  shouM  hare 
BUiprised  if  any  one,  having  the  woM  "sigTi,"  had  ehf\>cn  to 
employ  inatwid  the  cumbroua  ciTcnmlorution  "  thing  signifTing." 

I  now  come  to  tho  words  which  oonstitut»  the  rpol  nodus  of  tlio 

controversy,  so  far  as  Ihn  Cntcchism  is  concemetl,  "  whirh  nre  verily 

and  indotfd  taken  nnd  received  by  the  fiiifhfiil  in  the  I;ord's  Supper." 

Mr.  Cobb  ftpjicflls  to  thccc  with  prcflt  confidence  as  dcciMve  of  the 

question  whether  the  Chnrch  of  Kng-land  hold*  the  doctrine  of  tho 

'lUat  Objective  PreflMice.     He  says  he  conld  understand  ProlMtant 

itroverftialists  raying  in  self-defeneo  that  thoy  belipvcd  (hat  ihp 

and  blood  of  Christ  were  verily  and  indeed  talten  in  the  Sacra- 

nent,  but  he  cannot  iinderelantl  the  words  being  cliostm,  as  it  were, 

irithont  pro\-ocation  to  cspi-cM  a  rrotcntant  meaning ;  and  in  n  kjx-'CcIi 

which   he  puts  into  thf  mouth  of  the  Church  (a  iscurcely  graceful 

mode  of  argument  wliich  he  is  too  fond  of  adopting)^  he  fl^snnics  that 

the  natural  sense  of  the  words  denotes  a  definite  and  dot<?nninftte 

existence,  wholly  iudi-pendent  of  ihomglit*  or  fancies.    Surely  all  this 

is  merely  begging  the  tiueation.     Protestant  controversialist*  use  the 

■words  because  they  believe  they  have  a  right  to  use  them.     They 

■ay  ihiit.  the  (?cnsc  to  he  attributed  to  the  words  depends  on  the  nature 

'"of  the  Hubject  mutter.     Their  position  is,  thiit  the  objcctiTc  miracle 

'  Ti'hich  their  opponcnta  believe  to  take  place  ia  eontron*  to  tho  nature 

'  of  all  ordinnuo^.'  which  it)  meant  to  act  on  the  human  spirit ;  and  tbc\' 

coiiaidyr  that  theirs  is  the  one  appnipriiito  mode  of  conceiving  of  a 

Bplritunl  presence.     If  they  alt<Tod  the  terra  "  verily  and  indeed," 

they  would  not  only  »uri-euder  un  advantage  to  their  opponents,  but. 

[■as  they  believe,  let  go  a  truth.    Such  woi-ds  as  "  fancies  or  thoughts," 

'^'piouis  imagination,"  "figurative  and  metaphorical  way,"  do  not 

Tcpresont  their  view  (it  is  of  moderate  Proteatant  theories  that  T  am 

»peaUiiig),  but  their  op^ioncnts'  version  of  it. 

Tho  same  thing  is  to  bo  said  about  the  words  "taken  nnd 
received."  They  are  chowu,  doubtloft«,  with  an  allusion  to  our 
Tjord's  "Take,  eat;"  and  the  utmost  they  prove,  ns  1  said  in 
•peaking  of  tho  Twenty-eighth  Article,  ia.  that  the  reception  is 
*onnccttd  with  the  taking  of  the  elements,  instead  of  being  left 
in  an  indetei-minate  relation  to  tho  whole  Euehnristic  (ier%-iee. 
But  to  argue  from  this  that  the  taking  of  the  ehrmcnti*  conati- 
luf*«  receplinn  in  the  ease  of  the  good  and  bad  alike,  i«  simply  to 
JUAimic  that  a  particular  answer  to  a  vexed  question  is  necewartly  the 
true  one.  Mr.  Cobb  in  himr^elf  quite  aware  of  this  distiQction,  an  may 
seen  from  a  note  of  his  in  another  place,  where  he  Bpeaka  of  tho 
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TMOptioniH)  theory  of  Biiwr  nnd  «I»o  of  tliat  of  Ilook*!-,  eillier  of 
irhidi  would  be  conMietent  with  the  belief  that  the  Body  and  "Blood 
lire  what  13  taken  and  receivtfL  It  is  vuin  to  urge  that  tlic  Cuti^chism 
is  intended  for  children  who  know  nothing  of  controvM-sy,  and  so 
ou>;ht  \q  be  interpreted  in  tho  sense  in  which  a  child  would  naturally 
understand  it.  The  CatochiRra  (at  IpukC  the  Sa^ramptitrtl  pnrt  of  it) 
in  u  serioB  of  uttprances  on  cirrtiiiii  pointo,  iwery  ono  of  whieh  lia«  boon 
rcpoatedly  bottled  otdt.  Ev«i  if  it  was  1h^  work  <if  n  single  writer, 
wr  linnw  tli.it  it  must  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  npproTBl 
of  mauy  not  noce*i(irily  of  one  school  of  thought.  CVinneqiiently  it« 
object  would  be  not  to  exprera  a  fiingle  vien-  with  flearneofl  and  precj- 
(rion,  but  to  etAto  guardi<dly  such  pr«poeif  ions  as  would  oouiniand  the 
H««out  of  moderate  m^n  of  different  »ectionB.  It  \a  not  nipposed  that 
tho  <?hild  will  bo  loft  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Cateobism  for 
itself;  the  Cutochi«m  ii  rather  tho  text  on  which  an  instructor  ia 
fxpoctfd  to  comment.  Swh  an  inatnicrtor,  if  competent  to  hia  taak. 
will  be  acqimtntwl  more  or  less  with  tho  history  of  Church  of  England 
doulrinOj  and  will  not  treut  the  Catechism  aa  if  it  bad  nO  rolation  to 
other  dogmnlic  atatementa.  He  will  not  perplex  the  child  with  con- 
troversy ;  but  he  will  not  ignore  controversy  in  cams  where  to  ignore 
is  to  mislead  and  miNintorpret.* 

What,  then,  is  mwrnf  by  "tho  faithful?"  Mr.  Cohh,  in  tho 
"  KisA  of  Peace,"  hod  exphiinod  it  of  aU  the  baptised,  characterising 
the  other  and  more  rootrictod  iuteq>re1at{on  as  a  modem  loose  senHOi 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  "  letter  to  the  Author  of  tho  Kitw  of  Peace,"  of 
which  I  spoke  in  my  paper  on  Bishop  Forbes,t  adduced  Tariow 
]Ht.<t«agca  from  the  writings  of  the  Refoi-mern,  wliore  ii  is  niied  in  tho 
narrower  aenae  with  regard  to  this  very  oontrovorsy,  the  reception 
by  the  unworthy.  Mr.  Cobb  now  insist"  that  it  should  bo  interpreted 
according  to  ita  uw  in  public  and  formal  documents,  not  according 
t{i  that  wbirb  may  be  current  in  private  treatiiMM.     Here,  it  soems  to 

'  Tfcoai.-  whb,  wiUi  Mr.  Cut>ti,  t^oIlt«l•l  that  tin'  trii>'  n[i|mil  in  lo  tb"  lutuml  ujijitd- 
Iiiiialon  iif  ■  cliild,  nliiiiilil  rrTMicIiT  to  vhat  itmrlnnon  ttnir  vinw  may  Icvil  ttn-rn.  If  n 
cliilil  ia  to  moDD  frtnu  Uur  Boulogin  with  irbieii  he  In  IkniliiLr,  cau  It  Ixr  ilou1ili:<l  that  lie 
would  tinili'niniul  Uui  wunU  "Mtiny  nod  drinking."  in  what  i*  O'ohnimlljr  c&ll«d  n 
CAiDtTtaItu  lenaef  Thti  words  miut  b*  pjqiiainml  lull im;  and  tke  unly  qnnatiui]  i*  bow 
Ihpr  sn>  la  bo  «B|tl«iti«d.  If  it  \m  nuiinttinod  \\uA  «f  tli«  rariont  oxplaairtiona  tint 
bn»  «i  pwuBOitBt  claini  tt  hltk  w««ld  produce  In  Ma  iniad  Kb»  UmI  mom  of  isooitgndtf, 
tlui  (|U(vtinn  must  br  ukrd  vhoUirr,  w  a  aiKtUv  of  fact,  a  rroUvtuit  wtfiaasiion  do** 
pfodara  aajr  iiioh,  waam  iii  vaith  a  cnau.  Ititt  thi'  whnir  ritw,  a«  I  Iiaro  mid  in  Ilir 
toil.  Mama  la  pmwpd  on  a  total  mlMunceidJaii  uf  tlio  citeiunstanMH  under  whioli  (lie 
Chnrah  Cat^chiaiB  i*  tanj^ht,  and,  firMnmnbl  v,  w«i  intimdml  to  bo  taugM,  1ft  cbildnn. 

t  I  nm  ntudoiw  to  ni'knowU4f{a  that  t[r.  'i^jrlor  biM  aniicipatcd  me  in  m;  nplnnatioa 
of  Iba  words  III  Aiililo  XXIX..  "in  no  wiao  arc  thi^  potulicniof  (lirial."  1  had  nxul 
Mm  iMuajihlot  brrorr  writiuit  my  artirlo  (Indm.'d,  I  rtStit  to  it  tbcro) :  but  1  luid  furffutten 
tltit  )w>lir'ti!nr  rifnu-k.  In  wriling  aa  n  unbjKPt  tikr  IhiM  aurk  cotondMirM  aiv  anre  to 
oenu-.    Mr.  Cobti'a  book  ia  fall  of  thorn. 
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me,  he  is  nttcmpting  to  draw  a  line  whore  none  can  be  drawn.     The 
woi'd  hns  undoubtedly  two  ecnece,  a  wid«r  and  a  narrower  one;  but 
even  if  it  were  proved  lliat  in  the  public  documents  of  the  Church  it 
hoTO  one  sen»c  (a  point  nbotit  wliich  T  nball  have  more  to  say  furtfao' 
onjt  it  would  not  follow  thut  ono  was  a  public,  the  other  a  privalo 
eenoe.    Sotb,  ao  f&r  aa  I  oan  sec,  are  equally  theolofi^ical  tcmu,  tbc 
wider  and  the  narrower:  and  which  of  the  two  in  intended  in  a 
parliculitr  caao  is  to  be  do(-id<xI,  not   by  any  compeiidinuit  external 
rule,  bat  by  tntrlniiic  contiiderutions.     Mr.  Cobb  finds  s  parallel  in 
the  two  senHes  nf  the  word  "  Ktudent,"  and  aaya  thut  in  an  aciulemical 
document  thv  wider  wnse  would  in  all  caaea  be  presumed  to  bo  the 
true  one.     I  lun  not  certain  that  the  panillcl  is  complete ;   but  I 
•CMpt  it,  and  put  a  particular  c&nc.     Let  xu  suppose  that  a  TTnivcr-^ 
aty  statute  were  to   bo    framed  coutirming  certain  privileged   tA 
atiuIentB.     To  make  the  parallel  hold,  wo  uiutit  iniagiue  that  adisptit« 
had  ariten  previouslv  iilxiut  ihcsu  very  privilogm,  coie   pnrtv  con- 
tending lliai  tliey  bflougwl  lo  uU  juuiur  juf  lubcM  of  the  Vniver&ily, , 
the  otlicr  thut  they  wcro  to  bo  confined  to  those  who  were  reellj 
i^ludiouB  (I  am  uaeuming,  of  course,  for  lht>  suko  of  urgniment,  thai,  ill 
distinction  between  the  two  could  bo  drawn  in  practice),  and  that  tboj 
word  "  student "  had  been  ropcutedly  employed  during  the  piogXMi.' 
of  the  diRptitc  in  the  restricted  wnwe,  not  raepoly  in  ad  /»otniti^tn\ 
reasoning,  but  in  ordiimr)'  etutt-mcntii  of  opiuion.     T  mutit  make  a  I 
further  HvpixMution.  that  in  other  eiiactincut«  of  the  Univereity  passed'^ 
shorlly  bt'forf,  language  hud  bein  used  which  to  uiuiiy,  if  not   to 
UJUBt  mideratimdingB,  ccc-mL-d  to  connect  these  privileges  with  eameRt 
bond  fide  »tudy.     "Would  not  Ibc  TJuivcDfity  bttvu  itself  to  blame 
persons  interpreted  the  hew  enactment  oe  intended  to  rcstriet   th( 
privileges  to  studentA  uRe<l  in  tho  narrow  sense?     jlnd  would  it 
a  mjfflcicnt  answer  to  appeal  to  enactments  sot  bearing  on  those 
pririlegei",  where  the  word  was  uiideri^tood  in  a  wider  nccoptatiou? 
I  do  not  know  how  a  lawyer  would  answer  the  question  ;  Irni.  1  think 
I  know  how  It  would  appear  to  on  average  non-legul  intellect. 

But  Mr.  Cobb  has  unotlicr  objection  to  Mr.  Taylor's  instniice^  of  ^ 
the  restricted  one  of  the  word  at  the  Hefomiarinn  period.     Thcv  are 
not  independent  instances,  because  tliey  are  drawn  from  passages 
which  treat  of  the  sarae  suhjf>ct  as  the  anHWer  in  the  Cotecliisni,   not 
of  a  illfferent  subjeft;  nnd  they  "re  inslanees  cf  the  use  of  the  word 
in  a  context  which  explains  the  meaning.     Most  reasoners  will, 
believe,  ccinaidcr  that  u  piLrnllcI  is  likely  to  be  clofier  where  tho  nub-  < 
ject -matter  is  the  Kome  than  where  it  is  different.     It  is  true*,  of' 
course,  that  tho  IteformcTs  whom  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  ogree  with  him 
as  Qgailist  Kr.  Cobb  sibout  the  doctrine  at  issuo  i  but  that  i«  no 
reitsou  for  «u«]>eetijig  them  as  witnebcsetf  on  the  point  of  langiuigo. 
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Evpn  if  we  «iipp080  thorn  to  have  aa&d  words  perversely,  the  fuel 
tnmains  that  they  did  so  use  them  ;  and  it  is  a  legitimate  infvrcncc, 
that  If  the  ChupoU  had  thought  their  dactriuu  erroneous,  sho  would 
not  have  expressed  iho  opposiiijf  truth  in  words  whiuh  they  hod, 
however  wrongly,  mad«  their  own.  It  is  uol  u  case  like  thai  of  the 
words  '*  rerily  and  iudccd,"  whoro  both  partim  were  anxious  to 
assert  their  right  to  the  its©  of  it  cortuin  modeof  cxpresaion,  Nothing 
would  have  heen  lost  by  the  Catholic  school  by  leaving  out  the  words 
"  hy  Ihr  fuilhfitt  "  in  the  answer  in  the  Cntochism ;  indeed,  Mr.  Cobb 
htmwtrtrcnti4  them  as  uneniphatie,  and  nrguos  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  catie,  they  muj^t  have  the  appearance  of  surpluiuige.  As  to  the 
other  charge  against  Mr.  Taylor's  paralleU,  it.  surely  \»  not  neccesnt^' 
to  say  that,  in  order  to  be  of  any  u.se  at  oil.  parallels  must  amtuin 
i^omcthing  which  is  not  coutaiDed  in  that  which  they  art:  brought  to 
illvistrale.  I  do  not  ttay  that  the  addition  may  not  soiucliiiics  iujurc 
the  parallel,  by  throwing  the  word  in  question  into  too  strong  relief. 
yiv.  Oobb  ennipIainR  that  Mr.  TaylorV  instonee  from  Nowell's  Cate- 
ehistn  is  no  iMirallel  nl  all,  becaiutc  while  the  Church  Oateehiiou 
speaks  of  "  the  faithful."  K'owell  spealts  of  "  the  only  faithful."  If 
this  were  all  that  Nowel!  says,  I  shouM  admit  that  the  wordji  of  the 
Cliurch  Catechism  wore  not  equally  express  with  NowcII'm  words, 
though,  looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  I  should  still  believe  the 
general  scn«e  to  be  the  (tame.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  NowcU,  us 
we  shall  ace  IirIow,  first  makes  his  respondent  say  tliat  the  body  and 
bl'Mid  of  Christ  are  given  to  the  faithful,  and  then,  in  answer  to  a 
further  question,  declare  that  it  ia  the  faithful  only  who  are  fe<I  by 
Christ's  body  and  blood.  All  Mr.  Taylor's  inatanucs  may  not  be  im 
completely  parallel  oh  this ;  but  all,  I  think,  havo  their  value  in  the 
controversy. 

1  will  vontui'C  then,  to  strengthen,  a«  I  hope,  Mr.  Taylor's  ease  by 
nihling  two  or  throe  passages  to  ihoea  already  adduced  In*  him,  as 
showing  lhat  the  word  was  used  with  referenee  to  the  Eucharist  in 
the  rostrietod  flenne  by  WTitem  of  the  eixteenth  century. 

Becon,  CatechUm,  p.  2UI  (ed.  Parker  Society): — 

"  The  Papists  teach  that  not  only  the  fiutbftd  and  godly,  bat  the  an- 
fiiitlifut  nud  wicked  eut  iini  drink  iu  the  sacnunool  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chmt." 

The  words  "faitliful"  aud  "uufaithfu!"  are  R-|M*atedly  ti.scd  in 
this  sense  through  the  whole  passage,  which  cxtcuds  from  p.  '^i\  to 
p.  2DD. 

DecoD,  "  Comparison  between  tho  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Pope'g 
M»s*'^  (p.  37s  of  *'  I'royors  and  other  Pieces,"  od.  Parker  Society)  : — 

"  H«"  (the  masa-moagor)  "  suth,  moroovor,  thkl  not  only  the  godly  uul 
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fiiilhful  Mt  Uio  body  of  Christ  in  Uic  Siippoi-,  but  also  tho  ungodly^ 
mUtK-lio^ing." 

Ridley,  "  Brief  Declnmtion  of  llio  LokI'a  Supper  "  (Works,  p.  9,  i 
Parker  Society) :  — 

"  NoTir  thu  partaliii)^  of  Cbriat'x  botly  nnil  nf  His  blood,  unto  the  faitfafd 
RBid  godly,  in  the  pHrtaVtng  or  fi^Hmnilii;)  nf  lifs  and  immortnlity.  Aad, 
■gun,  of  thv  hai  and  ungodly  nceivoH  St.  PaoI  &8  |>Luiily  eoitb  tboe  :  '  Ha 
tliiLt  cutull)  of  this  bread  and  driitlieth  of  tbis  cap  unworthily  in  guilty  of  Uut 
b(Mly  and  liliioii  of  tie  Lord."  '* 

Peter  Murlyr'a  DupuUUion  at  Oxford,  lu  Foxe,  vol.  vi.  ]>.  3i 
(ed.  Ciittley) : — 

*'  All  wbich  kindH  of  rntin^  cuiDot  be  nnid  of  (ho  wicked  iiml  infidels,  liatl 
only  of  the  godly  and  fiutbful." 

Letter  attributed  to  Gcste  (Perry's  "Declaration  on  Kneeling'," 
p.  200  :— 

"  Et  iR  not  saied,  if  tliou  bo  n  good  or  a  faithefull  man,  take  oato  tlus  in  my 
bodyv,  but  Himply  withoat  any  suclie  rondition,  liUto  e«t<i  tkb  is  uy  hodyti. 
So  that  to  all  men  wiclie  he  of  y*  rhiirolio  A  i>f  Ltic  profeitKioti  of  Cfarist. 
wlict]K<r  tli«y  ba  gpod  or  'btul,  I'lutlifnll  or  imrnylliufull  (for  bi  thoui  naely 
Cbnat  spoko  thoM  vrord(<d  tnlco  cg.U  this  in  my  body  and  uot  tu  y*j«wo 
tarke,  miflcreant  beast  or  birde)  ClmEtis  body  is  gj-vcn  and  they  do 
TCceavo  it." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  U>  udd  tho  foUonnng,  as  it  is,  of 
oourae,  a  translation,  and  I  rannot  say  when  or  hy  vhom  it  was 
made ;  but  I  take  it  iiii  [  find  it  quoted  in  Dr.  Posey's  "  Ileal  Fce- 
aenoe  the  Doctrine  of  KngUah  Cburch  "  : — 

"  Nor  de  they  deny  that  our  Lord  .losni;  Christ  (when  tho  holy  Suppor  i 
in  the  aasembly  of  tbo  Churcb  riKhtiy  ccltibrHtud  and  dislriiiuU-d)  U  roally 
itpprebenddd,  partaken  of,  and  peiceived  only  by  tbo  fiutliful  "  ("Answer  of 
Swisa  CitieH,"  Pusey,  p.  95).* 

Of  these  paaaagea  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  while  all  are  frcmi 
writings  treating  of  the  Kueharist,  that  from  Ridley  does  not  pro- 
nounce on  the  particular  queation  (though  his  opiuiuu  about  it  mar 
bo  collected  from  other  sources),  while  that  from  Ocslu's  letter  occdra 
in  an  arg;uinent  in  support  of  the  view  which  Mr.  Cobb  believes  to 
be  the  right  one.  T  cannot  pareetve  how  it  is  possible  to  deny  that 
the  rentricted  seniie  was  sufficiently  common  at  tlie  period  in  quegtfon 
in  theological  disputations  to  oiTord  a  reasonable  presumption  (iu  the 

.  ■  It  aboiiU  bo  hoai6  in  mind  tWt  Dr.  F)iw>y  hinuol^  ia  tlu«  work,  iimd  Utc  vofd  in 
Oio  nanewti  tKiuoi  t<M  the  [isMugu  iLuotcd  iu  a  prtxtHUnK  noU-aud  olfu  piig<w  1G3, 164, 
"Tu  Uie  £iiithf\il  rvc.ipimt  tho  Uiin^  ni[.*iiiflc(l  iinil  thi' gnM  of  Iko  t^'iumont  coaio  ia 
one.  In  n^ivlvliiK  tlie  outwanl  |iart  itv  rMniva  iho  inmud,  tit*  Body  usd  Blood;  ia 
TCOaiving  tho  inwud  purl,  wo.  if  futlkrul.  iwc«iva  Utu  gnce;  onljr  that  giaea  may  bo 
indefinitely  fulk-r,  iind  taigor,  accl  dooppr,  accordiiig  to  the  fiiiUiAihiHs  ot  pN^tsntion  of 
tho  commuiucvLol,'' 
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iltiencp  ofnCroiigor  presunipttons  on  tbo  oUicr  side),  that  wlicii  tho 
vn)\-\\  is  found  in  u  theological  ilocumcnt  ua  the  subjoct,  wlicthcr 
public  or  privntc,  thnt  i«  tlic  «cn»o  intcndocl. 

I  w\\\  noT  hazard  a  Dt^p  further.  Mr.  Cobb  apponU  to  the  lon- 
f^agt'  of  the  Prttycr- Hook  to  slion-  that  tho  *««»  loqwnJi  of  tho 
Chiirc'h  of  England  i«  111  favour  of  the  wider  sense.  I  lielieve.  oa 
tile  ciuitrary,  (hat  even  if  tbere  were  no  eridence  that  the  narrower 
im-iuiing  hud  been  uaed  in  the  controversy,  the  language  of  tbe 
Prayer- liook  would  h«,  on  tho  wliolc,  in  favour  of  undoralaudiiig  the 
answer  of  the  Catechism  with  reference  to  the  faithful  only. 

To  my  that  the  word  "  faithful  "  in  tho  Pniyer-Book  Biuiply  loeans 
Iho  Iiaptined  is,  I  tbink,  a  litrJe  mialt^ing.  It  Rcems  to  me  rather 
to  bo  uwd  like  "  believers,"  of  Christians  reganU-d  (so  to  ray)  ideally 
aa  being  in  reality  what  they  profea;!.  In  tho  four  passages  in  the 
Colloets  which  speak  of  God's  faithfiil  poojdo,  the  word  ta  ovidpntly 
intcndwl  to  niakt'  thcni  out  as  appropriate  recipients  (I  deprecate 
misconsl  ruction  on  a  matter  where  it  19  difficrdt  to  avoid  erroneous 
langungc)  of  tho  grace  prayed  for.  Whea  tho  Articles  talk  of  the 
Church  aa  a  congregntioa  of  f:iithful  men,  uud  say  that  cxoonuauui- 
cnt4^  persons  ought  to  be  nvoided  by  the  faithful,  tbey  are  in  like 
manner  spcnicing  ideally.  Ft  is  only  hccauiu-  what  is  aMumod  io  he 
true  of  all  is  really  true  of  many  that  the  Church  is  a  Church  ut  all: 
ihc  faithful  arc  bidden  to  avoid  excommunicated  persons,  as  it  were, 
on  their  allegiance ;  if  tbey  are  faithful^  they  will  natnrnlly  separate 
ihemsplvea  from  those  who  are  separated  from  the  Church,  In  the 
Black  Rubric,  idolatry  to  bo  abborr<.<d  of  all  fuitbful  Christians  moans 
Io  be  abhorred  by  oil  ChriMians,  so  far  as  they  are  faithful.  Ifr. 
Cobb's  objection  that  this  would  imply  that  unfaithful  (Thrintians  are 
permitted  not  to  nhhur  idolatry,  may  bu  met  by  asking  whether,  if 
be  were  told  that  a  practice  deserved  tho  reprobation  of  oil  good 
men,  he  would  conclude  that  bud  men  wore  licensed  to  approve  of  it. 
That  unfaithful  Christians  will,  m  q  matter  of  fMct,  think  Ughlly  of 
idolatry  in  of  course  credible  enough.  Tho  passage  in  tho  Com- 
munion and  Baptismal  OiBccs  arc.  if  anything,  stronger.  Will  Mr. 
Colih  maintain  that  we  giro  thanks  for  being  members  incorporate 
in  Christ's  mj'stiual  body  in  the  ttcnse  ju  which  tho  wicked  may 
bo  culled  members  of  that  body?  Or  that,  when  wc  pray  that 
a  child  after  bapti«m  moj*  ever  remoin  in  the  number  of  God's 
faithful  and  elect  children,  wo  merely  mean  that  it  may  norer  be 
Hcparntcd  from  tho  Communion  of  the  Church  f  Strongost  of  all 
are  the  word«  in  tho  Burial  Service,  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  with  a 
coiiGdenco  which  I  fear  be  will  now  see  to  be  premature.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  queation,  which  involves  a  solemn  and  painful  my»tcr}', 
I  will  only  remark  that  Hr.  Cobb  appears  to  confound  tbo  judgment 
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of  charity  in  the  vmo  of  an  individuiil  with  an  assertion  about  the 
intormctliate  6tate  of  all  tlic  baptizi'd,*  and  that  the  language  of  the 
prayer  goes  beyond  that  of  iho  petitions  which  he  quotos  from  the 
earlier  ritual.  "  The  souls  of  the  faithful"  is  obviously  equivalent  to 
"  the  spirits  of  them  that  depart  hence  in  the  Lord,"  and  the  meonine 
of  the  latter  words  i«  as  obvioiL-ily  identical  with  that  which  they 
bear  in  the  passage  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  various  passages  is,  that 
even  if  "the  faithful"  were  not  known  to  havebeenuscdinanarroTer 
sense  by  contemporary  writers  on  the  Eucharistic  controTersy,  we 
should  be  octing  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  the  Catechism  so  as  not  to  favour  the 
doctrine  of  the  reception  of  tlie  wicked.  The  word,  I  contend,  is 
used  in  the  Prayor-IJook  on  a  sort  of  understanding  that  those  who 
are  ciIU^  faithful  are  so  in  reality;  they  are  spoken  of  ns  recipients 
of  grace,  ahhorrors  of  idolatry,  not  as  evil  men  or  uubelieveiB. 
AVhen,  therefore,  we  hear  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ore 
verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful,  we  naturallv 
suppose  that  they  have  that  pnvilcge  because  they  are  faithful ;  and 
it  would  surprise  us  to  be  told  that  the  reception  is  quite  independent 
of  their  being  in  reality  what  they  profess.  No  doubt  various  ways 
might  be  devised  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  argument ;  it  might  be 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  sacrament  is  what  it  is  to  baptized  persona 
as  such,  being  taken  by  the  wicked  to  their  condemnation  precisely 
because  they  have  been  baptized ;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
tlio  balance  of  probability  would  be  in  favour  of  my  iaterprctation, 
if  we  had  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  woixi  "  foithful"  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  to  guide  us,  and  if  the  other  formularies  were  quite  silent  on 
the  question  of  unworthy  reception.  The  most  moderate  conclusion 
which  we  should  draw  would  be  that  the  Catechism  simply  contem- 
plated the  case  of  tlie  worthy  receiver,  leaving  that  of  the  xiiiwoi*thy 
out  of  sight. 

Do  I  then  say  that  those  who  take  Mr.  Cobb'a  view  have  no  iocus 
itlandi,  as  regards  the  Catechism  ?  I  do  not  go  so  far  oh  this.  I 
believe  theirs  to  be  the  less  probable  view,  on  the  several  grounds 
which  I  have  named,  but  I  do  not  call  it  an  impossible  one ;  and 
when  I  consider  that  Bishop  Overall  was  presumably  the  author  of 
this  part  of  the  Catechism,  I  think  it  likely  enough  that  the  word 
"  faithful "   may  have   been   chosen  on  account  of  its  ambig^uity. 

*  TIu!  Mtno  explanation,  rind,  oa  I  rpnturo  to  think  it,  tho  mhio  confiuion,  aro  to  tw 
i(>and  ID  Hr.  Fcrrj-'e  work  on  the  " Uoclatntion  on  Kneeling,"  pp.  297,  folL,  a  bjok 
wliirh  I  am  ^lad  to  montion  na  hononrably  distin^ishod  by  ita  geneial  candour  as  trail 
7it  Iiy  its  ratrvfulnoss  and  rospRTch.  Many  of  Hr.  PcrTj-'a  estrnets  seem  to  mo  fkr  &Dm 
liriiving  Iiis  point;  but  he  is  in  goncrol  laudably  nnxiuus  not  to  ovwr-state  hia  coao. 
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Uere,  uh  clsowbcre,  t1i»  question  of  course  ih  not  ubout  the  private 
or  ulterior  meaniug  of  tlie  fratueni,  but  about  ibal  meaning  wtiicii 
they  liuvc  cxpn?fi9ud  in  the  formulurius,  as  lUKMirtoiiicd  hy  the  best 
excgcticul  lights :  »till,  where  the  words  uro  not  absolntely  lui- 
cquivucul,  it  would  be  wrong  to  exclude  the  sense  which  is  id 
confonnity  with  tho  fmmors'  known  opinion».  In  Ihts,  indc-od,  as 
in  all  similar  cases,  vo  must  bowaru  of  attaching  more  nreigbt  to  the 
argument  from  utithorship  than  it  will  fairly  bear.  When  we  haai* 
thiit  a  public  document,  drawn  up  by  an  official  persoo,  waa  adopted 
by  others,  we  of  coarse  caonot  conclude  that  it  was  adopted  without 
any  obAogu  ;  and  yet  when  ve  arc  argutug  about  woi-dis  the  question 
of  possible  ohange  becomes  importaut.  Nor  i$  Iherc  nuytbiug  in  the 
oircunutanoes  of  this  particular  cam  to  diminish  tho  pleiucnt  ot 
uncertainty.  The  fact  of  Bishop  OveraU's  authorship 'does  not,  I 
believe,  rest  on  his  own  assertion,  but  is  a  matter  of  testimony. 
The  third  set  of  notes  on  the  Pruyer-Itouk,  atti-ibuted  to  ni»bop 
Oosio,  contains  the  following  pna^nge :  *  "The  addition  (to  the 
Catecbiam)  was  first  penned  by  Bishop  Orerall  (then  Deem  of 
St.  Paul's),  and  allowed  by  tKe  biahopa."  Ihis  third  set  of  ootea 
has  not  ([uite  the  name  authority  with  the  other  two,  from  the 
fact  that  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  copiwi  hag  disappeared, 
«o  that  the  Oxford  editor  of  Bishop  Coaiirs  work  had  to  lakt* 
them  on  trust  fVom  NichoUs,  of  whom  he  spooks  as  Do(  abw>- 
lulvly  to  be  relied  ou  as  a  iraui<<.Tiber  of  tbc  other  two  Hota.t 
liut  Ufttiuiuiug  that  there  i»  no  doubt,  as  there  ]>robably  lb  none, 
that  wo  have  here  Bishop  Coain'a  worda,  we  may  still  remark  how 
littlo  support  ia  giv«n  by  w  gmernl  n  nintcntent  to  thoMo  who  wish 
to  credit  Biahop  Overall  with  this  or  that  phrase  in  the  Catechism. 
I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  iaveHtigat«<d  the  matter,  m>  that 
there  may  be  some  other  evidence  of  which  I  am  unaware.  While 
I  am  on  the  eubject,  1  will  ju«t  remove  a  mistake  into  which 
Mr.  Cobb  has  fallen.  Ue  quotes  certain  extracts  from  "^otes  on 
the  Catechism"  by  Bishop  Overall,  recommending  them  "to  the 
attuiiUou  of  those  who  oouBider  that  the  Church  is  u  human  inrtitu- 
tion,  and  that  the  formularies  are  necessarily  to  be  taken  in  th»  same 
sense  lis  that  put  upon  them  by  their  frami-ra."  "When  Dr.  Posey, 
twciity-fivo  years  ago,  preached  the  sermon  from  the  appendix  to 
which  Mr.  Cobb  drew  these  extracts,  the  notes  in  question  were 
generally  supposed  to  bo  Overall's,  owing  to  some  false  inferoDoes 
and  raiaconoeptionit,  the  hintot^'  of  which  is  given  in  the  preface  to 
the  concluding  voliimo  of  (ho  Oxford  edition  of  Cosin.  But  the  notes 
are  now  known  to  have  been  Covin's  own,  though  ihcy  contain  from 
time  to  time  references  to  his  patron  Overall.    One  of  these  referouccn 
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docs  occur  in  one  of  the  notes  in  question  ;*  but  it  merely  aasnti 
that  Cosin  liad  beard  Overall  preach  a  hundred  times  the  doctrine  of 
the  prest'nec  in  tbo  Eucharist  in  a  form  answering  to  the  words  of 
Muldonatus,  "  Corpus  Chriati  Bumitur  a  nobis  saeramcntaliier  ef 
realiter,  sod  non  corporalitor."  This  is  worth  what  it  may  be  worth; 
but  it  is  obviously  a  different  thing  from  the  existence  of  any  notes 
on  the  Cafechism  of  which  Overall  was  the  author.  I  may  add  that 
Mr.  Cobb  has  not  copied  Dr.  Pusey  accurately;  and  that  one  of  hii 
two  extracts  t  is  not  from  any  notes  of  the  Catechism,  by  whomerer 
written,  but  from  a  note  by  Cosin  on  a  rubric  in  the  Commnmos 
Office.  IJut  enough  of  these  matters,  which,  after  all,  are  somewhat 
minute. 

Tho  fact  is,  that  this  final  utterance  of  the  Churck  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  Sir.  Cobb  supposes  it  to  be,  contains  but  little 
which  had  not  already  appeared  in  the  "  Short  Catechism  "  of  1553, 
or  in  XowcU's  Catechism,  neither  of  thcin  works  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  school.  I  may  as  well  show  this  at  once,  by  exhibiting  the 
parallel  passages  in  a  tabular  form. 


Wliy  was  the  Rrtcmment  of  tho 
Lord's  Sniipor  nrdnined? 

For  tlic!  ttontinnal  reraembrauco  of 
the  (loath  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  wu  receive  thereby. 


What  is  tho  ontword  part,  or  sign, 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

Bread  and  wiuo,  which  tho  Lord 
hath  commaudud  to  bo  received. 


•  lb.,  p.  166. 


They  (the  Sacraments)  are  custom- 
able reverent  doings  ordained  by 
Christ,  that  by  them  He  might  pot 
us  iu  remembrance  of  Hia  benefitl. 
(Short  Catecbism,  p.  5 16  of '*  Litnrgiei 
of  K.  Edw.  VL"     Parker  Soeiefy.) 

This  was  tho  manner  and  order  of 
tho  liord's  Supper,  which  we  ought 
to  hold  ui)d  keep,  that  the  remem- 
hraiice  of  so  great  a  benefit,  tha 
passion  and  death  of  Christ,  bo 
alwuy  kept  in  mind.  (Ibid.,  p.  517.) 

Tliis  is  the  form  and  order  of  ijie 
Lord's  Hnppcr,  which  we  onght  to 
hold  and  bolily  to  keep  till  H©  come. 

For  what  use  ? 

To  celfbrato  and  retain  continnaUy 
a  thankful  remcmbntnco  of  tho  Lord's 
death,  and  of  that  most  singnlar 
benefit  which  wc  liave  received  there- 
by. (NowoU.Eng.Tr., Parker  Societr. 
p.  212.)  " 

Doiit  thou  my  that  there  are  two 
parts  in  this  Sacrament  also,  as  in 
Baptism  ? 

Yoa.  Tho  one  part,  the  bread  mfl 
wine,  tho  outward  eigne,  which  era 
Been  with  our  eyes,  handled  wifli 
our  hands,  and  felt  with  our  taata: 
the  other  part,  Christ  Himself,  with 

t  lb.,  pp.  131,  laa 
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Whftt  is  tiio  iowurd  part,  or  thing 
ngniliad? 

The  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
vbich  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  tlio  laitlital  in  the 
Lord's  Supper. 


'Wbfit  are  tli«  1>«D«fiU  whocof  wo 
wa  partalten  tboroby  t 

TLs  str«ogthuiiiig  and  roiroduiig 
I  of  ottr  floois  b;  the  body  aai  blood 
I'Of  Christ,  aa  our  bodioe  oro  by  the 
bread  aad  wino. 


wbom  oar  eonlfl,  ab  with  their  proper 
food,  aro  invfwdly  nourished. 

And  dost  tbou  say  that  nil  oagfat 
eliko  to  receive  both  porta  of  tlut 
BacriuufDt  ? 

Yea,  Tcrily,  master.  For  uth  the 
Lord  hath  expressly  ao  coniuuuidod, 
it  werti  A  most  hitth  otTi^ucfi  iu  any 
|>art  to  aliridfiti  Hie  oiiiiuauduuMii, 
(Nowull.  pp.  212,  21s.) 

Is  tboro  tbeo  not  aa  only  figure, 
bal  the  ttutb  itsalf  of  the  bi>urfit« 
thai  tbou  but  n!hearHi.'d,  ilitlivervd 
iu  the  Supper? 

IVhul  obw?  For  slh  Christ  ia 
the  truth  itself,  it  is  no  duubt  but 
that  the  thing  which  Ue  t«&tiiiotb  in 
wordi  and  rt.>pr<»«Dtctl)  in  Bignt,  Ue 
perTormctb  hIho  in  decl,  utid  do* 
liv«r«tb  it  onUi  lu ;  and  that  He  as 
sorely  nuLketb  them  that  b«li«ve  in 
HiiQ  partakers  of  His  body  and  blood 
88  tbey  Roiely  koow  that  tb^y  have 
TOeoivod  the  brood  nud  moo  with 
their  month  and  atonwob.  (NowoO, 
p.  211.) 

Uy  broad  nod  wino,  ibo  signs,  is 
osfiiired  unto  oa,  that  iis  the  l>ndy  of 
Christ  WHS  ouoe  oflvrvd  u  nacrilicfl 
ibr  OS  U>  recoocilfl  lis  to  favour  with 
God.  nad  His  blood  unco  shod  to 
wa»b  away  the  spots  of  our  amn,  to 
BOW  also  in  TTis  holy  Siipi>fr  both 
■re  given  to  the  fnitlirnl,  tlutt  wo 
Borely  know  that  the  recoociliatioa 
of  faroor  pcrtaincth  to  as,  and  way 
toko  and  receive  thu  Ihiit  of  rodcoip- 
tion  parohoRed  by  Hi*  d4Wtb. 

Are  then  Ibi'  only  fiulbfnl  fed  witb 
Christ's  body  and  blood  ? 

They  only.  For  to  whom  Ha 
coouBiuiifntcth  His  body,  to  thom, 
as  I  Raid,  He  i;omiitiiiiir4t<'tb  also 
everlasting  life.  (Ibid..  p)>,  21&.  216.) 

And  oven  aa  by  broad  and  win* 
our  natural  bodies  are  suslaioed  aod 
ooaritdied,  so  by  the  Body,  that  is 
the  fleoh.  and  Blood  of  Chrij>t  the 
soal  is  fed  through  fattb,  and  qoick- 
eood  to  tho  heavvnfy  and  godly  Ola. 
(Bhort  Catoobino.  p.  S17.) 

As  tb«  broad  for  uouri«hmcnt  of 

our  bodies,  BO  Hifl  Body  balb  moft 

tts^ar  force  and  efficacy  spiritually 

to  foed  onr  sonls  ;  and  aa  with  wine 
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^\Tin.t  is  required  of  them  who 
come  to  the  Lord's  Snpper  ? 

To  exiiminu  tlicmstlveH,  whether 
thoy  rt!]n?iit  them  truly  of  their 
former  siiiH,  Kteadfufitly  iniq)OKiiiR  to 
lend  II  new  life,  hnve  a  lively  fuith  iu 
God'H  nicrty  through  Ohrint,  %vith  « 
thniikfnl  remonihnuiee  of  JUk  doulh, 
and  be  m  charity  with  nil  men. 


mcu'H  hearts  urc  cheered  and  theii 
strength  confirmed,  bo  itith  Hif 
Blood  our  Bouls  are  relieved  ud 
refreKhed.  (Nowoll,  p.  218.) 

Declare  theii  what  is  oar  duty, 
that  we  may  come  rightly  to  tte 
Lord's  Hupper. 

Even  the  same  that  wo  are  taught 
iu  the  Holy  Scriptores,  D&mcly,  to 
exumiuo  ourselves  whether  we  be 
true  members  of  Christ. 

By  what  marks  and  tokcDS  iiT»11 
wo  iiianifeBtly  find  it  ? 

First,  if  we  heartily  repent  as  o{ 
our  bIdb,  which  drove  Christ  to  death, 
whose  mysteries  are  now  delivered 
us;  next,  ifwe  stay  ourselves  and  i«it 
upon  a  sure  hope  of  Ood*s  meny 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re- 
membrauce  of  our  redemptiou  pnr^ 
eliagod  by  His  death.  Moreover,  if  we 
conceive  an  earnest  mind  and  deter 
mined  purjiOBe  to  lead  our  life  godHly 
htreafter.  Finally,  if,  seeing  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  iu  contained  also  % 
tokening  of  friendship  iwd  love  omcog 
men,  wo  bear  brotherly  love  to  onr 
ueighbonrB,  that  is,  to  lUl  men,  with- 
out any  evil  will  or  hatred.  (Xowell, 
p.  216.) 

Tlic  only  notcwortliy  differences  between  the  Church  Catechism 
and  the  two  other  documents  seem  to  mo  to  be  the  threefold  diTision 
of  the  IKucharitit  and  the  substitution  of  "remembrance  of  the  sacrificA 
of  the  death  of  Cliriat  "  for  "  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ." 
I  have  already  argued  that  the  first  has  not  necessarily  any  doctruul 
significance  ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  it  does  not,  like 
the  words  of  the  other  Catechisms,  pointedly  favour  the  Protestant 
view.  I  doubt  whether  oven  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  introductioo 
of  the  word  "sacrifice."  To  say  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice,  is  what  no  moderate  ProteBtant 
would  object  to.  To  say  that  the  Eucharist  is  itself  a  commemoratiTe 
sacrifice,  is  a  very  different  proposition,  and  one  which  no  tortoie 
can  extract  from  the  words  of  the  Catechism.  As  for  the  notion  that 
"  remembrance  "  means  a  memorial  before  God,  there  is  absolatdr 
nothing  in  the  Catechism  to  lend  it  any  colour.  Nor  need  I  nrgoB 
with  Mr.  Cobb  about  the  difference  between  "  a  remembrance  "  and 
"  the  remembrance,"  as  the  Short  Catechism  uses  the  definite  artida^ 
On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  comparison  seems  to  be  that  the 
Church  Catechism  differs  firom  the  other  two  chiefly  in  being  biiefer. 
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and  Iciw  polemical  and  hortatory  in  manner  ;  m  that  in  fact  ttcumcs 
uut  King  Juiiie.1'8  iotentioQ  of  "  having  a  Catechism  in  th«  fewebt  und 
plainest  affirmative  terms  that  may  bo." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Colib,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  consldeniblfi  por- 
tion of  his  argument  is  adclresscKl  to  those  who  uro  suppnKod  to  admit 
certain  rules  of  interpretutioii  laid  down  in  uu  earlier  piirt  of  his 
work.     T  give  the  nitra,  whicb  are  an  follows : — 

"  1.  Tbftl  wbero  tfa«  meauint;  of  a  fonuTibt  is  itself  qiiito  obvionst  no 
ntnotuit  of  itu)iposctl  irtouoociLubility  witli  11m  opiiiioiiii  of  imihiiUal  liumaa 
aj^L'ntit  eiii}>loyuil  Iii  itti  compOHitiuu  cuii  invnlidulv  thut  iiwiuung.  S.  That 
wbero  tho  mcftninf;  of  a  f«nnulA  is  not  obvious,  it«  ftmhignitiofi  nro  to  bo 
remoTBd  by  rsfercnce,  not  Id  the  writlnKS  of  tlic  individual  agoots  nUui^nd 
to,  but  to  other  authoritatiYe  documoat'i  of  the  ChuTcb.  d.  That  where, 
in  sQcb  A  chongii  of  ofiic4!-baok«  nn  tbnt  nuvdc  during  the  lie  forma  tioD, 
aoDtuDCcif  coDvvyiog  doctxioal  truth  have  been  r«tAinGd,  tb«y  umat  bo  coo- 
Bidorcd  still  to  express  tho  nnm  doctrinal  truth  as  the  Church  |)ruvioualy 
implied  by  tbem,  not witlislan ding  tbe  rvpudiution  of  Hucli  doctrine  by 
iudividuftl  reformers.  4.  Tbat  if.  aft«r  eomparin^  one  passage  in  tlu 
l^rayar-hook  with  another,  Uiare  still  ba  a  doubt  as  to  ita  t6acbia|[  on  » 
ticulnj-  point,  tbnt  view  of  it  i*  to  be  taken  whicb  is  moHt  in  accordance 
rilh  the  teaebiof;  nf  IJio  rcxt  uf  i'pitico)MU  Cbri!it«nd»m.  >'>.  TbiU  with 
to  mere  individual  wonh.  whcro  the  use  of  tbcm  in  the  Praycr-Dook 
ia  not  made  sufficiently  plain  by  a  comparison  [of  pojuogcs  iu  which  tboy 
occur,  reference  is  ttieu  to  be  made  to  parallel  and  contemporaij'  usage  for 
their  cxplanAtion," 

These  rules  sfjain  dopend  on  certain  ulterior  principle*  about 
ChureK  autboritv  wbieL  art-  sot  forth  still  earlior  in  Mi\  Cobb's 
"  Sequel."  To  discasa  those  principles  adequately  would  require,  not 
an  article,  but  a  volumy,  and  would  bestdee  lead  mo  away  from,  my 
pre«cut  narrow  purpose.  I  will  only  say  of  them  that  I  believe  that 
HO  far  from  being  generally  oeceptiMl  within  ihe  Church  of  Eiighmdt 
they  would  be  repudiated  by  many  wlio,  unliJte  myself,  agree 
with  Mr,  Cobb  on  point«  of  detail.  The  rules,  as  being  nearer  to  my 
immediate  subject,  warrant  a  little  morn  discuasion.  Tbo  tint  might 
be  accepted  if  it  were  not  unhappily  likely  to  be  almost  wholly  useless 
in  practice.  A  meaning  which  is  quite  obvious  to  one  parly  in  a 
controversy  will  scarcely  ever  appcnr  quite  obvious  to  the  other ;  and 
thuA  the  demand  for  collateral  evidence  will  constantly  arise.  The 
words  which  we  have  jtist  been  considering,  "  vorily  and  indeed,"  are 
a  case  iu  [wint^  Mr.  Cobb  has  no  doubt  that  thoy  meau  an  objective 
Presence.  I  believe  that  they  are  equuUy  susceptible  of  another 
meaning,  which,  on  other  grounds,  is  a  more  probuhlc  one.  The  second 
rule  appeom  to  me  like  the  proneoding  of  a  man  who,  wanting  to 
search  for  aometbing  in  a  room,  iiistnts  on  darkening  one  of  the 
win(bw9.  Even  those  who  believe  the  utterances  of  the  Church  to  bo 
itupircd  may  consider  that  as  she  epeolu  through  the  instrumentality 
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of  humau  agents,  tbo  knovn  opinions  of  thoee  ogente  arc  likely  to 
liave  a  eubsiUiarj  Talue  in  ssceitainiu^  her  meauiog.  The  thii-d  oiid 
fourth  rtilot)  really  assume  Ibe  whole  qac»tioa  at  issue,  viz.,  vhether 
the  Chufuh  of  Enghiud  onderweut  any  doctrinal  chauge  at  the  Refor- 
mation. It  is  quitti  puHsible,  of  courHe,  that  a  Church  mighl  retain 
earlier  doctrinal  exprcsitions,  and  yet  muko  it  evident  from  the  ooimoc- 
tion  in  which  hKd  vises  thctn,  and  from  the  trholo  spirit  of  her  fonnu- 
larice,  that  »hc  employed  thorn  in  im  altered  sonjo.  Tim  is  what,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Oobb'<  oppouent^  asaert  to  havo  takon  ploco ; 
and  the  way  to  ascertain  whether  he  or  they  are  right  is  to  cxomine 
the  languagy  of  tho  Cliurcb  without  any  prejudication.  The  fourth 
rule,  if  anything,  Inrolveii  a  more  Tiok'ut  usKiuuption  than  the  third. 
To  OBsmnc  tbut  the  English  Church  maintained  the  aamc  doctrinal 
position  beforo  und  after  the  Reformation  is,  whether  tmo  or  false, 
Compiiitblo  with  an  ussortioii  that  cho  Hoparutcd  hersuU*  from  ccrtom 
corruptions  of  xha  faith,  which  hod  grown  up  in  other  Chnrchc«  with 
vhich  she  hnd  hitherto  beim  in  communion ;  to  amumc  that  hor 
cxpiMitions,  where  doubtful  (nnd  who  is  to  say  what  is  doubtful  and 
what  \»  not  f),  are  to  h«  intorprc-tod  in  accordance  with  the  decrees 
of  those  other  Churches,  u  to  a»sume  that  the  HvfommlioQ  had  really 
no  doctrinal  sigmficuuce  at  ull.  The  fifth  rule  ia  a  conceasion, 
atudiouely  minimized  in  thiKir)',  and  likely  to  prove  cwn  less  valuable 
in  pmctico,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  scope  allowed  to  it  by  Mr.  Cobb 
in  tho  one  instance  to  which  he  applies  it,  the  meaning  of  i\a  word 
"  ^ithful  "  at  the  Ilefui-maliou  period.  On  the  whole,  I  fear  it  mast 
be  said  of  thitsu  hiIlis,  that  if  their  intention  had  been  to  reduce  bU 
indepemkut  investigation  into  the  true  nature  of  Anglicnn  doctrine 
to  a  nullity,  they  could  Hcurot'Iy  have  boon  more  skilfully  framed. 
Where  they  are  harmless,  they  arc  iudctormiaat« ;  where  they  are 
dctermiuiitc,  they  cither  impede  tho  natural  coarse  of  inquity  or 
destroy  it  altngptlicr.  It  would  be  poi>«iblo  to  investigate  tke  mean- 
ing of  the  Prayor-Book  by  the  help  of  the  Praypr-Book  alone,  though 
such  a  procecKling  would  ha  aumewhat  like  the  Trades'  Cnion  rulp, 
which  obliges  a  man  in  certain  building  operations  only  to  uso  one 
hand:  it  would  bo  quite  impoai^blc  to  do  so  under  conditions  which 
should  bar  the  investigator  fnnn  concludiug  that  the  Church  of 
England  diffei-cd  cither  from  hur  former  self  or  from  tho  Church  <^ 
Bome.  Jfor  do  the  considerations  which  Mr.  Cobb  urges  in  support 
of  his  ruliw  really  recommend  them.  It  carmot  be  admitted  tluiA 
because  Catliolic  doctrine  generally  includea  Protestant  doctrine  and 
Bometbing  more,  the  two  or  threu  expressions  in  tho  formularies 
bearing  the  fuller  »enw  nro  to  govern  tho  meaning  of  the  greater 
number  whore  the  scaw  is  leea  full.  Those  who  are  versed  in  inter- 
pretation know  that  it  is  equally  possible  that  tho  Leas  guarded 
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and  le«8  polemical  and  hortatoiy  in  maniKr  ;  so  that  in  fact  itcarrlos 
out  King  James's  intention  of  ■'  having  a  Catecbisni  in  the  fewest  and 
plainest  affirmative  tenns  that  may  be." 

In  justice  to  Ur.  Cobb,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  bis  argument  iii  oddrca-^cd  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  admit 
certain,  rules  of  interjiriitalion  laid  dovn  in  an  earlier  part  of  bis 
work.     I  give  the  rules,  which  are  as  foUows : — 

"  t.  Thnt  Trhera  the  meaning  of  a  formula  is  itaelf  qtiite  obvions,  tio 
amount  of  >iii|i{)OHod  irrotniicilability  with  Uio  opiniona  of  imliviJutil  biimao 
oj^onlit  <'m|>loy'^^  in  iU  compn tuition  can  tnvA.lidRt«  that  meaninf^.  2.  That 
where  tho  mcaninf^  cf  n  fonnulit  is  not  obvious,  it.i  nmhij^itics  nj«  to  be 
removed  M*  referentp,  nut  to  th«  wntin^a  of  thu  individual  &g«ntii  idlndod 
to,  but  to  other  unthoriUitivo  documents  of  the  Cliurch.  8.  That  where, 
iu  tuvh  tt  ebaugo  vf  uiliue-l^okit  iu>  thut  taaAn  duriug  Iho  IrUifortuttJuu, 
8eutt:nci'8  eouvojinj^  doctrinal  truth  havo  Imh'U  n'tniiied,  tlicy  munt  lit;  coo* 
Biden-d  kIiU  to  i)sprvi^}«  the  samo  doctriiiul  tnilh  as  Uio  Churrli  previously 
jupUed  by  them,  notwithstandjaj*  the  r«pudiaiion  of  such  doctrino  by 
Ignividaal  roformcn).  4.  That  if,  after  comparing  ono  pafisoge  in  fcho 
Trayer-Book  with  auother,  Ihcni  stilj  bo  a  ilaubt  as  to  its  teaching  on  a 
particnlnr  point,  thnt  view  of  it  ir  to  bo  talcon  which  is  most  in  accvrdaneo 
with  the  tcncluiig  of  the  nat  of  episcopal  ChriHtonJom.  5.  That  wiUi 
regard  to  mere  in^Tidaal  won/a,  wbcro  the  use  of  thenn  iii  tho  Pntyor-Book 
is  not  made  suilieicntly  pkin  by  a  compariooa  ',of  pasaagee  iu  wtuoh  they 
o«CDr,  reference  id  theu  to  bo  made  to  putallet  and  eoateuporary  tua^a  for 
their  oxplauaUoo." 

Thcao  rulea  again  depend  on  cprtain  ulterior  priocJpIca  aboat 
Church  authority  which  arv  ec-t  forth  fttill  earlier  in  Mr.  Cobb's 
'*  Sequel"  To  discuw  tboM  principloa  adequately  would  roqnire,  not 
an  article,  but  a  volume,  and  would  bonifies  !«ul  me  nway  from  my 
present  naiTow  purpose.  I  will  only  say  of  thejn  that  I  believe  that 
■80  far  IVom  being  generally  aooeptod  within,  tlie  Church  of  England, 
they  would  be  repudiated  by  many  who.  unlike  myself,  agree 
with  Mr.  Cobb  on  points  of  detail.  The  rules,  aa  b^ng  nearer  to  my 
inuDediale  aubjcct,  warrant  a  little  more  diacuauim.  Tbe  Brst  might 
be  accepted  if  it  were  not  unhappily  likely  to  be  almofit  wholly  udcleaft 
in  practioe.  A  meaning  which  is  quite  obviouB  to  one  purty  in  a 
controversy  will  acnrcely  ever  appear  quite  obvious  to  the  other;  and 
thus  the  demand  for  coUateml  evidence  will  constantly  arise.  The 
wurda  which  we  hare  just  been  considering,  "  verily  and  indeed,"  are 
a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Cobb  has  no  doubt  that  they  ntcau  an  objectire 
Pnbmcc.  I  believe  that  they  are  equally  siucoptiblo  of  another 
meaning,  which,  on  other  grouoda,  is  a  more  probable  ono.  The  second 
rule  appear*  lo  mo  like  the  proceeding  of  a  man  who,  wanting  to 
search  for  sometliing  in  a  room,  insisLs  on  darkening  one  of  the 
irindowB.  Even  those  who  believe  the  utteraoo«0  of  the  Church  to  be 
inspired  may  consider  (hut  as  ahe  Hjteuka  through  the  inatnununtolity 
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rc-ftrnipft ;  and  pnrwHia  who  miglit  otlifrwido  have  «pTf*>d  with 
in  pjiri,  if  not  lUtogethor,  may  bo  dtnrtled  whrn  tlipy  find  what 
requires  them  to  atstnne.    At  the  same  time,  tlifire  can  be  no  doal 
that  hiH  rulf^s  throw  lij;ht  on  the  mode  of  esegesifi  niioptpfl,  not  oolir 
in  hie  ovn  wr>rk,  but  in  other  worka  of  the  class,  Uiosr,  for  instance, 
noticed  in  my  two  preriom  articles.    Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  thAt 
the  aupporterfi  of"  Ciitholio  interprcliitioii  "  should  find  itnrooesarr  to 
nuiku  fortain  postulates,  when  wo  considL-r  the  jin'mil /inrifi  difficultiea 
with  which  Uiey  have  to  deal.     They  hare  to  deal  witi  a   I-itnrgy 
which,  ortgiiially  more  or  Ii-as  CalhoJic,  underwent  a  most  wnrchlnj 
and  thorough  rcviiiion  in  n  I'rotwtunt  wmu.-  in  llio'^,  and  in  npitf 
alight  modifications  under  Elizobclb,  and  more  cstcuiiiTC  onca  und< 
Charles  the  Second,  still  remains  in  the  balk  m  Edward's  rcTis 
loft  it :    they  hare    to  deal   with    articles  which    were  originall] 
framtd  by  the  first  rcriwrx  of  the  Liturgy,  and  though  chnuped  in 
Tsn'oiw  rettpcct*.  do  not  on  the  whole-  grratly  differ  from  iho  forms  ia; 
which  they  first  appeared ;  while  the  third  anthoritalivc  documtfiit,. 
tho  Catechiam,  whatever  ita  controreraiol  significance,  in  too  abort 
and  eimpk  to  bo  pleaded  in  decision  of  the  more  complicated  miitt^ri 
of  dispute.    Surely,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Cobb*8  theory  labour* 
under  serious  drawbacks,  eren  as   tendered  to  those  who  mar  bo 
willing  to  adopt  it.     A  Ohureh  speaking  definiloly  and  arlii'ulnlely 
by  inspiration  is  an  intelligible  cnnception  ;  but  what  Br«>  we  to  8«j 
of  the  inspiration  of  a  Church  whose  moaning  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
Ihe  ordinary  tenor  of  her  utterances,  but  In  ineidental  nnd.  to  all 
appearance,  comparatively  unimportant  exprcsMoni;,  "verbal   provi* 
dences,"  as  Hr.  Cobb  calls  thcra,  which,  uimoticed  at  the  time,  revool 
their  eignificani'v  nIVerwards  to  minds  prepared  to  reeeive  it  P     Th« 
Church  of  Home  iieL>4]s  no  such  allitwajiee:  her  utterances  are  clear] 
and  explicit ;  mid  those  who  eonsidor  it  the  office  of  thi*  Church  to'l 
niulcu  thut  clear  which  >St;ripturo  learca  orabiguoas  n-ill  have  Uttl«' 
doubt   which   of  the  two  tcanhora  better  fulfils  the  funclions  of  an! 
inspired  interpreter. 

And  now  I  will  notice,  as  I  promised,  two  or  three  other  points  in  \ 
Mr.  Cobb'ii  work,  including  some  rumarks   whioli  ho  ha>i  made  on 
pawagcs   iij.  my   former  articles.      I    sliall  treat   them    somewhat 
discuraively,  taking  them  in   the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  hia 
book.     At  the  same  lime,  as  iny  object  ia  uot  so  much  to  engage  in] 
controvcnty  with  Sir.  Cobb.  a»  to  ttvall  myself  of  tho  present  oppor>| 
tnnity  to  supplL-ment  my  proWous  observations  on  the  EuchariatioJ 
formulariea  of    tho  Church,  J  shall  not  advert  to  crery  ploe«  in.* 
which  he  hua  done  me  tho  honour  to  refer  to  thoM  ob^orvntiona^ 
DiHcusnion  on  small  mattei-s  has  something  of  a  personal  air,  and 
where  the  argument  is  substantially  unaSected,  I  am  well  cxoitout 
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tliat  any  rondor  who  may  have  road  ray  original  remaTlis  and 
Mr.  Cobb's  Btrirtnres  on  them  slionltl  jndge  between  ns,  irithout 
ftirthcr  litigation.  I  will  only  add,  that  1  have  rca«on  to  thank 
Mr.  Cobb  for  the  nnifortn  courtesy  and  kindness  of  hta  tone  nlien- 
evcr  he  hns  occaaion  to  ^peak  of  me. 

Mr.  Cobb  protests  ("  Sequel,"  pp.  I47(  148)  af^inst  "  a])poa]ui^  to 
the  volumys  of  ihe  Parker ScKiety"  iu  order  to  uscertain  the  meaning 
of  the  Prayer-Book  as  inadmissible  even  on  his  oppouenU'  own 
grounds;  Ibt-  fact  being  tliat  we  rocoivo  our  Prayer-Uook,  not  from 
the  Beformcra  of  looQ,  but  from  the  rcviscra  of  lOCJ'ii.  Hero 
I  must  t-cmiad  him  of  his  own  wordfl  a  few  pages  bauk  Cp.  126}, 
that  what  wc  aro  CMiccrnod  to  know  is  Dot  what  the  formularies 
were  mttint  to  mean,  but  what,  a«  a  matter  of  fnot,  they  do  mean. 
It  is  not  bpcftiige  the  rovisew  of  1563  were  strongly  Protestant  that 
I  read  the  Liturgy  in  a  Protestant  acurto,  but  because  they  made,  as  I 
Mtid  jii4t  now.  a  mostt  thorough  and  searching  revision,  weeding  out 
expro^ons  in<licativc  of  the  older  belief,  and  retaining  only  such 
as  could  be  naturally  construed  in  the  newer  8cu!>c,  altering  the 
meaning  nf  a  prayer  tomctimeD  by  verbal  ebangeii,  at  other  times 
by  placing  thn  prayer  itself  at  o  difinrent  {mrt  of  the  eervic4>,  and 
altogether  employing  the  old  material-^  (>o  as  to  produce  a  new 
result.  !S<i  far  a»  the  revision  of  1()62  let^  its  mark  on  the  Liturgy, 
ao  fur  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  it*  results  ftl  tlieir  proper  excgeticul 
value,  and,  iu  estimating  that  value,  to  bear  in  mind  the  opiuioms  of 
the  revisers.  But  I  cannot  admit  Mr.Cobb'a  <ri/  hMtinem  argument, 
that,  "  of  eourse,  when  they  "  (the  Caroline  revisers)  "  had  tlie  full 
power  of  revising  put  into  their  hands,  they  would  not  have  left  any 
portion  unrovised  which  mih'tated  against  their  own  particular 
«ew3."  In  the  Brat  place,  (ho  "of  course"  does  not  follow  even  as 
u  mulkT  of  probability.  The  OaroUno  rcviaers  were  not  like  those 
of  King  Kdward's  time,  anxious  before  all  tltlnga  to  perfect  a 
chongo  which  they  had  therasolvea  begun.  The  party  to  which 
thoy  belonged  had  for  yeara  supported  tho  Liturgj-  against  innovators 
m  R  smtlsfactory  elundard  of  doctrine,  and  thoy  were  in  consequence, 
even  in  their  o»n  interest,  likely  to  content  themselves  with  the 
Tory  minimum  of  alteration.  Dut  In  tlio  second  place,  the  (jue^tion 
10,  as  I  have  said,  not  what  thoy  went  likely  to  have  done,  but  what 
they  actually  did.  I  am  far  from  sayiug  that  they  did  nothing; 
hut  I  s.-ty  that  what  they  did,  apprai«;d  at  it«  utmost,  is  mere  dual 
in  the  baluuee  aa  compared  with  what  was  done  in  Vj^'Z.  The  &ct 
that  being,  as  they  wore,  not  strictly  in  sympithy  with  the 
Edwardian  revisers,  Ihey  allowed  tlio  greater  part  of  their  predo- 
ceesora'  work  to  remain  unaltered,  is  of  importnnco  with  regard  to 
tlic  quention  of  the  diversities  of  opinion  which  ore  to  be  admitted 
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among  t1io.sc  wlio  receive  tbo  foimularies :  it  is  of  no  importance 
with  regard  to  llic  qiicstiou  of  the  uaturul  meaning  of  the  formulariei 
thomsclvos. 

I  puss  on  to  one  or  two  points  iu  tlie  Communion  Office,  dfrelt  on 
by  Mr.  Cobh,  and  not  noticed  in  my  pre^-ioua  papers.  He  relics,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  certain  acts  iu  tlic  scrvico  as  proving  an 
Objective  Presence ;  but  I  shall  not  follow  him  there,  not  becaiue 
I  think  his  view  conclusive,  Ijut  because  it  would  lead  me  away  from 
my  purpose  in  these  papers,  whieli  is  8im]ily  to  estimate  tlie  signi- 
ticance  of  huiguago  according  to  tlio  principles  of  interpretation 
with  which  yours  of  practice  have  mode  me  familiar. 

Ifo  argument,  it  sci>ms  to  me,  can  bo  based  on  the  words  of  the 
first  exhortation.  The  antecedent  to  "which,"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thinl,  in  sense,  is  doubtle.ss  "that  holy  sacrament,"  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  fornt  of  154!),  where  tho  noun  is  repeated  ynih.  the 
rehitive,  and  pnihuhly  in  that  of  Xb't'i,  though  there  the  sentence  is 
a  little  embarrassed.  Dut  this  proves  nothing  about  the  doctrine 
of  reception.  The  "  holy  sacrament "  is  regarded  as  a  whole :  •  what 
parts  of  it  are  received  by  the  worthy  and  unworthy  receiTers 
respectively  is  a  further  question.  The  words  do  not  rule  the 
doctrine,  but  are  ruled  by  it.  The  same  applies  to  all  the  other 
expressions  iu  the  exhortation  Miiich  Sir,  Cobb  tries  to  force  into 
his  service.  They  do  not  contemplate  tho  distinction  between 
"  signum,"  "  vis,"  and  "  virtus :  "  they  simply  regard  the  reception 
of  tho  consecrated  elements  as  having  a  good  or  evil  effect  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  receiver.  To  say  that  the  framers  of  1549, 
or  the  revisers  of  1->;j2,  or  the  revisers  of  1C62  used  the  words  in 
this  or  that  sense  because  they  took  this  or  that  view  of  an  ulterior 
question  which  the  words  may  be  said  implicitly  to  involve,  is  to 
employ  misleading  language.  The  expressions  in  the  third  exhorta- 
tion are  precisely  in  the  same  category,  as  are  the  words  to  which 
Mr.  Cobb  appeals  in  the  first  post-communion  prayer.f 

•  Kot  as  a.  wliole  including  its  purla,  which  would  be  Mr.  Cobb'e  viow,  but  an  K  vhole 
im'spectivc  of  ita  [mris. 

t  Mr.  Cuhh  liojios  that  tho-ip  who  iiprot;  ■with  mo  thtit  the  removal  of  tho  worda  "in 
thcwc.  holy  injftcrii.'t',"  in  Iho  I'i'aycr  of  Hiiratilo  Aoc<\s»,  by  the  rL'viscrs  of  1662,  icmoved 
tho  doctrine'  of  Ihi!  OUjeetivi-  rtiisC'nei',  will  eonsisU'Titly  attribute  tho  mme  meaning 
to  tlie  words  "  holy  myrjtcTy  "  in  tho  first  oxhtirliition,  as  it  now  Btnnda.  I  «in  qnita 
ready  to  pvi'  Ihc  vordH  tin:  Mini'  8r>n^e  iu  holli  jilacea.  Itut  I  do  not  thinlc  Mr.  Cobb 
follows  niy  iir^unn'nt.  ITio  I'myer  of  l-'ilO  biivh,  "  Onint  us  bo  to  cat,  &C.,  in  tbodc  holy 
myirterioH.''  IritoiiirMiuK  Ihi-sc  worda  by  the  belief  of  the  framera  in  1649, 1  had  no 
doubt  thnt  '*  xu  "  w.xs  lueiinl  t(j  be  emphiitie.  Hiid  the  ro^-i(lo^  of  1663  left  tho  irai^ 
untouehod,  1  should  liave  eon  tended  (ns,  underaiuisapprehcnwon,  I  did  in  my  fint  ortada) 
that  tho  words  would  he  most  natunilly  understood  in  theirori^nal  ifcnw.  Bat  thcy  altered 
fhcm,  and  I  Beemed  to  boc  n  runson  for  the  alterntion,  i-ir,. ,  to  leore  tho  qnestion  of  reception 
more  open.     By  tho  removal  of  tho  words  "  in  Iheso  holy  mysteriia,"  the  mad  **  to,"  tm 
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As  to  Iho  word  "duly,"  in  the  second  poat-communion  prayer,  I 
haro  r?mark«d  in  my  not«  in  the  numbor  of  this  Jiopuw  for  last 
April,  tKat  ib)  aenao  is  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  the  present  farm  with 
that  of  1349.  It  i«  irtraugu  tlial  Mr.  Cobb,  in  arguing  about  this 
word,  should  annutt  iha.1  the  two  forms  are  "  ahnoat  verbatim  the 
Mme."  The  difference  cat«iida  only  to  a  fuw  words ;  but  thoeo  words 
Lappon  to  involve  this  precise  point. 

Mr.  Cobb,  aflcr  mentioning  my  review  of  Bishop  Forbee  on  tto 
Articles  in  terms  which  call  for  my  boot  ncknowlcdguicnts,  takes 
excrptinn  to  my  endorspmcnt  of  ono  or  two  of  Mr.  Sedloy  Taylor's 
arguments  against  himself.  I  had  said  that  Mr.  Taylor  "  shows  that 
Ci^Iiop  Geate  himself "  (the  supposed  author  of  Article  XXVII.  in 
its  preaent  form),  "while  recognising  the  distinction  between  sab- 
atiuioe  and  accidents,  brings  the  very  same  objection  against  trannub- 
stantiation  as  is  brought  in  the  Article,  that  it  *  OTcrthrowoth  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament*"  {CoHt^'npumrif  lifrific,  vol.  viii.  p.  363).  Jtr. 
Cobb  is  '*  afraid  that  neither  "Mr.  Taylor  nor  tho  Professor  can  hare 
read  the  quotation  from  Qoste  with  very  great  attention,  otherwise 
they  wotdd  hare  »een  that  he  rai.<ie»  this  objection  in  the  pnxusu  form 
and  sense  in  which  it  has  prcHentnl  it»elf>  both  to  Itiiihop  I'orbes  and 
to"  Mr.  Cobb  himeolf  ("Sequel,"  pp.  US-S,  foU.).  Ho  refora  to  his  former 
work  as  showing  that  ho  understood  the  objoction  to  moon  that  by 
trausubfitiuitiation  the  bread  and  wine  would  bo  deprived  of  their 
nulritire  qualiUea ;  and  quotes  Mr.  Taylor's  own  oxtroct  from  Gosto 
to  prove  that  this  vaa  Geelo'ii  idenljoal  objocliou.  Ho  thrai  argues 
that  such  an  objcctiuu  does  not  op^dy  to  tranaubiitautiution  in  ile 
true  Boman  sense,  and  finally  urgt-s  m  conclusive  tho  fact  that  the 
Catechism  of  the  Cuuncil  of  Trent  cspresely  doolaroB  that  tbu  nutri- 
tive properties  remain  after  the  obsngo  of  substauoc. 

At  the  rijk  of  being  tediooa,  I  will  tranKribo  Mr.  Taylor's  extract 
irom  Goste,  o^pceiatly  as  Mr.  Cobb  hoa  not  given  it  quite  f»  e-jrtntm. 
I  entirely  agree  with  him  that  it  requires  to  be  read  carefully,  but 
I  am  not  so  certain  that  tbo  careless  reading  has  been  all  on  ono 
aide : — 

"The  brend  and  wine  are  luuiratnrnts  of  Christ'^  body  and  blood, 
ordained   of  ilim.  porposely   to  instniol   oar  sensM   oatwardly   what   is 


it  uppetuud  tv  tart,  twcuio  uncaiphatic  But  the  voni*  **  ia  Umm  holy  mjitanCB  "  dill 
not  in  UuTiDKilvM  'aR\\y  tbn  dnctrino  of  aa  Objwtif  e  VttWAt*^  though  in  ciiiiii«rtiaa 
with  "  M  to  ut,"  fte^  UtftT  did  m.  It  wu  in  thn  Mrauction  of  *U  tb«  wordJL  m 
SotATjirotod  by  Um  Wiaf  of  lfi49,  Utkt  tho  menaatt  icadcd.  In  thcDuol^-M,  "  Umm  hAljr 
iB;at<iriea  "  idmb  IIm  asno  tUng  ■•  "  Uuk  luljr  Snemaont,"  lu  I  tuve  ufJaUicd  it  ia 
tho  t«rt.  The  aignaimt  it  loinevlnt  complex,  deptodJng  partly  cm  llie  connection  of 
t^  mrdlH  tn  (jiMation,  pnMlj:  on  tlifl  riivumvlwKM of  l&Osad  1552.  but  I  halioro  that 
■B7  oB«  who  will  giTo  his  attdntion  to  it  win  tv  that  (h*  oODelanoa  nm\-«d  at  li  a 
naaoaabU  ooo. 
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wronglit  iownrdly  by  tlio  said  body  and  blood  in  tbo  soul :  for  their  nse  is 
to  doclnrc  to  oiir  oiitwiird  Beiises  assuredly,  tlint  as  tlic  received  bread  and 
wino  nourieli,  Hti'ciii,^licD,  niid  glad  our  budius,  bo  Cliriat's  body  eaten  and 
liis  body  druukcn  accoidiiigly  do  onr  souIh,      How  coalJ  the   bread  and 
i.vme  Horvc  to  liin  purpose,  if  they  were  utterly  devoided  of  their  accustomed 
nature?     Yorily  no  luHtiner  wiso.     For  why?     It  i»  the  alone  substance  of 
bread  imd  wuic,  nod  not  the  colour,  taste,  fuHbion  of  the  Bamo  that  fosteretfa 
and  chcriKhoth  the  body.      Hncniments  (saith  Augustine),  unless  they  hare 
certain  likelihood  with  the  thiuga  uhoruof  they  be  signs,  they  be  no  sacra- 
mcntH  nt  all.     What  Bcniblaiice,  I  beseech  you,  i»  there  betwixt  the  natare- 
less  bread  and  wine  and  Christ's  body  and  blood  ?     Quostionleas,  none  at 
all.     For  the  caid  body  itud  blood,  and  that  after  the  Popish  doctrine,  be 
not  preBcnted  and  osbibitod  at  the  Communion  accidentally,  but  substan- 
tially only.     In  respect  whereof  needs  must  wo  grant,  either  the  consecrate 
bread  and  wine  be  nut  the  sacriinients  (}f  Christ's  body  and  blood,  which  we 
onght  not  to  do,  either  else  the  said  broad  and  wino  retain  still  their  own 
natures,  which  is  grantable  "  (Dugdale's  "  Geete,"  pp.  80,  81,  quoted  by 
Taylor,  pp.  18,  foil.). 

Tlic  first  four  sentences  of  tLis  extract  open  a  question  which  is 
really  fh<-  question  of  Mr.  Cobb's  two  works,  wliether  the  Reformers 
did  lejcct  the  Homau  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Mr.  Cobb 
formerly  tlioiiglit  that,  so  far  from  rejecting  the  doctrine,  they  main- 
tained it :  he  now  thinks  that  though  they  did  not  hold  it,  they  did 
not  reject  it,  the  fact  being  that  they  misunderstood  it,  and  con- 
demned in  its  place  something  which  was  not  it.  The  question  tuznB 
on  the  meiining  to  be  attributed  to  the  term  "  substance"  and  "acci- 
dents," an  used  by  the  two  sets  of  controvorsiulists  respectively.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  contended  that,  as  the  Reformers  could  be  shown  to  hare 
reco<;niscd  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  they  rejected  the 
Roman  doctrine,  knowing  what  it  was ;  and  I,  in  a  sort  of  ohiter 
dicfiim  in  my  former  article,  endoi^ed  his  view.  Mr.  Cobb  has 
showu  mc  that  I  was  rash  in  meddling  with  a  matter  not  strictly 
lying  within  the  province  which  I  bad  selected  for  myself;  and  I 
feel  that  I  had  better  leave  it  to  Mr.  Taylor,  or  to  any  one  whose 
acquirements  and  opportunities  lead  him  to  the  investigation.  I 
had  written  a  few  sentences,  expressing  what  appeared  to  me  the  state 
of  the  case  uftt;r  conhidering  the  passages  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Cobb  in  support  of  his  altered  view.  ]iut  I  uin  now  satisfied  (and 
any  one  who  will  look  iit  Father  Harper's  "  Kssay  on  Transubstantia- 
tiou,"  in  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey,*  i\-ill  }iave  little  difficulty  in  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion),  that  the  question  is  ono  where  guessca,  sur- 
mises, or  any  other  form  of  superficial  treatment  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  Tlie  scholastic  doctrine  of  trausiibstanliution  is  not  one  to 
bo  disposed  of  by  a  few  words  about  substance  and  accident :  it  ia 
the  outgrowth  of  habits  of  thought  with  which  ordinary  writers  and 
readers  are  quite  uufamiUav  ;  and  to  determine  how  far  it  was  dia- 
•  "  Feaco  through  thr  TruUi,"  (LonUwi,  18C6,)  pp.  129,  foil. 
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tinctly  apprehended  by  (lie  Kcfornmra  wlio  profeasod  to  reject  it,  is 
u  work,  not  fur  u  popular  treatise,  but  for  a  profound  pbilosopfajcal 
and  htrtorical  in<jiilrc.  Pending  this,  we  mast  be  content  to  diBCUSS 
whcthoFi  apart  from  ibo  qut^stion  wlint  iho  Koiuna  ductriiie  it  in 
!t«elf,  the  consoquoncps  deducod  from  it  aro  not  incoiisislent  with  tht> 
AngliciiQ  furiuularic-s,  and,  notably,  ArticloXXIX. ;  and  uu  that  [xiiiit 
I  SCO  uo  reason  to  alt«r  my  former  opiniun.  Heuntimi-,  I  Iwg  tho 
reader's  attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  extroct  from  Gf»tt.%  to 
which  Mr.  Cobb  only  casually  adverts. 

St.  Augustine,  wiys  Goate,  lays  it  down  that  to  constitute  a  sncro- 
mont  thoro  must  bo  a  reeembhincn  between  the  sign  nnd  tho  thing 
signified.  But  thin  in  not  the  eiiM>  with  the  riuchnrint,  if  the  Roman 
doctrioe  is  true.  The  hotly  and  blood,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
take  the  place  of  the  Buh«tance  of  the  elements ;  tho  body  and  blood 
lose  their  nccidonte,  the  bread  and  wine  their  .•^uhstanco :  thus  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signiiicd  hare  no  common  point,  but  are  mutually 
exclueiTe.  I  say  nothing  of  tho  value  of  this  as  a  criticism  of  tho 
ductrine,  but  it  is  obviuuM  that  its  force  does  not  depend  on  the  aense 
given  to  aubHtance  and.  accidento  rMpeotively.  All  that  has  to  be 
granted  is  that  what  is  not  subatojicc  is  accident,  and  what  is  not 
accident  is  Bubstance.  Gcsto'it  accident  m:iy  he  Iho  Roman  substance, 
and  Gf^tc's  sub^tiLncc  tbo  Roman  accident  ;  but  tliu  urgumeut,  nuch 
&A  it  ifl,  T«inaiD6  unimpnirod.  And  this,  bo  it  romombcrcd,  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  important  part  of  tho  extract  for  our  present  purpow. 
In  the  former  port  Geete  may  intend  to  arguothat  tran<)ubstantiatioa 
overthrows  the  nature  of  a  aacrament,  but  be  does  not  say  so  in.  so 
many  words  ;  hero  it  is  the  proposition  which  he  attempts  ibruially 
to  prove, 

I  now  conclude  this  somewhat  desuUoiy  paper.  It  is  not  really  a 
nrriew  of  Mr.  Cobb's  book ;  it  U  simply  the  third  chapter  of  ti  dis- 
etWlion,  thcfint  two  of  which  have  been  already  given  to  tho  puhliv, 
togothcr  with  a  few  addenda  ei  corrigetida. 

John  Oohuhgtox. 
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I.— mSTORIOAL  AND  BIOGIUPHICAL. 

Lim  <if  the  TwtoT  /VtncMW*.  indndiiig  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  htr  Sidtrt,     By 
AoiTES  Stkickland,  Author  of  "  l^vivof  tbe  Qumus  of  Bagland."  London : 

TITE  ^l«(Uy  vtilcome  another  contribution  of  Mim  BtricVIamrs  ehidtm  in  tor 
IT  siieciij  line  of  royal  biography.  Uerh<iroineB  now  are  Mary,  Uiajouugekb 
BXator  of  liuarv  VIII-  and  the  unly  Tudor  of  them  nil.  etriotlj  opeaklDg  :  nor 
de^wcndunts — franccft  nnd  Eleanor  Brandon,  ixac,  Knthonno,  ana  MnryOroy, 
anil  IfoTgRrct  CliffonJ,  whu  oro  Bnaclons,  drtijt.  niid  Oliflbrd,  but  nul  Tiidnra : 
and  Atabellu  Btuart.  vrliu  ia  a  Stiiart  must  ccrtainlj-.  Be  Uioir  fairiily  itauiM 
bawcTor  wliat  Iliey  iriU.  they  may  bo  conTenioiilly  erouped  ondei'  (he  conven- 
tional dcsigimtion  of 'Tudor  Princesses,"— except  tho  Lady  Arabella,  ■who  we 
tlu'nk  ha.f  no  right  to  bo  omontr  thorn.  Tho  in[«rust  of  (iiich  a  Miioa  of  bio- 
]rra[thi(.-a  \a\i.e\  vxer  \\n  luMn  in  llir  pcrnuital  I'liurartt-TB  a^  tjivir  mbjccbi  tliiin  in 
tne  positicin  which  they  occupied.  Wilh  Uie  oxi-'-uplion  of  Lady  Jauw  Oiwy.  who 
ia  tfa«  gom  of  the  Eot,  we  ahould  cot  caro  lo  know  much  of  any  of  them  had  they 
bora  only  damsels  of  middio  rnnk ;  at  Iciut  we  ahoiUd  not  caro  to  know  the 
ihinn  that  niono  wu  do  kni)w  nf  those  'PrincoaaoB.  how  they  were  courted  and 
married,  how  thi"y  ilrt-wred  and  b<ire  fhiblnMi,  hnw  Ihey  died  and  wens  biirii'd. 
But  their  poailion  inakus  all  thadifTerence:  w«  like  tu^et  those  littloreTelalioua 
of  coort  life  in  tho  Tarioua  generations  of  our  soTpreigne  and  se«  how  young 
Indies  so  nF<ar  to  tho  royal  stock  fniod  in  their  llfu'«  fortune.  Tho  very  pocoUaf 
naturo  of  tho  cniwn  lincngo  oftor  the  reipu  of  Henry  VII.  and  until  iho  aoooa- 
eirin  uf  Die  Htimrl.  IIouMt,  vilh  all  thn  KufftrinK  reouUections  of  Ui«  Whitu  and 
Bod  ItoaeB,  adds  considerable  itj|ore»t  to  Ibe  IVinceaaes  of  this  roriod.  As  wb 
(Clanco  orer  the  various  matrimonial  unions  of  this  protractod  and  anxious  cHms 
in  thu  mtxct^on,  aothing  is  moro  sinking  lltnu  tho  long  abeyance  of  foreign 
aUiances,  which  had  ouoe  hevix  eo  nunivnmn  iiiid  wirrv  to  hii  «i>  ngiLin.  And 
then  how  .jealously  the  rvigniug  soToreiKii"  evrd  the  heort  afTiiim  of  the  trilio  uf 
young  giriw  that  stood  round  tho  aicps  of  ilieir  throne  :  how  tmRerly  Iho  sona 
of  tho  nubility  sought  the  timid  creaturos.  who  saw  nothing  but  Iho  Ti>wer 
before  them  thn  nHiinont  it  was  reronlcd  that  thoy  Itnd  dmod  to  wod  for  lovo ! 
No  leas  than  four  itf  Ihoae  royal  buda  iu  llje  preatint  volume  n^prar  Wforo  us 
in  the  agitated  rmncs  of  the  secret -chsmber,  tlio  slranj;*!  prmst,  tho  hurried 
nuptiala,  the  ntoli^n  intciTiews.  tho  lifc'long  porMxiuttous.  tho  tilnr  faatenioK  OD 
oSepring,  whidi  an  tho  foundations  of  half  tho  romaace  of  real  or  fiction  lini* 
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MiM  StrioUcnd'a  niuneroiu  adminma  irill  gladlf  mooidinui;  hor  throngfa  Oi« 
eh»pt«n  of  her  Tu<lAr  lr*rinc4«w«,  vhon  th^v  vili  ro^vvgnian  th<t  w«ll-rnotni 
ehtt7»ctoristic8  of  h*r  rtylft  ami  MtntuiMnt:  ttiuv  vill  not  find  Lor  grow  it  in 
»7iBp«UL]r  will>  Um  Puritant  and  tliA  "  Gcsenui  S«ct " — tkooKb  bcr  drt.w)ng  of 
•WMt  Jftno  Oror,  vboM  heart  and  p«a  were  nil  for  tfa«  RMonaatian,  ui  nu 
DTidutt  Labour  ot  lor« :  no^  raust  thoy  expect  h«r  tn  bo  any  auvre  dASKUd  with 
glorious  QuMtt  Bmi  t))iut  it  ha<t  ovor  bMrn  b«r  vont  to  bo.  As  for  oarMlves, 
we  auM  prootod  to  dieebarf^  otir  dutiM  lu  crilieu ;  and  ax  va  liaro  nhundanldj 
testified  our  eooM  of  tKe  genetal  nMhts  of  the  work,  aeauring  tho  ableltuthoreM 
of  oor  tbioikfl  for  tlie  eoUection  of  tn  mnnj-  valiublo  hwtorical  mat«riaU  of  per- 
nanent  iuter^,  v«  am  satv  wo  nhull  not  hurt  )i«r  if  we  eodcttTour  to  point  out 
ft  few  details,  obaerved  only  oil  cla«>^  cxnntinniion  and  not  at  all  affectiDg  tlio 
j>o|iiLi»r  aitd  g«n«ial  poruMil  of  tho  work,  whemiD  wo  tbi&k  idte  might  ii&proTe 
ihi  ruluo  in  mbMiinent  «diticns, 

mie  autboreaa  i»  not  particular  etMmjtb  witfa  ber  datee  and  calmlalions.  The 
Frincces  Mary  Tudor,  vho  wob  bom  H!W,  cauld  not  havo  b««n  "  oi^ht  yaara 
younger'*  (p.  1)  than  her  brother  IlonryVIII.  (bom,  nocording  \f>  Spood, 
Jnnv  B!>,  1491).  Farther:  when  tb«  Fleniiab  proxi^H  vidtMl  flimi^- YIl.  for 
the  aSiandne  of  th«  PrimwM,  vhich  ivwiirred,  says  the  authercas,  six  month* 
biiC>re  Deo.  l',  IMWt,  the  yoiing  bridn  "  had  not  seen  bw  tir«lflli  birthday" 
(p.  4),  She  ma  jnat  about' ton.  One*  itior<* :  Prince  Chnrlmi  of  C»«lilo  was  not 
*'  Emperor  "  (p.  10)  when  the  PriniNM«  Mn  ry  wa*  *'  eapouned  to  I.ouiji  XII. ;  '* 
for  liiie  eapoiuol  liook  plooe  in  1^14,  and  Louia  died  ian.  1, 131^,  Chorlfti  not 
beiof^  elected  Enperor  till  June  38,  U19,  when  Uaty  had  been  four  year« 
married  to  lie  Duke  of  SuJlblk.  In  lli«  mmo  p«r«gnph  wo  read  that  Mary 
bad  been  betrothed  to  Cbarlos  "riiim  ISW,"  wheroaa  taa  prerioua  narrative 
bad  placttd  it  with  fiill  details  in  ^MS.  The  death  of  Eatherina  Grey  i^  giron 
Jan.  27  twioo  in  the  t«xt  [pp.  2£S,  2!t'i),  but  in  the  moaumental  inacripUon  it 
is  "January  xzii"  [p.  3o9}.  At  p.  l^iO  Mary  Orey  is  stated  to  bare  boea 
bom  in  1A45,  vbila  at  p.  Vli  in  tlin  namtivo  of  an  occurrence  en  Not.  31, 
laX  we  rend  "IjuIj  Mary  was  an  infant  of  four  years  eld."  We  are  cou- 
ttrained  to  aay  that  this  instorical  anthmetio  is  aomowhat  of  a  looae  order  in  eo 
pinctiKid  a  writer  as  Miss  StrieUand. 

Affuia,  in  tli«  Ufa  of  l.ndy  Jane  <?rt>y  there  ore  iancouraciiOB  of  auother  lund, 
moMiy  within  tho  eorapnas  of  two  nngcit  [liri,  117).  The  letters  quoted  aa 
trvax  the  "  Zurich  letter*"  puhlithed  by  thii  Porkar  Society  are  not  from  tho 
two  Toliunu  BO  entitled,  but  (Vom  oiberii  Tefcrriue  to  an  earlier  period  bearin|f 
the  title  "Original  Letters."  Miss  HtriokUna  gives  n'>w  and  then  short 
•et)tanc«a  within  iuvcTtcd  commas  nnrporting  to  be  extr»ot«  &om  Iboee,  wluch 
are  in  €aet  not  extracts  veibAtim  t>iit'  only  the  generni  tenor,  there  being  ob 
moh  ooensioBs  no  noe«Mity  for  long  quotations.  This  is  otrfectioaBble  always, 
and  eepMially  so  vbea  the  tenor  has  been  mistakon  and  misreproMntcd,  fvt  it 
makes  the  doonmeatary  authority  impoDsible  for  one's  own  error.  Thus  at 
p.  117  Lady  Jane  Orey  is  repremnted  as  inteodiug  to  write  to  tho  ^^wim 
itofonnor  Bui  linger  "in  G^1'^k,"  and  as  fulfilling  the  in(«iitio)i  accordingly. 
But  ithe  did  not  any  she  would  writii  in  Greek,  and  Rhe  wrote  iu  [^tin.  !Ili«t« 
was  "    ■  '    '  "   ■  ■      ■■"'••  .  «    -     . 

"Ulmis."  Tbo  student  in  tact  almiys  "ignod  hinwolJ  "  John  ab  Uliuis  "  and  not 
IJlmarat  all.  ttwu  not  h4  but  H.i  »oii  and  hi«  deacendsnte  that  to(^  tlie 
nnmc  f-f  Utmor,  and  when  this  miuio  was  latinised,  "  Ulniis"  waa  not  tLe 
wiirH  uae.!.  but  "  Uimeru»"  aud  "  Ulmius."  Tlvo  letttra  of  young  Kb  Ulmis 
to  liis  fnends  abroad  are  of  exceeding  value  in  thn  bioKraphy  of  Lady  Jong 
Groy.  fi>r  as  he  was  constantly  at  tbo  houM  on  a  viait  to  bet  father  ht«  iMtioa 
yUl  Teferenoee  to  her  ore  \*rv  eopioos  and  highly  interesting,  for  wbi^  Mjf  \ 
BUHekland  ought  to  be,  and  aoubtless  is,  very  mash  ebligcd.  ffliio  ebould  aob' 
thor-'fore  hiivc  taken  away  his  chHra«ter  by  eayiug,  without  a  particle  of 
eridrDOA,  that  he  wm  "  anxious  to  rciwy  solid  bivnefils  by  the  oh«ap  rvmunem- 
tion  of  oomplimentory  dedioationit "  (p.  Ill>].  This  most  have  bo«u  nu  tna^ 
dents]  blot  from  the  pea,  atvd  we  b«g  Wre  to  rcooanuwl  the  pen-knir«.  l!li«  , 
youth  next  gets  a  np  on  the  knueuee— we  beg  pardoo,  •  plnyful  tap  frem  « 
las.    Wishing  to  tnpreas  tb*  great  Swiss  Doctor  whom  tw  wa?  writing  ts  wilL. 
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an  ddequ&te  idm  of  Uin  oxalted  rauk  of  Lodj-  Juiq  and  W  flftlb«r  Ui«  M»jqitij 
he  atalM  that  h»  «&■  "  descuodeil  from  the  rayul  fumily,"  at  whioli  vi>r<la  ira 
IlUturian  stops  the  ijuotation  tf>  tbronr  m  t'roin  li*iroim  pini^"  a  grpat  mwtaktt." 
"W*<tll  ni  anv  nilw  ihw  Hsniy  Omy  MitrQiiiii  (fT Dut-Mt  woatha  greftt-|tran''"~  "^ 
Eli»>fi(<lii  ^\'iiuilnll«  lij  bar  &nl  marriage  aud  before  abe  nuunried  IMwi 
aud  bocaufi  ()uii«ti.  Thia  might  porbuiw  joatify  sach  ■  @«]<>ml  expt 
M_"deKended  trom  the  ropu  ftinily.'  Ilat  tlua  in  iiol  nil:  this  QaMa] 
Elixabeth's  Hon,  Bir  Thomaa  Oray  thp  lirot  Ikjiirciuio  of  TJimt't  uuil  llin  Tu 
of  the  Imfmamad  the  daaghter  of  Edward  IV.  a  untf.v  Auu  and  h'urfuta 
Dukfl  of  Es<w:  trhich  uuion  it  in  prenuned  carried  the  l>lood  of  the 
Ilnnta^neta  iiito  the  T«ii»  of  the  Doneta. 

Notwitbalandinp  these  retoiirhs  we  b«c  oooe  mora  to  mmaro  thm  taloDtad 
ftathorra*  that  ve  hare  a  hiich  opinion  of  hor  UlMun  and  hattt  penieed 
^Tolimio  witli  miirli  pliMnura  und  citii  ajifitl^'  reoouunend  it  to  our  reudora.     I 
criticintnn  unlj  abim-  that  the  doao  hiBtoncol  it^quirer  muat  not  relf  Abaolutaly 
on  b«r  aulhui-ity,  hut  taM  everTtbing  before  adopting  it.  C.  U. 

Intaad  in  lBfi8.  Iht  n<iUU-Ji*lii/or  EitgiiA  farti,  Ulri/-;  iUOri'i-antn,  /imJ  «•. 
Fidilioii* ;  Ft'infli't,  JJvrliw  m>  Mi*chitt\,u».  Mv  O^tuLD  Prr}'Xi]liAi'»:r, ' 
S^.,  on'>  of  t>io  ^Eavf^irji  in  Chanoeir  in  Ireland.  Second  KfUtitm,  B*- 
riaod,  vilh  Notvv,  Kaplanatory  aw)  Corrobomtire.  Mid  au  Additioool. 
ChapUf.    London :  Loapinaiu.     Dublin :  M'Glashau.    IftCS. 

Tint  motto  of  Uiia  work,  ^»v\ptr  *yo  auiiilor  tanttm  t  suflti^euUy  dnel_ ,  _ 
the  qniet  oflldal  man  dra|rged  fortii  into  print  by  an  unusual  occ4i«ioii;  ahowtn;; 
that  thnm  is  the  kaonest  inUreot  aliro,  nuij  thu  ino«t  vigomu*  nbililj^  to  gin  it 
axpravricm,  iti  many  an  ouo  vhoni  notbiii;  but  u  jMntantoua  criius  vill  mora  to 
wnte.     Ujutcr  Pil^bbon  ddclar«a  that  it  is  his  ainglo  puriKksw — 

"To  •lellnuitc  foilhfully  tbnmsc  of  In'^nnJ,  n»  H-i-a  (Win  a  ix>iiit  of  now  nliirb  fov  turrr 
vrvt  ttood  on  «ho  had  Ihu  will  nud  the  facidly  i>r  duiMvtiQfr  w)ial  lay  brfiRi  them  tno 

fconi  tu<i1iv«K  til  luM  t,"  ftr  ti> piirt-vtl H"  wlii>  him  not  llimJ  sit  nn  coital  in 

Hiroml  (jriiifn  of  life  tan  but   itnpnrl>cfly  know  tlin  virtnM  an^l  th«  viow,  tlu>  tomptr 
and  thoinolivM.of  thu  nu&ycla«MOf  which  ni?iTiliciodcoinniuHltyMPOcn|M)tM*d.*'  (p.«i.f 

Tho  I^and-t  enure,  Kducation,  and  the  ChnTchi  are  his  chief  tunica,  ^a 
Chaucfn,-  iltitics,  bosides  hia  own  position  [«  a  landlord  near  Dublin,  hav"  jtiTcn 
him  nn  intimato  ncquaiataDOO  with  toiitir<.w,  tvnni)tA,  and  lnbcnum>.  lio  bJu 
Ioi>kr'l  vry  cliisoly  iain  the  wiirkiiiv  of  the  Niili'nisl  Roanl,  of  irluch  ho  lakca 
fhi>  lay  viewf  nrwl  rot  the  cluneal,  'ilie  (."hnicU  riuusTiua  ho  ai^^-m-K  not  iso  utuclt 
in  itft  tbcolo;rir.il  aa  iti  its  -social  bcaiTDg  ;  whiui  mokes  ua  feel  hiiw  im|iarlaat 
it  i«  to  hnrp  tho  lay  pon  us  Fiipplomrntury  to  tbo  derical.  Ufa  Xouee  an>  hold 
aofl  d'^r,  but  while  ho  Saltern  noiKt,  lio  worries  none,  on  this  ixciling  subject. 
the  one  that  kfudlcd  the  flro  at  len^ lli  whii-li  trunnniut^d  hitn  fr»:ii  uii  mutitar 
fonfum  to  a  ttriftar.  lie  lonka  upon  Protenljint  oAcciidojicj  iu>t  in  tliu  light  of 
the  hoary  tjTant  of  other  dnp  and  now  a  decrepit  and  withered  ogntm,  but  aa 
the  ohampioQ  of  on  old  lift; -and -death  struggle  who  after  many  mintakL-s  und 
di'jiltirablu  (H'voritios  diil  n.t  iitiy  ratii  piiivn  h«n«'lf  at  bist  to  bo  tho  one  to  eatm- 
blish  tolcnifion  fur  all,  and  make  emry  Rett  in  the  land  ablo  to  tivo  tn  iiombo. 
Of  this  j\seendaDcy.  which  is  in  ttTeetthe  ftiipremacy  of  iibi-riy  for  ull.lhi'i'fanroh 


aflpect  of  thu  c[iii-ftI:i>iiaatheoD)lical.  rHinott-,  and  vLHionnry.  long  gon<i  out  of  dote 
brfore  tlie  spirit  of  the  ago.  Far  otherwise  ;  hero  in  tho  very  CHUlrc  of  Irimh. 
life  be  feds  ibnt  this  ia  a.  matter  of  intonAo  and  ininiediale  praclicul  ouncem* 
mvni,  for  whicU  the  men  of  Irulmid — and  not  of  Iroland  alone— ought  to  tnko 
np  as  at  a  trumpet  call. 

This  line  iif  iirjmmint  evidently  placid  tbo  coiitroT«T»y  in  a  light  not  4ift«n 
takvii :  and  if  Master  Fit;;gibban  can  succeed  in  e.itabliiiluiig  a  conviction  of  itt 
juntice  !□  the  minds  of  those  reQecting  men  who  are  alune  likely  to  tvtiA  eaA 
a  work,  it  may  tin  expected  to  bnTO  Doiiaidcmblo  influeDce  daring  the  present 
year.  The  voluaie  must  haro  attracted  no  small  attention  to  have  reached  m 
aoconil  edition  so  soon  after  it"  fir«t  iMnne,  but  tti>  yul  it  haa  mode  chief  profireaa 
in  Ireland  itntlft  Wo  conclude  with  the  following  SjHMimwi  of  hia  style  aud 
?iewa:— 
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*'  AKm  Cfanivb  bu*  Xmrti  ndoptccl  im  an  abunivu  mune  fnr  njircadnH  a  {yxiliuAt  with 
Kbnt  t*  KMBinod  lo  W  tho  Church  of  the  puople  and  iYm  iiatiru  rhim'h  of  It«luid  ;  aiid 
thi»  inrontnl  nunc  u  ikci!  tn  cry  titiwn  Im  btotu  Ciiiucli.  lliu  iw^callcd  aUw  Cbuidi 
c«nMta,  cxflurivvlT,  of  Uritiiih  nnd  Irish  cUxkj,  nud  omrl}'  nli  luitin'  IriiJi.  Ila 
acknDW Icdgcd  head  i*  tho  Hnfr''**'  eovcroign  i>r  tbe  UuiloJ  Kin(,-dMii :  it«  Htiuil  ia 
cntirtl*  tcfjuhtlinl  bj  thu  Ic^ulura  of  tho  nine  Vmtcd  Kiugduui.  It  ncknonlcrj^cm 
no  RibjMition  tn  any  fansfn  piwcr.  dtil  or  ooclatiiiatJeal :  iU  wi)i<ibi]i  aud  prayets  &nd 
aU  it*  (erpmcmiM  nrv  cundiutmliH  the  Ycmncubv  buieutp'tf  iU  i:<iii]j:rtc*tkiiia.  T« 
tli<nu  rori)rTri(ntionii,  or  to  tlie  Irish  ptoptv.  ibcn)  la  11010111);  ^^nt^vvr  of  ka  ftUm  cho- 
rovUr  wiui  iJbia  Church. 

'"jnui*i>*caUodOhuKh  of  tht^  p««p]|i,«ii  Ifao  (ontnty,  nypuilikilMtba  inncdutjon  nf 
Uw  natjeual  •overdfrn,  nn<l  atkntwIodKOB  u>  tiJ!«ii  potvatntu  lu  it)  hMiB  ;  tta  i.'huivJk 
Mrricc  b  in.  Latin :  iti  diKiulioa  and  QeKmaniu  ure  reaiikted  by  Ita  vlim  hen) ;  bimI 
ila  clftBy  are  appuiaied  by  Ekim,  and ftom  htm  dedve  tWruitlurilY.  Ilidr dbpubw 
are  an  aubjfet  to  hia  dwialan  i  tuul  llai^r  Irafd  to  Barac  toliam  thete  oiauutia  hcani  oaJ 
decided  thti9.  Th«  ivjpilHlion  of  [wuniH'u  for  triua,  of  tadulKVCccti,  of  Iwly  iliyts  cf 
friaU,  iiDil  of  i-rcliviiieliCAl  ii;oi  '•TntniMit.  in  iiU    ill   Uin  liaiidft  of  UJts  nlirm  potriiUito  j  i>n>l 

it  hi  witli  dilhcnllv  iiud  r'.'ltirlnnco  tbat  lbi«  so-called  Churoh  of  ILo  {xoiJo  BubroiU  avvw 
^a  the  iiiunlcipal  Ifivi  and  ntilhcritlrixiif  Ihp  oouiitiy  in  nhlth  it  exiaU;  thru  vxhiUticic 
«i('i>'  iiK-iitiul  nttribulo  of  ftu  tiliuD  Cliuich,  Axaui,  by  UiTeiting  tho  rulu  of  jiutJcr, 
tbt  iiiiRio  oi  alioB,  odloua  Ha  it  la  mmnt  lo  be,  ia  iruuifiiTreil  from  tho  Inatitution  t« 
Tbi<;b  it  profwrly  Itvlouga  to  th*  luttiiit  «*lablii)liiiM.<Dt.  wliicli  ii  ia  oU  napoda  aatUaoJi 
and  haa  sothisff  alion  in  itaonrutitutiao  or  c-ntetioa  "  (p.  204). 

0.  H. 

Tkr  liiiinanrt  of  DurUin^  iaall  Tiion  and  Countrin.  lly  AxUBKW  SlKHrilEITi 
AuChur  fif  •■  Itut  Kktnry  of  thu  JMuita,"  4o.  Ill  'iVo  Volumi*.  LuDilon : 
Chapman  uttd  lUll.     lilQS. 

It  boing  iiuw  a  quurtor  of  a  ovntuir  ninco  tho  Hone  Qaardflproninlnteil  tho 
DVT  Code  of  EEctiiouc  for  geuUotnen  in  Uiu  anny  nnd  tlio  liut  diiol  by  Etigluli- 
man  iu  Tlni^laud  iras  ruugbt,  tbis  famous  iuatitutiun  may  1>o  prutLy  aitfely 
cxliitited  in  itu  jiictoiial  ^.'nrb  aiul  rooivitic  oiia  ;  and  truly  Mr.  Stolsmeitz  bos 
proijut.'cd  thdroby  n  book  fnr  our  young  goallcmen  ns  sonantioDal  na  tho  old 
atom-i«  of  t)m  toikI  tmvi^  iiruvod  fur  ulbor  s'vutli  who  ara  not  KDoUemoD,  1)Ut  a 
bt»)k  iiiui'h  iiKiro  iiiiiin fiit>  mid  ]{.tvt  jirnvw-ativo  in  itn  njiUoiBl  Jjuo  lot  un  hojte. 
Thti  aiiihor  having  candidly  di««Towod  nil  niarima  of  tho  lualol  mid  expoMul 
tho  suphietncB  oi  il«  dcitncc,  proocods  novcrtlielosa  to  drair  out  a  complete 
duolliDg  guido,  vbicb  only  uecus  actual  luuidlitis  of  tho  tool  itMlf  to  rtmroduoe 
tho  ail^b  of  tlie  ipwd  old  QeorRtau  linuM,  Ana  truly  m  cuiuot  vondor  ibat 
tho  poawaaor  of  mich  exienuTe  kiiowled|[0  of  an  ntwolvto  m\-tt«ry  idiouldbu 
imable  to  rooiet  the  tomptotioa  of  amaabg  ua  with  hia  ourioua  lore.  TW  ]iivc« 
ia  osjcjiaiigod  and  biu  ifano  all  ita  irork,  w  wa  may  safely  haiitUo  it  and  peor 

into  it*  rOOMKM. 

Mr.  SteiuiDOtx'a  toIubics  urill  be  nwl  by  ull  as  a  atoro  of  exciting  anecdotes, 
aud  renuDibwed  by  the  thoo^htful  fur  Lhuir  illiwtnitioQS  of  lifo  and  timrn:  all 
aorta  of  ens  and  oastoma  poos  before  ua ;  when  the  prelty  foUawK  dre  w  wonpoo 
middenly  on  one  another  in  the  obeot,  or  retirad  iattanter  trom  the  ball  and  thi 
oluli  una  nottlod  tlii-ir  diflbraocoa  befuro  going  homo,  or  roachod  the  lonely  fiold 
next  iiKindiiK  i>t  I'lirty  duwii  aftor  all  the  ootabliriiod  praliminaiiea  of  outel  and 
"  Moods,"  and  with  the  exacteat  etiqaetto  of  anoh  pioooadinga. 

And  wfaiit  ia  it  ibat  brinK!>  the  opponents  into  tneoa  anitry  aitoatiooa?  Thn 
quanela  aru  all  kuovn  and  may  bo  cliusificd  oa  accurately  aa  the  cauaea  nt 
uettopolitaa  Graa;  and  ao  we  bav«  gambling  duola,  doc  dtwla,  jwdonay, 
miatraaa.  and  aednction  duubt,  meoa-ruiiui  dnoht, ''uHy  duela,  titaraiy  diiela,  and 
pcditLCal  duets.  ITiooe  were  rough  and  aiifixtliuf;  ditya  when  tho  nmJIy  could 
not  quite  count  on  where  tbe  father  or  brother  of  lost  night's  ]>aTty  mi^t  bo  at 
braaUoat-timo :  and  whm  bho  ahooting  f^lloriea  wvro  all  daf  edioiug  tfa« 
cmclu  of  tha  man  of  fiuhiua  and  poliUdanw  kmping  thair  hauda  in.  It  is  per- 
fectly aatouodiug  that  u  mau  of  tho  Duke  of  yTeUington'a  ntunp,  while  hoUling 
the  acalacf  office  and  condncdng  the  ntoat  imjiortaDl  constitutional  mranure 
through  tha  Inperial  LeeiaUturo  na  the  I'rinio  Mtnistor  of  his  King,  should 
have  allowed  hJniaalf  to  i!§:urt>  in  a  piatol  alTair  on  Wimbledon  CoounoD.  We 
think  I^nl  Qaatlaraa^  and  Ur.  Canning's  duallo  waa  not  ao  bad  aa  tbia. 
Mr.  Stoinmotx  iiklced  writes  (toL  ii.  p.  217):— "in  tho  luUer  end  of  $vj>tnnbar, 
when  Iiord  Caatloreagb,  then  Secretary  0/  War,  aeot  a  oballeiiga  to  CKuaio(f. 

TOL,  X.  0  0 
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wko  h*&  tiw  MBb  of  the  Foraim  Offi«e."    And  whftt  i*  nor«  tixgn,vMiA,  h* 
infomifl  u*  (j).  SIR)  Ihat  tho  boImo  IomL  Tn»  ocouuiM  until  lotn  in  Uio  nijiht  fn- 
cwliag  tbe  duoL  in  iLniring  oat  it  fHeul'fl  rotnmLiwton  to  n  jndgmhip  mnd  *«*h)X 
it  paawd  tlio  Urest  Seal— Twrfonniog  oao  of  tba  higbfMt  nod  most  rtt^ioimbH 
ihitiwof  tllikto  wbilo  uodw  Ui9  eupwvmont  of  a  hostile  onconntcr  •miHh  hs 
btntJiv  miuistnr,  in  <listini4  broocb  of  Ibo  Uw  too.     ^^^ll>n  men  nro  «o  pone* 
tilirto*  for  thtiir  cm-n- ' '  bmiaur,"  idumld  ihav  lurt  li&r»  Mms  ooiua'lAratloa  Cu 
Uimr  aovewiga.  iairtAd of  ofIijriii(;  bimft&r  tnoTw  annudonaljlf!  i'. — "  *' -.n 
cvtT  IiBd  Iwon  oflbrod  tbeiuselvea  ?    Wp  wonder  tKis  did  not  Biril{<.« 
iD«tz  and  Lead  bim  to  a  strict  vvrificstiou  of  hi*  (ucts.  for  wfai-h    >i       . 
addiMM  ivi  aiilhorily.     Tlui  linth  in  hovnvvr  that  Cunning  rwi^:. 
ta  Sa|itiimbiT,  on  invent  which  diMlow>d  tn  hi*  «»lIoit^a  fail  c -i'  if   •  <«.. 
liiui  and  led  to  tbo  breach ;  and  «a  botiorc  lilwwwe  that  Mr.  St«itimot?.  wil  I  hnd 
on  further  inooiry  that  Oaatlormgh  had  good  tarfa  anongh  nnd  resj>ect  both  iia 
tho  king  and  ni«  ooIlBa^uaa  in  too  Cabinet  to  rosigQ  omeo  bvfbro  sonding  tlw 

ChollMlM. 

Bat  bdndtti  the  light  1h«T  throw  ttptm  tha  tnuaing  genarationA,  tli*^'  - 
Kcords  fumiiih  a  mori  BtrUung  gallery  of  Ulustnitioii  fhr  the  stuii- 
rumaboe — th-t  natnrv  und  miu  of  muii.     Thera  in  onnaiubarvd  wiiy^.  w.-  i^i^ 
viow  his  beuH  Itid  bar«  for  ua  to  roiu).     Do  wa  rWly  itoabt  what  it  is  tlui 
l>riiiga  mon  »[» to  IhAM  mortal  «DeountAni?    la  it  tho  inmlt  itaeU' ?     Or  ta  it 
thftt  tho  worlil  hojt,  at  will  hiirc,  knowlodg«  of  the  inMilt  ^     Whnt  is   it  that 
(iotont  a  Dkan  from  retractiii)^  a  cmel  repToiu'h  vbii^h  ho  knows  well  haa  bwo 
trndeaerTed^     We  behold  him  oocaeiotAlly  in  conlidoiiw  orknowlodging  bit 
«Ti>rto  his  si>««ii,  yol  to  hi*  antnenniot  K'tlit'.ng   mit  no  olivo  I.n"  ■!•     ""■! 
tathnr  than  do  bo  ho  will  fir^t  Mnnd  tho  hull«t,  ahoot  the  air  himcroll. 
I>ut  not  till  thon,  mako  thn  arapletrt  npology.    And  tliou  it  ii  not  . 
doTil  we  see  in  tb<M  wxH-vktiois.    HowuteliDK  to  witnam  ooca»i 
i-ol«nting  and  tho  t^odomeM  towards  an  oppooont  when  tho  lant  fpn- 
aroonmo: — "f-ir,  I  eooyoorhood  abom  thi*  hoi-isu>n,  T  huT"  an  nnl 
tagii  in  thi«  posittoa  '."    Or  tho  nan  who  has  donn  tho  wnnc,  tho  > 
wrong  that  no  apology  will  atono  for,  withholding  bta  fir«  aR«r  t^' 
adTcniury'a,  confc-Msing  to  his  frimd  that  no  indacetoent  ahonld  in< 
iiifitct  a  •ccDcd  injury  afl«r  tho  hiiit '.     Xai  Ihcu,  whnt  ft  Mndy  to  ■■• 
ilemMnour  of  the  combatants  iu  tho^  an^ioiif  Hio\*MnontB  when   ■ 
towards «ach other  at  thff  wid  of  thpir  "pac™-"  mid  awatl  tho  «)■. 
thoAO  noro  «wfnt  momonte  aft«r  tho  i^xplonon,  wkon  iill  urtifieial  r^  i  ^ 
oTcr,  whon  thfldringmnn  breathe* hiKjwnimius  for^iTOKwwandthoii'  _ 
*yrviv<ir  pnfwii'initcly  wiahi-H  himn«lf  in  the  plnce  <>*  tho  fullon  ?     Or  t 

furvivti,  whiit  liiUiii;;  friiii'lokipa  will  sometimes  r««i)lt  from  IIml   u^* 

liC'^iiaiiitinov !  !^'jcb  tiro  uomQ  of  tbo  "  romances-"  Lot  any  ono  call  op  ^3» 
ni^ntor^'  of  hi«  i>chcol-ihiy«  nnd  rocolloct  tho  complexiOB  and  atinoiipharo  uf  tho 
t-hild-natun;  that  Buno»odcd  him  th«ti;  thu  wuy,  tho  why,  tho  wbor«(br«, 
otToncM  wcri-  given  nii-1  takirn  aud  reet'ut^d  und  ef^  or^r.  Ibti  fear  of  Ilia 
wotld— tho Bclitfol- world — thai  tyraunizod  in  orery  heart;  Terily  the  romance 
of  JuvUiDc  woe  nil  tketo :  nod  dQ«UJ«t4  and  tho  rM  of  uk  am  *tiU  children  all. 

O.H. 

Tht  Indian  Tr(bm  of  Oniana.    yflih  SMeorches  into  th«ir  Paat  Hiatot^-,  Anti- 

quitjoa,  I>aagiU£ea,  ft«.     By  the  Bev.  W.  II.  Uiti;rr,  MiMionitr\-  S.!'.Q. 

and  B«tor  of  Trinitr,  Esseqiribo.     Pp.  MO,  Syo.     Londou :  il«U  and 

Daldy.    I»6». 

To  Humboldt,  and  HpKiaUy  to  i^it  B.  Schonibur;^,  wo  haro  hiEhorto  been 

indirhtwl  for  all  the.  littlo  knovWgfl  ire  pi>>«cra»d  of  the  diaracteriatics  of  tho 

Indian  popnlations  on  iho  northern  coostn  of  Spnih  America,     Mr.  Brett  liaa 

brought  rare  rmnlifl'^tlnni  to  tho  tsek  of  othuoln^cal  rcmnri'L  ;  und  bin  band- 

Miitio  iiud  rioKiy  illuetrat«d  viilumo  in  filh'il  willi  iiifurmntion,  much  of  which  Ii 

culiitily  ii*iw  1"  thn  ntii'I'-tit  t)r  Aiuftrican  fXhnoUy^y.     For  '-iKl^t-nnd-twBotf 

ywrs  air.  IlrctI  him  iWolwi  his  lifo  and  utiw'anefl  onorgy  to  the  flxaniM'I  if<afiori 

ai;i]  I'oclaQiAtiDn  of  tlio  ttcattored  trihef  uf  Itritiab  (.luiann.  and  with  wh 

tKniifpagTw, iktwoll  Bshispreviouswork  on  Mi't'innBiiiOuiotin.  willtc-  i     * 

li't  it  not  bo  r<ii]iposrdJ thnt  tbo  ■voluri''  i"  mfrcly.  or  in  any  but  a  vory  altKht 

dcgroi,',  iJih  journal  of  a  miintonaiy.     It  prc«;ita  ralliir  Ibo  carefully^wei^ad 
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ttnA  wnll-arnui^»l  ranilta  nt  a  lif«-Rtudy  nf  tiia  Indian  rarm,  nnd  dotoili  llio 
fkcts  ou  n-liiali  tbe  ooneliLituiis  aro  ba<te<l.  Such  s  vfvA.  as  thii  hut  ji  t*1u<i 
fir  beyond  th«  mvre  obssrvatioDs  of  tnrellen  or  thii  speculstiuiu  of  clout 

RtTldKlttS. 

iKHht  11  r«|>iO  ro^-i01l:  of  Um  (loliticAl  nnd  «cr1««is>ttical  liubirj-  of  Um  ooonlrr 
since  iU  dinoovoiy  )>^  iho  Bpanuuda  in  tbo  fifteenth  oonturjr,  vu  hii\*«  &  ([onural 
B):pt«h  of  the  regioci  in  its  gwiymphical  anti  [iliysit'al  aspvi^Ut ;  tlicn  of  «ni?li  of 
thn  tiittivfl  Indiui  tribm :  after  wnvh  a  great  portion  01  the  woik  i*  occupied 
vritli  :i  l<i«ti>nF  of  the  anthor's  rarioux  juurnoj'N.  missions  formod.  and  talKturs 
ill  tha  HolituaM  irhifih  frin^  thn  inixht.y  rivora  nt  Quiniui.  Ind^ltrnts  of  Indiao 
lib  nro  iiitorvpsmcd.  and  tovard*  ilia  cud  of  the  voliima  vn  Iinvu  mido  nioit 
valiuibtle  diaqoisitioDs  on  the  biatorj-,  origin,  laagoagea,  and  priranval  anti- 
quities nf  titcie  decaf  ine  raoea. 

Till'  sliiinginea  han  lvvv»  attnurtnd  littlf  attfntion  :  nol  only  riecaying,  bat. 
unlikit  th<-ir  nnrtham  brothroD,  inuITiniHivn,  thuy  iini  only  a'fmblt*  remnant 
thinly  ac&tterod  through  the  forests  and  aavsiinalu  nf  thL<  iulcrior;  nhiln  oilrn- 
raw*,  in  far  erealer  Dumbers.  occupy  and  enltiTate  the  «naat.  The  Carib*, 
Itormorly  the  dominast  mw.  and  the  most  varliko  cf  all.  railed  by  SirW. 
Balejgh  "a  aolKod  ^p9Vp\v,  bat  riiltant  a*  any  uridor  lh<<  aky."  havo  diininihliwl 
tlM  moot  rapidly  of  all,  although  thoy  wero  4!ourt>><I  and  camiui^d  by  tlift 
Datoli  caloniata.  A  peenliar  intercnt  attaches  to  those  peojile.  of  whom  only 
thia  renuuiat  and  a  fev  bmiliea  iu  the  Island  of  St.  Yinceut  non-  i^main,  but 
who  at  tha  time  of  tha  Spanieh  discorery  vera  tho  dominunt  pouplo  of  tlie 
Aniiltm,  thn  terror  of  Um  soft«F  trihoa  oT  th«  KahnmaN,  ynl  h».VQ  wt<a  long 
since  exterminatud  by  the  lii(I(>niu  cruelty  of  the  Mirly  Vitllrn.  ^Vitb  tho 
Ktts'Ush  thoCaribs  were  friendly,  and  presened  for  twohnwifod  yoar«,  ax  n 
Mu.-1-ed  i-elio.  theElDgliA  colours  which  Baloigh.  at  jiartiog,  left  with  them,  that 
ther  iiu)^trocogniBe  the  ships  of  faivnatioti. 

Kit  x'uiptnnvl  relicu  there  are  only  eome  rude  figures  nn  rocka  in  thn  interior ; 
and  same  of  th"«D.  n'prtNMBting  gallconn,  must  t»  tutMCc^uonl  to  tho  an  iral  of 
Europenns.  No  tranter  has  cvimo  Upon  tl>e  carved  ruins  of  teuipled  and 
palaces,  reniniua  of  aooioot  Cudian  gn?atnec«,  such  as  are  funnd  near  tbe 
westiim  flhiire  of  tho  couthem  coalinvnt.  or  in  tbu  n-giiinf>  of  O'lilinl  Atnxriai 
and  Yucatan.  TIm  Indiana  lieni  vcn  content  with  a  row  Limboraaudn  t hutch, 
all  traces  nf  wfaioh  wero  aooa  lot!  by  tlie  over* springing  vcgotatiun.  Amot^ 
their  traditiuns.  however,  is  one  of  r  mcs  of  cannibals,  oalled  Uoyonow,  witn 
wham  t  hotr  fathers  had  to  flght  desperatoly  for  azittooce-  3>fr.  Uratt  baa  boeo 
ODnhlnd  to  norrobftrate  this  tradition,  by 'hie  careful  explfir^ilir.ii  of  tho  riuU 
luouiiiK  the  detailed  aiHuunt  of  whioli  i*  uiui  of  tlta  uost  iniimrtati'.  r-ha|>terK  fn 
his  book.  Upon  one  of  thcite  kitchen  middtnis  noar  the  riv^r  ho  luid  btiilt 
hia  church,  and  lived  for  twenty  years  before  he  disuoverol  tho  ae«ret  of  its 
conslniction.  The  diameter  of  its  baea  is  130  t'eot.  and  ile  height  IVom  'in  to 
2.S  ttv\.  After  viirious  partial  cxaniinationB,  no  iiu[N>rtant  ilid  he  fwl  thn  ili«. 
vmtity.  Utat,  at  hi<i  mquiwl.  (ho  l^oTemor.  tho  btihop.  and  ofBcenof  K^i'-"  < 
came  together  to  viiut  it,  brmgins  with  tbora  kibourcrs  to  mokft  a  curj  :  i  : 
aeelioo.  Tho  mass  ef  Uie  raound  cansistod  chietiy  of  sheila,  identical  vitU 
those  now  living  in  the  aaa  n  fi»w  mttes  diatAnl.  depoeilod  in  Inyem,  with  crab^- 
olava,  btmrnot  rartebratvd  ti«h««, and  manmuli,  inten^pcrartd.  Th<^rc  worn  *i»n 
tnaiir  half-burnt  baking-platm.  snch  oa  ant  «Ult  ti^xid  by  tho  v.iIiIlt  tribes. 
>[an'y  stoae  implensnta,  exact^  like  tluwe  of  tho  later  stone  Mgo  uf  Denmark, 
wt-realsotntempetaed.  But  what atartled our  explorara most  wa«  thornst  quan- 
tity of  Arjnuia  benea,  iH]>eciaDy  in  the  town-  Uyora,  of  aditlta  of  bnlli  aaxea  and 
of  ehitdran,  all  broken  and  m'inglud  in  tho  common  receptsclo  for  refuse.  Tho 
akulla  wore  all  duritereil.  and  had  eTidently  been  amaahea  in  1)y  a  weapon.  One 
ofa  man  of  larf^  staliuv,  of  whiidi  a  cnwfm  drawing  is  etven.  w:is  broken  into 
twenty-saren  piecos,  showing  bow  tho  victim  had  bwa  foiled  by  an  axe.  On 
diaciMHng  with  the  Indtanm  why  all  tfae  bones  had  been  broken,  an  old  inan 
replied,  "  That  \a  tho  way  in  vhit^h  tho  natwuH  who  uai^d  to  eet  tnan  always 
broke  o|M>ti  the  bones  to  get  out  the  marrow.  So  our  fhtbora  have  told  us." 
Soreral  o!her  in'Minds  won'  anerwarc(>t  o^amini^  in  the  same  scientific  tuanner. 
It  is  romarkx: 


in  on<<.  the  ' 

IwHnn  Irvm  rc'ii:  vui''i. 

d:*»VOry. 


'Ttror  the  top  pc't^fy  occurred.  lUt^  as  is  now  hahI  ;  and 

ii«s  ofa  fnnale,  with  tifver  farTtn;.>4.  in  on>>  nf  ivhich  a 

i\i%m  prtmng  tho  dote  to  be  subieqaout  to  tho  ^panisAi 

G(i2 
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The  Contemporary  Revuv, 


The  report  on  them  Bh«U  nunmds,  mo  cantaUy  drmwn  up,  fai  nwat  important 

'  in  itn  lioring  on  pnihuturio  chroootagy,  and  may  luad  etmtologuts  to  oaun  m 

'  Iboir  drafU  ujioa  time,  vben  ws  find  euob  moaDas.  vith  tita  mtao  imptemcota, 

kaltita.  and  bono-breAlcing,  as  tliom  of  Europe,  to  hare  b«o  to  oourae  d  aocn- 

mulatum  sot  thr<?u  hiir.diwl  jrears  ago. 

Some  of  tho  oM  U'^'julx.  too,  arw  atmigely  Ilk*  tlwaa  of  tha  othw  henuapben. 
Thns  va  baro  a  lunuiiittc  myth  ol  tha  flood,  io  tha  tiine  oT  Sign,  aon  of  ths 
Omt  Spirit. -vho  ruled  oTor  nieii._  caoacd  hy  tho  diw>be^»t  loinikoy.  wfaAi 
Ri(>u  Bavod  tho  aninials  and hiids  in  thu  top  of  agivat  ti«o  till  tho  vstorvMiV 
Shied  (pp.  37T~-3R6}.  Tbara  i»  aoolhar  ruj{v»d,  iitarrolloualj  bka  tlio  Thaa- 
ealiui  tnulitioii.  Aimlhor  aupenttilioa  od  Im  ja{;uarui  all  but  identioal  vilh 
Ihu  inrr-mV/or  Nuiiham  EuTn|m  (p.  308).  vhUo  the  riren  aie  pooplod  viUt 
nermiuda  and  ^mtea  as  capriaoiu  as  Undine  hcrmU  (p.  368). 

Our  Hpaop  vill  not  permit  ua  do  mora  than  dirmt  aUeutioii  to  the  analyns  of 
th«  Indian  tuii^a^K.  whtcti.  unlike  thoM  of  Polyaeiii .  show  Uttlo  tnuns  of  a 
eoDunuii  oriKiu.  and  tlio  dimrgeiicca  of  whidi  aro  aa  itiongly  markml  in  Quiaas 
aa  in  any  oraer  iiflrt  of  tho  Weatom  Worid. 

The  tools  ana  im^tomecila.  eapeoally  their  caaeara  grator  and  thair  eaaa- 
presB,  are  very  ingeniona  aod  on^csl,  vhila  thoir  itatioital  wvapouH  haTe  beao 
almost  entirolf  nperaodad  by  Kuioponu  arms  and  cuUvi-y,  but  luv  elill  tnaaa- 
bdured  as  curioutiea  for  sale.  The  eiutoms  or  tho  ludians  ate  lam  domoa  '  ' 
isin^  than  thoao  of  many  other  heathens :  and  though  pofygamj  oxisbi, 
butitatioQ  is  not  popular  among  the  women,  who,  strictly  (uasto,  faavti  o 
■odemblo  liborly,  tliough  the  mere  tlavn  of  their  hu»banda.  Wfa(?n  a  birth 
•xpectod,  it  i*  Did  fslhcr.  not  tho  mother,  vbo  has  to  diet  himsvlf,  and  after- 
wljds  ho  mu!>t  lit)  in.  vbile  the  vife  coes  aboot  her  bousehold  woik.  So  feraily 
nainee  and  relationships  am  reokonea  on  the  female,  not  on  the  male,  aide.  The 
deceeaed  uo  honoured  by  gmnil  fuiipind  danoes.  and  while  sane  tribe*  iDuaene 
or  bury  the  b(M:li(>«  of  thoir  fi-it'iiilH  till  thv  llorii  has  daoajed,  and  thna  t^eaii  the 
bones  and  pruacr\'o  them  in  thoir  houses,  othon  bury  Uioir  dead  in  a  etanding 
pcwtare,  eayinp.  "  Althoagh  mv  brother  is  in  appeartuico  dead,  kii*  kuuI  ie  rfiu 
alivfl."  Xh«  wont  feature  in  urn  Indian  chnractor  Koemii  to  be  thn  koTiuima.  or 
blood  restiagii,  by  whiidi  a  eucoeseion  of  rotaliatorv  murders  may  bo  kopt  up  (ur 
a  long  time.  Their  obaerratioa  of  the  stare,  and  tneir  havini;  names  far  Tatioiu 
constallatiuus,  as  "  tho  snake  "  or  "  the  tapir's  path,"  i.e-,  the  milky  way,  i«4in 
to  indicate  tbiil  tliuir  auco^bim  hud  oxporionce  uf  voya^^ea  in  poet  afjaa,  Tbo 
proeonoa  of  slavory.  and  tho  sale  of  captires  in  war,  mach  eoooaraj{ed  by  tho 
early  Dutch  and  Spiiniards,  baa  probably  bcieD  the  etuef  ciiuse  oC  tbo  VMtii^ 
away  of  tha  native  niimi. 

Yut  thuro  is  one  ray  of  ho))«  amidst  the  dark  hisbxy  of  theea  waning  _ 
that  whilo  the  causea  mentioned   and  drimkenneM  hare  diniititshMi 
numbers  orcrywhoro,  oron  domn  to  the  proeont  year,  still  in  aome  dLitriots,"^_. 
tMptiiallg  in  tho"  uJttrf  Chriitiaiiitif  hm  ioni  fweiwrf,  tho  Indian  population  has . 
incroaspil.      And  tiero  we   muHt  boor  testimoBy  to  the  evident  roolih,*  and 
practical  toim  ut  Ur.  Itn<tt'ti  laboort.    Hu  is,  in  oar  idea,  anodol  miteiLinnxy, 
•nthuainntic,  larKo-miiidod,  imdauntod  by  dilUcultios,  iiodismayed  hy  diaap- 
pointinoat,  and  tooroogbly  pntetioal,  yet  with  holy  dorotedness.     Uo  baa  tio 
cut  and  dried  echemo,  to  which  all  muet  yield.    As  he  says,  with  tho  gnxo 
foRst  before  hi**  vyna.  tho  Indian  ia  the  Indian  still.     But  allow  bim  to  nuigu 
his  itntjvo  wooIh,  fish.  hunt,  iind  pbint  uissaTB,  n«  his  iathara  did  before  IiimJ 
lio  will,  in  the  intcrroU  of  his  own  work,  nndJn*  valuable  sorneo  to  thi-  n»tn- 
mnnity.  and  moi'c  iiidustrioua  oiid  ctviliKod  habits  will  ruult  frotn  that  rwii| 
of  our  Lord  whii^h,  in  the  aoveulh  and  eif^bth  ceoturiofl,  gavo  its  tmpulM  I 
fiereor  and  luirilioi'  inHubilantM  of  the  forents  of  Northam  Europ&  lua  toa 
aeoounl  [if  lii4  poojile'*  collooliim  for  tiut  Irij<h  famine  (p.  197),  of  th«ir  recej 
of  tho  binli<k{i,  of  their  x<ittl  in  ehuroh  bnildinr,  of  their  o«mc«t  thirat 
the  kti'ivle-lgo  of  God,  toother  with  the  inctdantal  glimpM  nuinteuti^ 
rovrul<:il  nt*  his  own  praoticol  work,  his  taking  care  that  tlio  (Thn«tiau  * 

Lis  sohool  iiti'iuld  bo  wt  good  marksmen  witA  thoir  arrows  as  tiMir  1 

neighbours,  his  luting  the  boards  of  his  ohnnih  for  coBics  during  tho  ani 
viaitatioa  of  oholors,— all  attost  thA  gonninonoes  of  the  man  and  his  worl 
in  tho  etrsngth  of  faith  ho  i^plioti,  when  asked  whether  thoso  poor  e«o| 
fiagmeota  eaii  be  gathered  into  tbo  Church  of  Ohiist,  aod  xaised  froui 
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law  «Uk,— "  Son  of 


tlioae  boDos  Uto?* 


■  0  tionl  Ood,  thoa 


I 
I 


I 


man,  can 
knowe-tt !" 

We  havo  left  unnotiflml  many  intoTOHtini^  filkMrrationa  on  natural  bi.ilory.  u 
woU  «a  on  proctiosl  mattfti'*,  Ifut  we  munt  notice  Mr.  Brett's  testimouv  to  the 
tnith  of  aa  olncrvation  we  liave  beard  befoie.  viz.,  that  a  belt  of  bu^li  between 
a  MWHiiip  and  human  dwvUines  in  the  tropics  arte  as  a  bniricr  to  tho  p<un^ 
of  lu&luia.  ^  Acting  on  tim,  h«  was  abis  with  Mafoty  to  rmiccupy  &  miMrarD 
etatian  witii  imputii^.  whieh  luul  been  abusdoucd  ffoni  deadly  fer«r,  after  tbo 
bitxh  hud  been  injodiciotudT  clearvd. 

Mr.  Dratt'e  de«criptioa  of  au  Indiwi  forest  la  eoongb  to  make  a  oatoralist 
tincaaj  iu  hie  chair : — 

"  Maf;iiific«iit  timber  Inx*  Mar  Iheir  hovidi  abovo  the  •mallM'  kin'U,  tvhivh  fill  the 
Bpae«a  b«tTMn  Ihcm,  aU  ctrn^linR  U>  find  room  fi>T  thrit  fuliago;  white?  fium  a  moJA 
carpet  of  fiUkn  laave^  tanm,  nnil  fiinpri,  tpnafpt  licmbler  vuMtatiea  in  nnk  tiixiitlance. 
....  Oeapen  and  bndi-nipi!!,  im  Umy  iirc  calkil,  vtixnAmnii  dncunil,  liindiD^  and 

Inlerladng:  trunkii  and  bnuiclim  in  trtty  dinctioii Beautiful  naniNiieanbomid. 

IIm  m&B*  of  ihn  f^uml  in  slmwod  inth  dead  lenraa,  tMva  liranclie*,  and  ttMs  ia 
evwT  elMe  of  tlucaj-,  somo  of  vhich  <in]l  orambls  into  dual  booMtfa  the  looi  whirh  majr 
b«idaMdDpon  Uicni.  Ilovho  wouldMO  the  hutt«and  Uida ef  lh«aa  foT«sb  must  riae 
froDihiahammivlfntdrainUo  with  the  Indian  at  earlf  dawn  through  Ibobiuh  dripping 
with  drTTi.  'I'lLu  Jognar.  lu,Tin){  eomplotcd  bin  nij^lilly  jirow),  ia  r<  tiring  to  hie  fair; 
the  red  lioirliiiB  monkey  ia  utlocuiff  lea*  territilo  crivs.  beifutuiiit'  to  tin.'  of  Mm  own  noltt, 
which  muet  bo  Itcaid  to  be  appnointcd  ;  tho  ItinU  and  smaller  uiuniaU  im*  (.-omlnu:  forth 
to  f«od,  anil  vToyUuDg  t«eina  wiUi  life.      Q<tth  oTitbnud  gtvan  ii:ixv>if  if  vurioiM 

SeoiM,  nnmeroai  and  nai^  aa  tooIdi  or  jnckJaws,  mv  flying  Ur  their  I'n-iliiif,-  i'Ums. 
(kc«w)i,  blue  and  yellaw,  or  blue  and  criniiOQ,  eocariocaUy  show  tbnsMlvM 

Tho  touL-au,  or  'bill-Unl,'  in  dbfjikyiitg  hit  gotgootu  nd  and  >-cliow  btwomt  and 
tcNrinr  hli  oDomau*  beak  with  fantojtic  jorkH  on  the  tup  uf  thi.'  h'idiusl  Ir^.  .... 
Lnut  In  iiiie.  but  not  in  braintj',  ai\-  tlin  vanona  apccriM  of  huinniiiig-blril,  lUttlcig  Ulther 
and  Ihilhcv  Uko  booa,  and  flaaliiiii;  likn  jcwda  oT  iiuuiy  {xileuni  in  the  tnrn  uf  th«  moraine 
ma.  laJvwta,  crocping  or  flyinK,  moot  tho  tyv  in  pvory  direction.  Tlir  hngo  Uae£ 
nnrtt  of  Uir>  wM>d-«nta  are  tixod  on  dooayins;  tninkH  or  hranrhfu.  Th?  roi»hi  nnt)  am 
Ntriiipiti)!  a  favourite  t^oo ;  Kinm  nippinff  off  Uio  toaVM  nbr>ro,  whilv  oth(T«  bolow  out 
thom  iuui  aeiall  [dec«a,  whicb  thounuda  bear  awny  to  their  nuta  deep  in  the  earth," 

Or  biko  the  deacriptMit  of  n  Eavannali  :^ 

■>JL  lino  of  trecoi  aesn  among  tho  andaUtioMi  marlcod  tho  coune  of  tho  diafant 
Elocm.  The  air  waa  tMnparale,  and  tho  bvMM  Nbething.  (Juvi-ynol' '  bMuife' spfnng 
uu  bolbie  u  with  a  whirring  nniae^  act  liko  jnrtridgca,  mat  i>r.e  niigbL  at  the  moment 
tumult  hnvd  eipocted  to  imi  Oui  njinirlinnikn  tn  tiuv*l  nf  Ihi'nt  with  dug  and  sun.  Tho 
ilhuion  (reo«liin)t  Monca  I  hut  n.i>t  n-riailnl  for  mnciy  l'>nit  ymn)  wa«  broknn  by 
gUmpan  of  ihn  lra*ra  and  Kolilrti  fniit  of  thr  .\wuTra  ]Kdni,  jii-viiinc  from  bonnitb  tho 
toller  tieee ;  by  ■ironna  of  dost-tike  flica  <?ntcrii>{;  cy<:«,  ton,  ajid'  CMtiils )  by  thv  can 
neCMNry  to  aroid  the  nittlMno)t«4  on  thoec  dry  and  elemtcd  Innda.  '  One,  one,  not 
nuny,'  aaid  my  qniat  ArawAk  guide.  Still,  notwithatandiftfi  MMkoa,  Bie«,  and  other 
pointa  of  difliBanea,  it  waa  impoadUu  to  look  u]>an  the  tMni)  Kitbout  tliinbint;  of  Ihet 
which  the  aandoiinif  ffaritan  and  th»  AnRlo-AniLtiaui  ei^uiUy  roll '  IA*  oU  tmiain'-'  it 
recalled  the  londunf  lioea,  wriltmi  in  tho  fiu-'iliatuiit  Rari,  in  which  the  good  Uiahop 
Hi'bi^i  mprnaajd  thn  fediiuca  of  thno  who,  niniJat  tho  itltmiiix  luxntuBcu  of  'lodiau 
Wiwrni,' dtill  Ihiokonand  long  for  tho  Uropcralu  Wciag  clime  uud 'gowlgraaawood' 
of  their  matixt-hutAi— 

•  AndttaM.|imcilblli(i  nlDr«)lad(v 


n.  B.T. 


HerhMd  wid  l»r  biintism  |Ull«  i 
And  knaO*  •  pnyn  (lk>«  gn  tn  lata) 
To  ffu*  npcQ  bv  Mka  (Caie-'" 


Tke  Old  Timet  and  lit  Xtw.  Lcmdoo  :  ChajMnan  and  Hall. 
TlMtKR  the  above  title,  a  country  gentlvmLn  "uf  the  North  of  ikiotland,  who 
WOH  bi)m  iu  the  nxonil  half  of  tbo  eighleontK  centuir."  oQim  to  the  readini; 
vorid  a  queer,  quaint  i^enial  rolume  of  personal  aoa  gSDoral  remiaiaoenoea, 
wLich  an  partly  amusing  and  partly  aad.  with  the  peculiar  pathoa  whioli 
attaches  to  tba  imaatly.  bnt  utteiny  past.  They  are  tnaniieetly  genutue  reool- 
lectione,  and  tfaey  afford  aoina  inrigbt  into  the  obaracter  oif  the  writer,  aa  well 
84  odd  and  plaaiiiig  gUtapaea  of  aocial  lifu  aiid  tnoa&en  sUmnge  to  ue,  though 
ao  little  bewra  our  day,  and  ily  poepe  at  eminont  penHugea  ni  rol»  d*  rAamSn, 
The  old  gefitlmnau  flmn  the  North  of  8collaad  waa    eridcntly  a   ahnwd. 
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fauinaioiM.  kindly,  obmiraat.  "otniiy"  indiTidiMl,  vitb  n  kai  nitpgitiaboB 
of  vhaiBoUr,  imd  a  wondnfal  mcmnr^'  Tor  n  ^wd  rtory  or  n  telUag  jojce^  Tin— 
nooUectioDa  ua  c^itmlljrmMigvd.'iuMl  titwr  nttfctiTwii— » m  wettrad  bj  tb«, 
oiMung  [Minmpb.  A  pvnam  writing  iii  tli«  |wwuat,  wbo  btgiBt  Mi  foUows, 
«ai« oiau  wMtouce,  if  ooly  throogb cuiiftuty: — 

**  Whni  I  «M  bom,  CUvp  tu  naaoUdatiw  oar  ladka  bi^ltr.  ■»!  mtr  i 
tiuRKBt  AmeciniiMatiiKiit  wtnadUUlMiulothc  wvttvl(intr<tf  thtf  Btiiiiki 
Tli«  dtf  umaUaoMi  of  oar  ««ii  roMlkn  bad  aot  Wan  aMMel  (Imb  Uip   rmytlWi 
my  tnmily  .iml  ibi  rrbUDm  :  and.  ahluxugh  in  fuUio  aadi  tUaga  ndefat  ooi  I 
fMMil,  I  aufpact  tbero  wm)  not  a  few  of  oar  peopk  wlio  ipiva  niao  auat^oi 
noauiry  of  tlw  Pliooo  than  In  tlio  thronn  of  th«  Gtwr^ra:  Hoao  of  tWin,  1  ^_ 

atill  oquntrd  tlie  oranirif  nith  nj^ifirant  civtinv,  utd  coaM  inliaiato  a  daugnvoa  IomC 
•a  dcxtoroaaly^  M  to  (q(s|<c  Uki  btuiof  prniU  etatotca-" 

Thiaia  a  atata  of  Ihiaipi  qiiila  ploaMuitly  difllenll  to  raaliaa,  aa  "iIimiiI 
Hetbuaalali's  scbooklaya,"  and  y«t  aa  luiar  to  un  u  a  oantaaapamzy  Ufia.  It : 
Ttn  araosiiig'  to  read  tba  writcr'i  pravaly  institiitod  coatpatiaana  tm  wiiaii  DawJ 
and  titan,  uw  to  obaarra  his  mild.  meUov  axpan«D««,  nwA-lininour,  aii4  i 
diaiitaUv  conitniction  of  fauiaan  atfalra.  Hare  is  a  natlj  banuMMua  akatelt  af ' 
tha  writar'*  £itlior,  aouoof  wboan  (loolitias  baaaamata  have  inharilad  : — 

"Mj  TatlicT  «»«  OOP  *f  tbn  raacwt  piiiip  men  I  v%n  nraiTOilHr.    X'">  •  ■•   •  ■■•   hb 
out  of  aanoiir  oc  dirtiiHird  hja  HnaJty.     Ho  inmrljilily  iikik  thn  Tirighi  nici^ 

ir  prioca  wero  ktn-,  be  nu  aiuv  Uw)-  would  a»on  liw.'.     If  the  luunit  -  '.<wt 

it  waa,  at  nil  avont*,  Ivetlor  tliait  tho   pti^idini;  j   aoil  wli«ti  hii  va1>,  :>nii 

noighbovT,  tbo  l^trd  uf  Corrudimn,  bicir  liU  Uniiua  out,  bu  ruiind  rui  thn 

nflootion  tlwt  bo  had  not  tmniaatMl  hiacxiatnncubjr  tbi>  lc«ag«HllMniiiil  -  ><r 

baaginc-      Ho  atn  wdQ,  pA  dnmk  'like  a  svntlBinan,*  and  whb  ranm  I.:- 

Mnmolcnl  propetudlica.    He  aworu  great  nat}i«,MittbeM'  wcn'inUn't-'1  ■■  .'{i 

to  ocnnranMKit  wkkli.  vttbonl  Ibimi,  nsuIdbaTc  Wcti  ianpid.    A  ' :.  :  •  >un{;cd 

thahoaio  Suw,  and  tb^  (oHsh  ccboofaniutcr  T««:it<*l  our  rcnU  -  i^:! 

KportBiiaa.  bod  bo  tai«  GJr  rvadinf,  and  fmantlr  im«  vitbotit  &ay  *k-  Kxi- 

avnr.    'Iliw  (coined  to  lutncnao  Ibe  oAiranuoniu  wliivli  )u<  wiii  held  li>- 1!  .   tn. 

and  000  of  oar  tonanta  v-aa  Icdowb  Io  hava  naiariccd  :— '  Some  btiida  dmoi,  !><jii.i-  uitda 
bunt,  and  otltcn  flah ;  but  oar  land  k  a  real  contlennat  ^  be  Jom  aoUthiK*" 

Hub  amuaitiE  Tolaioo  ^roa  a  ck«o,  and  ito  d<>ubt  faitbful,  iwrtmitur*  of 
flociatj  iu  Bdinourgb,  vbitbcr  tlio  autlior  uwd  Vt  joum<-y  in  tbe  luinily-oo^di, 
oonaoiniag  aa  tnuob  time  in  tba  )iioc«aa  ae  tt  now  takea  tu  go  from  I.ivorpool  to 
N«w  York.  All  the  oet«l>riCi««  u  lav  atid  lit«rsttir«  6(^re  familiArlv  in  tb«e« 
pam ;  Um  cbiuchM  and  tbo  nniTOsitia*,  tli«  imdvous  itud  tii«  profeaeora. 
vita  nany  a  good  rtory  abont  tba  latlar.  Ain"n^  fri'-ndo,  iu)i^blx>tm.  and 
ootabritica,  many  great  Dames  figara.  "^t  dnd  auowlotos  oC  tbo  ttuke  of 
Oonlou,  "  Ibo  Cock  of  tbe  Xortb ;"  of  the  late  Eurl  of  Fife,  tha  Ute  Duko  and 
Piujuss  nf  Suthoilaiid,  of  ii^keno  of  Sk«n«,  iho  f^linclaira  and  IfonoriAfTi ;  of 
Buchan,  Forbes,  and  Farguaoo,  and  a  boat  of  otbora  vbo  owed  tbair  cvleWity 
to  tbotDaolraa  ratliar  tbuo  to  ttwir  aaocator*.  Horo  la  a  vory  cntorlniiiing  brivT 
memoir  of  the  famoua  podoattiun,  "  C^ftain  BanliLv."  and  eumo  capilul  otorioa 
of  Jobo  Cl«ik,  aftwiruda  Loid  Eldin,  wbo  said  tbat  lb«  dilfeK'UC^  Wlwuen 
bimaitdtbe  |tn*t  Cbaaoellor  was  "all  in  bin  i."  Sovaral  diaptera,  on  old 
social  costoms  and  tlia  duni^  thoy  bnvo  andorgono,  on  natioiial  aitd  )ioUUcal 
TnogresOt  oa  tho  praai,  and  ou  a  fow  of  tbo  great  men  tulclv  psMtcd  away,  are 
Doto  maiTy  and  wiao  ia  un  luiuauol  dcgrae.  Wo  buvu  \i  tliouk  tho  editor  of 
"  ^0  Old  Titnui)  und  the  New  "  fi>r  a  m&arkablr  vntiTtuiuinK  and  eui,i;f ntivn 
Tolumo.  iu  which  ikerois  hut  ono  TrgretableoniuiHion.  ilo  baa  not  aiUxed  n 
date  to  th«  coiiUusioa  of  th«  remiuiaouacoa.  Thi»  may,  peihapa.  bo  remedied 
in  a  second  editJOD.  F.  C.  II. 

XeB.  r.  It.  1).  taeor^mrc.iirrQr-lre  (Ua Frrru  Prethmn.  Sa  Via  Intlmr  H  ftfU- 
gi'taM.  Tar  IioVLP.B.  CboojiKS,  da  mcrau  Onlro.  Paris :  I'oiusiolgQa 
Prfim     1S6T. 

PokTT  -yniut  ago  Cbloridga  wiota,  in  wonla  vbieh  it  in  oiceaMUe  to  rc'gatil  aa 

little  Um  thao  prophotiouL  :— 

"  Mj  t)»d  principle  h.  that  a  Clirulitnily  wtltiunt  a  ninn4i  e«eniUin^  auirttwd 
anthontj'  b  vanity  aiid  diaialntiaa.  And  my'lidinf  ti  Ibal  wluui  l^ipery  ia  riuntni^  la 
on  naliboaainuitdatioa,  tbo  nntios  will  tlnd  it  to  U:  ki.     I  any  Popccy,  lurtfala,  too,  I 
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ho]4  Ua « 4«IaiiOD,  tlut  KADMnum  vt  BoautB  CaHiolloimi  la  MpinbU  Erom  To^m^. 
AlniMt  u  tndiljr  oomU  1  aii[9M0  a  divle  >ritlu>ut  a  canUe." — Aid*  U  S^/tmtton, 

(1.  -m.) 

l[i>«  it  liAs  ootoe  to  pass  that  the  Ohurob  cf  £nslauil  can  do  longer  exMViM 
^ritnuL  BUthority  to  any  good  diuwmo,  it  is  oa  tlio  prmvot  ooomooq  dmAIm* 
to  in([aiiv.  But  bb  it  is  toknbly  owar  tliat  Urgo  numbcrn  »f  tiwiif^lfiil  pw- 
vutta,  flmliiiK  Hixy  muct  nnods  ^iiooso  bobwoou  vaiiily  uiid  tliMolutaoa  on  th* 
oue  iud«,  Miil  I'apuiT  on  tbo  other,  ara  likslT  to  proftr  tli«  laUer.  it  is  well  thai 
they  ohoulil  knoir  pradselr  tiio  oluraatec  or  the  flystora  to  whiuli  tliey  a»  ftbvut 
bo  unito  tbemwlvce.  Wim  this  in  vicv,  tbo  pablicktioti  of  tho  woik  vbiclk 
sUukIh  at  Qkts  hood  of  thi»  urtiolo  is  far  fh>m  inotiporhtti".  It  ^linwn  t.hnt  Tlunia 
in  the  muha  iw  abo  e¥Dr  tu,  o-t^r  roiuly  t}  use  Uio  tioblMt  ininila  ad  tbo  scrvil« 
iiuttniauiDts  vf  bar  own  pri'Ia  and  imibi  tiou,  oTnr  ready  to  bctt-uy  tlmm,  nador 
th«  pretenca  of  tlia  serrica  of  Christ,  into  tin  support  of  her  awn  ilonuDooriafC 
tyranny  over  Ui«  bodira  and  souls  of  mou. 

Tho  tnrnin;;; -point  of  Lacotdoiro's  lifu  vhm  hi"  i^aiinexjon  'ritli,  the  jnnmiil 
/.'AtvNtr,  in  1^90.  l>i.-v«ti«fiod  vittt  ofCiirii  in  Frunoti,  he  wan  aUout  to  go  to 
America,  vhea  ho  rooeiTed  a  letter  fh>ni  M.  I'AbbC  Oorbet: — 

"  Hoi  lui  annon^ait  I*  proirt  Ao  fondattoti  du  jourrul  VAtMir,  rt  hit  dotmadait,  an 
nom  (Lo  Doa^iiuUtro,  m  ooluMintion  i.  uns  unirra  t«ut  i  \\  (ou  i:iLthi>ltt)Di>  ft  imlionaUt, 
<l'oa  I'oQ  pouviilt  iillADdra  laffhinchiMeineiit  de  U roUgjon, In  KkxHidlintwn  ilu«  Mpriu, 
ot  pAT  KiDsAqaciit  luio  lunovstion  do  la  sooi^-bf ." 

It  in  onaoKh  bo  vrito  dovn  UtoM  words  ti^  show  how  littlo  the  viown  which  at 
once  nrreatM  tho  iini)giDati«a  of  thf  iMiiftiitio  and  vnnwet  Fronchmtui  woro 
likety  to  find  fiiTour  ut  Rome.  But  tb«  Muutlv  private  who  snide  Boman  poltrjr 
dealt  tenderly  with  him.  No  doubt  they  could  huve  eiuLly  found  uoaua  to 
crash  him,  hat  th«y  knew  his  valuo,  uad  thought  il  woi-th  while  to  \ry  to 
miko  him  thtir  own.  VAvtiiir  went  <iuioUy  on  for  vome  months.  But  towania 
the  end  of  is^tl  cloiidn  bo^in  to  ^'athvr.  The  £piKopatc  began  to  look  darkly 
on  the  tadivitl  (Jhiisbiuu  jouruaL 

"  Lu  Jouni>  iSL'alo  Aa  M.  do  la  Mennaia  a'oRnyait  pen  de  la  gnono :  nuUa  n  loi  et  aa 
lonuir  *'iimB|te«iant  nul  do  i-oa  vanrun  Mnipcona  qui  planafant  aur  son  urthodnxio. 
Rile  <l<!aiiMil  uie  esplicwiion  nvlte,  fntnuhi),  i  cii-1  uumt.  On  inib  U  dcBnantlar  nu  jiqq 
dee  cooUevanea  daas  I'llicliae,  au  >im-aHaMir  du  I'iurre." 

L&coTdflire  went  to  Rome  with  his  two  ooUeagaes  m  tho  conduct  of  L'Avmir, 
Do  la  Xlenaata  and  IL  do  UDntalcmlMrl.  From  that  honr  hie  [ate  waa  soalad. 
Our  limita  do  not  poRnit  ua  to  tiiom  how,  oven  by  the  fri«adlr  imd  gnnrdod 
account  of  M.  Cbaoome,  it  ia  aeon  that  he  was  played  with  at  Bomu  until  he 
was  mndo  oceure,  and  aent  home  tho  deroted  alsn  of  the  Holy  K«v  Nor  ean 
we  tynter  into  an  aeoonnt  of  his  labean.  -or  of  hia  aeoood  visit  to  Rome  in  189B. 
Of  the  tempur  of  his  biogn^iher,  the  fbUowin;  onUmnt  giTee  a  fhint  notion ; — 

"  Si  Dioti  <r<iiit  (-CnbliT  !•  rtpie  de  U  vfriM  sur  Is  t«rn>,  lUe  t'grii^uii}  il  clK;ii«it  uns 
Tilleaidm  mid  la  cit»de1Ii>,etir«Atc  viDtveo  n'oat  pM  J^^nuolcoi,  c'eal  Rono.  8'U  reul, 
nptteuridoaiptiondallMiiwoitA  par  le  anni^ do  aou  Fils,ourrir  anrlemandDlaequalro 
KKinda  lleuTta  de  o«  aans  ctMmtanT.  n  n'ort  t^**  dn  i«ch«r  dn  OalveUet  fl*«t  da  fc) 
piane  iIn  Vatkoii  tpt'il  km  juUir  c«(t«  loara*  diraie.'' 

He  left  Borne  for  the  secood  time  in  the  aatnmn  of  LS3T,  with  what  thoughta 
in  hia  mind  may  be  iloderstood  b}-  tbnae  words  of  his  own  :— 

**Ju  nie  pcrniudnis  dnu^,  m  ma  pratneDJint  doni  Bonto  nt  on  priant  Dion  dons  aca 
IwaahiouiHi^  quo  to  plnn  annd  ttav'ux  &  rcadre  h  U  «liriHicnt«i  au  Umpi  oix  no*  rivonai 
ililt  do  &!!<•  (jnelqae  cnoso  pour  h  r^vunection  dei  okItm  tvUjtltntx." 

It  ia  not  Ukoly  that  thia  project  waa  the  mere  offspring  of  hia  own  brain.  No 
doubt  it  hod  been  at  least  enooiirs!re«l.  if  not  maoMtad,  at  the  ptipal  court. 
Rome  had,  as  usonl,  choaen  bn*  ini>trument  well.  Tiwoidaire  was  perhaps  tho 
oniT  man  in  Fnnco  who  conld  huvii  sucooedod  in  colling  bncic  into  fall  pou-tr 
and  acdfitylfa*  tremendoiu  engine  of  priestly  domtrtalion  fumixhMl  by  the 
religfioos  otden.  None  hnt  be  wonM  have  dared,  with  any  hojw  of  repraasing 
ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  and  oi-ercriiiiintf  the  oppmition  erf  ocnrcrrtunent  on 
the  other,  to  appvor  in  Notre  Oiime  wiUi  the  shaven  crown  ann  white  (hick  of 
■llw  Donitiican. 

"  Et  eouvrir  »ga  noavd  habit  du  U  pojmlarit^  do  son  nom  ct  de  ffcUt  de  son  in^  J 
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•■tihU  floqiincff,  ....  e(,fn«w|iMatbai4taMiit«l^iUwhettfnthlib«irlBtlrMDarii«m 
pnelamfe  «ii  ITW.inoltM  do  Mh  oM  NtU  nuM  floltaBlA  qitf,  du«  toua  Im  pa  ja  MdMt 

At  tho  sun*  tiiae  she  wiulil  nob  hnvt*  TonLiiml  lo  m&Le  luc  of  hin  l>t>lil  uid 
natlma  eiten^  withcnit  a  ntionf;  cur))  nuulj-  at  hand.  The  roluines  befbni  ui 
!  BTO  ui  Bvful  record  of  (1m  moietloaB  sovunty  willi  vhicli  it  waa  naed.  Haoce- 
iirtli  liis  Ijfo  ulteniatod  VAiraMi  brilliuit  succnwm  m  •  prwuthor  and  Uw 
■tern«t  naatedticn  i>f  tha  cloister.  OT  Umm  wr>  will  Injr  befoiv  tbe  reader  vma 
or  two  exumplM.  Ultan  alnoeit  at  nndon  fram  tbe  atoraa  heaped  up  bf  faw_ 
admiriii);  bioftrapliDr,  who  cxdaimB: —  ' 

■<  II  clioUtl  un  urArty  od  If*  |>i'niU>n(-M  oarpotnllM  fuMtnt  ra  «Mgr>  |Mar  •'kninMir  , 
rroxioifln  tlo  ■■« ,Jii>tT«,  pt  aliUmir  <rrax  nn  aprrii-n  [ju'il  tii>  pntivwt  (toRuiniler  A< 
'llniiK«r^f<t  I>imi  BMlmil  jiiw|<rAqiit<{i>xcA<il  K|>oai»<),)M)nd>ntUi(]t«aai  vio,rt 
mitation  do  la  I^Msion  du  •Shtout."— Vul.  il.  p,  07. 

Bnii,  tlioa,  T»  Gad:— 

"Imjonr,  U  I^n  laoordura  w  pmaimait  ame  In  Ptrv  BMamt  dans  la  _  _ 

■mnniii*-.    IIh  s'ontMlaiiaMnt  do  I'smmir  do  Nntn)  Soifiuur  Jteus  Christ  ponr  naotC 
«'£lait  lo  MAxao  Iftrnri  iln  Pi-ro  lArcnUJtv.    Amji*  dMi«  1«  bou  dr  U  n>-inpbc  Eircrio. 
le  i^ira  lACord4frn  n'nnv-tfi  dm-nnt  on  biiiaiKin  tout  biruod  d'tpmot,  ot  Ir  inoDtmitt  o  ooa 
Bompognon:  ■  VodJci-vou*,' Ini  ilU-il,  'tonffnrqiiolqnc clioor pour ccld  quia tu&l  wnffii 

IfytniMutiitf'     Kt  ovMit  U  r^ponip,  tAiK  doux  I'^tai^nt  i«Uadiin«  1«  fonrri  /]<:itvjn.T  r 
nlovA«  tout  MBghal*,  mnnundaivt  atiud  pour  «pi>i<»r  Inar  mif  d'inimubitian  co  •I'o'i 
dTaulTM  aunbi  avoii-tit  fiilt  ponr  calmor  \m  aidourn  do  Li  rhair." — Yul.  i.  p.  372. 

**  On  lo  voyiiit  •mlTTU-.  Vi  vimm  <>Dcont  nyoimaiiT.  ilrs  iuunti.ii  joii-*  •!<.■  I'aatrJ,  m  meUn 
itrcmnisdomiit  kmli^ux.  lui  biiwr  hnmlilrtnciit  lt»iiink;  ri  lutiktmnidi-TcIoToaluD' 
bim  Ini  rcndic  lo  mitic*  do  lo  ohAtier  poor  l)iuu.  11  ira  d£c(niiTnil>  lea  ^jmuloo,  ot  il 
fidUitliOD  ertiaalgi^laidMUur  uiir  lorl<.- (liw'i|>lin(r.    11  m  Mi^iiul  tont  nu-urtri,  lootuJt 

loagtomM  Id*  Ibrra  oolU>M  tur  Ki  [iir>iU  ili'  ('<-Iui  iiui  I'livait  fnii>]>v D'antroi 

SiAm,  auiM  ta  diacipline.  El  priait  k  rcltftiuux  dn  w  TuauHtn.-  A  u  lnl)ti>  dt'  tmnul,  «>t, 

l^ftMuluit  p*[  li^m'  KiuH  ous  woit,  drmrnnut  M  praidant  nn  quart  il'lituiv  uu  unr  dom)* 

^wiiro,  adievnnl  si  prii-n.'  I'n  lalcnce  ot  w  dflaDtamt  ra  Diou  dn  matir  tu  ti^D  boos  lo  pan! 
qiii  l'huiijiliiut."~\  -J  ii-  p.  6». 

"II  dtmx-nAit  do  hon  ui^d,  mi  mit  Im  AjmiiW  A  an,  ot,  •»  prMtonutnt  detant  lo*  frimov 
il  m^ut  do  t)in«un  d'Aux  nngt-cani]  coup)  do  dudpiino.  1a  MmunuiuatA  ifait  ninn- 
bn-iiiR.  i-t  li!  «npjilic(>  dam  loRfftoaiM;  tous,  Mnauunron,  auviciw,  vl  pteioa,  pmfinula- 

^nmt  fmiM  K  iilMniJiw,  naunCMrfnl  \  ea  ■pi'rliii'ln.     IjurKjiic  In  pi-rit  ta  rdova,  il  MaJt 

|pi;.-nt  i.ri«s/'— r.  to. 

"  II  Bupplia  ■(ID  dirrctnuT  ppirituol  dc  Ic  tiulncr  lur  Ic  tilnnchcr  dv  n  chamfciv,  oonma 
on  Cttv  qu'on  ii*o»  p«i  toiKhur,  do  rBecBblcr  dro  nvnw  lr>  nlu>  hunitlHat*,<k  lui  ciacbv 
au  vkk)^,  lid  le  tniit<«  onfiti  «nnmo  nn  aainikl  itirmoad&.'  — Vol.  ii.  p.  %. 

"  *  Eh  liica !  roux-tu  nin  rmdn  lo  aarviM  do  mo  faint  aauffrir  eemmo  autrafuta  poor 
nnaChTiatF'  Kl  mnuii"  rrt  ami  •*)- rafiHait  abntnaunit"  [thia  wuaon  hia  deatlx^ad, 
ill.  1661]  '■  "'An  tnuina,'  lui  dit-il,  'diuino  moi  toi  pieda  4  fcaucr ;  do  aem  faMyoun  hd* 
pnilu]ui;  du  pfjiiUiaco  BKT^tdp  A  Picii '. '  "—Vol.  ii.  p.  M. 

It  if*  ntmlleaa  to  innlti|d]r  nxamplM  of  thU  brutal  ni|MirstitioB.  '  ODOe,  in 
IK4K,  l.A^oTdair6  saemftd  on  th«  point  of  frMiiif;  Minsalf.  Unt  Roma  liold  hin 
tiflAit,  and  ha  aooo  retruned  to  his  coll.  Wo  only  danro  to  add  oni-  wnTiotioB 
flfniaparfocbsinootitywliea  he  «xclaimod. "  Ja  (mia  csto^an  dm  t*mfM  it  Tooir." 
Vo  eondada  hy  Munoatly  calling  on  our  HMtton  to  woigh  vol!  Coloridg^'a 
prapltocy,  atid  to  niatk  havoDeoFthenobloat^ritii  thatovor  lived  ira^  brought 
down  from  being  liberal  and  catholic  to  be  pnput  and  friar.  T.  AC 

Uft  </  tkt  JUv.  John  UOw,  of  Perth,    fiy  Hotunvo  BottAX,  DJ).    Loodoo  : 

JaisM  Kiahet  St  Co. 

OtttX  M.  fmall  nnmbor  of  our  nadcn  have  evor  heard  of  tho  Ror.  Johrk  MUqo, 
of  Forth  1  and  but  far  thocircitmitan<!otliathd  waaforaoniftjoanthoniooMMOT  of 
<  Dr.  l>afr  at  Caloiittu,  thut  mitubor  Toutd  hava  boon  smallor  stiU.  fat 
L  JCr.  Uiliio  iu  hU  own  wny  waa  a  rare  man.  About  thirtT  yean  aj»>  thrav  waa 
[in  aooM)  towna  in  ikotluid  vhat  is  OJillcd.  a  "  gri!>at  T>]nvnl  "  of  r»tixion.  It 
rfco|^  with  a  ynuiie  preacbar  nani»d  William  Hnma,  and  it  woa  cumod  on  with 
Hko  oaaatance  of  Mr.  Milne,  of  I'Arth  ;  Mr.  M'Cbovno,  of  Dundoa;  and  Hama 
rather  iniuistorB  of  loai  nolo.     M't^orno  diiy]  in  tdn  vouth.     Ue  had  ofton 

ayod  that  he  night  dapait  and  bo  with  Cbri^t,  for  that,  "bo  said,  waa  farbettar. 

'  I  pnyor  was  early  anawaccd.     William  Bums,  with  a  strange  haroiara,  ]«^ 


I 


in  Scotliinil  uml  lii,'iiBni(:)  it  laborious  miMiotuiry  ainaiiK 
^in  tbv  «.iirlv  ]>'>rt  of  la»t  yvor,  not  moch  brer  fluy  ream 
I  Iftfar  (Uo<l  Mr.  Milno,  who  bad  boou  miuitrtor  of  ^t.  Loo- 
anrdV  rctib,  Trom  1839  up  to  I65.i,  Dr.  DuiT'a  suocomot  in  Ciikiitt»  fi<o:a  that 
timu  till  IB'iS,  luid  for  t^oLul  tea  yvaxa  laiuUtor  •guut  of  bis  oM  t»>ii|;T«tji^tiou 
ill  Pertb. 

Tbo  "i-evival"  luuk  jiUm  alKiut  tbroo  jeors  befgro  tli«  disruption  iu  tbe 
Ciiurcb  of  Sootkiid.  wh«ii  tbe  ininiiitera  wero  diup'/  divided  into  EvftDgoLicolii 
utd  Moil«mt(H) ;  Mr.  Milno  and  bip  fnoadsbclonfrni  to  thn  ftinnor.  'fboy  woro 
iiotonlvrxdtidodtrunilhoptilpitf.  imd  bv  tbi;piinM:b)al  l»w  of  "  umi  luid  wont" 
fWrm  tii<i  puHnbiMi  of  tbn  MuilontU'H,  duI  tli«;r  "  reYivul"  doiii^  eabjocted 
tb«in  tu  tiurict  iinwbyteiiid  ussiiiiiiiiliuiiv,  kiid  ti>  tbe  usual  BtCMaure  of  Miblio 
crittd'Hi  anil  coasure.  Tho  wriUr  of  this  c«n  nnooinbor  Willinut  Burna 
pTonohing  iu  St.  IjsouiLrd'Bi  Porlb.  and  tho  stronf^D  inllucaoo  ho  had  omi:  tbe 
peoplu,  Tlu-ni  w««  no  noim,  and,  Ntvitie  tho  wjft  uucrnlfl  of  Ibo  prcuukri'B 
Toice.  vitli  bere  uud  Ui«n!  ii  nubdudd  Pubbiii;;,  Ibu  eileut-u  vua  brouihlou  nod 
death-like.  Crovds  fluckcd  to  tlie  churcb  ev«r,v  oveuin^,  uiid  wboii  ibo  preacher 
lind  finiabod  and  retired  to  tbe  lOblr^,  tboi)«<>}iiorDiniunad.  IIo  had  to  return  and 
wiiitiiiiK!  tho  scrricu  soiiiotimiM  till  piist  the  huur  of  midnight.  Tlio  wh^ilo  towa 
ira<ic.\citoil,  ttiidnll  tho nugblxiurbrHid  fur  in ilc« round.  Th«ro  were  iir.ijvr  ineot- 
inga  in  every  etvunt.  Trjictn  wKrs  dimributud  at  uve  17  corner,  fiorroutairls  wers 
dificouraiti^  soriouelv  to  oach  other  ubuut  l>«iiig  "  harcd,"  itnd  litUo  boys  vere 
■iggiti^  TJuhnsniidliDldtng  pmyer  lucetinj^  by  thti  rond-ndps,  undci  hcdga- 
lovtiiLiid  iu  rvinil-iiits.  Thero  vox  much  oril  mitigbrd  viLh  nil  this.  I'L<n>pl9 
vere  iuiuk  lunffuaKe  wbii'b  fxproii;<oil  what  thcv  did  not  fml,  luid  vivK'  making 
probeaioQS  bcvond  tboir  octuul  cxpi^nt^nce.  l3ut  itvaAhori^  na  in  all  otlicr 
"iwriyttla"— the  good  ia  knowu  cbielly  tu  ^oanvhobavo  expoHnQoedit,  wldlo 
the  eril  is  manifost  to  aJl  men.  Tho  oxcitomDnt  paaMcl  rLmoy.  There  bad  beeu. 
Btoiiy  ifrciiitid  bL-nrrn>,  mid  enmo  of  tho  Mcd  Tell  ainoiig  thorus ;  but  eomo  ntao 
full  uu  i^uit  f:r»uiid  BTiiI  brriii;:lil  r»rtb  )i;ou(l  fruit. 

Tho  »tary  of  Mr.  Miluo'n  life  m  mon  told.  IIo  vaa  a  rt-qUo,  nmiablo  boy, 
vboto  higbeet  ainbiUoa  waa  to  bo  a  "  laiuirfor."  In  bia  ecbool  daya  bo  found 
Iiu  iitcusure  in  bia  leuona  rather  than  in  play.  IIo  waa  aont  In  tho  I'uivoraity 
(if  Aburdvou,  whei'vbiaiDduiitrj' Kiiinwl  luni  tlio  higboat jirin^  in  clanaica  sua 
malLbematicfc.  Unfore  be(;iiiiitiix  liia  iiiiiiiati'y  bu  cainn  to  Hicbraoud  as  tutor  to 
thu  familr  of  a  Xlr.  f!now,  a  uler;^'inuii  of  tho  Oburch  or  England.  Under 
Hr.  Hoove  proncbiii<;  bia  roli^'ioiui  icuUitfit  deepened.  It  was  tioro.  bo  ruye, 
that  bo  pa.wcd  fnim  "  dorkni^M  to  light  "  Ho  tbmii^hl.  of  tiiking  onlcra  in  ue 
Church  of  Hi:|;lnii<I ;  but  on  rurthor  Kliidy  uf  tbn  iiuwtirin  of  lliiiroh  jKilitjr,  k« 
docidod  for  rrciliyk'i'Diiiiain.  Iletuniiii;;  *<>  Abonlfuii  in  IKi'i.  li(i  wtia  apiKtintad 
to  n  Sunday  ovoiiing  loctiuoahip,  which  bu  liold  till  ii^H,  vhen  bu  came  to 
Pdrtb. 

St.  Lrunnrd'x  Church  is  what  is  c.-illod  in  Scotland  a  nnmd  Mcm—that  ia,  a 
diairidi  idmreb  without  wirwnagr  tir  tndnwmeitt.  William  Bums  wna  with 
Mr.  Milno  at  tbe  ver>-  IXTgiuiiiii^  of  hia  IVrth  ministry.  Tbe  church  aoon 
filliid.  The  pcwa  vent  oil  laketi.  and  a  long  lint  vo-t  k^pt  to  th«  voetiy  of  tho 
luimca  of  pemooa  vniting  for  vacancleii.  Mr.*  Milno'a  heart  was  in  bia  vork  in 
right  oarn'^vt.  Ho  garo  himself  vbolly  to  it,  and  tbu  pooplo  clung  to  him 
with  a  ili;;  (ilion  wbjdi  110  carthljr  power  could  cbnngo.  It  wa-i  a  lam«  of  Irtiuble 
in  the  Church  of  BcotUnd.  The  iitiaatioa  of  iKiininagc.  ur  tbe  right  of  the 
ptttrou  to  intrude  hiamwntreoD  a  pariah  Bgaiiint  tiio  nill  uf  tho  people— that 
vitborin^  eril  of  all  State  Obnrches — was  ronding  the  Chnrcli  naunder.  Ilnv- 
it  anded  m  ItH'i  is  n  matier  of  biaton ;  hut  onlf  tnose  wbo  vitnoasivt  tbn  -itrifu 
con  haro  anv  couuvptioa  of  tho  wroth,  tho  mslico.  mid  Intlnmeee  irbicb  ai\x>iii- 
panicd  it.  Ntimalen,  |«tial)oa,  familieit,  wortt  divided  :  aud  for  a  time  the  (iinajxd 
Toa  not  potuo,  bat  a  Rword.  Portli  hiiA  ofleu  1>een  cJoacly  ronnocted  with  grval 
raligianH  (ineationa.  It  waa  here  that  John  Knox  bagon  tho  ItcifomatioD.  It 
ma  ban  uuit  Ebravxtr  Erakino  b^nn  the  Scooaaion  in  tbr  oiirly  port  of  the 
Uet  century,  and  on  this  same  (|uc«tioii  of  tho  abuM  of  patrnnagi<.  In  |r^2 
Perth  was  one  of  tho  slrongbolda  of  tliu  Xon-TutnuiioBiata.  Mr.  Milne  was  a 
decided  Free  Cfaurchman.  but  never  mingled  in  tha  itrife,  lie  waa  flnn  vbea 
tho  hour  nimc.  and  wviit  forth  bravely  10  do  aa  oonsdenoe  dictatad.  fbllowcd  fay 
almost  hia  outtni  oongngation ;  but  ha  noror  TOprowJtod  tbo  minialen  that 
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rcinitiiinl  in  tho  I'^stftblisliniout,  nitd  thoj-  norer  ropronrhed  him.  £ach  portr 
ik^icriliud  ti  I  lti(-  uthur  the  most  tiuvurtliy  luutivca ;  i>ut  uo  one  eror  questiooud 
tho  idtogiity,  tho  eiuccritv,  and  tlio  diainteioBtwlnosHof  John  Miliie.  Thia  \nM 
u  rnre  triiiiniili  of  llic  spirit  of  Christ  in  tho  man. 

In  18-17,  in  tho  fortiuth  your  of  his  ngo,  Mr.  Milno  intirried.  It  Tras  scarcely 
ox])i'('tcd  that  II  Kuul  so  Mul>lii[intfd  would  ovor  have  i:io  fur  conformed  to  th^ 
Tilo  world,  vhicli  eata  uiid  drinks,  inarricH  mid  is  given  in  miuTia{^.  But  the 
holiuesa  of  celibacy  was  luit  un  m-ticlo  of  his  anieA.  jVi'[er  five  yoarB  of  great 
doini-st  ic  happinCHs  iiiid  groat  jirospority  in  his  work,  ono  of  his  children  died,  then 
hi^wit'x  diod,  mid,  suon  after,  hiH<ithorchiIddicd,  and  hiMhouBO  was  loft  desolate. 
'L'he  I'utry  in  hiii  fiimily  Itiblo  of  his  marriii)ro  and  tho  doa.ths  of  his  vife  nod 
childrnn  ia  vury alteitin^;.  "The  T.ord,"hoeaid,  "oettetli  thcBolitarj'  in  iamiliaSt 
mid  llo  makea  thorn  htditari' !i<;aiu."  He  tounil  many  words  of  Scriptare  to 
oxpress  his  ^Tiof  und  to  dcsiTilni  his  fotdiugs ;  for  all  Scripture,  if  rightly  takoi, 
in  truly  human ;  but  hia  humanity  Nhinea  out  in  tho  words  of  Touuyson,  with 
which  ho  cuudndes : — 

"  Ili'ttcr  to  hftvc  lovi-d  nnil  lost 
Tlinn  ni'ViT  fct  have  loved  at  all." 

Tho  inimcdiiito  ivsiilt  of  this  hereuvoment  is  a  conviction  that  ho  ia  callod  to 
Tiidiit.     Ihit  how  is  ho  to  know  th:it  Iho  call  is  i-call^  divine  P    IIo  consults  hia 
bruthicn,  who  mostly  tiy  to  perauadu  liijii  that  ho  la  not  callod.     "  Tho  simple 
fact  is,"  siiid  Andrew  (iray,  oni!  of  his  oldest  and  moat  trusted  frionda,  ''  yea 
/(111/;  it  iiifi-  i/'-ur  Icii't.  und  so  tho  thing  bi'gmi,"    Tho  congrogationn-ereoppcucd 
to  it,  every  man  und  every  woman  of  thi'm.     .\1I  entreated  him  not  to  leave 
them,  not  to  br<'ak  :i  bond  so  c]r>M>,  not  to  loavo  work  in  which  ho  had  so 
eminently  prospored.  aiid  to  which  ho  was  so  ovidcntly  called.     But  Mr.  Hfilna 
was  vewdved  lor  Tndiii,  und  ho  eoiild  only  imawer  thorn,  "What  moan  ye  to 
weep  nnd  to  bi-eak  niy  heart ': "  And  to  India  lie  went,   Itrro  ho  married  again. 
His  wife's  health  fiiiktl,  and  after  nearly  live  years  of  Indian  work  he  rotuntod 
to  Si'otlanil,  and  wus  ai^iin  called  to  bo  tho  minister  of  Froo  St.  Loonord's. 
Since  that  timo  he  hud  been  a  leader  of  "  (jroat  rovivala  of  roligion;"  but 
whether  or  not  tlioso  "revivals"  were  genuine,  wo  have  not  tho  means  of 
formiue  an  impartial  judgment. 

Mr.  Miliit'  woM  not  an  "intollectiial"  proachcr,  llo  did  oot  understand 
"doubts"  or  "  difficulties  of  belief."  lli^felt  nono  of  these  in  himself,  andcoold 
only  legard  thom  in  others  us  tho  "fruits  of  ain."  IIo  was  so  far  out  of 
sympathy  with  what  wo  call  the  wants  of  tho  ago,  that  but  for  tho  single  &ct 
that  hix  niiniritry  was  sucee^^sful.  we  should  not  havo  thought  his  biography 
deserviuj;  umro  than  the  briefest  notice.  Ho  was  emiTioiit,  Dr.  Ik>nar  says, 
IIS  a  pa.'ilor,  a  minister,  and  an  evangi'list.  Ho  knew  sll  hia  congregation 
faniiliiirly — every  menibiT  of  ovi'rj"  fiiniily.  Ho  liad  (conversed  and  prayed 
privately  with  almost  overy  ono,  introducing  them  to  that  spiritual  region  in 
which  his  own  life  wes  ]iawsed.  lie  was  always  and  every  whoro  "tho  minister;" 
never  fur  n  luoment  fur^'cttiiig  his  calling,  and  never  forgetting  that  every 
inomeut  he  was  txurcistng  iultuenee.  His  acnnons  wcro  simple,  earnest,  and 
alwav.-i  studied  witli  tho  eiivum stances  and  wants  of  liia  congregation  befoi-o  his 
mind.  He  never  used  a  inaunscnpt  t-r  notes;  and  ait  ordinary  hearer  might 
havo  thought  that  ho  was  spcaktug  without  prepai-ation  ;  but  he  made  too  much 
conscience  of  his  work  to  do  any  of  it  negligently.  All  Iho  week  was  siinnt  in  pre- 
paring for  tho  Sunday.  Ho  prayed,  he  read,  huwrute.  hemedituted,  ho  gathered 
spii'itual  strengtli  every  dny.  and  what  ho  gathered  ho  gave  to  hia  people  when 
Sunday  came.  The  work  of  ministering  to  a  largo  congregation  was  enough  ia 
itself  i'or  any  ordin.iiy  man.  but  Mr.  MJlno's  zeal  knew  no  limits.  He  never 
refused  invitations  to  prouuh  for  his  neighboius.  Ho  went  out  on  misaionai-y 
tours,  holding  "n-viviil"  mootings,  pruaehing  in  bums,  or  in  the  open  air,  or 
to  the  workpeoi>le  in  factories,  lie  never  missed  an  opptirtunity  of  trying  to 
do  good.  If  travelUng  in  n  i"aihvay  earriago,  be  would  engage  mo  passongera 
in  iidigious  conversation.  If  ho  hirod  a  cab,  he  would  speak  to  the  cabuiaa 
about  being  "  savwl."  If  he  saw  a  ])oor  woman  can-j'ing  a  l>ssket,  ho  would 
ofTer  to  help  hev,  saying,  that  we  ought  to  hoar  one  iiiiother's  hnitlens.  If  a  mux 
begged  from  him,  ho  would  give  a  coin,  und  tell  him  to  "beg  ii^ his  Bonl.** 
To  iishenuon  mcndiug  their  nets  he  would  aay  that  he  too  was  a  fisherman,  and 
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htt  tritlvo<i  In  Mtcli  mftn.  Ta  «tQtu>>bnitkpTs  h«  would  My  tli*t  bo  vm  a  stone- 
bnaker,  l^finK  to  braak  etoii;^'  bwrU.  Ii«  would  on<4i  acMna]>any  tbo  |K>L*c>yni<<» 
in  1b«r  niffh*.  rounda.  nnd  vith  tha  lioI|»  cf  tlM  Imntora  i«m)  to  tbcm  V4in>o«  out 
of  tho  N«)V  TMdimFnt.  Uc  bwi  bvoH  kn6w&  to  tniTol  naiid  the  miolc*  nnd  anot. 
of  ft  nulvay  et^no,  that  ko  miiirbt  "  conTort"  tho  >tAk«r.  Hn  wonld  t«tl  bo^a 
Boiling  nevqiAMn  that  b«  bud  »  n«ir«]wp4M-  tlint  neror  {{r«v  old,  mcsniRf;  b» 
[tjbl«.  ^Vhoii  M  Mimnr  Olio  in  uom-Din;;.  b«  wonld^up  to  tbc-m,  spuk  of 
thftir  liorraTPtnnnt,  my  fhdt  lio  •Vfnpr.lhisvd  wilb  tb'flm,  tatA  no  dii)  Chri«t. 
Wh«n  till  Clw«n  cAiDo'trt  Torlh  tatmcavor  %  stntuoof  ftinc*  Albort.Mt.  lUlne 
WM  anxiAU*  tbat  aho  nbould  r««<cu'0  mtntnt  nptrituikl  b><-nr<fit  at  bU  hftnils.  Ho 
vriahed  to  juv^tit  1k>t  wilb  n  fopy  of  ii  fitvoarite  hvnui.  Ht-  fouinl  no  "ppor- 
taailyef  doin^  it  ]wiv>n:>nv,  hitt  Tjitrl  Mati»>belil  Mitr«iinpi-d  bim  to(j«tHVKl 
Omt,  wbo  OMUivd  Mr.  .Miln«  tliat  tho  hTiiin  w-'.ild  be  prceoutod  to  lli4  Qite«n. 
Whon  Mr.  Milno  wont  \o  Indin,  bo  bc^B  bi«  woek  m  ooon  aa  bo  wm*  <>n  boafd 
Abip.  Ilo  roiiTtMDit  Ttith  tho  pMMn^-*,  bold  awotii^  witb  tb«n,  uid  ivroiuihod 
to  tb«n-  U«  watcb«<l  for  <)]i;>oitUDitioa  of  frftcakinp  to  tbo  ettaiwn.  H«  frtiTO 
tb«  boys  uxpoiHW^  to  Itnrn  ^ oreon  of  tJio  Srn^'lurMi,  und  bo  ovoti  Mtfoodtil  in 
gatltnjF  tho  CAptoin  to  join  with  biui  in  prirato  pm^vr.  Ih  Ooloitttft  bo  vioitod 
tbron^  tho  liAoa  nnd  guIliM  of  tho  old  ton-n— n  pI>eAmiki>own  to  mo^t  of  tbfl 
fiiurOMna  population.  Ilo  mado  bi»  way  tuto  kdtviuI  fnmilioff,  ia  nmto  of  v.-)iut 
bo  caltod  •'  woridly  otiquotto,"  whoti  ho  know  ll>*y  wwo  in  IrouVifo,  «•  on  tho 
oooaaion  of  aickn«e»  or  douUt.  MauT  n  liom,  now  tnoro  thus  twoiitr  •jmou  ngo, 
did  Mr.  Milno  atop  tho  writor  oF  tiua  on  Path  Ittidfipo,  on  tho.  North  luth. 
or  by  tho  rivi^v  tido.  look  «t  bio  buiuUt  of  book*,  nnd  Mk  howhotroa  f^infr  i^ii 
with  Ovid,  (n-  Virpl,  or  llomor.  Ttien  would  follow  an  iiiTitatiou  to  lij^  Bib!o 
cliiw^.  Hin  nianuor  waa  «o  ttimple,  bis  character  bo  ttuuspKreut,  that  us  eooD 
aj  hn  spok'.'  it  vji«  oridoot  h«  baJd  but  o&o  objocL 

Wo  hnrii  Niid  thnt  Mr.  Miliio's  ministry  wtta  mocMsFaL  Ho  bsd  no  groat 
K:tft.t  of  intolluct;  bo  bnd  do  olotiiK-uco;  Lio  loeniisg  wiu>  not  cxtcn^7i<;  iti 
liict.  hii  louuiiiK  aoom*  to  baro  \A^x\  unuvuolly  limitoi],  Wluit.  thtxi,  vaa  Ihu 
(*«-ot  of  his  fnwpr  ?  W"  misht  say  nt  otic*  it  Wsn  thnt  ho  prowh*"'!  tolipion, 
AD-I  ti"t  tli(>'>I><;,--y ;  und  lio  !iv<.'d  what  tie  pTui'Clied.  If  lio  did  iiot  kiiow  tho 
difiicultios  that  bosot  a<m  whu  thiuk.  he  yot  fciiow  tbo  waota  of  moo  in  g«Dend. 
Ho  know  tli«  power  of  •vrnpatby,  andlwkiMrw  that  tboottnyof  tbo  lifo  and  tbo 
death  of  Jesiia  will  roaolt  uwu'a  beorta  to  tho  cad  of  tiina.  And  tboa  be  bud 
nuutfi-ed  tbo  ovil  thut  wno  m  liiiiiMlf.  No  ooe  oroi*  kiiew  bim  to  Im  aoftry. 
KvcQ  hiH  wife  rotilil  (inly  oano  rotneuibor  tiny  uppfoaoh  to  luutinoaw,  und  tt  waa 
wboD  tbo  wnnant  had  omittad  to  toll  bim  of  n  cwo  of  aickutn  to  bu  rintod. 
H«  could  bcnr  opjioailion ;  hooould  (oQor  tn  h^  bimaolf  d««i^i«<l  or  Uiniri  asidv 
if  miy  |[ood  oaum  by  it.  Uu  uacd  tit  bay  Ibinga  at  a  ^>op  in  Perth  whore  tho 
•bo^eaapw  was  not  <i\i\  to  liim.  Ue  uits  .i^kod  why  bo  coutiuutid  to  k"  whvro 
lua  custom  wna  not  -wniitod;  and  bo  ttnaveniU  that  bo  vua  tr>-iu(f  U>  mjIIcu  that 
man  by  kindnopu>,  lio  coald  not  pntor  into  tbo  tboU)^tH  of  men  who  oro 
|icrploxcd  witli  tho  ways  of  IVovidonvo,  or  bnvo  doabt^  about  roniluUon,  or 
who  (io  noi  undoralaud  rarolntioii.  iu  tho  Mmo  itay  oa  bo  undoratood  it ;  but  ho 
did  Ml  rail  a|[ainat  tbom  aa  aUiustii,  inAdola,  nenloi^nN,  or  soeptto*.  Uo  knew 
tliat  nan  war*  nut  tb  bo  «<oa  by  bard  samaa.  Nor  did  bo  apout  nil  of  Cbria- 
tiaii*  who  did  Boi  baloag  to  hi*  own  party,  Wcitiri^  to  n  sorvaiit  in  England 
who  hail  bnm  amouiboT  of  bij  con^nrgaGon.  bo  i>ni<l.  "  Voa  inuat  not  d*;»piaa 
tbo  Cbnttdk  of  EnirUnd.  If  1  know  thv  Lnrd  at  nil,  it  wan  in  bor  that  JIo  woa 
ftratroTMikd  to  ni«."  In  Indin  boamnetiinapnacikadtnthoohapelabolougiiig 
to  bbo  Cliardi  of  KngUuid.  getting  a  diilian  or  on  olBocr  to  mM  tb«  litmny. 
Hia  roligion  wi»  not  mado  up  of  cortain  opioiona ;  it  wna  n  lifi. 

It  appcMV  tbut  iu  bis  yoatb  Mr.  Uilno  bad  a  Gall  which  affectod  bia  beadt 
How  far  this  aervud  aa  a  tham  in  ths  floah  to  crucif>'  him  to  Ibo  world  ws  do 
not  know.  Uia  zoal  oAen  soomeil  to  aurpasa  liia  bouuda  «f  roascia.  H*  r«tfuaMl 
to  go  into  socioty  vbcro  ho  coultl  not  loako  rolif^toa  tbo  sulo  anbjoet  of  uot- 
ToroKtioo.  Ilow/iaoutof  eymixithy  with  what  ut  sctrulur  or  "  worldly."  In 
wmo  oompBiiy,  when  a  (aTourito  Scotch  arag  waa  aung,  bouitmiag  '*  Iborv'a 
hm  Iu(^  aboot  tbo  bouMO,"  Mr.  Miiuo  said  it  waa  only  truu  of  King  Joma,  to 
vhom  nlao  all  tbo  Jocohitc  k>u^  woro  applicnblo.  lo  liUle  Loj-s  in  tfao  etroot 
ha  voold  apoak  of  a  liltlo  boy  in  Oormany  who  wrote  a  ktter  to  tho  "  dcsz 
Locd  Janu."    Walking  in  a  frwnd'a  gardwii  bo  fi>iiad  llw  gatdeaar  Umonttng 
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that  Uie  frost  iraa  ilMtro)riiig  tli«  strawborricti :  ha  totik  tho  Knrdenor  iulo  Uie 
mnuDBr-hicniie  and  pnyvd  for  a  good  sbomq.  Hi>  livi>l  in  dailj-  expoctalioo  of 
the  HGOOod  advent  Ur.  MUo*  ma  on»  of  thoae  happy  aoula  uver  whose  bead 
b)«veQ  »  fitiUopoD.  iicd  tho  onitela  of  Ood  asoondiii^  and  dfiacondiog.  Xh» 
Biblo  was  to  him  &  book  of  vhitJi  onr;  latter  isdiriui',  and  all  ito  figura 
nalitiaa.  llis  Aiitli  wim  thiit  of  tt  child— im  Nimplu,  un  nimunt,  n»  \n\xx^.  as 
canMBt.  'Whilo  mdin);  Mr.  Mtliio)  Lth^  wo  liuve  been  thinkipif  of  aaoUur 
maD  T»rj  unlike  biui.  and  yet  ia  mmuo  rsspecta  very  like.  This  ia  tx>  oUmt 
lliau  Jacob  Bahmti,  the  shoemakinp  philooophor  of  Oorlitx.  Allien  Bc)faja«'fl 
boor  of  dppartuni  vaa  at  hand,  ho  called  his  non  Tobtaa,  and  nskod  htm 
vhathor  h«  h«tinl  tliat  awseit hnnnoaiouK  music-!'  Ha  rupUed.  ^'No."  '*  Open 
the  iloor/'kaid  h«.  "thatyna  may  ibn  Iwitter  h^ar  iL"  And  aakio^  what  o'clodk 
H  wa»,  be  told  him  it  vu  Iwol  "  Uy  time."  be  Raid,  "  is  not  ycb ;  throe  boon 
hcncH  is  my  time."  Then  he  spolcp  (.hmie  vorda.— "  O  Thou  Htrong  Qod  of 
Sabooth,  douTCT  me  acconliog  to  Thy  wiH  !  Thou  orudfifid  Ixtrxl  Josos,  haT* 
roKsrvy  on  intt  and  tuko  mi!  into  Thy  kingilum  1 "  VThiui  aix  in  ths  monuitg 
came,  ho  tmk  leave  of  bi»  «-i&)  ami  sou,  blcesod  tbesa.  and  said,  "  Kow  I  jpi 
iHDen  iulo  Paradi» : "  and  biddinK  bin  aan  turn  him.  fao  fotchod  a  righ  and 
j|ff|)art<>di  We  aay  of  John  MJoc.  in  thoKrords  of  Pnifeamr  Mnurico.  "Wo 
majr  be  ^ad.  like  Bbbmo's  hou  Tobiitt,  %n  <ipun  tho  dnor  and  aee  whvtlinr  any 
of  tht  muMG  vbich  Hoothod  htm  on  hia  doathhed  cau  reach  us.  Without 
•dosting  any  of  Iiim  apacnlationa,  we  tiuty  bo  thankful  if  our  pilgriinafu  vs 
as  iLoa»t  and  toibiame  as  tus  was.  oitr  faith  of  the  way  which  has  uoec 
Opeuod  into  PnradiHD  as  WQU-sruundod  aiiil  as  ohild-liko."  J.  IL 


H.— PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

rAe/Vwcro/McSuu/Arart^eRi^y.  By  OcoRciE  UooRB,  U.D.  Sixth  EdiUon. 
Beviiied  and  Enlarged,  tioadon :  LonKiiiaus.  I6DS. 
That  a  work  dmliug  m  Uu-ffoly  with  mt)U[iliy»ic&l  Rubjocta.  aod  that  not  in 
a  popular  or  aaporfioiu,  bul  in  a  lliui-ouuhly  pbtlriMipbicisJ  and  tboughtf  ill  (on*, 
aiunld  have  in  a  Tsry  few  years  roatlied  a  sixth  odition.  is  a  fact  perhaps 
witfaont  pamll*>]  in  biblio^iphy.  and  a  HuSlcieat  tootimoay  of  |iublio  apprcfia- 
tioii  af  Dr.  M<H)n>.  Written  in  »  thoiouabiy  Christian  ^nril,  tho  main  objoct 
of  tho  work  ix  to  lUiuttratA-— fimt,  the  nuitioa  of  tho  houI  to  nattsr,  to  tho 
organs  of  the  rnnsos,  and  to  tho  nervous  qrstem ;  saeondljr,  the  manifeeUtioa 
of  the  BonJ's  action  in  tho  phenomena  of  tnemory  and  imagination  ;  while  the 
third  purt  of  tlio  volumo  tlnivx.  in  twelvo  most  it]teni«li(i(;  cbi>iitvT«,  Lbe  proo- 
tioil  cuucUintmB  from  tbix  mental  iiiHu(iiiE:n  oror  Lhu  biidy  oh  to  ciliirjition, 
lWf*«'  and  jibj-iical  truinin^,  thu  itU'oi-Li  uf  Ibo  iiasnoiu,  of  sobtndo.  iiuil  nf 
•ynpathy.  Thfougbout  tho  wfaolo  the  ohiof  aim  of  the  author  is  to  endeavour 
ti)  make  OS  uudeivtiuid,  as  well  as  feel,  oar  dependence  on  Dirinu  I'nmdanoe. 
Tho  ntj'le  is  vigorous  hut  rovereat.  the  iUustnttioni  ara  fgreibly  ptit,  and  the 
ilcliniltiinH  rlijiar  and  sharp.  The  Inngunge  in  ovi'liHitJy  ohosou  fto  as  to  aoeooi- 
mwlaU)  uiiMciiMitifio  roadi'm,  uud  at  tho  aawe  tinio  to  iadicato  the  beoringa  of  tbo 
suty'cct  aUko  on  phyiiiolo^  and  mental  aeienco.  It  is  well  to  observe  ihnt  Dr. 
llooro  uses  tlio  t«rm  "soul"  populsJ'ljr  to  comprahond  the  whole  \:n^aUTial 
part  of  mnn.  indudin;;  spirit,  oesignating  "  that  which  is  oonscioufi  of  ""t'ngu 
tliiiikigig,  and  willing,  i.r..  a  Hpintnal  agnnt,  ovtnciiig  lh«  dititinct  perMMaL 
mode  ul  itji  t-'xinUinoii  by  all  thiit  ta  rocuvniitad  tiiidor  the  term  laind." 

Admitliu^-  that  tho  tonoflcliou  of  soul  and  body  is  a  mystM-jV  our  author  thus 
TOminuiiCs  uii  I'rofosiior  Tyiidnll's  romorks  in  his  Norwich  address  to  the  llritisk 
Awciciatioii  ( AupuBt,  18t>H),  that  this  myat<iry  "  nmy  «ortninly  bn  iiiiulu  n  power 
in  the  human  soul  .  .  ,  but  it  is  a  power  which  hiu/Mh'N(f,  uot  kuowlodgo,  flor 
its  base" :~ 

"  Thd  pmriwnr  did  not  mean,  aj  some  rappoi?,  thnt  we  know  nothinv  of  ths  SBh;^ect 
worth  llunkini;  ali»it.  lie  Utustif  palnteiUy  ihowcd  that  -tlin  ihoIwiW  forsM,* 
■V""™'  and  uiodunical,  h*n)  no  coatiMlvablv  nlatiuB  to  oar  cousoiottsncas  of  thoughlf 


will,  and  altctkm.  Hut  ia  |iMUy  poiiUra  ksowbdg*  on  wbieh  to  noaon  rmcnniinic 
the  mtiin  of  tmr  m»i1«,  "with  out  fitiUi,  bopo,  tuul  lorn.  FeulinR  wtUuiut  knowladi^  hag 
no  liiuui ;  and  not  t<i  fm  wliat  mt  knoir  ia  to  Imoir  vithmit  nu^NMcu  Uiifeclinc  ■cuaim, 
if  Uiw«  be  suoh  i>  tliiiii.'.  is  bat  a  (vrpic.  Wbalvvrr  trutb  a  bub bdiovcsa  btf  ia  n«- 
ciwtl]'  whut  tho  (Oul  iip|>rvh<.'n<li  wbcu  fi-vling  afor  Uif  ntitid  and  mcaniiLK  wliuji  bcii 
Qxpnm ;  and  to  know  irhy  w«  beUorA  in  (toil  and  «ut  awn  taxiiM  ii  eat  onlf  to  fnj. 
but  to  ba  aaauml  ot,  wmalUDg  iiuUa  a*  important  u  (toytliiii^  tuugkt  in  phyaieal 
adance," 

la  thv  body  of  tbo  vork,  oepecially  in  Uie  wco&d  paxt.  Dr.  Moore  has  col- 
Iccti^d  na  oxtraordiaary  nutnbor  of  ctuiDut  tuiil  iotcrcetititc  auecdotca  oa  ihn 
mmul'^nMioa  vf  thv  rovl  m  nttuntiou,  mvuiorr.  lUidimagLnuUun.  In  the  fourth 
clum>t«tof  i^art  U.,  i>a  "  iitteulion  ub  luodiiymg  pviuopticrn,"  w  hitvo  noino 
MuuaiiigMtjiWfof  mesmeric ilec«ptiuii8iuida«lf-ileo>.-ijti<>UB.  Ho  idaoiu  oliu[>.  si., 
oa  tlio  oouioctioa  of  momorj'  witli  Uie  etiau)^  vneuomenoa  of  doublo  voo- 
ffcionanom,  murvollou?  autltoiitic  Jnetaocoa  aro  citcil  of  continiuty  of  ideoa  from 
cno  artat«  of  tmico,  or  tit,  or  dolintun,  to  aootlivr,  whilv  nutliiiig  wan  luicnra  in 
tL«  lucid  iutorval,  ah  wlitii  a-  tiiiio  or  *  aeut«uco  buo  bwn  maunivd  at  th-o  rcry 
Dot4  or  svlUblD  where  it  vau  iuteiTupUd.  Thla  perplexiug  plieuouieoouid  Uiuo 
oxploinoa: — 

"  Tfan  hunuu  apirit  iwm  the  bmn  an  km;  oa  thia  ot^ui  w  lit  for  its  pmpniuv,  nnd 
thfrr-fkmi  memmy  in  oonnn-timi  vith  thd  nao  of  tliv  miun  u  llio  tvmU  of  mrnilnl  iu<tion 
oil  tbo  Imin ;  wid  wh«nr%-(T  the  Uiinkini;  principle  ia  remcmbnriiifc,  and  dinctod  to  th« 
tiod^  and  ita aanaii.  there  ia  pmbnUy  a  nproditotiDa  of  that  *<hv  trtAt«  of  ncrvu  or  of 
bnun  which  noMinipaiiicd  tho  flrat  imprcwon  of  cnch  nrnK^mbcrvd  idn ;  and  tho  bnun 
hnnf;  put  in  thn  ttune  Miiiilition,  or  nrArly  no,  l>y  anv  eniuo,  na,  for  inalauMi,  by  iv 
nliiiiitliu,  would  fni^ilitatc  tlui  net  of  tkii  mind  in  iiuikiiift  nny  imnnuirion  whirJi  hail 
ocvtuT«d  iu  a  MiiniJar  atata  of  bnio ;  bacjiuao  a  rrluni  «r  Ihii  d-iln  u  nrrnmiry  for  thn 
pttipoac^  while  mind  ia  acting  vritii  the  ajnaea.  Tlui.i  a.  ilnitikrii  mnii  t/vik  ii  piuWt  to 
iJie  WTUDK  bdiute,  and  when  aobvr  bad  no  nooUitrrtion  whi-ni  hi>  Icrft  iti  but  on  Bgun 
Htcoiuiiig  intoxicated,  h«  reai«mbertd  and  ivcovcivd  it." — f.  SSO> 

Tho  thinl  part  of  tho  vork,  on  tho  influoncoof  montol  action  on  tbalHidy,  \b 
full  of  tiKKtt  Tftliiablo  vortitn;;"  on  tho  evil  ruult«  to  hoaltli  and  !nt«lloct  of 
inUKuidMl  mental  ui.iiiiti  or  itidulumioai.  ThiiN,  oii  tbn  i-uaraltii  of  t»a  gTMt  or 
loo  moDotonoua  mental  atraiu  oti  iha  nerrous  ftyatem  :^ 

"Thawoia  tw  tut  tor  aouls  t4^w  alrons  ia  truth.  ^Vha«T«r  min'a  Ototfaat 
an  broi^t  to  matknt  withont  aoSeiontrMt  and  iDmta]tin«thJnf;-timQ  bring  affmod, 
thi^  nhaocbod  and  «niI)odiod  ami]  nicoiimba  to  ita  dnvpry.  nrd  then  a  new  face  la  bom 
with  tho  phyairal  ityle  and  tampR-  of  an  owrwroDKht  hhiI  irritnljli!  buirmoiiy,  uol  to 
bo  KoraniMl  hot  by  fear,  nor  looUiod  but  with  Uic  ■  bottl<\'  or  tome  influuacHi  «>[ually 
dradGniDs  1o  the  heart  and  hnJn .  Thn  ftAto  of  our  wilU  mid  mfltelioni^  4ib  h  i  imwiiil  in 
bodily  halnila,  alwaya  nilemla  itiwlf  to  tli*  aouU  and  bodiM  <^  our  vflaefiag.  Our 
ehamctara  arc  wrttbm  in  lu,  and  trtnafatr^  to  tha  invimUe  germ  of  oacii  n»w  being 
procooding  from  lu,  to  tw  davalapad  iota  (niaivi,  and  road  bi9«aft«r,  a^  port  of  o«r 
otcmal  and  inhenait  portion  nnd  poaauarion.  A»  Job  Mi,va, '  God  layeUi  up  a  nian'B 
ini4uity  for  fain  diildmi.    Ho  rewnnloUi  him,  nnd  ho  BlmU'know  It.'  "—p.  310. 

jVgfttB,  on  tba  erila  of  aonMitioonl  reading: — 

"  llioan  wlio  imi  iircuilomrd  to  tbui  inlitllnr-tual  dran.drialdnf  an  liabln  bo  ■  meral 
Mirittm  tnmtiu,  nnd  ani  incnpabla  of  talcing  a  jouttical  ricnr  of  life  nnd  ita  dcnundf ; 
heeamms  na  fratfol  and  watiw  aa  a  oonAnnod  ooker  wilhnut  hi-  pf<-,  or  tho 
haUtaally  fnddlad  witbgut  ncotaa  to  atintnlanta ;  thvy  periah  a«  to  lUl  good  aae  of  thia 
lift,  and  can  ba  rMOnerod  cttly  by  the  apirit  tlut  put*  aolli*h  indulgcnc*  to  death,  and 
thua  prcfmna  for  a  lib  to  eonu."— p.  343. 

Tho  chapter  on  injuiHctoii*  mlucatioa  is  well  worlliy  of  titt^'iitiro  |>«ruaal, 
though  we  cannot  admit  tlin  wholanle  mn«raIi£Ati(ni  of  onr  author  ou  tbn 
resulta  of  i&tallactual  competition  in  our  Uniraraitiea.  when  we  recol  th«  long 
outnlo^c  of  thooa  who,  ominont  thero,  hnva  aturtainod  nnd  advanced,  in  lone 
and  bnlltant  oareer*  in  aunatv.  theology,  or  lav,  tho  diatinotiun  uF  thoir  yuulo 
to  a  halo  nlil  »f^ 

Wc  wilt  condiide  by  qiintin^  the  deSnitioo  of  a  OkriatiiUi  education,  whi*^ 
T)r,  Monro  neti  forth  in  his  coinmontnry  on  Prot^enor  Ilaxley'a  ideal  of  a  troly 
liWnJ  e<lucatioa  :^ 

"  Chriatiaoity  ,  ,  .  .  do«a  not  uofbat  to  oooto  eolf-Buinaginr  power  by  Improring 
tho  prwcDt  tiatuigl  BLMbtncj)' of  laaa  ia  ita  •lract«r«aad  womn;;,  butat  oncti  pro- 
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medi  OB  Iko  priadplt  tint  the  nt«B«l  iahMiWd  «jU  nf  mm  •■■<■>■"'   >■•  ••.'-•■l>4  W 
aWNtv  Mttins  tilAla^  nnno  At  worfe  in  ws'^aih  urivr  to  u\  <  nl 

■wrfaiMW  (hnn  a  knowlMl^H  of  Ihe  kM-sof  natam'H  opontion  .  .  tjaitn 

uodanduulft.  UbtiMiaruIy  pn>c««l>  on  •  priun|i)u  «1u>x<Hlxn-  'M'imhiL  Smhkbk  a 
cwarlaU  iiubiltty  iu  inas  W  b«  rM(M<«<)  iu  1k4t  and  ipirit  by  b«Mr  t«kl  ■b<Kit  Ut 
MMtUs  vbUnthotu,  tmi  baw  bo  Aa«U  unprDnro  Mti  ]h«»wiw  UdmU  bp  tnunhur. 
wliMi  adtlMr  Dodjr  nor  unl  on  In  ■  pmition  ta  bs^  bba  proeoti ;  OhriitottJty  Ufc*i 
mnn  hi  h?  u,  witfa  a  will  that  u  not  vi^ior^iif  onwigli  to  ttring  the  pawlofu  tal 
hrart  uv«  iu  lovi>  villi  all  biMtyt  aod  a  biglo  tlui*.  ii  ndllicT  deat^  cuU.  nor  m 
aaiL  a  bult  Lhat  n  iiA  a  na^  Kn'osl  t«  a  ''s'*^  ^'^  i  '^  piopC'<«  Iu  inijcfl  1 
ctviilui-c  vf  )iiiii  I'V  l>riiigi(ij[  aim  l'>  "TflMhiit  Oi>J  ill  ■  ' 
(ymjvilhi/iti^'  wtUi  mrui'a  ra|ai-jtv  fot  wiv>  1^  Itltx,  tunl  i^ '. 
I0  linly  hiliiwlf,  ni"  In  Im-vmin  hit  onttf  MlTition  Afom  nil  'ii-i.n-.  o(  rn«i, 
nfeit,  if  a  mnti  onir  fn»4  thn  n>v(I  nr  thix  rrvioonl.  anil  1m)i«r(r  that  God  i-  ' 
iHIUnK  to  cocifet  it  «a  nil  whoauck  loribatllii  tuadi." 

K.  B.  T. 

mOmphudaTArtdouilaPuyt-Btu.    PurH-Xamt.   Parifl :  Qfitiaer  BulIi^K. 

1869. 

A  POi'iiTil  ta«ri«M  of  M.  luue'a  pr«iu!KK>rial  tevturott,  d«liT«r«d  at  tk»  Scho^ 
of  Uiu  L-'iii-<  Arta,  is  a  raluabls  adoiUOQ  to  thoBMafhr^m  dc  PhUatofkie  cmilem- 
j*#r>iirtc  \V»  Ate  DOW  w  fitnulwr  vitb  &t.  laiuo's  •ftirit  aud  uwtbotl  of  oiitiGHB 
tlial  vnt  ku9V,  MoTv  opmuag  aiub  a  Vook  lu  tku,  at  Itoot,  tha  gcoanl  ooltiaa 
of  itic  coBtcota.  Wo  att  suro  of  Soiling,  llrat,  tin  iar(Mti;,iitiuu  inbi  tiua  cbatmotBr 
of  Itie  r/'-r  'rr  bravd  vf  uiuii  troin  wJitoli  epcauit  tlui  b-nlv  of  art  or  Utormtep) 
uudei'  viKLsitleratioa  i  tbon.  a  poitioa  of  the  race  vill  W  viowod  under  tbe 
a^cial  wiid)tioan— plij-sital  gwi^rnplijr.  «lato  of  KvilizntioB,  poat  bieto'rT,  reti- 
tivat  to  ttoiglibuuTum;  raovn,  aud  surroumliiipt  of  various  kinds— wlucb  coasti' 
tutod  it  u  HittwH;  aud  laatf  the  ait  or  litviut^ru  will  bo  vxauined.  cDis|iar«l 
with  tho  Athor  laaiu&statiiMU  o(  tbo  natioual  Itfv.  mid  fomid  to  ap-m  witli 
thoKi.  Wo  can  pi'jJict  thaC  tltroiigliottt  thcro  vill  bo  uu  ab^tiuutto  ft-oiri  inunii 
judginnils.  aud.  isdocd.  trwa  judg:m«u(:i  not  uor?ly  moral,  but  in  it  ktvh'. 
dofpnie  from  fioadocuiatiuu  w  wuiiucii>iittt<.>u  of  a»y  oa?  st^rls,  vcltpu),  or  ind.- 
Tioaal  na  bighor  ur  lowiur  tboji  aiiv  otbor.  Styl«a,  KhooU,  and  iodiriduala  vill 
siraul}-  bo  vxtuaioed  aud  claawiBwi  like  wecauieiia  in  a  berWi-iuia !  >a  MtemjK 
will  be  laade  to  aadantaud  iLd  nature  aad  fpHjurth  of  ouch,  but  tirefarttuuM  and 
ftreruoua  will  bo  aeveiely  iqoeaeed  a«  uucnticnl  aud  utuciontiuc  Then  will 
also  ha  pr«ae]it  tkrooi^toat  ta  U]ldath~i>'8  doctrine  of  tlw  powarksaaaa*  of  tbn 
iadiTidual  artiRt,  aud  the  imaiaLiblu  foroowf  geooral  iuBucaousdcnooodiag  npoD 
«uli  niBn  froia  hia  raoo  and  the  past  uf  biatory,  and  puuiiog  iu  upua  liiiii  fima 
tLe  soirmiiidiugs  of  Uie  preaont 

A  main  chanotaristac  theUt  of  the  achool  of  criticisin,  <if  which  M.  I'aiao  i* 
the  BMMt  diati&guisluid  reprenoutatiTc.  ia  that  it  denies  tho  mUcal  faeul^ — the 
fiKoIty,  tliat  ift,  of  the  ji«^i%  the  power  to  pconotmoo  Mutonoe  of  oo&domiutiaD 
or  of  a<y|uitlal.  We  muw^  oonftai  to  the  belief,  notwtthntunding  U.  Toine'e 
brilliaiirc  atid  rigour  of  mind,  tliat  any  such  ci-iti>»l  ai;hoa1  haa  tlie  mine  of] 
weitkni<M  upon  it,  and  that  with  proloD^ed  disiiso  uf  the  avoral  and  nathatteal 
Miurtracr,  aud  Baf^nMioo  of  hcalthv  Iotcs  aud  Imtrula,  will  oouw  loos  of  eroii 
thoM  puwcraapoa whioh  it  now  pritlui  iteclf — iuatobuNmalion,  deep poraaptioii. 
and  miuud  daaaUioatioa.  Tlwre  hua,  indeed,  beau  muob  fonlit:>li  talk  about 
"high  art"  and  "low  art,"  abont  "tlie  ideal "  and  ■< t^nAl."abaut  theownl 
and  ih«  iinntnral— onoogh  in  all  teaaon  to  pcodaoe  some  recoil  of  mind :  hut 
tfaJH  fooliftli  talk  hoe  bcou  no  moiv  than  the  bnbUfl  of  incomMteni  lipe,  which 
fot  t'ver  risoe  arotuid  great  truths.  If  art  be  not,  ubaolutnly  oansoloa's  ihrii' 
mivljr  mait  boluglier  aud  lewur  d»j;TOoa  of  t^Hb^enuy  in  tho  opt^mtion  of  it» 
oaiiM».  aud  oo  a  better  and  n  worw  in  arl ;  if  it  bii  not  abtuluieL}'  wbjwtUw 
Ibero  fiuely  inuat  be  rarioua  dwreoa  iu  the  attainmeut  -if  thai  object,  aad  m 
Tmnoua  dogroas  in  utistio  exceUenfiC.  rortunatoly,  iudsod.  AL  Tune  has  not 
always  mcojcdod  in  boing  aelf-ooniiiatont,  uiid  having  proved  that  one  nrtist  i> 
aa  pood  as  auoiher,  he  oauiiot  ai'otd  the  IriMliman'e  "  Ay,  and  better  tuu."  Ono 
mat*  of  LednrM— that  ou  lU»  Idwtl  in  Ait— wa^  doroted  to  tlie  expo«itiun  r<f 
oprtain  cnnina  by  whioh  the  cxcclk^nce  of  a  wmk  of  art  might  be  deteruiiueil. 
ami  1' IT  iitlniimblo  Uwt  scrioswaj,  But  why  ait"  thono  c-duone  not  appliwl? 
Thu  iiuiii,  wn  buUoru.  u,  M.  Tuiuo.  vith  the  UAtioajd  [Kuuion  for  regulaiily  uf 
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form  in  inatt«r«  intclloctuol,  Iong«C»r  ab«autif\Uly  ordor«d  scioBC«orctiUciua, 
aiid  foels  t&o  pnwonoft  of  tho  moral  iwalty,  and  «f  lorn  utd  batrods,  autii»i- 
niMio  to  that  ra^olijit^  mid  simplicity  of  (lyntoni  wliiiJi  b«  d««ir«8.  V«t  VCta 
Likinp  und  dldikiugB  <A  n  lioalUiv  ii»tuiv  srt>  iu  uo  vnj  o&iii-icioua,  uud  c<iDt<uii 
fiu-  nclim-  uiMws  of  trutlk  thtui  tao  Utiu  a«4«rtioas  of  tho  inlelloct  oui  i»iry ; 
and  tbo  ntran^r  n-iso  loves  an<l  lwtTed«  nr*  tho  tnoro  pT«ci'>iM  ux>  tli«j'-  ILo 
lU'BtuL  vf  thu  righto  of  uiy  real  purt  of  our  notttni  u  (wcoticum ;  aiid  wheD 
".  Ta-iitv  cuU  oa  his  right  hand  am  plncka  out  hi.-*  right  t^'v.  utrophiu  "vitli 

v«tv  LiK»tui'«  tho  moml  uud  ■.'«thotic«L  conBuieiiu';,  nud  eu;-piv»9C4  thu  healthy 

puUiw  .of  tho  heut,  wo  trar  he  is  what  h>.-  would  not  lihv  to  to  thought — un 
wo»tic.  dovot«d  to  Mlf-mortifioatioa,  though,  muo  might  add,  not  for  the 
kinedoin  of  hcovoQ^s  ■oke. 

Whut  wc;  hiivu  said  the  nodor  might  cxp«ct  to  find  iu  tht'm  nuwlocturo*  thoy 
dcluuUy  cudtoiii,  Tho  raoe,  the  uutiou.  audthe  »rt,  tho  eoc-d  with  its  pruuitiTo 
eharacto notice  imd  teudendos,  tho  plant  m  it  grow  undor  tho  varioud  uifloeiiaos 
of  Koil,  dimat«,  and  vreathor,  tuid  tho  floirer  in  it»  boaaty;  those  iu«  eevraally 
obsorrad  and  Etudi<:d.  Afl«r  this  general  Mtirvvv  foUom  n  brief  histoi;  (workoa 
out-vith  much  o&orgj'and  briUianvy  of  nlyUo  uf  urt  in  tho  NuUmuDda,  in 
its  tcmx  pvrioda— that  of  tho  V<ui  hfck.a,  that  of  tho  ir[e(aiidi--Ituli«u  vchool 
from  Jim  do  Mahiiao  lu  f'lto  rao  Veen,  that  of  Uutwas,  and.  finally,  that  of 
Bombmiidt,  the  scholars  of  Itembivn'lt,  itad  tho  Dutch  gtnrt  puatom.^  U,  Taiao 
(;ndc:ivourd  to  shour  that  tho  art  oi'  each  of  theAO  punodn  rwultod  inovtlably 
A'om  ^  coBijioHiti^m  of  two  grtiut  fnrcci — that  of  lh«  charactorof  tho  peoplo, 
and  that  iirutng  Irom  tbolr  oouditiou  at  u  pu-ticular  timo. 

In  tbcj^  and  fumiOE-  ledui-es  much  good  soirico  hae  boen  doDB  in  illustraUng 
tho  Biiirit  ff  Ilenntseaiice  lifo  and  art.  Tbo  ^loadour  and  Kosoolity  of  tho 
tJmiO  uattor  tho  aeoaos  and  itnoginatioii  of  tho  critic  ami  hitftonan,  oad  his  own 
noteooes  eoem  to  catch  Cnna  tno  lost  pouip«  uud  poonoutt  an  aniinal  oxaltatios, 
and  colmin  (tf  puiplo  and  gold.  The  int>Mnt  Tolumo  ooatains  oomo  oapuoiaUy 
intoiTi^tiitg  cnmpiriwfua  und  contrasta  oatwoen  the  Itoliaa  Beaai^aancc  and  iho 
I'^riish.  Wo  couunond  10  our  rcodoia  in  poirticolai'  tho  chomctarizatioD  of  art 
in  ihfl  flf1e«nth  century  (pp.  S6— 9A),  uud  tlw  hiatorv  of  tho  divitaou  at  art  in 
tho  Netherlands  at  a  Lottir  period  into  two  wchoob :  that  of  Uulgiun,  Cuthotic, 
eoirgrjouBly  eooeuouD  and  ariatocratic ;  and  that  of  Iiollaud>  Irobotftanti  mua- 
aiuio  in  a  dilforunt  direction,  and  ivaablican. 

Oa  the  whole,  TO  may  eay  of  H.  Toino,  in  thia  lu  in  othor  vorlu,  that  his 
ouercf  and  brilliunco  oro  too  unifonn  tuid  peraistvut.  They  upproin  and  wwry 
nfl  atlast.  II in  writiiigs  aro  Tory  vlovoi'  aiid  iuatnietiro,  but  ire  do  not  fool  tho 
prtuMtncc  of  a  tmt.  He  hat  looked  at  so  many  ibings.  and  lolt  bouud  to  my 
•omotliiQe  mo  doTor  of  earJi,  that  bo  has  bad  no  tinio  to  loara  vhat  tooditutiou 
is.  He  Hurries  ua  through  gay  attoots  and  along  crowdod  highvaya,  and  «o 
nro  nmuned ;  but  the  time  comaa  'wbou  wo  auifa  lor  nuih  dovolod  tnUo-lands 
and  Doleetahle  monntaina  na  iro  koov  n^ion  Ur.  Btukin  iras  gnr  puiilo.  We 
cannot  forget  Mount  MarrvJ,  Uount  Inaoc&nre,  and  Uuunt  rhurily  to  vhich 
tho  shepherd  lod  wt,  nor  tho  runtiM  of  the  place.  £,  1>. 

TJm  Xatxmt  litttory  nf  (A*  fiihif :  Mnc  a  &ricM'  0/  the  P/tyaimt  Oeo^mpitt/, 

0<cJ"ffy,  attd  MUrorology  0/  tht  HiJi/ Luiul :  <pilhn  /Xwo^ph'oft  o/nvr^  Animal 

and  itata  mtnliMird  in  jrolif  H^ptnrt.     Ily  H.  U.  Tristrau.  liL.D.,  &o. 

8ccaad  Edition,  Torimd  nti<l  C(imct«d.     Londou :  tiodety  for  Promoting 

Cluristian  KnovUdgo.     18W. 

It  would  ha  wnata  of  pniw  for  us  to  oommead  Dr.  Triitrom  us  nn  Orioutal 

natnraUst.     Qi*  large  book  on  the  Holy  I,nnd,  us  well  a*  hi.i  olhrr  works,  haa 

boon  laid  under  contributiioo  in  drawin);up  thi»r--viiKd  and  cviivcted  odition  of 

bis  nuMt  uwftil  ntaaual.    It  la  a  nocomrr  wovlc  for  nil  who  would  gain  a  mom 

ooTToct  notion  of  tibo  plantH  and  aniuala  of  Scriiituro  than  ia  given  by  the 

dtsgniffia  under  which  thoy  uxouaably  appear  in  our  authonsod  versiou.     For 

tniTttltoni  in  the  East,  the  work  bebra  us  fonna  a  portaUe  and  iDvaluablo 

comi«n>on.  U,  A. 
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m.— TBAVEL. 

Fhm  tht   f,nMul.  Ihe  Klwk  Sft.  nnH  the  Ihnnht.     By  E.  AKTnUB 
Author  of  "  Tb«  Hiatoiy  of  tbo  UotUiu  Kuniiu),"  fte.    LondoD : 
and  Hall. 

Tni8  ii  an  annnuill)-  intorMtiDg  and  attntotire  book  of  tntTflfl:    Tlw  author 
dooanoU  mdovcl.  Tinit  n'KioiiH  to  Iw  tiiimbrrvd  amona  oiillaiiilish  plootw,  norJ 
doe*  bo  oiii-icli  Iho  roptiiloiy  of  our  kiiowlwlgo  of  tbo  iJlaeea  vbiob  lio  do«a  nnfr^ 
with  aiiything  abtolutelv  new,  bat  be  poaseaHi  in  an  eminent  denee  tltat  "  art ' 
of  pnttiiig  things"  v-hkh  is  one  of  the  aeorotaof  Buooeafbl  aatoonbip.     Ilia 
■tjrio  ie  bright,  ea«y.  and  concise,  and  arBry  page  of  the  book  bears  teetimony 
to  tbo  geuainenMS  and  the  itpuntaaeoiii  naturo  of  the  impn«ioua  iiudor  "whoM 
immediale  inftuenoe  it  clainia  to    hare  been  written.     The  onunality  and 
ikwhoMaof  I  he  author's  miitil  impart  themsnlvee  toaadiwell-trodclaalocaliuea 
oaNafdes.  roinpeii,  and  tbs  i'ir«uB.and  lend  to  tbe  old  atur y  ol  Ureek  oivilisa- 
tiOD  and  art  a  new  charm  of  assooiation  and  mggeetion.    The  chapters,  in  the 
fbnn  of  lottere,  ilenit^Hl  to  Athens,  ancient  and  modem,  aru  pvculiarly  into- 
reetiag,  but  we  do  not  oonaidor  the  form  reUoItoaa.     It  tmtmt  iinjnobafale  that 
a  tounst  ehoold  eorreepond  with  hie  friends  in  so  ooroplstely  the  historical  eaea^ 
style.      An  "niaginatire  sietch  of   tho  Aioopa^s   addrpuod  bj-  t*t.    Paul    U 
enongh  to  make  llio  ronder  fool  gniteful  t'>  Mr.  Arnold  iit  onco:  and  he  fidlowa 
np  tliiLt  fiict  l>y  an  («|uall3'  clover  tuid  ititm^KLiiig  landfill  reconslnK'lion  of  the 
Partheniin.     Mr.  Arnold  is  not  in  .^t^co^d  viLb  tliu  tuain  bod^  of  iriilera  upon 
the  ri>ci>ut  hiatary  uf  Ureece,  who  treat  tbo  obaraoter  and  career  of  the  lata 
King  <  Uho  9-ith  Lolty  contempt.     Ha  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  farour  of  the 
deposed,  and  sinuu  dsad,  ininoe,  and  plaoee  Queen  Amelia  in  n  lig^ht  which 
Doorinoiui  the  leader  that  she  was  a  wumau  whose  envrgy,  tajito,  ainkttion,  and 
3argeneeB  ot  mind  wero  sadly  wa^ed  opon  tho  OiooLs.     IIo  livate  the  preaent 
■rigime,  and  the  neQeaio  "  Gruat  idea,    with  gentle  ridicule,  and  giraa  etronl 
partiouUn  of  thojwrseniM^  of  th<>  Government,  which  the  present  Borioos  «om- 
vlieation  between  Otwecie  itud  Turkey  renders  addilionallr  interefiting.    What 
u  to  beoome  of  a  country  in  time  uf  war  witli  a  powmul  adverenry,  whose 
condition  in  limo  uf  peace  can  bn  summed  up  as  f<»lIows,  is  u  dillicult  and  not 
wry  cfaoerfUl  iiuostann.    "  Oeo^ge  BsxiUnis, '  na  tho  "  boy-luDu  iii  an  impoe- 
aibm  eituatioD'  (oa  Hr.  Arnold  descnbos  the  puppet  moaarc^  id  called,  of 
-vbom  bo  records,  with  luiet  iruuv,  llmt  he  "(.ijuiteousl]-  oQierGU  to  ohange  his 
iDligioD,"  but   his  Hubjovts,  in  their  turn,   oourteously  dispenrad  with   tha 
■Bcrifioo  (*}.  jitmidoa  over  tho  sixteenth  caljinet  fonnod    mnce   hie  airtval  si 
Athens  in  1!W3:— 

"^w  Cannon  of  Sutci  wlitcc  fUjid4uii  it  was  to  nT«|nrs  and  rei-iw  logUalion,  hm 
cliis|i|i«ared,  IwviuH  1>MU  cxlinguish<4  by  thoToteof  the  BoidifW  Hoa)» '■(SrpnxMmt^- 
l'tiTM^ontho  Slid  DrnnmlXTr,  lm&.    lli«  power  of  the  Slate  ii  not,  tHvrv&itv,  diviil«d 
SolcLjr  between  tbo  Ring,  who  holds  the  piuimtringB  ngninst  Uii>  Boolv,  and  ihi*  tody, 
wiLhi>iit  whoso  legisl&tiTW  Rothorily  llio  King  u  ]wwi>rl«i8  in  tv|^id  Ii>  tht-  imliofiij 
tseonroM  and  poUcy.  .  .  .  Itoligjous  lokndon.  niiiTcr»l  iTill'nmu  fur  loslea,  LriiU  by 
Jan,  asdfoy  of  lottsn^  vote  by  iMllot,  {rcti  pmu,  rights  uf  uildnsk  asd  of  niivliug; 
MMM  tsrpiu,  |irolwtion  of  menilieiB  of  the  BuuIl-,— nil  u  Kiautud.    Bui  uuthtiiK  i»  to 
ialcrpose butwuvo  Orn  Kiiift  ui<d  tlit<  pi.t>p!i' ;  titles  of  aohiUtv  or  distini-tioa  cunnet  be 
oaaif(«rvd<r>ric^'Ognia(id,  anil  thn  Xin^,  nitti  a  di'il  Ust  of  £M,000,  ivagns  onra  pura 
demDcnc}',  wliith  duos  nut  fuil  t:>  nlitturvc  and  commont  upon  Ihn  coEt  of  rovelly.    AniL 
hidtwd,  fat  BO  |)uor  a  country,  tliis  tUt.OOO  a  yeai  it  a  *i<i  liku  (iliHrm'.     fbe  coUfctHL 
rerenuee  of  IBAT  uinountod  to  ST, 000.0(10  drachinu^  of  nhicli  tho  Kiu^'a  dvd  Ust  would 
bjifasnb  mcim  lb;in  a  tvitnty-m^-md  |iikrt.     If  Uuoeo  Viuluria'tf  civil  linl  bore  the  same 
—   poction  to  Ihv  rurcniio  uf  lli'<  I'nit'.-d  King^oin  wliii'h  lluil  of  King  Ocorgc  doca  to 
teronBM  «f  t}r*€eis  I[«t  Mnj<wt}''s  innomft  from  tho  tuition  would  eoondrrably 
H^xiMd  JU,l>INI,lWO  Kterliiig.  .  .  .  Tfao  King  latut  go  in  for  the  Great  Tdn,  and  this 
'pbtiiilOKi  Is  niuiing  Ureoce." 

1^  "  Grvut  Idea,"  whidh  Iws  inspired  the  present  nction  of  tho  IleUcnea^ 
by  which  Hutj  ate  brought  to  th«  bunk  of  war  with  Turkey,  is  that  Omoce  is 
lo  effect  the  rtigOQeretiuu  (»f  tho  Ku6t:  to  rndrem  xim  rioDulations  suffeTing 
under  the  OttooMn  yoke,  not  only  the  Uetloiiio  peoplu  anil  the  slarnSi  but  aleo 
the  Muasulman  population  eoattercd  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor  through  tho 
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anci^^t  patrimony  of  Uio  ETellenQa ;  and  no  to  baoonM  tli«  centra  of  an  Eastflm 
FedeintioD.  In  m  word,  to  renima  her  ancient  national  policj.  The  re&der 
will  giro  moro  importance  to  those  duipten  of  Mr,  Arnold's  work  vhicli  treat 
of  Oraeoo  tliaa  to_th«  otbor  portions,  not  Iwcrusa  th»  1alt«r  are  lesi  inUroi'tiiiK, 
but  because  it  is  in  tli«  dircclion  of  that  onoo  glorion*  nntl  now  coulee mptible 
oouutry  that  th«  thunder- duud  uf  war  ia  formiug.  Mi.  Arnulil  dou  nut  belioto 
in  Orof-k  brigandage  on  any  large  scale,  and  staloit  ono  fact  which  go(»  a  gcwt 
w»y  ill  initigntiou  0/  tho  faulta  of  the  degenerate  people.  "  In  the  mbarbs  of 
Atnma,"  he  fay*  (and  it  must  be  mmembered  tluit  IL  Coumoundouma  aaiti 
no  one  dared  laave  the  town  to  brvAtliethe  pure  air  of  the  fieldHj,  "  wli«re  thore 
were  tlioiuanda  of  balf-starring:  Oretatut,  I  nnrsr  beheld  anythuiit  in  the  abapo 
of  a  Boldier  or  a  poUcemnu  on  duty,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  many 
wvlka  about  and  aroand  Athene.  I  ■aor^r  aiw  n  dmnken  man.  or  an  a»»iiult,  tir 
any  breauh  of  the  peace."  Mr.  .Arnold  i>  account  of  hia  tonr  thrnn^li  Ihv  riimnua 
"  utes"  ia  moat  admirably  writtnn  :  full  of  incident  and  olMnrvalinii,  without 
tadione  dclail :  alway a  picl)ir«4>qae.  and  olten  buinacoua.  Ilia  iki^'ches  of  cha- 
racter and  chronicle  of  odditiei  encountered  on  thia  classic  gioand  are  very 
amusing.  liia  eooond  Tolumo  takes  ihu  reader  to  the  Eiutt.  uml  In  a  inuny- 
coloured,  many-sided,  chanoinx  nutnttive.  tStatnboul  hiui  imldom  bad  so 
pleasant  an  inteipretvr  of  it«  ouiitiMns.  its  liaautiitH.  its  people,  ita  jralilica,  and 
ita  prospecta.  and  nerer  a  more  candid  and  uoprejudioed  obaerror  10  the  midst 
of  bar.  Tbia  book  is  remarkable  for  the  vivid  manner  in  which  it  brings  boforo 
Uie  reader  thei  ufM  who  gorpm  ihoOllAinan  empire,  as  imlieiduitlt,  men  who 
are  in  w>  many  instances  more  ub*tnu:tions  to  u*.  It  uUo  containR  u  truly 
beautifol  (le.-<uriplion  of  the  Bosphorus.  With  eijual  pleasun^  wo  follow  so 
aeoomplished  a  writer  to  the  Crimea,  and  through  the  Danubian  province  to 
Featli,  Ticnno.  and  Ratiibon.  and  thouco  through  thn  lUiiiielnTid  nod  Be1{;^uni 
— «  oouulTT  which  be  oordiuUy,  nnd  with  rtason,  admiroa — to  Knglojid. 

Tilt  TVurvIf  0/  a  HinStm  U  voriouM  part*  f/  Btnyti  and  l^PP*^  India.  Br 
BltoiANAUTii  Ciit.'KnEH.  Memborof  the  Asiatic  Society  ot  oengal.  WitA 
an  Introdnction  by  J.  Tai.iioys  WaUKtBK.  Esq,,  Author  of  a  "  Uiltory  of 
India."     Tito  Vol«.     Ix>iidon  :  'IVubner  and  Co.     IHUB. 

Tht  Grwat  PuWHtmcnforv  littrt.  By  Vinim  EvAMS  Bbix,  lato  of  the  Ifadraa 
Staff  Corps,  AulhorofBetrosiMctaaDd  Prospect  of  Indian  l*Dlicy,"  "Tlie 
Mysore  RoTereiou,"  Ao.    Londisn :  TrUbner.     ItiGS. 

Til£  fint  of  the  aboTO  two  worka  is  an  oxc«udiuf;ly  ciirinua  one.  It  relates 
tho  lr*T»l»  ill  Iiie  own  «>untry,  botwi-mi  Calcutta  and  l>elhi.  of  an  int^lligant 
(and,  indeed,  middle-aKed)  m«mbor  of  the  so-called  "  Voting  Bnngal  '*  party 
— thut  poitii>n  of  tho  nativo  c^nincu unity  which  is  so  far  pormoutcd  by  Buropoan 
Lnfluenooe  as  opooly  Ut  reject  iilolutry,  and  to  wolcomo  the  dominiou  of  England, 
as  tbe  only  mc^ans  of  intoll<.'i:tual  omancipation  and  social  atnat;.-ni nation  tor  the 
races  of  tadia.  "  If  it  bu  Iho  will  of  Ood  to  have  a  yoke  ojion  th^  nofk  of 
our  nation,"  ho  writos,  "  our  nation  should,  m  tiie  ripened  maturity  of  \X* 
juditiuant,  diHcritoiiiate  and  prvfi^r  the  yoke  of  tho  English  ia  bo  tho  least 
galling."  NotUukt  be  anliciputri'ho  permaucncy  of  thai  dominion.  Bpeaking 
of  two  of  the  QotivQ  horooe  of  tho  Mutiny.  Kour  Siug  and  Ummer  Sing,  the 
latter  of  whoai  "  hold  then«f:lect«d  aod  ruinous  fort  of  Botas  for  eeToral  months 
neninrt  a  strong  BriUsli  force,"  ho  eaj-e  : — 

'-  No  ilonht  the  futnrs  huEkitian  wooU  heahain  lo  deny  lo  Kov  Sing  sad  UmcDor  Siu 
tho  Tniour  and  ontcrpcifinK  (|rint  which  biileBg  lo  Iks  bnesl  dwoemlaal  «f  the  aacim 
KhtttyBuid  (iiiipaot  Th^  wore  roan  worthy  tnhiLTC  liMidiaaI>«4larit«;«,  and  toIiav« 
dii;<I  in  A  1i>cttcr  osuie  ....  Hut  In  th^ir  infotuation  they  antotod  U|)on  a  bubhls 
Mchomft.  the  bunting  of  whieli  no  mno  inui  coul>il  doubt-  1'hoy  raiand  ihv  stssdaid  of 
notionj  indnpendouco,  mti4  tutiopitei  thai  trcil  at  laM  tm  **«lurii4  Ar/wv  i/*  timt.  W« 
havamuch  In  li^om  bofora  we  ouslit  to  haurd  a  leap  ....  India  can  no  longer  bn 
apeclod  to  r«bpae  into  tlio  days  of  a  lit ahoiin  sscoDdancy,  or  a  Uahratta  ire^^vmiBnit, 
— aetata  in  whioh  riicbta  nio  slrawir.  sad  Uw  male.  The  adv«nl  of  thn  Anglo-Saion 
rftce  was  not  mataly  fortaitoiu,  bat  lud  been  fovv-erdunrd  in  tho  *i<doin  of  I'rovtdoncu. 
Fint  of  til,  onr  aBbHs  tlioald  be  'n  shako  n/T  tbo  fetten  which  1  past  age  has  foiged  for 
lis,  to  effaot  our  frsedoni  Irani  moral  dtfabitltiei." 

By  "mnnl,"  the  writor    must  not  in  any  di^^rse  be  supposed    to    mMO 
"apirilual."    The  moTemout  of  rofonnaliou  represented  by  tliat  portion  of 
TOL.  X.  U   U 
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Toaog  Bengftl  to  irhicb  Hholuiaufh  Chundor  cLums  to  beloag  seoroolj-  ooc- 
fnapond*  to  thnt  of  GnL<aniu,  Btill  leaa  to  that  of  LnUwr.  m  tha  foUowtas 
l«mg«  tnsy  uliuw : — 

*'AToun^BFBg»l)>I«lifcteabi<l»brBtiylMok>Mv«UtJ(m.  H«t)uBkatliAfcli*trotJd1 

r  oFuo  ccn(.«nia  tA  thJR  woold— lo  th»  qtic«U'ia  of  hii  niiioKia  cpoo  inulh.    0«t«atibly  fa» 
'  feM  no  nUirtou— not  «vea  Bmhminimn,  whirh  i«  bdnp  iMmpacd  vith  hUm  and  tanoM, 

viviRg  ft  n  seotanAD  lir.    But,  nnrrKhntrvs,  ^  faiut  hu  &hh  in  fA*  lift  thai  U  rifAt,  nd 

be  mt«  hi«  hopes  in  ao  Alaui^bt}'  DkpoMc  of  JSrcat)." 

ZSanrlipre  ho  n  ja : — 

"  Ills  world,  tik«  nann.  bu  ita  diSornnt  jiluuGi  of  characUr  in  ilimmarat  •porSu.    R ' 
vn*  rolignwu  in  tho  tinio  of  tbo  Hmdomi.  mvliol  under  tito  Boouuii^  nod  •ht^lcMrplar 
Id  tin  nrtscnt  a«Dlat7.    lu  lUl  prabntUilv  tbo  ultJniatttm  g(  Iwnwi  locMtx  b  ilnfiin 
to  tw  t£*  iatCrlWliul.'' 

Ja  wtimjitin^  Uui  weight  of  nuth  ptnages  as  tbose  aboro  riooted.  the  hosring 
of  hereditary  loflaenoea  most  ooC  be  ovarlooked.  Tha  -writ«r  belongs  to  ma 
iotluenlijl  tradine  caste,  that  of  th*  Bunuiaba,  n  body  of  invti  vlio.  in  Benca^ 
may  iodeod  be  laid  to  be  in  the  caato  ayatom.  and  not  port  nt  it,  sinoe  Iher 
haT*  baas  roftund  tha  un  of  the  apedal  Iliudoa  ca&t«  nark,  the  MterifioisI 
tlixaad.  And  hia  bmity,  moreorer.  are  tnembera  of  the  purer  at'  tho  two  great 
EiDdoo  WctH.  that  of  the  VaiahnnraR,  or  followers  of  Vuhna.  and  wilhiu  that 
Mot  of  the  reformed  oonunuiuty  fomuiil  at  Ihu  ctoae  of  the  Rftn^nlh  rentury  by 
Cboituiiya  (iBt«iw«tin|{  detaUa  of  whoaa  Life  and  labonrawiU  )»•  found  iu  tba 
boofc),  and  baaod  upon  the  negation  of  ooats.  It  i>  wilr  by  n«lizing  tlM 
•xiatetiioe  nt  tbcee  anlt-^aate,  anu).  above  all.  anti-Biahmin'io,  flemenU  in  tho 
ToyboaotB  of  Uiudonism,  that  wa  can  atijircciate  Ibe  mnidilyaud  atrongth 
vitA  which  tha  tttfialive  iiifliiaticeii  of  Kngjuh  rivilimiion  lutvo  takeii  root  to 
aomo  portiona  of  tha  natii-a  oommunity.  But  vn  Hhoiild  not  ovnrrvte  theae 
nMiiIta.  A  Tiguo  Deism  without  ouUir  Torship, — uo  poiiitivo  fitiih  but  in 
nuine;  and  intellect, — such  appears  tg  helhenU-in-all  of  that  norliaii  urTuuug 
Bengal  to  which  Uholanauth  Chnudcr  Ixjlvnj^.  and  itwniild  &o  foil}'  to  aee  in 
it  ao3rthitig  like  an  nderjuato  prvjiarntiou  fur  (linijt'H  Gcw^L  Left  IVee  to 
deveUtn  thomwlvoa.  anoh  tondiTiici*.'*  can  only  imiii!  in  Urn  liwny  of  an  artstocZMy 
of  VMlUi  and  inlolln<,-t~tho  two  hardoit  taak-uiaatcm  in  Iho  world.  We  nuj 
bmee  moh  a  qurit  already  in  aucb  a  pwsage  aa  the  fuUowiug :— 

"Hi^li  food  and  high  wagMi  without  cornTsponiUng  iiiUiItiuciiM,  entErprise^  and 
aamgy  (ur  acqamUun.  ore  evil*  thai  ate  luUisi;  eoru*!^  un  Uio  middle  cJaoaM  of  D«im1. 
Tha  ilatMcaaa  ma-y  Doomtiiiata  hiaMalfon  t£e  enMortiiMliini  of  Iha  ryot  front  ifand4anh 
bat  oitf  fr«nti7taMtbflhartv  aadinenstura  inuodaotioo  of  UiMo  rdlmw^  wUcfa  wa  yai 
muititod  tolbertatoof  civiliutioD  iu  oui  ooontry/' 

Which  aacnia  to  mnn,  if  tt  moaas  oikythin^,  that  the  Bengal  rrot  ahoald  ham 
baen  kept  in  "thraldom"  until  the  "gontiy"  ahould  have  maae  moro  nuniay, 
and  aompleted  their  eduvation. 

!niflre  are,  indeed,  eomo  curious  !ii<liriit)<m)t  that  allhonfch  supenttttotw 
obaerraiictu  nay  be  dying  out  in  Calmilla  iiMlf— eo  thai,  onMr.  Wbecdertalb 
UB  in  hifl  introduction,  ecarccly  a  thaii<)and  iniacea  of  IVrarga  were  mode  than 
this  year,  to  at  Itaet  fivo  thcniaaiid  which  used  to  be  made  annoally  t«n  or 
fiftMnynaraagofbr  thoDoor^foftiTBl,— yol  in  other  nwfKvcts  such  obeemncea 
are  apreadiriK  with  out  rule  amanK  the  inaea  of  Ihe  pMifiie.  "  ThBoka  to  the 
rail,'  Bay«  Mr.  ^Vheeter  ftuther  on,  "  the  nuiiil>er  uf  pilxrim*  to  maed  phoM 
and  ehrinos  hna  hu^y  iaoreaeed."  "  100  (hiO  yiil^im*  ha.ve  been  known  of 
labe  yeora,"  eaya  fiiiolanaiilh  Chundor,  to  (lock  to  rarienalh.  tho  holy  moun- 
t^a  of  tiu)  Jairtif,  tho  Tory  site  nf  which  wn»  unknown,  except  to  aolitary 
nilgrima,  "  until  the  ojiftuiiiie  of  the  OraTid  Tnink  Itoad, "  Again,  vhecarw 
the  Englishman  gout,  the  Bengalee  in  sure  ti>  f<dlaw  ;  and  the  BaogalaM  an^ 
*'  of  nlL  pcoi'lp,  the  meet  idolatrous  on  tha  corth  :**  eo  that — 

"Tbo  B«nf[n]t-o  Ba)>oo  c«rriM  iduUIrr  'wlin<«ver  h»  poM  .  .  .  .  It  ii  Baglbli  eoto^ 
patia  to  Mt  Dp  (o)iEKi]«  and  found  hccpitiJe.  It  ij  Bongala*  ratMpriM  t«  araot  tvoflMi, 
and  put  up  idol*.  Tho  Englinhiiiaii  liaclifi  tha  benRaJeo  U-  Irid^  rivAn  aod  ep^ 
laiboMl*.  Tho  nenfcnleo  tMobM  hi>ok<vlngins  tu  Uie  Santkul.  and  idoMuklBg  to 
the  niaduntAdCC  'lie  Baboo,  who  hu  sut  uii  the  iiiiiii;ii  of  l>o<irK<i  *t  CawnpoM^  ia 
o>M  to  have  VrouKhtartimni)  from  Caloatta,  beuuiuu  iu  Huidufttiui  thay  knew  nol  oow  to 
maks  an  idol,  riding  upon  a  lion,  with  i«D  lunia."  ' 
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AUlioii^:!)  Bbolftnsuth  Oliundar'0  work  u  too  modi  mtde  np  of  mora  dghfr- 
SOelDg  and  local  hi^itorr,  too  full  cif  tocol  tcnns  and  oUiuiods,  to  1h>  nnifoniily 
intorOBtin^  to  \h.n  Englisli  roiulor,  it  U  inTnliublo  as  s  rooord  of  tho  cverrday 
lifeotcoiiteDiiKiiiu^'poljrlhounn.  THaroandorTinits  toUwiihrin<Mof  BriadtDun, 
ose  of  tha  lialy  {ilocas  of  Kri&tiaa-varsliip.  fnr  iiiitaoce,  (htim  >  Tinir  of  Hindoo 
Diaiuiers  eucli  aa  could  dbvlt  Le  obtuised  from  a  Kuro^ic-^n.  Not  loaa  valuaU*, 
ttuMirh  spariagty  and  verily  iDtroduocd,  uo  TariouB  indirations  oa  lo  tho  gap 
vUcB  cull  aopnnitaa  bhu  Hiiglishouui  firom  tho  most  nearly  An^liouHxl  among 
thasaliToa.    ForiastAuno: — 

"  A  tiAtlva  may  rend  Bacon  ani  Plinkmiaara,  ^  orar  hit  mliginiM  imtjadina,  ifarm 
poUlioal  aMOciatiaiu,  and  oij^m  to  n  uM  in  tha  I^gnaUitum— ha  auiy  dt  all  tham,  and 
uaay  Uunn  more,  but  lie  caniuit  iiuko  up  lia  minii  to  booid  at  ut  KokIuiIi  hotalt  cr 
tak«  up  a  uoaaa  at  Cliawrin^lu.  Dr  bis  anturr,  n  Uindioo  ia  dutpovKd  lo  be  In  ilipMva- 
He  ImIiv  thorcr&r«.  u^vn  atiUe  boAM«  abend.  Kthnolofpea^jr,  bft  h  (Im  mido  iriii  as 
EngliihioiLn.^butli  bLing  ottbe  Aiyaabouwi.  Uotally  and  iatcUMluaUy,  ha  «a  aady 
Anfilioife  hmut-lf.  rollui^y,  ho  may,  aooiier  or  lutitr,  be  rataed  lu  au  aquality.  Bat 
■ocuUy.  io  llioiixbl,Jubila,actioas,  fcaliagik  and  Tiews  uf  lire,  lie  niuit  lung  nieaMiie  Qi« 
diftunCD  that  axitU  geognjihically  !b«tw(«u  luiu  uiul  the  Bugluluwu)." 

Krnjnr  Kratia  Bell's  vorfc  i»  chictlr  di*TOted  to  tlio  osao  of  his  old  clients,  Mm 
Nnwnlui  of  the  Oamrttie.  A.  etrang;«  fatality  eoftms  to  krop  upon  this  old  sons 
of  otir  ru!*  in  Snntlw-rr  India.  Thf>  caus  ig  rtnd  nf  t)io««  «m^I  Olioa  In 
irliiob  all  tkft  togal  hgUt  ia  on  one  «i<lft,  and  all  tbft  moral  i>xf«di«nef  oa  tha 
other.  Nrt  tinpr(>jitdicca  iatryer  can  6ul  to  oftree  in  tha  opinions  nj^ooeairdy 
civon  by  Kir  TraTer«  Twiaa,  noir  (luwix'a  AdvooatD ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Norlou,  now 
Aiivno-nti-OsTiftral  of  X[adr«« ;  and  tli«  prosent  Mr.  Jnrtic*  L«^,  that  a  oerbun 
tr^uty  <i(  IKUl,  by  whicb  a  tihnilotr  of  mvetvignty  and  a  \ux^  cndowmoat  iraro 

Eiimint«e<d  to  the  then  Kavrah,  i*  binding  co  long  ua  tboro  ia  nnr  nutmbar  of 
t  family  capable  of  suMwding  to  the  nuilc.  and  tbat  saoh  a  oloimaot  now 
exiitta  in  the  [Hereon  of  PHdm  Asomd  Jnh.  On  tho  other  hand,  n^ithiu^f  «aii  1m 
moro  oridnnt  than  that  tho  oxintonM  of  sham  Mynroignttca  lik«  thcxo  la  a  mta- 
ehief  and  a  nmaanc«.  S<>on«r  or  later  Ihey  nnurt  be  oxtinguithed — tho  i»or« 
raial«talf  th«  bettor.  It  had  aeemod  in  liUii  (thanks  in  great  tneamue  to  Loid 
Granbnnto],  that  thi«  dwirsblo  «nd  vas  a1x>ut  In  be  obtained  in  irospoct  of  Uie 
Nawfibahin  of  tho  r*matio.  Avoflrn  •loh  irot  \n  bo  cavntod  hinwtitarr  l*rinco  of 
Ar«ot  by  tiis  Qiiiv^n'a  lottara  patant,  on  a  atipond  ef  XSO.OOO  a  yeor,  of  vhirh 
one-half  WA  to  fco  eetHod  in  perpetuity  on  hia  liuual  tnala  desMtidonta,  and 
DliO.OOn  were  to  b«  frrantod  in  pnvment  of  his  debta.  Incredible  to  r«lat«, 
nearly  tho  whole  ef  thie  largo  earn,  ^njir  Hell  t«lla  ns.  has  been  muddled  away 
in  paymtint,  not  of  thoao  porannal  debt)  which  actually  priMued  npon  the  Priac^, 
but  of  ciirtAin  old  debta  of  thft  Cnmatia  goremment,  ^1111:11  Ihn  f^iipr^'mo  Goart 
of  Madras  had  declared  to  be  binding  upon  tho  Englidh  Hovemtnoiit,  l>«t  whieh, 
by  ft  really  iiifuiuoua  /r  pod  faiAn  law  ("f  which  the  Chiirf  Jaalioi*,  when  oon- 
polW  to  apply  it,  declared  that  it  "  Tiolatod  the  first  princij>lM4  of  logiUatioB 
and  of  juatice  ),  were  chargti^  on  tho  unfortnnato  Pnnco.  And  to  maka  np 
for  tbiatnixtiir«of  blundorand  robborr,  it  appears  that  fISD.iMMt  tnoro  aro  to 
be  advAnced  to  pay  the  Priiioe'a  own  creditonr,  but  to  bo  rcooui-o-l  out  of  hia 
tnoreaaed  allowanoe.  Thu^  new  c«u»oa  of  bitterness  have  epniiij>  out  of  mM- 
•tiKa  irttendod  to  rcmore  those  whi?h  existed  alrood^. 

Ono  <-hapl<'r  of  M>jor  lioU'ii  book,  forming  in  it,  aa  it  voro,  a  hugn  parenlheiu 
of  nearly  VI  pagea,  extonda  fur  buyond  tbo  Bcopo  of  the  Carnalic  ca«e.  Ia  it 
ho  mnvaeeee  THtious  acta  of  Sir  John  Lawrenco^e.  a«  likely  tr>  ..hf^k  again  the 
current  of  good  feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  of  native  nilera  whifh  T.^rd 
Onaning'a  more  generoiu  policy  had  cauM>d  to  flow,  iiuch  a*  tho  mmpcUisg 
S«iudia  to  breahnphia  littu  anny  (expreiaty  limited  by  traaly)  of  o.OOO  drillad 
aoldierv,  or  tho  limiting  the  isauo  of  ammunition  to  Iha  trtx>|v4  of  ualivo  atataa 
to  one  year'e  con«iiinptioc  Only.  Ai'd  he  oxposea  the  oonstnnl  ontpour  of 
calamniou*  Titiiperalion  oTcr  native  princee  wnich  ia  kept  vp  by  the  Y'r\<nd  if 
In4in  newiipitp«T.  and  in  the  Indian  corrwapondenoa  of  the  A-m,  which  ia  in 
the  hand?  of  the  editor  of  the  former  jonmat  It  a  to  be  de|>Iorcd  thu*.  m  mtioh 
of  MnffT  it^H'ft  volume  ahould  be  filled  with  the  rmmke  frrxfo  vf  the  C»rnatie 
eaao,  in  th«  vory  niidat  of  whioh  f-^w  readers  will  be  likelv  to  nmrch  out,  or 
avaa  fmm  ila  titla  ("  Profi»Monal  Rnlonnd  ita  Organ*'}  to  infir,  iho  cont^nla  of 
tho  chaptor  abora  referred  to,  contiuniaj  is  it  coes  matter  of  tho  wolgfatieBt 
import.  Jt  JL  Xi. 
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lYvtvit  in  Ikt  East  Indian  Jrthip*tayo.     By  Alskbt  S.  BirtcuonE. 
FoUoT  of  tha  R.  O.  S.  of  London,  Ac,  Stc,  Ac    Loodon :  John  Mtirrajr- 

WfiKX  Ur.  Bickmore  nrcjectod  tho  voyaga  to  tho  Eutoni  ArchipelKgn,  to 
which  WD  KTo  in(U-bt«(l  lor  a  thxii\y-iatcrtmliag  kxA  unasunQy  vull.  Lhoadi 
rather  coldly,  vri1t«ii  Ihh)):  of  Imvel,  his  frietida  fiwred  that  be  would  not  be 
permitted  by  the  Dutch  Gt/rommeDt  to  prooe«d  to  the  Spoe  IsUads.  The  ofaJMt 
of  hifl  jouniey  w  to  tnako  «  collection  of  Etttcm  shcllii,  amilar  to  that  wfaidi 
had  been  formed,  one  hnodrod  and  filly  ymra  ago.  by  Dr.  Ituiapf,  wfaoao  lutiii* 
waa  Latioizcd  into  Sum^hin*.  and  who  lirod  at  Amboyna,  the  cupital  of  &e 
Spioe  ^T^""***  Bumphiua  k  ooUcctioo  was  deacrib«il  in  nia  "  IWikuil  Kazaer," 
pablisbJcd  in  li(lO.  out  vaa  dispersed  ia  the  "  troubles "  if  the  first  FreiM^ 
cmpiro.  "Ui.  Bickmore  deajred  to  reooiutruct-,  and,  if  poedblr.  to  mrpafle.  tfati 
oollDCtion  fur  tliu  benefit  of  hia  natiTO  oountfj.  Kot  only  were  tb<^  ■pprohen* 
aiona  of  opposition  imfoaoded,  but  the  tnTdler  leceired  actire  and  oontiauoaa 
bdp  and  unbounded  IdsdnoM  Croro  every  OoTemment  official  to  whom  he  wm 
aooedited.  He  had  ample  opportonitiee  of  Etudying  the  DnUih  "  system."  and 
of  supplying  racb  infomnticn  on  tho  comment'  und  odmini^tratioD  as  ahoold 
enable  ue  toundravtand  more  vlcmrly  tlwgraiteuMMsaf  the  I>utAh eoCtliCinflatB. 
But  he  tells  us  nothing  iibcut  thoM  tJiin)c«.  and  bfiyond  dwelUnit  brieOy  on  the 
•elf-ni|iporting  systeu  ut  Batavia.  and  the  Terr  scanty  recoune  which  is  had 
to  foreign  nauetB,  ho  writes  an  if  the  only  iorcign  elements  with  which  he  had 
lo  deal  wore  the  hfalajii  and  the  Mivagca  of  the  iutt-rior.  Bo  carrivd  out  the 
epiril«d  sdentifio  project  in  whiuli  he  had  enfiaeed  with  iiniloftgini;  ardour,  por- 
seretunce.  and  euoctos ;  but  it  is  not  his  Enult  or  hia  intention  that  the  iniblto 
should  bo  far  more  interertcd  in  tho  details  ofhis  journey,  and  in  Ibo  strann 
and  bi-Autiful,  the  rvpuloive  tutd  terrible,  olgocta  which  ho  saw,  than  in  toe 
sheila  which  he  found,  nr  purcliueetl,  thoo^h  eome  of  them  are  marroUoua  to 
read  of.  The  chapters  dnotod  to  the  fkuna  and  flora  of  the  An-^hipnlago  are 
doepH  tntorestiiig',  and  if  it  were  not  that  the  coQctoaion,  that  tlio  bnite  creation 
ia  iniinitcly  superior  ta  tbo  liumun  in  those  regions,  has  somothing  painful  to 
llio  mind  in  it,  thL-no  wuuld  be  unmixed  pIcatiuiD  in  Boch  a  parudiauc*!  ptct)izs> 
Buttbervloiinnmanil  thi;  (-nriniliaU  (lotnict  (Vom  the  uhorm  of  Uie  ooblo  moun- 
iuD  rangen  cloth«l  with  tropical  forests,  in  the  maiiea  of  whoee  woadmtis  Tses' 
totion  the  fanoy  loses  itself,  and  the  ITnlay  beast- hunters  and  Batla  oannibaM, 
who  feed  on  hnmau  flesh— preferring  it  yet  alire.  if  passible,  and  flaToaring  it 
with  pepper  and  salt—spoil  tho  grandeur  of  tho  forests  of  the  far  Eaat.  At 
Amboma  siirthiiunkeB^  orxur  once  iit  least  in  m-er^  ton  montlw.  and  in  one  of 
the  smaller  islands  Mr.  Blckmoro  felt  four  shocks  in  as  many  days.  Ha  rvoor^ 
loruMT  earthquakes  of  nwful  severity,  ancl  fraught  with  deplorable  ranillaiii 
f  nducing  dieeoMn.  The  eruption  of  ^Tnunt  Tcnolioro  was.  one  may  BoppeWa 
one  €f  the  most  awful  with  which  tho  t-iixth  w»a  <-ver  »lfliut<>l.  It  oocnrred  ia 
181fi,  and  tbe  noise  was  heanl  at  a  distance  of  WM  miles,  while  some  troope 
encamped  4ti0  miles  awav  turned  out,  beUoving  themselTee  attacked  by  an 
enemy.  The  ashen  corarea  tbe  surrounding  ooBOtr^  to  au  inoodible  oxteni.  and 
depth,  and  full  in  such  devastating  showers  on  an  island  ninety  miles  distant, 
that  a  fiuniue  eusucd,  in  which -H.ilOOpwmras  died.  Tbamidants  in  moat  of 
tiie  islands  are  quite  naeA  to  oarlhqualuui,  indeed  regularly  expncl  Ihera  whoi 
the  rokacoes  are  inactive,  tied  tho  sulphur  gathorors.  who  are  Mahommedaas, 
ascend  tbe  mountains  in  tbe  pursuit  of  their  nvoeation.  linTiug  'mido  all  the 
pruncribi'd  roli^.'ionK  pr»;>nrnl.i(>ii  fur  ilestb.  Of  tho  rnoni  degraded  natiTe  tribes 
Mr.  ItickiiiDi'it  writiis  niih  irxliviiii.-  buiior,  and  oommnnts  complsoently  on  tbe 
eui*rit)Tity  of  the  Korlh  American  Indians:  and,  iudeed,  thuyare  prefurablp 
RiVBf::^: >t.  uotwilliMaiiding  their  lum  for  scalping  and  the  stake,  to  the  Battan, 
who  iiibnbit  ibo  iulorinrcf  Siimnlm.  and  are  exvcmblo  monsters.  Sumatnt  has 
altoKinlicr  II  hirtd  rff'-ct  In  thm  very  interuMtiof;  narraLive.  It  is  U  beautjAil 
country,  and  abounds  with  ilto  danffciroua  and  grand  creations  known  to  spcrts- 
men  as  tbe  "big  ftnnie" — elephants,  tigers.  nufToloes.  large  deer,  crixiidilos, 
and  snakes  of  cuormnus  size.  For  some  of  theno  nnimals  we  feci  a  decided 
admiration,  and  though  otheis  are  repulsive,  we  do  not  rsbo1  against,  we  do  not 
loaeul.  their  existcucu.  while  the  murdem us  wretches  who  devour  hiiniiin  flesh, 
lo  gratify,  Dotthoj^ossionof  voiiK^nce,  but  a  horrible  appolJIc.  inflict  diagraoa 
liy  theii  mere  exutence  (at  the  hozoan  natuio  they  shuu  with  us,    AJlei  « 
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^esarintian,  coilinl/and  w\A\y  writtnn,«itli  notraoftof  »xtMention  abontit.of 
drsadml  tuardont  nnd  crualtiM,  Mr.  Bickmora  ndds  aonut  itiMm&tioin  whieh  ona 
cannot  re&d  without  mtii^rinff  and  re^rvt,  mingling  vitli  adtointtoB  Mid 
reransce  for  such  heroic  taith  oud  dftrotion  : — 

"In  Ui«Sliii{ploiif;viLUvy  twi>  iniwionftriiMnToIiviur,  tiding  to  ndluoktti  sudoonrvrt  Um 
BntUj.  I  Ri«i  rjiii*  ttf  tbum  with  hit  lirido  nt  th«  Govvmor's  hoiiw  st  Psdim^.  Tho 
Ud^  hiid  kiTivnl  M  short  tiin«  before  from  BoUand,  uid  thev  worv  Jtut  UwrD  ctarbn;  on 
thitir  m^dinf;  tour  to  thoir  future  rtaidmce  among  the  oannJbali.  Ths  alher  muBiour^ 
in  now  nl  this  nllaso,  sad  I  have  jun  bcon  |ifw«at  M  hit  woddiug.  Ilia  wile  !■  a  youog 
Imlv  *r»ovoat«rn. 

Thia  misaioQar^  told  Mr.  Uickmora  of  *a  inotdeal  vhieh  ooourred  close  by 
tlia  Tiling*  ia  -ivliich  be  and  this  j^oong  lady  are  to  reaide,  80  IHghtfill  that  it 
haunta  oiiii't>  lavcnory.  Kl  th«  northern  «utl  of  tha  ijUngdoaB  Tnll«y  tltrM 
Fraooh  priaata  waro  killoil  u.n<l  <iat<tn.  Thtiao  iiiou»tera  aranLUtsr  JVmiii>'£*  m  thair 
nanoibaliaai.  "Tke  puu  that  aro  aateenwd  Lho  graatcat  (Idieaciea."  nyi 
Ur.  Birkmara.  "  an  tAO  palnu  of  the  baada.  and  after  them  tbs  eyea.  As  eooa 
aa  u  ]iiecs  is  cut  oat  it  is  dipped,  still  wann  and  steaming,  in  taiitbai,  a  condi- 
ment compcMed  of  Chili  pupimra  a.itd  a  few  giiuiu  iif  coarsa  mUI  bruiaed  botwaea 
flat  atanefl."  Tho  count  i-esidiJiitji  huvo  oiiiite  Ut  reganJ  Llioitu  fwoduua  moaaban 
villi  inditToienoe.  whicJi  a  hard  to  uiideraiiiad  in  so  limited  &  apaoe.  Could 
penjilii  living  iit  Brighton,  if  eveuciriliiatiau  could  be  put  back  a  couturjr  oc  ao, 
reeaj'il  canuibutiani  in  tho  midland  oountinit  a*  n  louro  malUc  of  cuiine,  to  !)• 
mldlj  combated  by  mbmouiiriea  indued,  but  montioaud  vitfa  ordinary  cbeerful- 
atSK  m  general  aotoetf  ? 

Of  tho  Malay  tribes  of  Che  penineula  and  the  hirger  isUnds,  Mr.  Bickmore 

S've-i  rathor  a  plsaring  aocoiuit--<lvlightfu].  indeed,  wbon  ootnmrod  with  tba 
ittaa  and  hfiod -hunting  natiraa  of  Csraui.  'fo  tho  Mologist,  auiiiologist,  and 
natoraUat  ibis  book  wiQ  bn  vary  welcoma ;  it  deacnb«i  monj  phaDomena  ia 
tli«<«  brbaches  of  seietice.  vhila  it  affordj  to  the  lass  acieatifio,  more  imaginatiTe 
loTGT  of  nature  a  deUicblfiil  gUmpsn  of  thv  woadurs  and  boautiiu*  of  tba  far 

F.  C.  H. 
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lY.— POETRY,  FICTION,  AND  ESSAY. 

TwiliijU  Hoitn :  A  Ifjacjf  0/  Vtrtt.    By  Sailu!  WuxtAiM  (8iJ>lE).    London : 

Strabao  &  Co. 
rti£AB  pciema.  whidi,  on  their  own  account,  challeng*  ^wial  attaation,  cone 
before  us  n-ith  n  poculjitr  and  tandorly  nwlanchnly  uitarMrt.  Tboir  youthful 
aulhni-.  when  she  was  cullod  away,  had  juiit  nuiohod  the  most  critical  putut  in 
tho  dtivuloiiment  of  the  poetic  cbarnct«r.  At  that  {Wiiod.  tho  loaat  inBueoos  in 
ono  diroutiiiii  or  another  may  be  jioworful  to  docido  the  question — croat  poot  or 
niiiiur  Hiiifliii'  'i  Had  Sadiu  baon  apurod  wo  think  sha  voultl  tiiivu  finally 
auswQi'ud  lho  Question  in  tho  fint  aJtornatiT*— on  n^ion  which  ia  shared  and 
eo  far  juiititied  by  ftofwor  Plmn^tra  in  bit  touchtuft,  ^raoeful.  nnd  cxijui- 
sitnly  gynipitthatio  maaoiT.  Oao  thins  the  Profeasor  implicitly  hintx  at,  which 
will  uu  doubt  atiiko  many  canftU  reat&ie.  This  w  tha  iuton»v  lyrioal  clenruuas, 
sweetneu.  and  complutaiinHs  of  concimtion  which  in  Sadie  ia  combined  with  an 
oooaawnal  ndaness  and  abruptuoa*  of  moTonuMit,  now  and  then  distrawini;  oa 
by  a  aoDao  of  the  lack  of  that  disdplino  and  sclf-rcslraint  which  wo  bavo  como 
to  ragard  aa  tha  mark  of  tho  finest  poetic  work.  Now.  to  thn  jMrfaotinn  of  the 
poetic  gift,  OS  of  oLUor  gifts,  diadplioe  is  osaential.  Bat  h'tro  it  affecta  inoro  the 
mann«>r  than  tho  nniltor,  boing  msrely  a  halpful  alauicnt  in  regulating  and 
directing  the  bo  If-corain  union  ting  impulsa,  which  true  po«ts  share  with  little 
ohildran  and  vritb  all  rude  early  raeos— thoao  full-grown  vliildnui  of  nature, 
firopoi'ly  it  is  the  moans  by  wnioh  education  in  tu  lant  rosult  rastorea  tba 
Wlance  it  had  duiturbiHl  in  tho  outsnt,  giving  luick  tha  Krst  onoooiotoaa  gmoa 
and  froadom  of  speech  and  moTamout.  Bore,  too,  at  in  Sudie'ii  words  ahout  love, 
"enrlieiit  liT^th  laat."  With  tho  poet  mora  than  with  others,  therefuro.  this 
attuinownt  of  outward  «ompleten«as  muat  be  a  gradual  and  an  unoonaciuua 
growth.  Nothing  was  more  oR«n  on  Sodia'a  tongue,  and  nothing  moiu  frequently 
dropped  from  her  pan  in  writing  to  bar  friends,  than  tbosbttamant  thai  akaoould 
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I  mutt ' 


QoA'b  alow-dOTelopinf  puipow 


'  and  nobly,  cnl- 


j  bikioit  paJna.  tlui 

and  nit-antipie  1'joIe  well  la  it  tliat  she  live 
tarating  charity  and  all  kinds  of  human  helpfnlnea  ;■— 

"  It  ia  a  flaw~I  an  afnid  a  fttal  flnv  in  ma— tliBt  I  eaaaot  da  wof  good  ^  takn^ 
Mlaf,ait;  aofo  than  a  Ikm  oaa  try  l»  grow  :  onlj  UiaGiiaatMaitar  wapaiJhMaantaMr. 
If  He  anaiu  to  nMka  no  a  *  (comIj'  j/UbA  '  Uo  wiU  do  it ;  if  aot,  tlu  jikca  l  Innir  for 
■Mas  MM  «lie  vUl  eU.  Tl>an  are  do  cnplf  oiclue  iBuraation.Bii(itbia«ianani  foTBf 
Aaiaksd  arali  in  hMTtot." 

Hen  vo  Dunk  Badis  hits  the  nal  cronBi  of  all  troe  ctdtui*,  ao  far  aa  it  naa 

aflwt  Oittt  in^-Ht'TioiiH  witnntliing  whidi.  liftod  ii|i  luto  a  rartfr  btimwpbare  throng 
MBWptional  uiiliTidua]  nooda,  ox|>RMai>a  bamanitf  in  ita  noat  ponskneot  fea- 
tatra;  aad,  convorting  tha  moat  eammonplaco  axvA  poaaio  thitiKa  into  ngns 
■nd  >7iBl>olfl  by  penatmtin;  than  viUi  amotion,  forms  a  nol  world  nbon  oorhnd, 
nuttar-or-ftiot,  ormydi.^  expnieoiw.  in  -which  Art  r*-eantiM(ii  lift  with  B«l)|^oo. 
H«nco,  tvu  cliaructeriNbeii  oinat  vorlhT  of  cotic«  in  8adia— a  eonipleto  apontaacstj 
of  poetic  itnmilM,  togetJiar  with  a  |irMotiiid  di^fce  to  tbo  arttatM  view  of  tifb,  on 
the  ono  hand,  and  ft  t«tid«r,  Unnnng  loro  of  ftsd  ngaid  for  phases  of  1if«  ntid 
ehamctOT  haTi>iglitt]etnQin)uelTestocosimaod^Tap«thy,eoinbJn»dwith  gnat 

apociti^in  frtr  pnujtical  effort,  on  the  other.  * '  Bother  M\m ' '  Smli'i  wmh*  on  ona 

oecannfi ;  "  if  i h«  ware  blind,  or  deaf,  or  latne,  I  would  va  bo  bi>r  at  oncd."  Thii 
is  probably  oa  iaii«er«  a  lino  as  waa  eTor  penned ;  for  what  Sadie  lorcd  in  man 
or  woman  was  th«  *■  better  aolf  "  that  might  lie  behind  lli«  genias  T«tht>T  thsa 
Um  gonins  by  it«elf.  Or  this,  fo  th«  same  rMult : — "  I  hwp  all  hm  aooldlnn. 
She  taught  itii<  Miiging  onco,  anil  baa  tiiu^lit  mo  Uring  over  nnoo.  Tod  woud 
like  her.  She  ia  an  emtxMliod  repoto— A«i//  n'lifrtimf  tdttr  than  I,  hut  only  bx 
jeara  older."  Implicitly  she  confeaacd  eTCTywlwre  that  othor  poets  Muld  not 
•Id  hnr ;  in  hn  cam,  too,  there  was  a  "  apeedy  limit  to  tho  nac  of  grmtt  msD." 
Even  her  itiiily  (;f  Sn'inlitime,  wboee  cause  sho  eepouti^l  vnmily  out  nf  rhiral- 
imia  impulHA,  nhct  had  tn  nckitowlf-de*^  at  the  la>t  at  b<iiug  iWlitulo  of  any 
real  hptp  to  h*T  in  lier  higher  aimn.  Sho  cMulnnily  r6l«m<d  dimppointcd  from 
eiich  ndventunM  to  work  on  tho  rude  milt«r  of  human  lifo.  She  ctcmi  seoras  to 
lave  foiird  in  tho  beautifnl  of  nature  and  tho  picttircaque  much  Ins  IbHn  on« 
would  haro  expected  from  h«r  keen  eenmbili^.  "The  eea,"  she  wriloa,  "it 
Tery  &ne;  but  it  soon  cornea  to  oppreBS  one  Like  a  fftt«;  one  noada  »  Itttlt 
humanity  too." 

The  discipline,  tharoforo,  in  which  alio  souffht  help  lay  in  a  generous  and 
«pan  contact  with  life  in  its  lover  and  needier  phases,  and  not  in  Brbitiun 
Indu  of  poliahod  elaboration  and  isolated  wlf-oonecioua  struggle  and  affbtC 
FtafcHBorPlumptrehaAgiTeB  dromon*  of  hor  lottorn  a  xinglo  MRlenes  which 
«hows  haw  aba  cotuwerat*d  the  fruits  of  hor  goniiw  to  hiabuit  luoa.  Theae 
wDcds,  indflod,  (bm  tba  boat  reAaotion  on  her  ehoracter,  and  the  clearest  iltus- 
tmtion  i>f  it : — "  The  other  half  wi^uld  In  any  ««m  be  Ood's  money,  t.'outd  yon 
not  uao  that  for  some  kind  deed  ?  "  And  thi«  discipline  was  jn<t  beginning  its 
work  in  Sadie's  coao.  Olanoing  otot  tho  poems,  we  *oe  eridoooa  of  noMy 
niginal  fceultiaa,  long  eloudMland  uncertain  in  their  aetion  through  Tery 
stJMa  of  conflioting  poanbilitita,  gradually  settling  d«t»nninatety  upon  ccctnn 
lisw  of  poetic  work — more,  howerer,  by  dint  of  whstt  she  had  been  bKnugfat  into 
eloM  contact  with  in  real  life,  than  tnm  reading  or  front  eerere  strain  of  imagii- 
nation.  Whon<iTftr  xJie  aimvd  at  writiBg  anything  conlimiou*,  of  an  ftpic  or 
narrative  character,  a  tAiideuAy  tn  motodnnna  soon  diacloand  ttaolf,  which  led 
to  diffiuteneee,  aud  to  n  kind  of  uncoii«cious,  althou^  iroqoontly  naitt  extra ra- 
mioe.  Tho  '■  Doom  of  the  Prj-nnoa"  very  well  illiutratee  this;  the  only  rwl 
thingfl  in  it  bcinftlheeoage,  on  which  the  uiterpoeed  blank  Terse  eS^tsasorttf 
solution  of  conlintiity.  Almoetthe  wholedmmationeiiificnncoof  the  work  wenld 
rvimiin  were  the  bits  of  song  simply  tiftod  out  and  sot  alongsido  MCb  other. 
Iiengihrifieil  poemK  of  a  like  aature  ehe  bod  written  bosidos  this ;  but,  eraduallT 
«Qiif-httiiod  by  a  eeaae  of  rwlity,  ah«  discovered  that  lyrics  aro  onraas  a 
solution,  and  that  if  she  was  to  beeoms  •  drtinuiitic  poet,  it  most  b«  through  th* 
narrow  way  of  the  lyrie.  X>r«wing  her  songs  out  of  th«  blank  Tor«o  of  a  poam 
antitled  "  The  Poet's' Wooing,"  in  vhidi  they  were  originally  imbedded,  sho  has 
ia.  "Soepiri  Volale"  fprnius  a  lyrical  dra»a,  Tery  sweet  and  teiidor,  wy  *••? 
■ad  indiTidunl,  ftiUcn  po«<T  Rnd  pathos,  and  domioated  from  first  to  last  by 
a  sereDo  m-hm  of  tho  myatcty  of  O^'s  ways  in  Twrfediuc  loi,-*  through  loas  an4 , 
snfforiag.     Li.tlus  posm,  voich  deserres  and  claims  t«  be  tho  stortiitg-l   '  *  ~  ' 
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Ui7  pnipAr  and  exhanatiTe  eetimale  of  her  gamua,  SoJi«  has  ahovB  as  iaStj  k 
conception  of  lovo  in  iU  higher  fuiivtion  and  nspecl  lu  sny  1ii*ing  po«it»— SST*, 
perliu{>!),  Iho  Ilrriwiiinp* — to  whom,  «*  w«  ■b&li  WM,  tlifr  U  «llilikl4>))  ni»ra  thts 
to  BJiy  olh*i  iKiet  or  Ki'.honl :  ihuugli  thi8  wa«,  on  Iwr  part,  quilA  utioiiiiHcdotu. 
As  IPO  i-^gurd  "  Sofepiri  VuIaL«"  a»  lier  muterpieM,  ve  meut  Ui  couflue  our 
qnottttiouB  chiefly  to  it.  Hie  foUoviuB  we  tluult.  in  ibeir  drtunatic  gnsp.  Umu 
stiurpneim  ur  churscbdristio  Cevture,  am  pieroiuK.  lititiid,  bird-lik«  Gloaniasa  o( 
note,  (UsUnctty  murk  tho  lyrical  poM — born  auu  iwt  made  :^ 

PKAS.U«T  BAUD  TO  SORLE  MiSTttEBS. 

[UaiovKV.J 
"Do  Iran  Uiinlt  it.  Ri^ntlc  Irulv,  tlint  Iuxsom  my  name  U  new, 
I  obuuld  tiovr  bi-Fi>ic  yoia  rincuco,  «b.DBld  bo  biuald*^  df»T,  yifh  youF 
Btit  1  loT<r  rou:  (lu  you  beu  it r    I  h*i'i>  crownodTOU  »ilk  my  caovn; 
And  In  Love'*  Me  nsU!^  my  l>dy,  ia  au  luokiug  up  natiiowa. 

Wcoro  yoa  flUy  Hmrw  a  priacoMi  by  yanr  lar«  I  iliouIdV  Winici 
And  Qiur  loT«  W(<uU  li«  11)4  only  thia^  that  oach  gf  us  c«iiM  bring. 
Ara  you  proud  of  nnrirait  liauaim  ? — 1  aea  praoilcr  of  }'i>ur  craco. 
Aro  yon  proud  of  btnooj  kutflniniF— I  am  jiroudvr  of  your  luco. 

Do  I  shock  y«ur  dainty  heating  wiUt  Ibiwe  ni^pid  riiymoa  of  nUne  f— 
"ila  the  nigj(«d  tne.  lay  bdy,  beat  wppoit*  tba  towiar  visu. 
Wen- 1  ohafl  of  polnhod  KnaiUi — yov  liavo  mot  auek  jam  boforo ; 
Hid  they  aatjafy  yon,  d«arwt  ?  did  yon  hovm  eniTo  for  mora  P 

With  yoiir  niKul  Mate  upon  yoii,  would  ymt  daunt  mo,  O  my  qiieaa  f 
liul  I  Mood  yun  in  llir  minliicht,  (uid  it  axMio  a  bright«r  aliixin. 
CrimiKia  robe  nuRbt  flt-nt  ub<jut  you;  but  I  only  bad  to  epeok, 
Aiul  th«  onDuon,  ut  nty  bidding,  rMc  and  beautified  your  cbMk. 

0  niinsHttDTeai!  0  my  donioM  I  do  yon  tfaiaknabntahlT  proud  F 
Would  tt  pl«aw  yuu, 'would  not  pain  yoi^  load  ms  out  barora  Iho  nroWi 
Afl  a  dog  I  Uo  btaUa  ymt,  va  my  nock  yw  foot  abaU  twt 
Ab ,  miuo  OBtpraw !  all  indignant,  dotb  dui  cltt»p  uo  U>  hw  broacL 

CITY  ItAID  TO  COCTNTRV  LO^IR. 

Tbiak  you,  dear,  that  I  ooald  lom  you, 

Wore  yoB  audi  a  cso  aa  ihoM — 
IflevoT  looking  anaboto  yov, 

XeveT  itirnid  byhoavuily  brean ; 
Willi  their  rnlin  and  ctiUTtly  gmooai 

Doudly  weak  and  &Uo  at  bcaii, 
Witli  tb*  iBuIn  upon  thrir  fact* 

Gbmitly  wmry  of  ila  p>ut  ^ 

^0,  [  Trill  not  wroof  Uwm,  dearofl* 

Somu  aru  noblo  men  and  ine ; 
And  1  iu<«d  not  dim  tb«  ot««rMt| 

That  bo  mav  look  dull  bv  yoa. 
SMb  bo  mtutbB,  my  one  planN, 

Urigbt  wiifa  myii«U,  ar  alone, 
Afl  yonr  Chtsck.  bowo'iir  yon  acaa  it, 

la  ibe  fiiuBt  bui^u*^  luuiwn. 

Thinir  von,  d«ar,  tbitt  I  go  laughing 

All  (bo  biuy  day  okog, 
tiuily  win*  at  ptcatun  qoaffing, 

Doep  ill  pictTifii  or  in  aeng  t 
£naw  fau  not  Ibcni  ia  no  pleaaara 

lint  u  holy  oa  van  ado  r 
TImI  I  koep  for  yon,  my  treiuuia, 

Sluro  witb  yoti  nt  uruatid& 

Knov  yon  not  ibo  Kuriah  rtal 

Na*«r  yot  a  noid  oaUcod  f 
Tbat  a  wuaon'a  «m  idaal 

blMt  ba  NmaUiiiw  lika  tbn  Obriit : 
With  tbc  God-likd.  throQitb  tlw  bamnn, 

ftbining  crjaUdliwi  and  dear  t 
Would  you  nally  viii  a  woman  f 

Bo  W  MMtnairy,  dear. 
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And  this,  aflor  the  lovers  had  Imou  ^parted  tliroagli  Tulgir  miflropreeontatiOD 
aad  consequent  misondeTstanding : — 

A  PLEA. 
[Makoaeibt,] 
Trait  mo,  doarcst.    Could  I  aak  it 

Did  a  ahadow  of  untruth 
Bear  its  ghostly  front  before  me, 

Eron  frDm  toy  vanished  youth  F 
"Were  tny  life  not  crystal  clear, 
I  would  turn  and  leave  you,  dear. 

Trust  me,  only  for  a  littlo : 

I  would  trust  you,  dciir,  for  arc, 
AVith  no  plightod  troth  upon  you. 

With  your  though tfl  all  free  to  abty. 
Could  your  heart  lind  fitter  rest, 
Uino  ^ould  Btill  keep  empty  nest. 

Trust  me,  deomt,  for  your  soul's  sako : 

Could  I  be  the  thioK  you  fear. 
Then  wore  love  indcod  a  rilencsa, 

Bettor  that  it  camo  not  near. 
GrapeH  troro  thistlea  men  may  gloan, 
Naver  stuin  from  thing  so  clean. 

We  shall  only  quote  one  other  poem,  which,  as  we  take  it,  reaches  with  k 
certain  resolved  and  dramatic  empfaaeia  to  the  very  heart  of  Art's  secret  '.— 

■[.FRUITION. 

What  is  it  you  say,  littlo  Grace,  that  my  pictum  is  famous  ? 
Well,  the  thing  was  a  truo  thing,  and  so  I  am  glad  'tis  acknowledMl ; 
And  the  truth  was  wrought  in  me,  and  thcreforo  'twas  mine  to  declare  it : 
For  the  rest,  it  may  go,  with  the  toy  that  wo  shattered  last  eveo. 

la  it  well  to  be  clover  F  you  question,  my  daughter.    I  Imow  not ; 
I  have  never  been  clover  m]'self,  onlv  potient  and  faithful, — 
Giving  out,  ns  a  lamp  might,  thu  light  that  woa  kindled  within  me  ; 
Kcither  kindling  nor  radiance  mine  own,  only  mine  was  the  buniisg. 

In  my  youth  I  was  vainer,  as  though  only  I  had  a  moHage, 

And  tho  CTTor  mcu  saw  would  ho  vuuquiBhod  tho  moment  they  saw  it. 

T  wna  young  and  80  happy,  my  child,  tbut  I  rovcllpd  in  sadness. 

And  men  said  of  this  painter,  "  He  gives  us  the  hlockncss  of  darkneBi." 

Itut  tho  shadows  came  on  me  \  your  mother,  your  grandmother,  &ded. 
And  the  an^l  Rhone  through  her  more  brightly,  and  burnt  to  my  soul 
And  I  pniiiti'd  her,  feature  by  futture,  my  lovo  iu  her  dying ! 
And  I  thutight,  was  I  human  or  demon,  to  study  her  so  1* 

And  she  died  as  the  picture  was  finiahed ;  my  darling,  my  darling ! 
But  from  out  of  the  distaneu  came  munnuriiigi),  mellowed  by  time : 
"  God  be  thanked,  for  this  viDion  He  gives  ns  uf  sweetness  anit  glory." 
Then  I  knew  that  the  work  whs  not  mine,  that  in  truth  'twas  wdl  done. 

Then  the  sorrow  of  life  made  my  righteousness  setter,  more  tender; 
I  grew  careless  of  preaching,  cared  only  for  healing  men's  souls ; 
And  I  painted  the  (lowers  by  the  wayside,  iind  knelt  as  1  painted  , 
And  men  mud,  "  He  is  growing,  this]>ainter, — is  nooriug  Uio  great." 

As  the  racer  is  cheered  in  his  strife  by  a  voice  Ihnt  he  knows  not. 
So  a.  friend,  who  wus  only  a,  voice  to  mc,  k-d  mo  till  now  r 
But  they  say  he  is  dead  ;  mid  they  praise  me,  you  suy,  little  Gracie  P 
Bo  thoy  praise  him,  1  wonder,  who  made  me — the  lust  of  my  Iriende  P 
Yea,  the  work  is  completed,  I  think,  for  tho  worker  ia  worn. 

Whero  a  dramntic  determination  is  so  evident  nn  in  Sadio,  a  critic  cannot  hope 
to  justify  his  own  cxprossioua  by  extract.  A  unity  riaos  out  of  the  very  variety 
and  di8tm(?Ily  marked  individual  conceptions  which  ire  detect  in  every  page. 
Here  there  in  no  self -repetition,  no  involved  self- contemplation.  There  are 
one  or  two  weak  pieces  in  the  book ;  but  thoy  have  a  significance  in  their  placet 
and  seem  essential  to  round  otf  in  tho  mind'e  eyo  of  the  reader,  the  cinde  of 
experience  the  singer  hud  traversed  nnd  here  rhythmically  recorded.  "  Quee- 
tionings  "  and  "  Beqionaea  "  specially  show  this ;  yet  on  the  whole  the  poenu  in 
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tbcw  two  sectioDB  repreeootoae  gieafcer  poom.  Each  poem  ans^ron  to  ocotluir, 
Kiiil,  bowcYer  ioiigiiufiMDt.  oootnijutw  it«  OWD  oomothiug  to  tki  huUaxx.  Tko 
httvk  itsulf  is  ia  Mom  respect  oompluto  mad  finiabod ;  ouo  Uiiiig  is  sot  uvor  tt^nst 
OOothcT.  aud  Uiere  u  avtlung  tfeponte.  SuUu'a  "Ldgucy,"  tliouj^h  tuEQ|ilo, 
BVMt,  aaj  foil  of  foelin;^,  thus  ap))ealiiig  to  all,  ia  T«t  licheet  ia  lia  luiooa- 
«c:<nu  olomQate,  iriucli  'will  osly  yield  thtffiUttlTcs  to  Uic  miiida  to  £kr  pnmnd 
ftud  tMUbliitlicd ;  nod  in  this  ve  huTS  tbo  beat  proof  of  hor  luiU  pcivtic  w«MUi. 

UiH  value  of  Stidio'a  rervo  Itos  ta  it^  indiTtduultty  imd  ita  iaiuiiUklil«  uaturol- 
tiC8«  of  form.  It  haa  bv«D  brouglit  b}'  Itenwtf  m>ia  diat4Uit  icgioae  boyocd 
tbo  rocks,  under  vboee  sliadow  Love  vaa  of  old  fabl»d  to  rest;  and  it  ia  tbo 
w&nn  pulsing  of  a  life  Boekiiig  ^eor  air  and  paotiDK  for  uoblur  uckiTity, 
iudin-cUy  iuttmuting  itiwif  ororywlicrD,  that  vrill,  v<i  •EouM  fola  bopu.  iio«p 
tb«4e  lyrius  Liviug  ia  our  litoraturc.  Soidio  certainly  ia  ao  imitator  ;  tint  did  aot 
Attucb  buTself  to  eitber  ot  tbs  prodomioaiit  pootic  »cboula,  aad  could  aot  bavo 
duBnvd  tboir  differoDciag  charutaifltics.  Ske  is  too  iiit«OM  aad  paeooaato 
for  the  BluwgitrruloumeSE  and  emooth,  Uboond  rt>aQdcdao»of  tbolatur  Idylliits; 
sho  is  loo  nikl  uad  too  iutcat  on  diroct  imd  ■clf-culuurwl  diuiiiu.tic  tevult  for 
indot^Qg  iiv  tliti  tntelleclual  oide-ligbta  and  psycbulvgiwd  by-play  of  tbo 
Opponag  ecbool.  U'ith  a  cluick  aur«  ^luuva  abe  soizaa  the  rwy  typo  of  tbo 
pawuDg  iDPod,~tbo  poasion,  tbougbt,  aepiratioD,  hop*  or  despair— and  wiUi  a 
low  sbarp  burriwl  toucbas  pr9soat«  it  to  us  aa  on  a  gray  avutrul  grouad  oC 
pon<>aal  roewrvv.  Ia  oae  of  bar  lottoni  sbo  bonelf  saiiajn  tbio  cbaracttiisti^— 
a  dntcinaiDntioa  to  k««p  rid  of  self-rcgrutfulucoa,  aud  that  morbid  brooding 
iioalvsia  whicb  iu  &ur  day  seems  to  uuve  iatiiuatoly  asHociatod  itwdf  vit£ 
the  lyrital  temper.  Sbo  tnitos :  "It  is  an  old  babit  of  miao  to  -n-ipo  my 
sums  oS  tho  alut«  dirvctly  tKoy  am  fiaisbod."  Sbo  ia  a  lyrical  poot  vith  a 
drainutic  «r  aoalral  croimd,  ikying  upoa  iFbiob  lior  lyrival  couoeptiouA 
juLify  tbcmaolTM  ia  iaitbful  relief  aud  oppositioD.  8b«  ia  eoarc«ly  dramutic. 
in  tbv  bigbcr  miitc  of  tbo  vord— tbs  sease  ia  wbiob  wn  apply  it  to  Shuluf- 
periT  or  Scott — ioaainuob  a»  abo  dooa  not  gnap  cbarocbnr  aa  a  vbolo,  but 
conceivoe  aud  suutwuifuUy  dcala  witb  aeparubo  olvmoutH  or  lyiioal  pbuM'«  of 
lift  and  feeliug.  Itwpiag  tb«ai  Aulbfally  boforo  tbs  vyu  iii  uff«ctive  roli«f- 
Tb«  book  i»  ptoporly  a  eeriua  of  dramatio  lyrica.  aoi  luu  tbua  a  tiigbt 
Burfavu  rveocablaao*  to  »oina  of  Mr.  Browaiag'  a  wvrk.  But  tbat  Sadie  was 
not  cousoiously  or  powerfully  influvaood  by  tbia  master  is  proved  hy  the 
ontii4  absonw  of  tbv  quaint  iatoUectual  by 'play — tbo  rory  clvmeat  an  imitator 
would  most  roodiiy  moke  for  and  wreck  upon.  Sadlv'a  book  bae  on  it  tho 
ia;T«M  of  a  true  gift,  aad  tboae  who  can  bent  oatimate  ita  value  will  tbo  most 
Ibeplr  moiu-a  tho  loos  eaosed  to  literature  by  bet  too  early  doath.  For 
ounelTea  we  bare  b««n  led  aa  1^  a  aenee  of  dutj  to  teadorly  rocord  tbut  oui 
improeaioDcfoae  wokuuwaadloTcd.  U.  A.  P. 

loaa  and  t4itr  SoantU,  if.     By  Wabe  Robixsox.     Dublin  :   litoffiit  &  Co. 
London :  luuiulton  &  Adaum.     ISCH*. 
lUjt.  B0DIK8OK  has  pabliahed  a  littlo  volumo  of  griu«M  and  thoughtful 
poetry.    Oao  «xtTact  will  be  eaeogb  to  givA  readers  a  fair  Mmple  of  what  they 
may  expect  to  find. 

LIFR*6  CIWWK. 
Lir#'«  f]ul«I«M  o*«wo  ii  tvt>tl«d  from  tho  Imitm 
Of  littlo  flowon  of  lord  that  >how  tbo  lands 
Around  va.  n«dy  lo  nil  ruady  buuU 
To  ])l«ck  and  ptoil.    diui  he  who  idly  gneras 
Tbnt  lifo  ia  crovnloea  ia  a  fiml  and  MnuL 
He  who  would  Uses  his  foUowa  aiuat  net  ask 
Sublitna  oocaaiuaa  for  tbat  gvotlo  task, 
Or  tram^Ma  boasting  to  th«  dMTMMd  wud. 
To  aU  with  patianoe  our  allotted  aphare, 

To  ml*  the  wtf  within  lu  irtniPg  in  GuLb, 
To  aoiwDr  aaulo  with  Buiik'.  aiul  Uar  witb  lear, 

To  perfect  thaiactar  ami  conquer  death — 
This  ia  to  vtn  irtutt  BDiff  Is  call  renown, 
And  iMnd  nmnd  lifo'a  i«le  brows  an  ai^tfantbine  crews. 
He  work  is  dedicatod.  by  permiaaiun,  to  the  Archbiahop  of  Dublin,  aad  doe* 
no  discredit,  either  ia  ita  torn  or  toattor,  to  Ibo  sanction  whioli  tbat  pormiaaaon 
implies.  E.  iL  P. 
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Foems.  By  Menei-ia  Bttte  Sjiedley,  Author  of  "Queen  iBabd,"  "A  Mbw 
Story,"  "  OVico  LoHt,"  &c..  &c.    London :  Stnihan  &  Co.    1869. 

This  Tolumo  contniiis  eome  genuine  and  Tcry  toucliing  poetry,  but  ifc  ■Iso 
BQ^csts  an  important  lesBon  Ixifli  to  critics  nnd  reviewers.  When  poetry  of  tha 
quality  of  some  of  that  'which  lioe  before  ub  is  published  in  a  magazine,  itameriti 
stand  out  in  bucIi  ftharp  rcliof  upon  the  ordinary  level  of  magazine  writing  thst 
it  acquires  for  the  moment  a  degree  of  individuality  which  it  bcotcbI^  retaiiu 
vhen  you  come  to  inspect  it  stcndily  by  the  side  of  other  poetry  similar  ia 
character.  It  is  impossible  for  even  a  practised  critic  to  bo  wholly  on  his  guard 
against  this  iU^ision ;  and,  if  there  can  bo  de^oee  in  impossibility,  much  mors 
80,  of  course,  for  the  oirfAorofabook  of  verse.  Thefoctis,  however,  that  although 
somo  of  these  poems  are  of  grrat  beaut}' ;  all  of  them  the  products  of  a  choioa 
and  exalted  nature,  with  a  true  vein  of  inspiration  and  music ;  and  the  book 
itself  worth  buyine  and  cherishing  (indeed,  it  is  euro  to  bo  chciiehed  wher«T«r 
it  is  possessed], — the  total  efl'ect  of  it  is  not  just  what  one  would  gladly  find  it. 
There  is  a  lack  of  individuality  in  these  poenu.  They  wont  a  foil.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  the  author's  jMwer  to  supply  such  a  foil  herself  in  verse  of  a  different 
class;  but  shu  has  not  done  it,  and  ve  mutit  take  the  volume  as  it  is.  So  taking 
it,  we  find  it,  perhaps  through  soino  fault  of  our  own,  slightly  monotonous,— 
monotonous  is  the  word, — too  much  of  one  tone.  Yet,  where  there  is  so  muck 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  music,  it  apnoars  unkind  to  complain  of  samenen,  along 
with  modernnesB,  oven  though  it  oo  pushed  to  such  a  length  that  we  loaa 
nearly  all  sense  of  individualitj"  in  the  singer's  voice. 

The  following,  among  other  poems,  strike  us  with  peculiar  power— "A  Cha> 
racter,"  "A  Contrast"  (too  tonp,  and  juatn/iWe  strained},  "A  Bememhrance," 
"  Waiting  for  the  Tide."  "  Our  Welcome  to  Garibaldi"  (which  W6  think  tho 
most/wTiWe  of  all),  and  "The  Future."  In  somo  of  the  poems — e.g.,  "'Wbat 
Hcarcst  Thou?"  one  admires  the  thought,  and,  indeed,  the  execution,  bat- 
something  appears  wanting.  I'orhaps  it  is  tliat  so  high  and  strong  a  oouception 
needs  a  bolder,  stronger  setting;  a  firmer  hand  on  the  string,  and  less — ^tob, 
that  is  what  is  wanted,— loss  of  meditative  dalliance  with  the  Bubjocts.  Tbit 
"Song"  {p.  85)  is  very  beautiful.  So  is  "Waiting  for  the  Tide"— only  it  ii 
defaced  by  the  colloquialism  "  We'll,"  just  as  "  The  Future,"  Buffers  from  th« 
coUoquiahsm  "  Well-a-day."  As  we  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  is  the  gem. 
of  the  book,  wo  will  quote  it  :— 

WAITING  FOn  THE  TIDE. 
Coma  down,  those  shadovod  sands  invite^ 

And  that  soft  glory  on  the  deep; 
We  hroatho  an  atmUHphcro  of  light, 
Subtle  as  dew,  und  calm  us  sleep. 

See,  hero  nnd  there,  beyond  the  foam, 

A  sail  is  shining  likc^  a  Rcm  ; 
I  think  the  boats  ore  cominf;  home, — 

We'll  linger  down  and  Irxik  at  them. 

Not  yot ;  the  title  is  shy,  nnd  stays 

Jlj-  this  pToy  limit  of  otir  pier; 
It  doubts,  it  tremblos,  it  delays, 

Yot,  all  the  while,  is  drawing  near. 

The  bents  and  wo  must  wsit  its  wUl, 

O  pluBsant  patience !    They  to  nuke 
(While  wc  behold  them  and  lie  still) 

A  hundred  pictures  for  our  soke. 

O  happy  patience !    Not  a  hue 

Can  flutter  through  the  changmg  air, 
Or  Tnenld  the  eland,  or  touch  tha  blue. 

That  is  not  meant  for  them  to  wear. 

And  HB  thoy  watch  the  glimmering  sand. 

That  wonns  the  film  within  the  foam, 
Thej'  know  the  welcome  wave  st  hand, 

The  lender  wave  that  lifts  tliem  home. 

It  comes ;  they  pass  ;  each  turning  sail 

Is  fimt  a  hope,  and  then  a  bliss. 
Come  home  and  dream  a  fair}'  tola 

Whoso  end  shall  be  as  sweet  as  this ! 
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If  i}u-rfi  ifl  nnotbcr  poem  in  the  Tolmno  aa  good  aa  fbiB,  or  beit«r.  it  is  "Tkn 
FUumukiL :" — 

THE  FISHERMAN. 
Fish«tTnan,  spcnk  to  w  \  wliy  v>  tonolj 

6«ilin^  awKT  irhcD  the  boala  roino  liomoP 
"I  tuLT«ii  IJClb  QtM.  I  must  Rnd  him, 

Ont  wh«i«  tli«  aoiilight  biadtna  the  fo«m. 

"  Byiag  l)e  talkid  to  the  wild  green  water, 

Oui  of  hia  wiuiow  he  wnldied  (lie  wony  \ 
Haw  aiiould  Iba  daEuiia  I»t«  power  to  keep  him  f 

SiMnowhaotho  «e«gulb  wiktdi  him  tit  pTii)'. 

"  Empljr  niid  rolJ  i*  the  ihorp  without  him, 

Kmpty  and  diy  must  it  ercr  tin  ; 
Lot  nw  *l«iu:,  fur  thu  mn  Donwti-a  m^ 

Oat  IB  thu  wAtrnt  hi!  trait  for  me. 

**  KtDpty  uid  colli  ii  th(i  hciiim  vitlinuL  him, 

EiDirty  krid  lUrk  thnnich  the  nprai  door; 
WiU  Iw  not  Uuith  when  no  httin  me  raoungi 

Coming  to  cury  him  h«ino  oacv  non  f  " 

Ban  of  w»t  sumhini?  (he  Iwat  rpnme  orer, 

:5luilLiiig  hrc  mUb  into  ahcwta  i>f  |p:i1d  ; 
Bacdc  Ikrougb  tho  niooali^kt  ih«  Ufi(t«d  dazUr> 

Booking  at  nuulom,  onptif  and  cvld. 

A*  both  theea  pomas  nislo  to  tha  m»,  Et  mn^  Im  u  iraU  (in  ordor  to  piard 
■cainat  Uia  auM«atJoa  that  tliora  la  aaj  panonal  Tanoy  in  tha  caao)  to  ojpIaiD 
that  vo  prafor  u«ro  baeauaa  Ihcy  urs  moro  truly  pooma  than  oiMt  of  tho  other 
Gotspoaitiona.  That  ia,  (hey  ara  made  up  of  emotioni,  vith  vi»iMp  beauty  as  a 
symtxil,  and  do  not  mxdce  any  olaitn  upoa  tlio  crilii-jil  or  rAllnRlim  Itutuity. 

"In  tho  Monntimt^i"  ia  n  miatako ;  it  ia  too  rhitlnricul  tobo  tnily  nootio.  The 
8cBtidinitTiu»  xIiiriiM  h&To.  with  womfl  of  tho  author'a  iiierita,  the  tklal  fault  of 
bcdnp  fxH'M  ill  nuinnor.  Of  tho  dratnn  wa  can  only  say  that  if  tho  uuthor  bad 
Htudied  dronutbo  willing,  aho  might,  in  our  opinion,  baT«  inado  ht<r  mark  in 
that  cxeaasivaly  ardnoufl  spbora.     Itut  this  ia  only  a  eonjtcturo. 

The  only/mtU  worth  pointing  out  in  ona  whioh  kaa  baen  natiood  boforo  in  tha 
anthor'aTenta— Ita  oocuatooally  irn<(pilar  and  jolting  Maunion.  Ono  imghtto 
be  able  to  r«d  a  poem  oat  loud  at  fint  sight,  vithout  a  nng'le  douht  »a  to  the 
aooeatvatioti.  For  a  poat  who  ean  writs  re&Uy  fins  verse,  Miss  Umcdley  bafflea 
DB  ray  alien  and  vory  ooaocountAbly.  Not  to  anoak  vagnoly.  vm  will  spacify 
tbspooau«idtliKl'*81iuii,"  pp.  87— ^,  and  "  Wbatwamay  auo,"  pp.  ti:f— M. 
Ailar  aoana  rtudy,  va  can  road  both  thoae  poama  ooniMlidj  [tho  firat  boin^  tha 
vatmt  dilfiatilt},  and  «Ton  get  at  tbo  pool's  ideoi  in  ponmtting  the  irreguhuities, 
bat  the  "  atndy  "  ought  not  to  bo  aecenry.  B.  W. 

JimtmaL    By  tho  Author  of  "  FricoKb  in  CounciL."    In  Two  VoU.    London : 

liacmilUn  &  Co. 
tlvvB  onticinn  hag  been  mated  tinoa  "  B«alnAh."  The  naa  vho  wrote 
"  Oulita"  roit^t  hav  known  a  good  dviiJ  bettor  than  i&o«t  of  hie  r«Ti«w*n 
could  tall  btm  that  tho  nrt  of  tho  etory-t«lI(ir  vm  in  no  raproino  dogreo  bin. 
Tet  tho  tnAn  who  told  tho  oflecting  hIoit  of  Orotcbon  in  "  CocipanioQa  of 
my  Solitude  "  ooold  not  fiul,  on  the  o11i«r  hand,  to  be  avaro  that  be  bad  the 
poiper  of  throwing  off  « t«UiBg  episode,  dketching  character  with  the  force  of 
reality,  and  compelling  tho«o  to  rouioiubcr  who  oric«  road  a  nnrratiTO  of  hia. 
Noria  this  all.  A  wriUrwho  hasanvthirK  to  eay  will  (^Kninly  chao»a  kiaovo 
method  of  conToring  hia  idoas,  oron  though  tlint  motho<l  ftcom  to  reTiow«»  t» 
bolter  than  a  wnim  (and  hii«  r^oaon  it  fre^ujtntJy  T«i^'  muoh  moro  than  whim] 
harin^,  wh«n  ho  is  a  man  at  once  v«nie«t  and  cautious,  a  convictioo  that  tho 
fbrm  ha  cJm>o«o«,  whatever  may  bo  aa>d  agaiuat  it  oo  tbo  mora  of  praoadcnt, 
ia  just  that  partioular  fbrm  whi«h  will  enablo  him  to  tntrodnoa,  diractly  and 
indiroctlv,  tho  greatar  amonat  of  whnt  ho  donraa  to  aay.  It  i»  nonaonse  to 
npmk  of  froedom  of  opinion  in  thi«  oounfry,  or  in  kdj  other.  Opinion  is 
tia  freo  to  uttor  itsolf  ooyond  Mirtain  liinttA  Eron  Within  them  Ibo  otmoat 
caution  ba^  to  Iw  oited.  And  »o  long  as  tbia  ia  true  wa  «haU  bavo  booka 
iritiohlook  anomalous,  Like  "  SeoLliaah ; "  whidi  is,  ia  ^th,  an  opiaoda  eotin 
adiseuaaioa. 
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To  Qit  Most  of  *'  RmIsiaIi"  ilnlf— Ibr  thoogib  wo  h&vo  above  called  it  ao 
filpiBode.  m  atuU  noir  call  it  &  Htor^^ustioe  baa  not  been  done.  All  thtA 
nUatea,  to  the  Ainab.  Bealnudi'i  plebeian  wifo  (be  baa  thrDe),  is  affocting.  and  ao 
ia  the  death  of  Bcalmnb  hitntdf.  Tbo  triumpb  may  cot  awm  woith  tlw 
troable.  but  in  iU  way  it  will  Ijo  admitted  lo  bo  ^rroat  Aa  for  tho  Aiuab,  it  is 
impoasiblo  iioi  to  <wDiie<'t  bar  with  Orotchea.  The  nsult  of  a  compwisoii 
bMireoD  diapter  xriii.  of  "Bealmah."  and  chapter  ri.  of  "  Companioos of  mj 
Solitude,"  may  bo  said  to  go  for  UtUe.  but  tho  piUMgn  aboat  Ioto  are  oridaatlj 
from  ths  mno  pon.    For  (h«  rontv  tako  iUi  tiompariaon.    Ajs  to  Qreptohoo  :— 

"  8he  vaa  what  yoa  mnild  call  a  great,  largo  girl Hor  largo,  beautiftil 

band— do  sot  noil*,  Milrerton.  a  hand  may  oe  moat  boaati^  and  yot  large." 
Hiqo  Oretdioii  ma  a  good  toller,  hod  the  qoiot  vajt  of  tho  Aioab,  had  "the 
oommon  bodm  of  a  mrnantio  pci-soa.  and  of  noo  who  bad  a  ^rvat  poroeptioa  of 
the  huiQorouxi ;  "  and  she  wan  a  pun>  plcbtiaa.  Tbo  dewjnption,  so  ur  as  it 
is  peycbflkMcioal,  mxubl  nrtiiiire  a  good  many  exttaots  trom  tlie  account  id 
"  Ucalmab  of  the  Ainah.  in  order  to  make  doar  th«  patallol ;  but  take  the 
following  from  toL  i.  p.  170,  whore  Glloemen  u  poking  nm  at  Milrerton : — 

*' llodaiii  r A  umh,  air«o  MS  nrliU  ;ciu  onfoncfa  dan*  M  tMe,  MM  clwteox  prcaqtao  »iig«% 

•t  MM  nuiu  et  Ma piMli  tHa  (argmot  [ h f«.  iiiiiim  ii>riiiii  Uiina  hJinminiwIh    <■! 

auKi  d'uue  l»a«nU  ulttoo,  mux  uuni  poa  n  nMuiiaDta  moudb  biea  ran  at  Umi 
ranarqnalilo." 

To  deaciibo  the  book  ia  imponible ;  tbo  author  baa  made  it  eo ;  at  all  ereate, 
it  would  r»q^uiie  much  labour  and  tnaay  partes.  National  exp«oditurv,  colonial 
polky,  the  diaoouragonent  of  the  warlike  pnaciplo,  tho  prosperity  of  ChrLitianity 
(ia  too  iiowapapor  eoiue  of  the  word,  not  a«  a  or4«d}>  the  way  to  build  houeee, 
auBundtfrstondui^  between  frieods,  aud  a  f«w  thouncd  other  matters,  an 
taken  up  and  laid  down  iu  tho  narrativv  or  the  oonTenations.  Dunsfgrd,  of 
ooone,  u  dead  looc  ago;  but  l-:il«i>inore  ie  iu  full  CMthor.  IIU  "pleaaaot 
•our"  impiovoB  by  Vetpiog.  A>  to  tho  author  biauolf.  hu  mmains,  oa  ho  oTer 
was,  a  curioutecuimpleof  ahigblr  cultivated  man — uriiij()ifiiculties,  froo  *3^m> 
pathiea,  much  bumour,  and  muoa  of  Mraetbing  which  duee  duty  for  sof^city, 
w  irbam  the  beat  of  tho  ooaentiaUy  modara  (eudunciwi  are  aggr^pited  without 
fanaticism.  If  be  were  Icha  rersatiLe,  bis  int«Uigeuce  would  aiipear  to  be  [as  it 
reaUyislmaohgnotorthau  it  in  now  taken  to  bo.  It' hia  mnnuor  had  the  peculiar 
vamth  that  comoa  with  a  keen  8fttuibilit>-  to  colour  iiud  muaio,  it  would  htip 
to  sivo  that  appeaiunoo  of  intensi^  which  i*  now  miaeiag.  When  King  Bcal- 
uuui,  iu  bis  great  spoeeh,  waa  begumiug  to  twl  as  if  he  must  veep  with  his 
peepl*!  be  cuuKht  the  eyo  of  a  critical  old  courlior  who  usually  played 
t}io^onee,  and  »aw  that  eron  be  was  ulfeatod  and  lit  up.  The  moment  C'autMro 
perceived  tbat  the  oyo  of  tho  kin^  wu  upon  him,  ho  rolapwd  into  his  usual 
attitude  of  mtud,  oud  bv^im  sbukuig  his  hcud  in  depreoaticu,  liku  tho  bonast 
ooartiAr  thul  he  wu^.  Ah  soon  an  the  king  eaw  thui,  his  visible  emotion 
TBcished,  as  his  souao  of  the  absurd  awoke,  and  the  author  of  "  Bealmah  "  ia, 
in  bis  omr-wakcful  aolf'Ooaacjousnees,  not  unlike  tho  king.  U.  B. 

Tht  Five  Ittttit'  Enlfrtumnitnt  at  Wcuturorlh  Gmmje:  a  Storif-tooii  for  CAUdren, 
By  Pbakcts  TLitXEit  PjuxntAve,  Uto  Follow  of  Exotor CoUcgo,  Oxford., 
Loudon :  Uaanillan  &  Co,     IftOS. 
A  PARTT  of  children  nseembled  togeth>er  for  a  few  dayi,  during  tbo  hoUdayinta 
onuiitryhouwi — th^'youngoroiioaoxlraonlinarilyibdle,  tbo  older  ouim  as  remark- 
ably cloror  and  prooooioux,  and  thii  wiialhercouveiiioiitly  wvl — aucb  in  tbo  mit*- 
ttfKinfot  this  gnLCcful  Tolunio.     Every  day  fire  storicu  are  told,  and  it  in  diili- 
cult  not  to  feel  fiko  a  child  as  wo  read  them.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  whei-eiu  the 
charm  conniEts.     £ach  tale  la  short,  and  sotnetimeii  we  hare  a  detinite.  some- 
timaH  it  vague,  wiiM  of  huvin2  heard  it  Iwfore.     Wu  un>  couvoyod  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  "  Ai-ubiuii  Night  H  F.iiturlainmont "  from  uuuutiy  lo  uuuntrr,  out 


sympathy  with  Catherine 
Ctnifioo,  Pupa  and  "'Tonto ;  '  amJ.  a^  wo  road  on  and  on,  tbo  rnirieK  and  talking 
BoiiiuUs  Boeni  quito  aa  rnul  uiid  uatUTiil  a.t  tho  plum-OSkoN  and  the  ]>usEj'>cata. 

The  following  anBlysi.-)  of  the  Qnit  story  will  at  onoe  Hbow  the  rmder  tlu^i 
oxtrenioly  «iin]iUi  natiira  of  the  malorialB,  and  illuetrvte  the  iinpoMibility.  anart  i 
ttom  poiusal.  of  doing JiiBtic«  to  a  book  "whoeo  manner  is  at  least  as  iuiporuuit 
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ui  ita  ra&ttiKF.  "PloHo  taiA  Fummfl(U:"~~FM>mme(to.abeBiitifulnriBeewivb« 
boliuvM  ill  ili«  power  of  tbo  oril  eye,  to  wbich  nalipi  ioJIuenoa  eha  aUribuUw 
the  de«th  of  tbo  prtnco,  Iuft  brother ;  h'ti-ri;.  n  b«»ntirnl  princx>  who  oomw  to 
Murt  her  with  ACuroriDtol  "piirvgold  tint  with  lUmo-liko  nibtcw."  Onoda^u 
Plfttntrifilita  u  tmuiging  her  nair  Wore*  mirror,  itliA  j^  startled bf  mmus  nlkcft 
in  tho  TDirror  looking  otst  bar  ahooldflr— it  >h  tbe  prince ;  but  abe  mistakoB  bk 
fixed  B.nd  loving  ^aaatat  the  "oril  ejra,"  and  riuheeBwa^Bcieiuiun^,  "  Uobu 
th<^<«vit  Ofa;  E  uvit  looking  oror  mynhatililfir!"  A  Tev  (b-yiafUnrank  Bb«, 
nt  tlin  (Iiwiroof  tl>i«  king.  h«r  fii.tb*r,  ik  lod  into  ft  dark  CQlIor,  and  tftoinr  tboro 
tTPO  glaring  ajm.  aemunB  out,  "  Tha  ©ril  vyt ! "  ^Vhen  tbo  doar^  are  Utrown 
op(>M,  a  cat  is  shown  to  be  the  ponMBor  of  uie  evil  eya,  tho  princoas  ie  oured  of 
ber  Bopetstition,  and  the  bappy  prince  adTaiiC4M  to  claim  hia  do  longor  reluctant 
bride. 

That  bi  all,  and  moat  of  tbe  olber  aloneM  are  equally  simplo.  It  ia  the  per- 
fection of  tha  aton-teltisR,  tbe  >in|^larity  of  Ihe  style,  the  livcly-^ravo  spirit 
eaat  over  tbe  wbeJe,  vhleE  carries  us  through  tfaia  chitd'«  book ;  grave  witnout 
dnlaeae,  and  [ivelyiritbout  frivolity.  A  Uiin.  fnnriful  unity  belnngn  to  each 
daily  portion  of  tive  taloe ;  and  it  in  upnaHtnt,  and  only  j  itat  apparent,  thiit  each 
aeriea  ofentertainmenta  doBter*  round  ouo  of  Lha  fire  Bensna.  The  6n>t  dav  is 
engaged  with,  the  <yf,  tho  eeountl  with  the  rar.  the  third  with  the  ««t«,  aud  an 
forth.  Unlike  many  auocesafui  children'!)  boulai,a  ainguloj  raoderation  uf  alyle 
iLikd  thought  ia  obaerved  tbraughoat.  Tha  ftiD  ia  cerer  Qpniarioua,  although 
tbe  "  man  ^tbout  a  noMi "  rar^oa  on  burleaque.  The  patfaOB  i*  never  extrax-a- 
gant,  allhougb  a  mora  Bitiiplypatbetie  tale  than  the  "  Poor  Koble"  eoold  hatdly 
be  told.  Tho  moral  i^  noror  heavy,  nltheugh  we  have  ssMora  read  a  more  Im- 
preasive  and  didtu;tio  story  thitii  thn  ■•  Three  Bavenn."  Bat  it  i*  difficult  Ibr 
gmwQ-up  people  to  eritieiin  chililniin'a  boaka;  and  if  wo  ore  glad  with  an 
oriof  a  noti(M)  to  toko  our  leave  of  the  "Five  Daj-B'  EntertainmLmt*,"  it  is 
only  becBUDQ  we  cannot  any  longer  withhold  them  uom  their  lawful  owners, 
'•thoChildren  of  England.''  H.  R.  R. 

Kritof  and  Itii  Fahlt».    By  W.  B.  ^  Rxunox,  lU.A.    Lusdon :  Slmhui 

A  O.     )8«9. 

To  each  ea,  whihrt  peruaing  Ur.  Kalston'e  version  of  tbeM  fablee  ftora  the 
RuHsian,  are  at  proper  paina  to  ac^iiaaitit  thAniwJTiM^  throagh  tha  profatory 
muntutr,  with  the  auther'a  hintory,  tho  atudy  will  aopply  «  mflecuon  how 
much  Bociotr  wonld  loaoi,  wore  g«niiia  to  penut  in  miMonoetving  it>  TOMtien. 
Happily  aocaoty  baa  a  voice  in  such  mattere,  or  r.i«tou  mif^ht  naw  died  an 
enbnary  tnweoiaa,  Sarah  t^iddons  have  ended  aa  she  he^n,  tnkiog  comie  pails 
On  country  ooaids,  and  Krilof,  an  inimitable  f^butiit,  havn  loft  n  third-rate 
name,  lixuited  to  liia  own  cennlrj,  a*  a  writftr  of  tntgcdy.  But  hiH  f'lroi/alra 
and  I'hilnaurla  fiiiled  and  are  forgotten.  His  fabt«ii,  one-half  of  which  tho 
Buabsli  roadarianovr.  by  Mr.  Ralstuu's  eervioe  to  Uteraturo,  enabled  to  enjoy 
in  nia  own  tongue,  aaeert  for  bim  a  foremoet  rank  among  the  mnnv  popular 
wrileca  who,  before  and  Staoe  ^Isep,  have  eonveyod  tnatmction  and  inciitnited 
wi'dom  by  mea&s  of  the  fabto  and  apologue.  Krilof  woa  bom  at  Moscow  about 
tbe  year  1768,  asddiod  in  \MA,  In  Uie  course  of  a  lifo  as  interesting  and 
eccentric  aa  tlwt  of  Olirur  OoMsmith,  although  vantiy  mor^  aul^4^«sarut,  be  eo 
won  tbu  fuvour  of  all  olaaeea  in  UusMa,  both  in  th(>•^npltal  and  in  the  nmvinoaai 
that  be  if  literally  "  famijiar  in  tboir  ni'tuth  oa  householil  wordn ; '  and  hia 
alattte,  erected  in  tbe  Summer  Oordan,  St.  Petersburg,  at  pnblio  cost,  do«R 
not  more  perpetuate  hit  tDomory  than  bis  works,  which  are  on  Che  tipa  of  high 
and  low  alike- 

Wu  nmot  not,  however,  trench  en  tbe  pI^amiTe  te  be  derived  from  the  p«niMU 
of  tlua  luuuiuLr,  by  any  ptelibatiena.  It  ia  written  In  a  stnitu  worthy  of  ita 
BUbJKCt,  lively  and  simple,  aad  thoTonghly  appreciative  of  the  talents  wbieb 
moat  ceiKRi-nd  l^lof  (o  forcjgnera,  aa  Ibey  have  already  comnendMl  htm  to 
hie  «»aiitrv-mvn.  Such  brief  notice  as  we  can  afCMd  must  be  doTot»d  Ui  the 
bbjea  thuitiaolvoi,  traiialated  aa  they  are  diftH  fran  tho  Bnaataa,  though  the 
tnu>»la('>r  availe  bimaelf  expressly  in  ca«e«  of  dilHoulIf  of  feeant  tranalatiou 
into  Frendi  and  Qerman. 

ThoeriHinaL  ia  to  Ruaviin  voTae.  In  the  ezerdse  of  ft  aotuwl  dtecretieo, 
Mr.  liilslon  cn^liibea  the  Cublee  in  faiihful,  theuuh  degaat,  ptoae.  Had  be 
used  tho  rchit^  of  English  rbjrme,  he  might  indeed  have  won  fur  hime^  a 
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doable  breath  of  ajiplausc,  but  be  could  not  haro  dono  equal  justice  io  his 
author'))  chnmckTiisticfi.  As  it  in,  he  (rives  an  exo-lleiit  impressioo  of  these,  "*A 
enhances  the  certuiuty  of  tbis^'olume  bccoiniug  a  lasting  and  deseired bvonrito 
in  this  countn,-.  It  Ju  not  ut  all  a  reiteratiou  of  old  tracks;  as,  in  gpite  of 
much  infjTttnuity,  ix  the  caee  with  many  of  the  vorka  of  later  fabuliats.  We  detect 
TGrr  fotv  itistuuccR  of  eimilanly  of  plot,  and  not  a  mnglu  wholesale  appiopriatitai 
of  the  enmi'  trrouiid  with  his  predecessors.  If  over  wo  suspect  an  echo,  it  tunu 
out  to  bo  ouly  ouo  in  naiiio.  Thtj  fabulist's  lively  wit  an<l  keen  ot«erTatioa  61 
life  in  its  iu(i.><t  iijifxisitu  phitscn  ttavcs  hint  from  the  temptation  of  plagiaxirai, 
and  com  muni  cut  et  thnrouc'h  freshness  and  novelty  to  bU  Uiat  be  aeta  hia  hand 
unto.  One  of  the  best  fables  in  the  book,  indeed,  the  "  Ass  and  the  Nishtin- 
galo"  (pp.  HO,  .(1),  bus  be<-n  called  an  imitatiwi  from  Diderot;  but  mia  ia 
certainly  "  nut  jiiin'pn."  and  it  is  not  n  litlln  n'lnarkable  thiit  the  motive  cause 
of  Krilof's  writing'  this  fiiblo  wiiH,  by  all  atrounts,  an  inqnirj"  of  bim  by  loiiu 
greatpatron,  "  Why  do  you  not  tiunsliito futile.-',  u^i  Diiiitri(.<f  does?"  Weneed 
not  quote  the  fjblo,  but  our  rcideri*  niuy  Rurmi>e  thiit  it  is  written  for  thoae  irbo, 
having  hoard  Ihc  iitghtinf;ali^  are  a.sst'M  enoiif-h  to  i)Ut  the  bam-door  codt  ia 
GompiL'tition  with  it  im  a  i^iigstcr.  Kiilof's  fablvrt  arc  many  of  them  written  to 
teach  a  politiiul  truth — many  auliservo  a  niorul  purpose,  and  not  a  few  have 
what  msy  bo  called  mimdy  u  social  nsjiect ;  but  that  which  characterizes  all  ia 
\h.a  sly  humour,  ami  flight ly-^'L■iled  good-natured  irony  that  underlies  them. 


roj-al 
tutor : — 

"  The  Mole,''  -Kf  Tf.iA,  '■  hns  thp  n-putnlitin  if  bcin^r  very  Bniit  in  small  afbin.  Tla- 
fortnnatcly,  lioivi.-vir,  thmiph  thu  ilulo's  (virs  ;iii>  kii'ii  for  whiitover  is  just  under  his 
noitc,  it  cuiinul  ftio  ;uiyt)iiii^'  Lit  a,  lli^tlln^r.'  Tin.'  Slulc'ii  luvf  nf  unltT  is  an  excoUent  thing 
for  aniiniils  i>f  its  own  Itiiul :  but  tho  lion's  kingiluin  is  coniiitluiubly  more  cxtenaivo  than 
a  molu-mn." 

AuolhtT  marked  fonture  is  tho  skill  with  which  Krilof's  fables  teach  their 
ovu  moral.  It  would  l>o  quite  rfr  frv^',  for  example,  to  append  any  epimytli, 
after  Croxall's  maimor,  to  a  fable  teUinp  its  own  tiilo  mo  happily  as  that  of  "The 
I'ike"  (p.  fill).  TliJH  culiurit  in  Krilof's  fable  is  brought  in  a  tub  before  a 
"quorum,"  consisting  of  two  donkeys,  two  (dd  horses,  and  three  goftt*> 
Bcynard  nits  by,  however,  as  assessor,  and  (bough  ha  does  not  Tentuxo  tO 
interfere  with  Iho  verdict,  availM  so  fur  by  subtlety  as  to  get  "  hanging  "  00m- 
mutod  into  "  drowning  far  his  follow- royue."     ThuBo  were  hia  arguments: — 

"  '  Rwpcctrd  I'riiTiiH,  lian^nf;  iii  ii  trille.  I  i>hoii1<l  like  to  have  scnttmced  the  culprit 
to  Biirh  n  ])iini)>liiiii'Tit  iis  Iia.t  ni;v<.T  Ix'cn  KL'Cn  hcri'  uini>n^  w.  li\  order  that  nw&ei  may 
in  future  Iiv>!  in  I'lMr,  niiil  nni  a  tiTtiMc  rii>k,  1  wuuld  drown  it  in  the  river.* 

"  '  Excellent  1 '  cry  Ibi-  ju'Iri's,  imd  uniinimousJy  attcpt  the  propwrition. 

"  So  tho  I'ike  wiis  flunjf — iiitii  llio  rivor." 
'■  So  far  for  fables  that  toll  thoir  own  tale.  "Wherever  there  are  others~e.o,, 
"The  J)iviaion"(pp.  1»,  2()},  "  The  Pike  and  (^at "  (27—29),  "  The  Boar  among 
the  Bees"  (iil~o:S}~thut  huro  a  political  sipiiftconce,  Mr.  Balston  ia  alwaTi 
ready  with  tho  iulcqirotation  of  the  poet's  meaning;  and  his  interpretations 
have  that  air  of  iiriibability  which  ensures  a(.'Ccptanco.  Besides  and  beyond 
this,  a  vast  deal  will  be  found  in  Iheso  fables  and  tho  annotations  to  them, 
vhich  will  intcrr.-st  those  who  are  curious  as  to  Bussian  rural  manners  and 
Buseian  folk-lore.  lu  the  fable  of  tho  "Ihliser,"  for  instance,  Mr.  Rolsbm 
obser\e8  that  the  rjtMin  ia  the  "domovoi,"  or  domestic  spirit,  in  whom  the 
BuRsion  pnasant  linH  threat  fuilh.  It  in  probably  a  near  relation  of  the  lubber- 
fiend  which,  in  Milton's  countrj-- house, — 

"  Kiiska  at  tho  fire  its  hairy  strength ; " 
and  of  the  w^lUknown  Scotch   bogie  which,  when  its  weary  landlord  ms 
flitting  in  order  ^A^  gut  rid  of  it,  exclaimed  from  tho  centre  of  the  fhmitoxe- 
laden  cart,  "  And  I'm  flittin;;  too." 

We  hope  ttiut  wo  have  said  enough  to  quicken  a  curiosity  as  to  this  sew 
fable-treasure,  without  too  much  exposing  tho  nature  and  value  of  its  00m- 
ponent  partA.  A  coiilial  wud of  congratulation  is  duo  to  Mr.  Balston,  who  hM 
BO  well  turned  to  account  his  recent  Eojourn  in  Bussia,  and  perf<mned  bis  task 
of  translating  and  editing  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar.  3,  D. 
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T.— inSCELLANEOUS. 

TraeHtal  Inltrnalioniil  Zaiti  (fntrmiuetioia).  By  E.  V.  OlaSE,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  IUrrul«r-at-Ltvi  tad  late  Fellov  of  Triaity  Q)]|«go,  Cumbiidga. 
UaeraillAn  &  Co. 

Tku  u  an  mtroctactioa  to  ft  MiDpiebetisii^  tnatJse  on  tlw  fultjwt  of  tnt«r- 
nmtioual  law,  -which.  Mr.  CUrk  iu^m  thortly  U)  Uy  Iwforo  Oi«  wArld.  Tu  it  li« 
exploiiu  tho  prindplM  l>y  tthiob  he  propoMM  to  be  guided.  TImnm  >ppev  to  b« 
at  (iiiM  Mouca  uid  pnclical.  H»,  without  hasilatioc.  ire  an  glad  to  ■oe,  flinn 
to  tho  wiuda  thftt  inhunuui  maxim  n  ■!>  p^tem.  para  hfilurtu  Fethitps  no  rinjfle 
hrotani  could  be  quoted  trbicb  hut  don»  mum  than  thi«  to  spread  muier;  amoo^ 
the  bum^ji  TWO.  It  has  iiuiitilycmitribui'?d  to  tDul:>t  thM  u-t  of  vrai  n  regular 
profenaon,  to  vhii'.h  a.  \ugn  cU«  of  mmi  dnvftt«  iboir  livetc  II  it,  perhaps,  not 
suipriktii^t  t.hal  kinjpi  and  their  miiiUlord  should  ba'  dazsled  by  the  uow  of 
poTor  vhioh  beloags  to  great  arniam«atH.  but  it  i*  tintags,  and  by  ao  meoiui 
creditable  to  hiUDau  wiBdom.  tba;  uuholan  and  men  of  i>imc<.>  idtould  hare  sup- 
ported thfim  in  thi*  fbUy. 

Wo  regard  th«  incraaMcl  foith  which  IkoughtAil  men  are  incUned  to  rcpoM  in 
a  well-fitundod  ayatttm  of  int«matiaual  law  as  a  meaoa  of  arertinf;  war.  a* 
among  ttio  few  uopeTuI  agoa  of  tho  tiineM.  The  T^naoh  usually  brought 
agninst  it  is  that  it  can  exist  onlyon  paper,  and  cannot  be  enforoed  without  rocourm 
to  Ui»  Ti-ry  nituuM  it  in  intmdou  to  piwront.  In  thiR,  no  doubt,  than  is  lomo 
trutli.  Y«t,  suruly,  to  havo  a  ncopiiMd  atandonl  of  li^ht  and  wrong  botwooo 
nationa  tenda  powerfully  to  prawirve  pcooe.  Aa  between  mdividualu,  ao  bctwnom 
natioaB,  toany  qaarr»la  would  b»  settled  if  a  salre  could  be  found  foe  ths 
pnde  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties.  AdrorsariM  too  self-willed  and  headstrong 
{or  calm  debate  between  theBuidTm  wilt  on«m  bow  to  un  impartial  deolurutioa 
of  tho  law  mid  right  cf  tha  coeu  froQi  the  lipa  of  a  ooiiipetont  jud({a  Daddw. 
the  study  of  intt'imilioual  taw  is  Ululy  to  introduce  a  differeDt  and  more  povarfkil 
elaaa  of  mem  into  diplomacy.  Hitherto  bigfa  birth  and  good  mannora  bare  been 
held  as  BuIIicieDt  qunlihcations.  These  may  (erre  in  ordinary  timea  and  in 
ddiiling  with  untiiiar;-  m»ii,  but  broak  dtiwti  bofuro  the  ttrong  will  of  a  di<tor- 
miued  ami  amliitioua  wrong-doer.  We  think.  Uierefore.  lh»t  Mr,  Clark,  in 
ecekin^;  to  turn  the  minds  of  bis  countrymen  to  tbe  rules  of  conduot  ref- 
lating the  inlerconrae  of  Btat«8.  is  doing  good  serrice  to  hii  generation. 

T.U. 

Tht  Dutch  Boert  and  Slavtn/  in  the  Tntu-Vaal  EepMia:  in  a  Lnttar  to  B.  N. 

Fowler,  Esq.,  U.P.    By  F.  W.  Cuksmk.    I^odoQ  :  W.  Twoedie.     IKIS. 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Chwwon  caya,  a  myst4M7  to  tJiMo  who  Itavo  known  tho  Dutch  in 
thoir  own  country  aa  "  tho  moat  ponconil  and  law-abiding  of  catuuma,"  hnw  as 
eoloninta  thejr  anonld  alwaja  have  htwn  noborioua  for  lawleM  mpacity  and 
onielty.  It  u  tbe  faahion  to  abnn  South  American  Rf^public^ ;  bat  tho  worst 
of  them  u  a  model  of  Tiitaeand  proaperity  br  tbe  »ide  <if  the  ito-CAllod  "  Free 
State  "  and  "  TrAos-Vaal  "  T«piiblic«  of  Stiiit^  .\fricft.  t^rieinating  in  diagnst 
at  tho  abolition  of  slavMy  by  tho  Itritiah  tior^imnwint,  thny  havo  mmnined  trao 
to  the  spirit  of  thMrnrigin.  In  apito  of  expre«s  oonTontiona  with  tho  Britiah 
Qoreniment  forbidding  tha  eaittoMd  of  aUvary,  they  have  perpetuated  it  under 
tlia  nauo  of  apprentioeship,  sending  out  oomnuuidoes  whoae  rvgtilar  praotioa  it 
ia  to  kill  both  men,  and  often  womnn,  antonie  tho  blflrkw,  and  bring  hock  tha 
ehlldreD,  ta  be  apprentiood  aa  "dostitnTe."  after  which  the  laah  le  the  cnly 
annrar  to  any  claim  for  firaedem.  The  Trans -Vaal  boera  an,  moraovar,  in 
leane  with  tho  Portugoeaa  alara-traden  on  the  east  eoatt,  and  both  tttm  them 
ano  from  onr  own  pi>M(4<aeiAn«  obtain  fraxily  nnnn  and  ammunition,  which  at 
the  name  timn,  by  thn  moM  un^qnnl  injii>tie«,  th«  natives  ara  fnrbiddim  to 
punhass  from  ua.  Civilization  if  altoowter  retrograding,  odoeation  all  but 
neeleeted,  the  earrencT  ontir»Iy  reducM  to  a  tidionloailj  d«pneiat«d  paper, 
nnd  iho  Only  Uritiab  omoer  who.  ai  Iligfa  CommiMioner.  baa  any  title  to  intar- 
fcT«  on  b«hit]f  of  thA  native  rares,  ia  the  Ooremor  of  the  Onpe  Colony,  who 
nwdea  7iW  miUa  away  ftam  thofintt  borderlan<l  where  Ihoy  are  to  he  mat  with; 
a»thattii»  imnediatelr  neighbouring  ooloay  of  Natal,  which  aeo*  andwlTen 
Iloor  gopnrameat  (or  rather  anarchy},  ia  powerteia  to 


fh>m  tbe  evils  of  tho 

remedy  thom.    Mr.  Chossos'a  latMo-  deserrea  to  be  widely  rnid. 


J.lLIi. 


4^0  ^he  Contemporary  Revitw. 

A  Sktteh  of  the  Rittory  of  Orammar,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Public  Sekool 
Latin  Primtr,    London :  Longmans,  Groen,  &  Co.     12nio.     Pp.  43. 

Tina  is  a  reprint  of  two  arficlw  wliich  appeared  in  tlia  Aeademia  of  last 
March  and  Annl,  and  wliich  are  now  adroitly  reproduced  aa  an  intivdaotioD  to 
the  Public  Scnool  Latin  I'rimcr.  Their  connection  with  that  publicatioD  is  of  « 
slender  kind. 

The  "Sketch"  conBistR  of  an  interesting  description  of  tho  consoqusnoea of 
the  study  of  Sanscrit  chiefly  on  Latin,  alfin  on  Greek,  grammar,  and  an  account 
of  the  Blow  but  steady  progrosfl  made  by  the  doctrine  grounded  upon  that  atndf 
amongst  claasicat  scholars.  If  tho  title  is  intended  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  general 
rSiumi  of  the  history  of  grammar,  it  in  plainly  untrue  and  misleading.  For 
there  in  scarcely  a  word  in  the  essay  to  relate  what  has  been  done  about  grammar 
before  the  present  century,  except  in  India.  But,  allowing  for  that  onuBSion, 
the  record  of  somo  of  the  labours  in  Germany,  and  of  nearly  all  in  England,  to 
improve  our  system  of  et\-mology,  is  well  worth  reading.  Indeed,  hardly  too 
much  can  be  suid  upon  the  e.xtraordinary  influence  exerted  by  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture in  this  respect.  It  has  transformed  mere  guess-work  into  scientific  prin- 
ciple, though  the  inTotcrnte  habit  of  guessing  still  infects  some  of  our  best 
workers  in  this  line.  And  tho  germs  of  true  ctymologr  are  evidently  contained 
in  the  doctrine  of  crude  fomy,  or  stems  and  roots,  whicli  is  excellently  explained 
by  "J.  M.  M."  in  the  caso  of  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 

But  how  about  tho  Primer  ? 

Only  with  reference  to  cnide  forms  is  tho  present  an  introductioa  to  that 
ill-judged  work.  And  evrn  in  this  particular  the  author,  as  it  appears  (p.  22), 
would  go  much  further  than  the  I'rimer  does,  and  wonld  uphold  Professor 
Key's  method.  Thi're  seems  to  bo  a  persistent  imputation  of  false  grounds  to 
those  who  do  not  like  the  I'rimer,  on  the  piirt  of  its  promoters.  Tho  objections 
most  strongly  felt  sire  not  to  the  system  of  crude  forms,  but  to  the  Ind  lone,  to 
the  inaccuracy,  to  tho  imsciontific  basis,  to  the  barbarous  jargon  of  tbatHbook, 
And  some  of  the  best  judges — no  jmi/uniiirt  vuhjiu — are  amongst  the  obj<y:tors. 

E.M. 


Tu  the  Eilitor  of  the  CoSTESiroBAKY  RiVISW. 

Sill, — J>r.  Grernhill  bus  pointed  out  tbiit  the  worda  iilaci-d  by  mo  in  inverted  comnua 

{C.R.,  Jan.,  p.  115)  na  ;i  dt.itiun  from  his  lifo  of  CVlsiw  in  tho  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and 

[ioniftn  IHoKra]ihy,"  ilo  not  occur   in  jiixta-poiiition  in   his  article.     I  have  therefore 

corrcctt-d  it  by  tirinwribinK  the  whole  pa«tii(c  from  which  the  words  am  taken,  and  shall 

lio  much  nhliiiPil  ti>  you  if  you  will   insert  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  Rerita.       Dr. 

Grcenhill  also  infiritii  me  tbit  thia  \<^  nno  of  tho  pasaagca  takrn  by  him  from  tbe  late 

Dr.  Boatoclc's  "  History  of  Slwlicinc,"  which  In-  adoptcil  in  toto  fivo-and- twenty  years 

ngo,  but  which  he  woulil  not  now  be  inclined  to  repent  without  some  modification  of  the 

wording. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant 

Tkouas  Makxbt. 

"  His  (Cclsos's)  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fovcr,  and  of  tho  different  varietiss 
which  it  tiraumcA,  citlipr  from  tho  nntiire  of  tho  epidemic,  or  from  the  citvumatAnces 
under  which  il  tiikcs  pliice,  are  cnrrect  and  jiidicioiw;  his  pmctico  was  founded  upon 
tho  principle  alrTKiily  ref-  rred  tfl,  of  wiitchiiiR  the  openitions  of  Niituro,  conceiving  that 
fever  consiBtcd  etistinlially  in  an  otTort  of  tho  cotiatitutiou  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
cause,  anil  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the  iiroccaa  would  terminate  in  a  state  of 
hcallh.  Wo  licro  hco  tho  (jcrm  of  tho  doctrine  of  tho  '  vis  mcdiculrix  Natnno,"  whicli 
hn«  had  so  much  influence  over  tho  praetioo  of  the  moHt  enlightened  physicians  of 
modern  timex.  aid  which,  iilthongh  crroneouB.  hiia  perhaps  led  to  a  less  hanrdona 
practice  than  the  hypotboscii  which  Juive  been  sntwtitutcd  in  its  room." — ("SicUoaaiyof 
Oruek  and  Roman  Uiography,"  i.  6G0.) 


THIS  ift  a  letter  of  cons!dcrHble  importance.  Tfao  numorous  editions 
tbrougb  vhich  it  has  rapidly  paaeed  in  a  very  brief  period  attest 
the  strong  and  mistaincd  interest  whicli  it  hM  awakened  in  flic  public 
mind.  It  merits  tbo  attention  vrbicb  it  baa  received.  Its  bubjoot- 
matter  strikes  deep  dovn  into  the  ceeence  of  the  C'hriattan  religion,  and 
it  iti  treated  mlb  an  e&mestneas,  a  directness  of  meaniuf;  und  exprcs- 
Bioti,  a  freRlineas  and  an  bonesty,  which  cununatul  i'ur  it  a  very  high 
pHycboIogtcal  ralue.  It  exblbita  a  aingularly  lively  picture  of  the 
workings  of  a  deeply  religious  and  truthful  mind.  Mr.  Ffoulke.H 
tbroughnut  deals  honestly  with  fainisclf.  lie  nbuus  no  diilluully ;  be 
cballungca  himficlf  and  alL  around  bim.  Ho  is  bout  on  discovering  the 
truth  and  l<K}king  it  fairly  in  the  face,  wbatovcr  may  bo  th«  results 
which  the  opvnttion  may  work  out  for  hJB  reUgitius  conviction  and 
bis  ecclesiastical  position.  So  long  aa  religious  feeling  is  olive,  bo 
long  as  the  vast  issiiea  invotvod  in  the  right  appropriation  by  each 
human  soul  of  the  teaching  of  Chnstiauily  are  duly  appreciated,  the 
apeotaclc  of  a  thoughtful  man  abandoning  one  Ohurch  for  another 
mu6t  always  create  a  strong,  if  not  an  oneaay,  excitement.  That  Ur. 
Ffoutkes  was  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibility  engaged  in  leaving  the 
Ariglii^an  for  the  Komish  communion,  and  still  more,  that  in  lus  new 
position,  he  in  painfully  sensitive  to  the  duty  of  challenging  what  he 
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ham  MBlnoed,  and  HcatKUDg  wlwtber  it  is  trv,  a 
flmM^UMtt  TU«  givM  a  woaderinl  air  of  nalhy  to  tbe 
pamphlet.  Moreorer,  in  addttiwi  to  tb«oniinu7'  istensl  attadied  te 
a  chan^  there  ia  a  rerf  pecaliar  featare  is  tlie  preeettt  stata  of  3Cr. 
FfbaUces'  miDd.  He  t<i  a  Roouca  Gatholte  aawfling  the  Baua 
Catholic  Cfanrdu  He  bMsnte  a  Roman  Catholia  npon  atudy  and 
oomrietioii.  He  ii  a  Bamaa  GathoUe  stilt:  be  pxhibiu  no  ngOM 
ot  letracing  his  etepa.  He  intimatce  indcMl  thai,  if  hus  knowledge  at 
the  time  when  he  joined  the  Romish  Cfaiurb  had  heen  aa  deep  and  an 
aoeuratc  oa  it  ia  now,  he  would  have  fiUt  do  aaetmity  urpng  him  ra  to 
ualce  the  chan^:  but  be  t-qaally  u^uifiea  no  intaDtioa  ti  qoittmg 
hia  adopted  faith.  Tbiu  the  charges  and  the  mnoiutiaiioea  which  he 
nttera  arc  at  once  loyal  and  aerere;  and  this  eonstitalea  a  gnat 
charm  for  lu  Proteatant  readers.  The  diadomrM  ooono  ftom  Boona 
Oatholic  lips.  Their  honeatjr  ia  nmched  for  by  hia  two  stroog-  denra 
to  remain  in  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church  and  to  bring  her  op  to  his 
ideal ;  and  that  ideal  is  one  which,  in  many  of  its  main  dements,  all 
Chriation  suociationa  roco^ise.  It  is  therefore  not  the  Romaa 
Church  alone  which  Mr.  FfouUtes  sets  bcfoTc  our  eyei,  bat 
auiall  meiisuro  the  Christian  Church  itsulf,  iu  whatever 
term  may  he  used. 

Theae  are  features  which  enrircle  Mr.  FfouUcM'  pamphlet  with 
liTely  tnterost ;  but  there  is  one  which  in  our  cyce  is  slill  more  im- 
portant — hia  atandnrd  of  judgmont,  his  method  and  priac^)Ie  of 
testing',  his  mode  of  meaeuring  raluc,  both  ecclcsiastieal  and  re- 
gions. Thi«  for  ua  is  the  mo«t  striking  and  distinctive  attruction 
of  this  small  but  Tory  important  writing.  It  is  this,beyoatd  all  other 
matter  contained  in  it,  which  induces  us  to  occupy  ouraelTeB  villk  it 
hero.  It  is  well  worth  close  attention,  as  we  hope  to  ahov  pramtlj. 
The  method  of  examination,  and  the  rule  applied  by  him  to  aaDoriain 
what  is  true  and  valuable,  greatly  tranaceDd  in  importance  any  result  at 
which  ho  arrivea ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  believe  that  Mr.  FfouUu-^ 
is  not  himself  distinctly  oonurious  of  the  real  nature  of  the  principle 
of  judgment  which  he  applies  mo  fearlessly.  But  on  that  Tory 
uceouiit  the  charm  in  his  manner  of  working  it  ia  greatly  increaasd. 
It  is  carried  out  artlemtly  and  natumlly  ;  it  is  untipoilt  by  any  aeuse 
of  ooQseionancee,  by  any  appearance  of  anything  else  than  the 
■pontaneonis  application  of  hia  natural  sense  and  underetandinff. 

The  opening  of  the  pamphlet  is  most  striking  atul  pocitliar:  1 
takes  up  the  position  at  onoe,  and  plaoee  it  in  the  full  view  of  the 
reader.     Mr.   Ffonlkcfl  atldresaes  Archbisbo|i  Munniog :    for    what 
raoson  does  he  write  to  him  a  public  letter  P     Precisely  because 
arcbbi^ibop  had  great  infinence  orcr  his  convoraion  (o  the  IlomaTr 
Church,  and  bwariiae  he  and  the  nrcbbishop  have  pursuod  opposiw 
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coursM  nnco  tkoy  bccam«  Roman  Catholics.  The  arckbiisliop,  Uka 
maay  othois,  "  sooms  to  have  joinrd  tho  Roman  communion  not  only 
.[dodged  novor  to  fiud  iaxxXt  with  it,  but  to  wsj  with  i\»  oyos  hceir 
.with  its  eon,  undentand  with  it«  undoretanding,  sland  or  fall  by  it4 
jiwlgTUfnt."  "  n!«  argument,"  Mr.  FfouUcea  prwumWj  ■'  would  bo 
tbut  the  Church  ui*  Kumt.-  uLiim^t  tu  be  infallibLe :  that  be  submitbed 
hinutilf  tu  it  at)  such,  iu  the  fuUt-iii  ouufidcac«  that  its  docisious  cau 
DcTor  mittlcad  hiiii ;  thiil  (hoyuruGud's  vbiob  »]x,-;ikiiig  tuhJiiii  whioh 
|,lic  is  bound  on  the  peril  of  hiti  salvution  never  to  inistrust,  much  ]os9 
to  dilute."  Mr.  Ffoulkcs  "joined  the  Hotnan  oammunicin  on  other 
grouudjR,  and  was  oooeptcd."  TTo  vt^  never  required  to  profosd  thnt 
she  was  inrallible  on  ent«ring  her  coiumunion.  iler  vUini  to  ini'alli- 
hility  he  K9crv«d  for  exruuination,  when  ho  could  ioTesiigate  it  as  a 
Koniun  Cntholic,  with  the  rery  natural  osfiuranoe  that,  "if  she  was 
reully  iiirallibU-,  sbo  would  be  able  to  stand  a  much  more  searching 
criticLim  than  the  eomjuunion  which  be  woa  lettving  for  her  euke,  on 
Iwhall'  nf  which  no  Huch  ulaint  had  erer  been  niade."  An  infallitdc 
Church  would  hnvo  no  weak  pointy  niid  bow  cauUI  her  true  uhnracter^ 
what  nhe  was  id  fact  an  well  sh  in  theory,  be  so  well  or  bo  fairly  bnogx- 
tained  aa  by  one  who  wa«  aao  of  her  soim,  and  had  every  opportunity 
of  penetmting  to  her  Tery  esaeoce  ?  So  Mr.  Fi'oulkfs  tukcA  for  hi-i 
atarting-point  the  inTestigalion  of  f^ts;  Arohbtabop  Manniug 
Mttuncs  pvrfcelioD,  and,  bocdIcM  of  error,  corruption,  and  sin,  fia^ 
enrip'tliiiig  perfect.  The  one  begins  with  inquiry- :  tJio  other  pruuouiiGCa 
all  to  be  right  before  inquiry.  The  one  looks  at  the  earliest  condition 
of  the  Ohurob  of  Rome  :  theutber  firtt  reacbeii  inMlibility  by  general 
and  d priori  reasoning, and  thrn  never  challenges  a  single  phenomenon. 
Tlie  one  sete  out  with  tho  phihimiphy  of  ibo  ideal:  the  oUier  XakvA 
tho  path  of  the  Ilacotuan  method.  "  By  their  fi-uita  yo  bhall  know 
them  "  16  the  foundation,  the  eeaent  iol  and  all-perrading  principle  of 
Mr.  Ffoulke*'  Letter. 

Ifr.  Ffoulkes  commenees  hi^  lUveaitigatioQ  with  a  great  point  of 
doctrine.  He  could  not  have  taken  fairer  ground.  Archbishop 
Haiining  may  parry  arguments  druwu  from  conduct  by  pleadiug  that 
ever}'  form  of  religious  life  inu«i  neCusAUiily  tail  short  uf  iia  ideal : 
but  an  inlhlUble  Church  must  be  able  to  defend.  croT}'  assertion  of 
doctrine,  or  bo  loet.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  eanuot  dorJioo  auch 
an  iasue,  nt  Icust  in  the  form  in  wbieh  it  is  put  by  Mr.  Ffoulkoa.  Il 
may  affinu  that  its  own  deelaratiou  of  faith  is  necesaarily  true, 
and  it  may  refuse  discasncHi ;  but  it  must  moet  a  charge  that  a  very 
essential  pari  uf  the  futlh  it  imposes  on  all  its  members  is  no  emBna* 
tion  from  its  inspired  vision,  but  is  a  foruign  intpurta.tiuM,  dci-ived 
from  a  secular  and  unauthoriiscd  aoutte.  Tho  archbishop  had 
reproached  the  Church  of  Kaghuid  with  its  "  Crowa  in  Couuial ;" 
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but  what  if  "tho  orwd  wliicU  Archbishop  Jlaouin^  ami  the  ArcT^ 
bialiop  of  Canterbury  rotite  atill  in  coiumun  at  uach  (wiebralian  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  w  the  Crown's  and  not  tho  Church'*  creed  P  "  What 
if  the  words  which  ton?  in  twain  W«K<ifrn  Christoudftm  fnira  Ka-itcm, 
which  cngandcrcd  tbu  grcot  scbuiu,  and  which  loucb  many  to  doubt 
wbotber  tbcm  is  at  thi«  munivnt  one  Cuthttlic  Church  actuully  exist- 
ing in  iho  world,  woru  introduced  into  the  ercod  of  Komo — against  the 
8Wom  oath  of  tho  Pojio  to  preserve  uDmutilatod  the  dccre«  of  the 
fimt  Svo  councils — by  a  king  nnmed  R«conn>d,  of  a  barbarous  and  till 
then  horvl  leal  raee  in  Spain  'f  That  this  \%  n  very  vital  matter  for  the 
Church  of  Rome  no  one  can  doubt.  It  114  an  is^ue  of  fiict.  It  cannot 
bo  coveried  by  a  gonenJ  allegation  of  infallibility.  The  vharg«  i» 
that  tho  Pope  hotraycd  hi^  trust ;  that  he  violated  his  oath  t-o  pro 
8LTVU  inriuhttc  tho  fuith  handed  down  ;  that  ho  yielded  to  ^ocular 
force,  and  accepted  from  it  an  addition  to  this  orecd  of  the  uniTOrsoI 
rhiireh,  whieh  rent  it  fisnuder;  that  tho  faith  of  thi>  Kostern  Church. 

■  Bijd  not  iho  lioman,  is  the  true  Cwiholir  faith ;  nnd  that  eonsequontly 
thp  (Jhurch  of  Home  is  plunged  in  grioroai  error,  nnd  is  liWng  on  a 
lay-nia<le  and  lay-impoHpd  eroed. 

••Thiimnjorityhj'  fnr  of  the  Church  was  with  Adrian  t.ancl  LeotlT..  wbpn 
tbey  dtifAaded  the  uuintorpolatod  Ciced  nfrninf^t  Cbarlcuuiftno:  the  minority 
bv  ftf  of  Ibo  Church  wun  ngniiiitt  Bvnrdict  VIll.  whoD  ho  yiddi-il  to  Uu 
thrpatfl  or  persuasion  of  Ucnry  U.  IlecnireJ.Charlemiignp.  ami  Ileiiry  II. 
jiri'-iprih^rj  u  (Vc4^4l  fur  the  West,  nt  l^ual  a»  mui-h  as  Htiirj'  Vni..  Kdwnrd  VI., 

'anit  £li;^nbcth  prcifcribud  vnv  for  Gngl>ntl.  Hiib^ctjiK-Dt  ncccptnucc  cauDOt 
nll*'r  their  nrijiiu  111  rttbor  ea%o :  nnd  nbcther  one  canitisl«d  in  b  compoinid 
ttonl  of  four  Kyllalilcfi,  aad  tlie  otlior  uf  Ibirty-iiine  articles,  vmbodyinf;  wx 
hufircU   pru|iut>iLioii«.  Uio  fruits  vtuxv  tiic  euutj — u  »«Littui  in  vit<.'h   cone 

,  folK>vn(I,  mifl  Ixitb  rtcbi^niK  urc  tttil!  in  forro.  A\Tipii  {he  Wc.it  KOparut^^d 
u  tlie  Kmt,  tho  Kn«<t  ciitHtitutpd  the  mnjority  of  lint  Ghnrph  by  fw: 
nhiiii  Kaglftud  lEOpnrntMl  from  Ktmo,  the  mnjority  nf  tim  WuhI  by  for  flidiMl 
with  Kome.  'Xhen  it  cani«  to  piuu  that  Uomc  wtie  btenilly  paid  back  in  her 
nn~n  coin.  Adding  to  Ibe  Creed  of  the  Church  produced  od«  iirhiani. 
Rulitra«lit)g  from  tbo  Creed  of  tie  Church  nf  Romo  nunth^r.  The  Hiforaia- 
tir^  vtA  at  o&ec  the  ftvuugcr  and  the  logical  offspring  of  the  schieu  l>ctu-c«n 
Uie  East  and  West." 

ft  is  foreign  to  our  object  on  lliifi  opcjision  to  inTcstitf ale  this  charge ; 
it  would  require  a  whole  article  for  itaclf  alone.  51r.  Ffoulkeft  has 
given  his  proofs.  The  onu^  of  disproof  Hea  on  Archbishop  Manning 
otid  his  fellow- Church  men ;  and  if  rcfiitation  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
only  conclusion  can  bo  that  it  is  intpoeaiblo.  yor,  we  repeat,  the 
qin-iition  here  is  notthe  general  power  of  the  Church  toiotcrpretflnth 
niil'iilingaeeuracy ;  theeharge  is  a  specilie  allegation  of  an  innovation 

■  Buperaddwl  by  a  secular  power  against  the  positix-p  doelanitiona  of  tho 
\TboU  Ohuixh.  The  Church  of  Rome  in  accuse*!  of  using,  in  a  moat 
Tin'erial  particular,  a  Crown's  creed.  Is  if  or  is  it  not  so?  Butlhcciy 
V  iJl  bcraiscdthatwc  are  smiting  our  own  brother,  that  wc  ore  assailing 
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the  Cliurch  of  Engtand,  (tod  stigmatizing  her  creed  with  the  imputation 
of  error.  If  the  FiUoqm  ia  wrong  in  the  Church  of  Home,  it  18  wrong 
also  in  the  Church  of  Ivngland;  if  tho  primitive  crvod  hasbt'on  violated 
in  the  ono  society,  bo  hns  it  aW  id  thu  other.  Duuhlli.'HG  this  \s  so  ; 
but  the  diifbrcuce  between  the  two  cases  is  wide  an  the  poles  asunder. 
An  infallible  Church  cannot,  under  puln  of  destroying , her  essence, 
accept  the  iinputatluu  of  error.  A  Church  which  claims  no  other 
powers  than  thoac  accorded  to  fallible  men  mny  admit  with  impunity 
the  charge  of  Uoving  been  miHtnkim.  The  Church  of  Rome  eaonot 
amend  her  faith  ;  the  Church  of  Kngland  cim.  The  Church  of 
England  has  the  reformation  of  error  for  her  starling-point  and  h«*r 
principle.  As  those  who  preceded  her  often  failed  to  discern  the 
truth,  so  likewise  may  she  have  arrived  at  false  conclusions ;  and 
as  error,  when  detected,  was  condemned  and  e.\piinged,  so  may  tt  he  so 
again  in  our  day,  if  cause  shall  have  been  ahowu  for  amciidmcut. 
The  legislature  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Pariiament  of  the 
nation,  may  do  ngiiiti  what  it  did  in  the  past:  it  may  eorrcet  the 
formularies  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  no  eaiiso  for  trembling 
for  the  insue  of  the  inveiiitigation  of  the  origin  of  the  FtHoqat.  She 
may  see  with  pain  an  ancient  landmark,  long  used,  proved  to  be 
innoourate ;  but  she  has  no  deeper  or  more  vital  intercut  at.  stake. 

Fiom  doctrine,  &lr.  Ffoollces  paases  on  to  morals  i  from  deelarations 
of  faith  to  the  moral  and  Hpiriluul  life  of  the  Church  of  Kome. 

"  I  desird  to  rftt-ord  my  Koloinn  con^*ietion,"  says  bo,  "  thM  Iho  rsonioa 
of  ChriBtoodom  cunnut  bo,  thut  tt  ought  not  to  be,  UU  taatorial  guarantees 
have  been  secorud  that  Rotov  sball  never  iigotQ  be  what  she  has  be«n,  and 
to  ftonu  extent  ulill  is  ;  so  irresistiblo  to  my  mind  ore  tbe  evidences  Unit  it 
is  bvr  conduct,  merti  Uinu  iinylbing  cUo,  vbtch  has  divided  CUriHtciidom — - 
her  conduct  since  she  became  a  Court  as  well  us  a  Church — uol  her  faith 
but  her  policy  for  the  lost  thousoDd  years,  dating  trotn  ber  endowmoat 

jer  Cbiirleniagne." 

Here  !Mr.  Ffeulkcs'  language,  if  not  novel,  is  cone  the  loss  acTore 
and  compromisicg.  AVe  know  what  Protwttant  writers  and  proachers 
have  said  of  Kome.  Mr.  Ffoulkcs  cite*  the  burning  words  of  great 
Roman  Catholics  of  tbc  past,  and  he  adds  to  them  his  own.  John  of 
Salisbury',  when  asked  by  the  English  Pope  Adrian  to  tell  him 
frankly  and  eamcfltly  what  men  thought  of  him  and  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  replied  that  the  Romiui  Churuh  "  exhibited  herself  as  a  step- 
mother J "  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  npoken  of  by  "  the  people  b« 
a  uniror«al  oppressor,  and  Wfll-nigh  past  cndnranoe."  Mr.  Ffuulkr^ 
himself  i.'«  "doubly  convinced  now,  after  reading  oooleaiaRtical  biitory 
through  Hgain  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  if  ever  there  wMa  justifiable 
revolt  from  authority,  it  was  the  revolt  we  cjUI  the  Reformation." 

"  QoDie,"  oxclaiiDfl  he  fiercely,  "  hag  abundantly  provedj  during  the  laat 
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tli(m«uid  joitn,  lliat  An  eim  ht\  ■  nm6  nofifii^Trt .  tinqitatin^,  firlde,  self- 
eeekjn^.  bjftiK'HticiJ  gnido  to  utli«r>.  uvld  wbi  '  i  ix  coitromed." 

"Bhe  iXMie  tu  licT  zpoith — fromuhich  in  tbePro.  <  :  <ioti  nhu  iiaiibe«ii 

pnidtully  bnt  enrvly  dp«ren<lUig  aver  siuce — by  fntud  and  forea,  l«  tb«. 
dismemberment  uod  dcatruction  of  tho  Cliurcli  nt  Inrgv." 

AmoDgftl  tho  nxwt  rcproUvniublo  o£  thoNO  dsoiU  of  violcDOO  vhicli 
liome  uaecrupaloiislf  avJiUcd  herself  of  to  licr  own  oggrandisemeat, 
Mr.  Ffuulkcs  cites  tho  Pstiudo-d'^'retnlH  unil  tJio  Crusatks.  Tho  stury 
tit'  Uiutic  "tuusmblo  iiii[io8iuoiUf "  u  kuowu  to  lUl  tho  worid.  But,8ttys 
Mr.  FfouUcte — 

'*  "Willi  Boch  evidence  before  iiii.  wc  arc  imnble  \o  rcsiit  tha  inTereiire 
tbal  trnthfulttcse  is  not  one  of  the  Btmnffeat  olumuitenBtua  of  tbe  prcw^faer* 
of  tfv«u  Um)  laodora  Cborcli  of  JKonu) ;  for  iw  not  llua  «  ca«i>  pkI|Mtly  wbcn 
itH  liigboHl  lifing  autJioriUt-n  nre  Itoth  indilTcrt-iit  tn  bnviug  p(>»siblii  uutraUis 
prv:LCh«(I  from  the  pnlpit,  und  Mimuthm^  moro  lliao  iiiilillGiront  (o  luving 
lorgenM,  aft«r  tb«ir  del«<tioD  ita  sneb,  addoMd  from  tho  palpit  to  «qUu>b> 
tio«lofaoi?" 

Profitable  Hcb  preocbed  from  their  pulpits  by  the  rainistenj  of  religiaaf 
What  Prptestant  fTcrntlered  more  degrading  charges?  How  ttoiiM 
Bume  have  shrieked  if  auch  language  could  have  been  used  vrilh 
truth  of  0  Wwltyau  or  a  HnpLiel  ininisUrf 

Of  the  Crueadea  Mr.  Ffoulken  rtinarks  that  "  he  can  discover  no 
redeeming  feoture  in  them  from  first  to  laat.  Tho  combimitiou  of  the 
Cross  with  the  sword  dctnoralixed  »It  r,lasiieH  alike.  Thu  £aaten» 
werfi  tramp!*^  upon  for  mainlninitig  thrir  rights,  ejected  from  their 
chiirchea  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  trapplantcd  by  a  rival  hierarchy, 
wherever  the  Cru&adera  conquered."  Speaking  of  Innocent  IH.^ 
he  odds — 

*'  To  have  to  consent  to  the  desolation  by  fire  and  the  evord  of  tho 
liir^ett  and  mort  flonrixbin^  part  of  tbe  Church  by  the  other,  in  contempt 
of  hia  own  onltrs — to  look  on  uliilo  tha  anrient  luitdniarka  of  the  Cbnteh 
vrcro  ODv  after  a&utliur  aptoni  by  violence,  and  thtin,  ly  accoptiug  n  Kbaro 
of  the  spoil))  himaeir.  to  identify  not  hluiuelf  merely,  hut  bis  nee  for  ever, 
%rith  the  aatFn|*eaa(meiiH  of  tiewbole  proci>«diii|{.  What  fri^,■btfttl  hypocriay. 
-wbat  dvwnii^bt  prolnoity  for  thi«  «v«r  tu  havo  b&eu  dettif^ted  Cnu>ad«. 
a  holy  w»r  wagod  in  bubalf  of  Uie  litV-giviiig  CroM  I  Who  cau  piu&ibly 
lebcvo  in  ii  God  of  JuHtice,  and  doubt  hiH  holding  Uie  Papuuy  re^onsihle 
for  aU  thta  V  " 

And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  uk,  Per  vhat  purposo  ore  the«o 
terrible  deunnciationfi  hurled  by  Mr.  h'foulkes  agnin^t  tho  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member?  With  what  tnolive  was  his  Letter  wriltttu? 
"What  end  does  lie  M«k  tu  aeeumpllsh  ?  la  it  that  he  ia  prepariug  tho 
way  for  a  rehipae  into  his  old  Cbarch — that  he  rcpeuta  of  hia  dcsei* 
tiou  of  bvi- — that  lie  loves  bin  old  home  hotter  than  hla  now  imo? 
There  is  no  truce  of  euch  a  feeling,  luik-ea  it  he  euppo^-d  to  lurk 
IfeDcuth  tho  confeeaion  that  if  tho  Koformation  had  resembled  a 
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roToU  Jtoid  a  secular  power,  like  iliat  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  England,  ho  novcr  cuuld  huTo  withdiown  lus  allegiatica  from 
iho  Anglican  to  the  Homan  c<mui)unioi).  Ui«  nim  is  th«  hoaliag  of 
tho  divisions  of  Chrislcndom,  the  rostoratioD  of  the  Church  Univeml, 
This  groot  end  is  brought  before  him  by  the  summons  issued  by  tlic 
Fcpc  for  a  General  Council  to  be  held  this  yeer  at  Home;  and  it 
drives  him  to  consider  what  are  the  obstuclM  in  it«  way.  The  union 
of  what  ia  called  the  Church  into  an  utHlivid^d  body,  the  oBucing  of 
her  gtcal  schism,  must  ever  be  on  obje^-t  mo»t  dear  to  the  heart  of 
crery  believnr  in  the  Catholic  theory.  That  sepiirulion  always  seeiUB 
to  ba  reftiting  their  theory.  There  in  not  one  Church  de  facto 
unless  the  WeHtem  or  the  FsAtcm  Church  is  denatiooaUzed,  and 
exjH'tled  from  the  body  of  the  Ixird.  The  principle  of  one  Catholic 
Obnrch  must  bo  pronounced  n  failure  in  the  world  if  it  ccunpeLi  Iho 
unchurching  and  almost  the  unchristianizing  of  such  vast  auiubem  of 
Christiaufl  who  «ecm  to  belong  to  it ;  and  if  they  are  stUl  beld  (o  hu 
a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  definition  of  what  the  one  Catholic 
Church  is,  as  an  orgimiztNi  uicit^ty,  bectnnee  impossible.  In  addition, 
then,  to  the  naluru!  wish  whieh  ever}-  man  must  feel  to  promote  lovo 
and  charity  amongst  Cbristiuna,  the  belieTers  in  Catholicity  have  a 
\cry  powerful  intoltectuul  lut  well  oa  social  tnteruet  to  reunite  all 
cpiact'pttlly -const  meted  Churches  into  one  great  and  lutbroken  00m- 
munioo.  This  nrgcnt  motire  weighs  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Mr. 
ffoiilkcfl ;  it  tilU  him  with  a  passion  of  high  intensity,  and  a  aonao  of 
daty  that  almost  necnw  to  ovcrvhelra  him.  In  the  prosoDce  of  such 
a  Bunimons  from  the  actual  state  of  the  Christian  world,  the  bonds  of 
his  tongue  are  loosened  :  hti-  pours  out  all  that  fdU  his  soul. 

Mr.  Ffoulkee'  object  is  to  reunite  the  CuthoUc  Church;  and  he 
feels  that  the  Roman  Church  is  the  cue  fatal  obstacle  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  great  end,  to  the  fulfilment  of  what  has  been  the  dream 
and  study  of  his  whole  life.  And  not  only  doe«  Home  perpetuate,  as 
she  created,  the  schiftni,  but,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  such  is  the 
imraotality  of  her  actual  state,  that  even  tho  healing  of  the  woondi  of 
Obristendom  must  be  postponed  till  material  guaranteea  have  been 
acquired,  till  ample  security  has  been  taken,  that  liome.  rooewed 
Home,  shall  never  again  be  able  to  repeat  her  past  It  quickens  the 
thruhbing  of  even  our  Protestant  pulses  to  hear  a  lloman  Catholic 
break  forth  into  aueh  language-  It  lies,  then,  with  Rome  to  reunite 
Christendom ;  by  what  mcana  shall  she  perform  the  vorkP  Firat  of 
all,  she  must  abandon  fmbHtantially,  if  not  by  a  dinect  avowal,  the 
claim  to  infidlibiltty.  Mr.  Ffoulfces  does  not  isy  that  there  is  no 
rnfulliblo  authority  on  earth  ;  wo  would  gathrr  that  ho  holds  tho 
belief  thut  a  g^iiuine  rcpresontation  di  uU  the  Christian  Churches,  a 
CoDgre«s  of  all  Dpiscopol  societice,  would  have  authority  to  deliver 
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tho  interprolation  of  tho  Chiisliim  verities  with  unerring  certaioty. 
Bat,  at  any  ntl«,  tlie  Roman  Churcli  is  not  tlie  full  Catholic  Church  ; 
its  deeds  ore  not  tho  voiou  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  and, 
coriK-quently,  (ihc  bus  no  right  to  interpose  difficulties  hosed  on  an 
impossibility  of  recalling  or  undoing  what  she  has  once  done.  This 
impoclimont  niiitit  iirst  of  all  b«  cleared  avaT  out  of  the  path.  It  may 
bo  impolitic  and  unnoccHsary  to  rc!f[uiro  her  formally  to  abjure  the  claim 
of  infallibility  ;  but  sho  must  net,  feels  Ur.  Ffoulkes,  ait  if  »hc  shared 
the  liability  to  error  nbich  is  the  lot  of  nil  mortals.  She  muat  not 
only  not  plead  that  a  doctrine  nnec  affirmed  is  irrcTOoable,  but  abe 
must  act  on  the  absolutely  contradictory  aesumption.  She  must 
confess  that  she  reoeired  from  a  lay  6otirc«,  from  a  barbarian  king, 
an  interpretation  of  the  Creed,  which  vaa  an  addition  to  a  Creed 
already  declared  by  the  whole  Church  to  be  perfect,  and  she  muat 
remodel  the  Nicene  Creed.  In  this  way  she  muat  remove  the  cause  by 
which  &he  LTcated  tbc  great  schian  that  baa  for  ages  divided  the 
Eastern  from  the  Wealoni  Church.  It  is  a  \'aat  sacritico  of  pride  to 
truth  which  Mr.  FfoulkvH  demands  of  Romc.  To  repudiate  a  large 
portion  of  onc'e  past  liintory  is  not  iin  easy  net  for  any  human  boing, 

I  mueh  leiii)  for  a  large  nnd  powerfal  organization.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  of 
a  sanguine  lemperiLmoot,  but  does  ho  ever,  in  hi«  most  dreamy  hours, 
nurse  himself  with  n  rifion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburdi,  of  a 
hierarchy  so  proudly  dominajit>  so  hiiughty  in  pretension,  ao  pre- 
aumptuouB  from  long-mutinue<l  greatness,  voluntarily  kneeling  on  the 

Ifitoot  of  penitence,  and  confessing  that  it  hud  corrupted  ono  of  the 

fniost  famed  creeds  known  to  history  f  Do  tbc  records  of  the  past 
furnish  an  example  of  n  vast  omoeiation  performing  an  act  of  this 
nature  except  under  the  proAaure  of  overwhelming  compulsion  f     Do 

I  truth,  and  honeaty,  and  the  beauty  of  proclaiining  them  to  others, 
posBOHH  such  irrofiistible  charms  for  men  na  to  be  strong  enough  to 
forco  socictiea  large  as  nations  to  tear  away  from  their  brow  orna- 
ments which  have  been  most  precious  to  their  vanity  and  their  pre- 
judice  ?  Docs  Mr.  Ffoulkes  really  suppose  that  any  power  short  of 
overbearing  force  will  ever  convince  all  Roman,  Cathulics,  as  indi- 
viduak,  that  tho  Fih'o^tte  was  an  unfounded  iuterpulutiou  in  tho 
Kiccne  Creed,  ond  then  that,  a*  a  Church,  ahe  must  publicly  expunge 
it  from  her  coufv»iion  of  faith?     For  our  fiurt,  wo  are  unable  Co 

L.4lheri»h  any  such  hope.  No  doubt  what  has  occurred  in  tho  poet 
ttiay,  aooording  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity,  recur  in  the  futUK. 
Rome  may  recast  her  forms,  but  it  must  be  on  tho  application  of 
similar  prositure.  Mr.  Ffoulkes'  own  argument  shows  how  heavily 
political  motives  told  on  the  ecclesiastical  decisions  of  Fopea.  Tho 
compelling  power,  we  fear,  must  come  from  without,  and  of  auch 
external  coercion  we  as  yet  eee  no  aign. 
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But  bosidoi  tho  cxpuUion  from  tho  Nicone  Creed  of  tho  word^  by 
adoptin)^  wbicli  Roiae  dismoiubercd  tho  Churitli,  Sir.  Ffoulkcs  dcuiuuds 
giuranCeos — not  words  and  promises,  but  mnferinl  guiiriint<?e<%  existiug 
in  tlie  iiature  itaelT  of  the  new  poaition.  to  bo  created — that  Itomu  sliull 
never  again  backslide  into  a  state  which  covers  tho  checks  of  her  htist 
sons  with  tho  tlush  of  shame.  Here  a  brighter  ray  of  hope  burets 
in  upon  us.  Mr.  Fibulkos  Buds  in  the  Court  of  Koino  the  chief  aouroe 
of  her  oorruption. 

"  *  O  Popo,'  exoloimoil  tlio  gr«fit  jtrophotoRfl  of  th«  oortb  liy  rovrintioa, 
'  tbon  ftrt  worsA  thttu  Lucifer,  diota  tinjnst  th&n  Pila.t«,  morfi  of  n  fov  to  lue 
than  ■luil.i.'i.  more  of  1111  iiljominutioit  to  mo  thaa  the  Jews  tht^insclvvs.' 
Not  that  Hho  wiu  tpeitking  of  the  nces  of  any  oD>e  Pope  in  pftiliciiUr,  but 
of  tho  Pnpnc)-,  Mich  nut  it  wtut  thnn.  I  could  fill  pag<!.i  from  meiliievul  writors 
of  ujiprovcJ  iincK'  tu  the  Kaniu  cfft'ct.  Whnt  llicy  mciini,  luid  what,  with 
history  before  U4,  we  cannot  venture  to  contend  that  they  denounced 
aoEtMvuitntly.  were  Lbo  priociple»>  and  practices  of  n  Hyiilenj  known  luid 
utigmafiif— <  aa  thu  Court  of  liuoie.  for  this  waa  it«  huail-<iuai-lere,  nbicb 
haU  olearly  bi-cii  inaugurated  itndi^r  CLnrleiiiagmi  and  bi^  successors,  piirlii-s 
to  '  tliv  ilonntioiip' and  had  usurjiod  pioOi'dciicu  uf  the  Rulf-driiyin^  mould 
iun3  pft«tor(il  pifts  inherited  fr*ni  St.  Pet^r.  ITieir  «wfty  was  no  eooner 
ostabii&hed  tban  bad  Papea  found  tbeniaelves  omnipotent  to  do  mi8cibt6fi 
and  the  best  Popes  compkralivWy  poworlftm  to  do  good,  ^geiiiuit  III. 
had  not  commenced,  and  ho  wns  tiupotent  to  rc<fiif)t,  the  cbftngi:^  in  the  con- 
Htitulion  of  tho  Church  so  bitterly  denounced  sud  dcpWcd  by  St.  Bcriurd." 

It  in  pcMsible  that  Victor  Emmutuel  and  tho  kingdom  of  Italy 
may  apply  a  salutary  reineily  to  the  evil.  Wo  do  not  sny  that  the 
iosa  of  thu  temporal  power  would  uhsolulely  i-xLinguuth  thu  Court  of 
Bomo,  but  unquestionably  it  would  work  out  an  coonuous  change  in  the 
position  of  Ihp  Roman  Church  in  tho  world,  and  consequently  in  the 
idwis,  the  foolingn,  tho  principles,  and  the  intM-eots  which  sway  its 
administration.  Tb«  Ruoiau  Court,  placed  on  thefootiug  of  a  Wtsleyan 
Conferenco,  or  aa  American  Church,  would  be  Bomething,  we  may  be 
quite  sure,  vuutly  difiorout  Jxom  u  court  posseesed  of  temporal  sovf> 
ruignty,  ruling  torritoiy,  and  rnuciviug  n:vcnuoB,und  involved  in  thu 
compliculiuna  of  itn  iuocwunt  and  most  iutricate diplomacy.  I>I«v8lu- 
bli^hiiirat,  wo  cannot  doubt,  would  hero  bo  an  amazing  sedative  to  no 
end  of  worldly  excitement.  Can  it  bo  that  thia  is  the  "  material  gua- 
antee"  which  >[r.  Ffoulkoa  hna  in  his  mind  as  on  elfectual  j;(>curity 
agninitt  the  recurroDCfi  of  past  acandaU  P  If  it  be  ao,  Mr.  l-Youlkes, 
when  joining  the  Komaii  communion,  will  have  imported  into  it  a  Teiy 
remarkable  feeling  of  English  growth.  It  maj-  well  be  qucationed 
whelher  the  Popo  and  hie  Papal  Court  would  contemploto  with  much 
enlisfactiou  the  probability  of  a  lai^  inflow  of  similar  couverta,  and 
a  reunion  of  Chri»lendum  which,  if  ever  brought  about,  Mr.  FfouLkesia 
persuaded  will  go  down  to  pnnterity  as  mainly  effeL-ted  by  men  who 
liad  boon  born  and  eilucuted  in  tho  Church  of  England,     llii-s  ia  not 
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exactly  th«  sort  of  work  vrhich  one  oan  be  otuifidetil  would  bo  to 
tasteof  the  Valk'au.     Sevillo,  in  devout  and  Catholic  Spain,  "arange- 
lizcd "   with   givat    udvontagu  by  missioiu  JVovn    "  the    Brt»mptoo 
Oratory,  thiil  hwirt-stirring  creation  of  old  Oxford  and   Cumbridgu 
men,"  must  cxuito  fl1raag«  sftnaatioait  in  tliv  tnaUr  and.  maffiatrQ  of 
aXL  C'hurchps.    ITio  roduction  of  Itomo  into  B  purely  f^iritual  power, 
into  a  body  eimilar  to  tho  Chorcli  of  the  ago  precodiiig    that  Q^^ 
CoDstantiue,  hits  bt'Lii  u  vtBioa  huiled  with  dolight  by  many  cxccUei^H 
ChrUtians,  and  wmo  vory  good  Catholics ;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  to 
bo  tlio  object  bo  wliicb  the  umbitiuu  of  Kouian  ccclesiastica  a»pire& 
31r,    Ffouikus  Tcry  probobly  dcoirw    it  :    but  hia   oorrespondeut. 
Archbishop  Munuing,  has  pronounced  very  warmly  against  it.     He 
ha$  mad*  piteous  appeals  to  tho  world  to  save  tbo  temporal  powcr^— 
he  has  given  lond  wnraing  that  t^e  loss  of  it  would  do»troy  tb^H 
independence  of  tbo  Churofa,  and  bes  almost  thrown  doubts  on  th^^ 
Tery  existence  of  the  Church  afterwardii.     UoweTer,  this  is  a  question 
which  will  ultimately  be  solvod  by  other  forces  than  tha  Homan 
hierarchy  ;  and  whatever  other  results  it  may  hare,  it  cannot  fail   Lo 
briiiff  about  a  vcrj'  conaidvruble  Hbatcment  of  the  evils  wbidi   Mr. 
Pfoulkes  has  coroprohcndcd  under  the  dcaignation  of  the  Coort  of 
Kumc. 

Does  ^r.  Ffoulkcs  know  of  any  otber  guarantor  for  ccclettiastical 
amendment  ?    lie  has  unt  mentioned  any  ;  but  wo  cannot  be  -wrong 
in  supposing-  that  heconti'uiplatt''^f  iho  metting  in  Council  of  what  bd^^ 
would  call  the  Univoraul  Oliuixh,  uud  the  submieaiOTi  of  Itonift  to  tbl^B 
regulations  prescribed  by  that  body.    If  the  reunion  of  Cbristoodoin 
were  ever  to  take  place  on  the  scale  ■which  looms  before  JIt.  Ffoulkea' 
mind,  it  is  ubvioti»  that   in  ro   vitst   an   oi^niKution  the  KoinaiL^— 
Catholics  proper  wntilrl  find  themflelrm  in  a  real  minority.     That  th^H 
Roman  Church  would  ever  bow  il«  bead  before  an  ecele«ia«tic«l  tniiRter 
is  for  us  an  inconceivable  thing.     Nothing  but  ubsotulo  force  would, 
wo  are  persuaded,  be  capnble  of  making  licr  submit  to  wbat  sho 
would  and  mu<t  regard,  in  the  presence  of  her  pjist  history,  aa  potuttro 
htuniliotion.     An  assembly  composed  of  r(?pre*oiitatiTe»  from  every 
portion  of  the  Chritiliun  world,  in  numbers  proportional  to  those  of 
their  couBtltuents,   is  not  an  idea  of  tbo  Christian  Church    which 
Some  has  ever  entertained ;  and  we  cimnot  concei»o  huw  anything 
but  the  dictation  of  superior  and  external  strength  could  ever  phut 
such  an  idea  nt  Rome.     It  may  he  that  Mr.  Ffoidki-!*  imagines  that 
Kome  might  be  prcvailc<i  upon  to  content  ht-rsclf  with  the  premdMioy 
of  the  Church,  or  possibly  even  with  n  veto ;  but  if  so,  ho  in  ehiTiKbing 
BQ  illusion.     Rome  knows  too  well  tliul  Pueh  n  veto  would  soon  dis- 
nppeur,  if  ever  thf-  fnivcraalCouncilboL-aiue  u  reality.  Jly  Mihmittin 
to  such  an  asaembly  Rome  would  have  lost  her  theory,  and  a  Ch 
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llius  deprived  of  ita  central  principle  vrouU  speedily  sink  into  robtiTe 
imiuiportuuco. 

But,  KpLios  ^r.  Fforulkcs,  the}'  have  pnictlcally  lo«t  their  theoiy 
alrctuly.     "  Who  can  fail  to  be  struck,"  says  he,  "  with  the  nbeoDce 
of  anv  formal  aasertion  on  the  pari  of  ihe  Popes  that  the  terms'-' 
CaihoUc  and  Koman  Catholic  are  Htrictly  convertible — with  Iho  fact 
that  they  have  nerer  stnyun  to  uiipropriate  the  term    '  Catholic,* 
puTL-  and  simple,  to  their  own  communion,  but  have  coiumooly  i-uUcd 
themaelres,  and  have  been  content  Ihut  it  should  be  called  by  others, 
the  BoDUin  Catholic  Church,  as  beinp  it»  strict  and  adequate  title?" 
We  arc  not  so  snre  of  the  aecmney  of  this  statement.    Wc  think  tbaS'' 
wc liaTe  hcerd  and  «?en  the  exppe«aiun,  "  Ertiti  Eeelei'mm  nitifa nn/iu,'* 
applied  often  by  lloman  Catholics  in  auch  owayastoniKrhnrfh.wemBy 
almost  taj  utirhrintianiiw,  in  all  formal  siiim?,  rrrry  ninii  who  did  not' 
belong-  to  the  Roman  communion,  and  did  not  acknowledge  the  dirinfft 
headship  of  the  Pope.     However,  as  I'rotortante,  we  are  only  too' 
glad  lo  obtain  ench  an  adini«sioc  from  the  Itoman  Catholic   Hi, 
Ffonlkesj  it  ii  no  smuU  miiltor  to  be  asxurud  that  the  Pupra  Imve  not' 
dared  to  expel  as  from  the  Catholic  Church.      But  Mr.  Ffoulkes  goes 
ttrnvh  farther  yet,  and  adds  a  p4u«iige  moHt  deseri'ing  of  attention  from 
it8  importance: — 

'■  \N*hcTe,  iuiifod,  is  Um  imrt  of  CbiiKtenilum  smonMly  {iiirpQrtiQK  to  caUi 
ilw.'If  lh«  (.'altiolie  Chur^li  iu  tbest'  diiysV  Koiniiu  Cutliolic,  Aiiglo-CntlioHe, 
Kpiecnpnl,  OrllioiSos:,  or  l'iM*bvtt-rittij ,  sll  iu  their  d«^vo  «cciu  iiifinoDccd  by*' 
80iDe  liidttm  Bpull  to  nliotuiii  tniai  uro^ntif^;  lo  UigiiiscItos  or  mtnbatiiMt  tn< 
oacb  oLhur  tho  epithet  of  CatboUe,  without  ^lulifieatiuD,  ax  it  ui  applied  to 
the  Cbtircb  in  tbo  Croed.  "Xeel  vxiHtinj;  phunomena  by  thifi  tlic-ory,  a&d  tho 
rosulla  nrc  i>liuii  acid  dtntigbirnrviard.  Oae  of  itct  logical  rcnultn  woiild  be 
that  the  fulmiiiiiilmtioii  of  the  <Thriitliiui  fWnuncnl*  niijiht  be  (rp<]ueiit«d  irilh 
profit  uatsido  the  pal«  of  the  Boman  eoaimiiiiioD.  Is  ttaia  contirm**!  by 
ux|>eiivuco  ?  fily  loid,  niy  own  «xpdmii>.-«,  wbivb  ie  «oiiUut-d  k>  (hw  aiatild 
coiuiiitutiua  iu  vrbicb  you  formttrly  bort'  offiic ,  thiit  of  the  Church  uf  EutJ^lanil, 
ttayti  impliiiLivitlly  lb»t  it  !>■ ;  and  Ihcici  ih  ao  ranon  or  ordtininri.-  tlmt  T  luow 
of  forbidding;  aic  to  maintain  tt.  You  havt>  pr^ctdnl  uic  yourself  tn  vxpiiti-' 
ating  on  tli«  workioins  of  tb«  Holy  Spirit  in  tbc  Cliorrhof  Ku^aod  with  yuiir 
HceUHtomed  eloijuvMo,  and  have  not  Li'mtatcd  to  allriUuU-  to  Un  uiitmbun) 
macy  gracv8  lo  virtue  of  tli«  HncniuucDt  nf  Haptiiiai,  which  you  allovr  they 
odminiBtcr  oti  tbo  vbnlo  validly  -  but  tbvni  ynu  Hlop.  1  feci  morally 
constrained  to  go  further  still.  If  I  bud  lo  die  far  it,  1  cuuM  not  possibly 
mbscribit  to  tb«  idou  th&t  tbo  HarraruontB  to  nhifb  I  aa  admitted  vnek  afWi- 
wcck  iu  the  Komiuo  couuDuaion — CViiWsion  aud  tU«  Holy  iuiubarist,  fvr 
inirtuiioc — coufi-r  uuy  i^iaccii,  auy  [iriviltgcg,  ct>»«nti»lly  dilTurimt  &oiu  what 
I  DBud  to  dcrivu  Iroio  the  samv  SucramuolK,  fiLnjauDled  with  the  Hanio 
disporitions,  in  tho  Church  of  England.  On  tbo  contrarj-.  1  po  bo  far  as  t« 
nay,  that  cnntpariaif  one  with  another  vtricUy,  some  of  lli«  most  citifying 
coBiranniona  tiiat  1  can  raoieniher  in  ah  my  lifia  ware  maJa  in  the  Cliurch 
of  £ugi>ud,  and  aduioistared  to  ma  by  atimu  that  hare  uuce  suliiuiitad  to 
be  le-onluiucd  m  tiu  Church  of  Itome — u  ccrtoiouy  tbcKfotv  wtiiL,  except 
ai  qualifj'ing  them  to  osdortoko  daty  there,  I  muBt  consider  Etipcrituout). 
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AMorodly,  Viiax  a»  the  regiiiters  of  my  own  a{tiritniLl  Ufu  tury  me,  t  hftvd 
Dot  Ihmid  fihio  Lo  di>icov«r  atiy  gixoiUtr  pr«««rvntiv«H  froni  Biti,  any  gnnSxt 
ioeentiTes  to  bolinoafl,  id  any  that  I  Li^vc  received  iiiac« ;  Uiougb.  in  fia>'iaR 
tbi<i,  I  nm  fur  fn)m  Uitotidiuf;  any  ilrroj^ntioD  to  tlic  latter.  I  frtqiictit.  them 
mgnlarly ;  I  have  no  fiiuit  to  finil  nith  their  ailmiQi)itr»tton  or  their  ndmuiis- 
trkt«n  is  gciwral.  All  that  I  wu  «v«r  tnoght  to  expect  ttota  th«m  tb«y 
do  for  uit>,  duu  ullowiincc  boitig  mwlo  Tor  my  uwu  Hhoricumings.  Only  ] 
cannot  pOKtiibly  sub^cribii  to  tho  notlou  uf  luy  hHviug  l)««u  a  8tmi<^er  tu 
their  beneficial  effectti  lilt  I  joined  tho  Roman  communion,  and  I  deny  that 
it  wan  my  faith  alone  that  mode  them  vhat  thay  weru  to  me  bafor«  then. 
unlvBa  it  i«  tbroagh  my  faith  atono  thai  ibey  are  what  they  axe  to  me  now." 

TbJB  passage  raisca  qtMaUona  of  aupromo  intoraBt.  Mr.  Ffuulkus 
moTTtila  tliat  uo  porliuu  of  tbe  Chrinliuii  wurltl.  uo  duGnite  Cbruttau 
body,  lius  ventured  to  pi-oc]atni  itadf  opculy  to  bo  tho  CatkoUo 
Church,  iu  the  xoutse  usdiguod  to  this  cxpre^ou  in  tho  Cr«e<L  He 
ovideotly  tbiiikM  that  Ibcro  ought  to  be  a  Church  which  ehooU 
profess  to  bo  tho  body  di-sifrnatod  in  tho  Creed.  IIo  holds  the  theory 
involved  iu  the  words  of  tbv  Creed  to  be  a  true  theory,  and  he  cou- 
ceivcs  that  the  fact  to  correspond  with  it  must  be  a  specific.  dtBtiuot, 
defiaito  cirgunizAtton,  under  one  goreniiuenl  aud  one  legisUtioD,  and 
thus  a  single  society  in  the  strtotest  witise  of  tbe  term.  That  is  bia 
interpretation  of  tho  words  of  tbe  Creed.  Ho  believes  the  dis* 
union  of  tho  Kpiscopal  ChiirehcB  lo  bp  thn  raiuiR  which  prcronts 
the  Creed  fmm  being  rralixed  in  fnct.  He  seeks  their  reunion,  and 
then,  evidently,  he  thinks  that  tbe  one  Catholic  Church  will  be  found 
and  restored.  Now,  wc  ithuuld  like  to  put  a  plain  question  to  31r. 
Fibulkes.  Docd  he  i-eally  imagine  that  if  all  the  Kpiscopal  Cburchee 
were  couabincd  into  one  nociety,  under  one  rule  aud  one  head, 
the  Church,  vast  though  it  would  be,  would  now,  in  tho  niuctccnth 
century,  daro  to  eolt  itself  the  One  Catholic  Chiireh,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  menniiig  of  the  I^ditI  and  II  ih  Apaitlen  ?  Does  he 
suppose  that  it  would  one  whit  more  than  its  several  portions  do  now 
assert  that  it  was  the  Church,  so  iw  to  exclude  from  tbe  Church  all 
bodies  of  Cbrist)«Ti3  not  construeted  upon  tho  Episcopal  model  f 
"Would  it  he  possible  for  euoh  u  society,  however  imposiuf^,  bowevec 
founded  on  ancient  tradition,  to  say  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Free  Kirk  of  Scolltnid,  the  Wosleyans,  the  Independents,  und  all 
other  noU'EpUcopal  sncitilies, — You  do  not  belung  lo  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  you  have  no  Church  Y  Cnn  it  he  cnnceiveil  that  such  lan^ua^ 
could  be  publicly  held,  not  by  individual  writers  and  preachers, 
but  eolemnly  by  the  authovities  oi  a  great  (.'hrietian  society  f  Is 
■it  not  obvioufl  at  once  that  it  would  compromtsQ  Chribtiunity  itself, 
would  give  the  ChriBtian  religion,  a  new  aspect,  would  assert  that 
a  particular  form  was  an  essuntial  and  indispous&bie  elemant  in 
a  religion  whose  very  essence,  even  upou  the  admiKsion  of  every 
OathoUcj  i»  a  personnl  union  of  every  Christian  with  Christ  by  tLe 
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indwolUng  of  tlio  Holy  Spirit?  Woiild  it  not  bo  certala  that 
nev  oridoDccs  of  Christisnitj  would  liare  to  b«  ccnstract«d  the 
instant  thnt  large  bodies  of  men.  holding  to  the  words  of  Christ  and 
His  ApostLes,  implicitly  receiving  the  Bible^  accepting  Chmt  as 
their  Rcdeotner,  studying  to  be  animated  by  His  Spirit,  rendering 
Him  the  sincere  homage  of  their  faith,  their  obedience,  and  thotr 
lovo,  are  proelaimt^d  nutrnst?,  Btrangera  beyond  the  pole  of  tho 
Christinn  communion,  bmmd  together  by  no  lawful  nssocinlion  that 
can  bp  recognised  by  their  Mauler,  outsiders  to  that  one  spltiluol 
flocioty  to  which  the  word  of  Scripture  dwcribes  all  Christiana  a« 
belonging?  Let  Mr.  Ffoulkea  be  a&surt?d  that  thi»  is  an  issuo  too 
sharp  to  bo  ever  raised  in  a  definite  and  anlhoritativo  form  by  any 
Chrititiiin  sooifty  which  the  world  will  evur  see.  It  has  l»on  a  true 
and  right  intilinct  which  has  made  every  Episcopal  society  ahrink 
"in  these  dttj-s" — the  exprcK»iun  is  very  significant — "  from  arro* 
gating  to  ilsc'lf  the  epithet  of  Catholic  without  qualification."  It 
was  not  possible  to  tell  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  tlmt  ihey  were 
not  in  the  Clmrch,  tho  Chiin^h  of  the  t.'rccd,  tlie  (!humh  of  Christ. 
8uch  AD  issue  could  not.  bo  facod.  It  would  compel  the  excluders, 
tho  oasertora  of  on  exeluaivo  claim,  to  defino  the  position  of  the 
excluded — not  in  vague  and  loose  oxpre^ions,  generalities  about 
the  uiieavenant«d  mercies  of  Gud,  and  other  uuthought-ont  words, 
wbii'h  miiy  go  on  very  well  »o  long  as  they  are  not  brought  to  the 
test  of  detinitjon,  but  in  precipe  and  re-sponsthle  language.  It 
would  force  theoi  to  declare  epeoltically  whether  tho  members  of  the 
Cirks  of  Scotland  were  or  were  not  Christian.  If  it  was  irapossiblo 
to  refuxe  them  the  rharact4iF  of  Clirifitinns,  then  the  exclusive  Church- 
men would  have  to  expound  the  diHerenco  between  a  Chrittian 
within  the  Cliurch  and  a  ( 'hristiRn  outside  the  Church  ;  and  if  the 
unchurched  C'hristinn  could  be  saved,  and  obtain  absolution  for  his 
sins,  and  go  to  heaven  without  ever  having  been  a  member  of 
Christ's  Chiu-ch,  the  terrible  question  would  arise.  Of  what  use,  then, 
was  this  non-neceMary,  not  indisjiensflblo  institution  of  the  Church  ? 
The  onus  of  the  argument  would  then  bo  tranoferrod  ;  the  excluders 
would  become  dofendanto,  and  the  proof  would  be  upon  the  Church- 
men, to  show  why  Christians  need  bo  in  the  Church  at  all.  These 
aro  questions  which  no  Chnatiau  Church  in  these  modem  timeti  has 
chfMcn  to  encounter,  and,  we  tctl  31r.  Ffoulkos  no  Cbristiun  Church 
over  will. 

But  is  it,  then,  that  no  meaning  con  be  iissigned  to  tho  oxpreasion 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed — the  Csthc^c  Church — or  even  to  that  of  the 
liicene — the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  f  Very  far  from  it. 
A  most  complete  and  accurate  sense  can  bo  given  to  theeo  important 
words.     Protestants  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  tlie  matter.     All  true 
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Christians  throu^ont    the  world    compose   the    Catiiolic    Cliim;)i 
Thuy  luukb  uuc  Chtirch.  uot  ia  the  least  Ixicaase  Hxey  use  tlic  umr 
ixutitutions  t^>  oarr}'  oat  their  neocesaiy  relation  to   each   other  b 
snuinl  or;a7inimtion,  but  bc<caasi>  liiey  have  all  otLe  common  Ilatd, 
with  whom  thrr  iiro  united,  and  through  whom  they  arc  rcliitod  to 
each  other  a«  feUow-momhora  of  His  Body.      The    riMriniiii  ot  the 
idea  of  Chuifh  coosiMe  in  thta — tlmt  Christ  livos  and  has  a  Uiiii' 
personal  union  with  cvoiy  true  Cliri&tiim  thnnit^h  the  Holy  Spiril. 
and  that  thia  personal  oonnectioQ  with  Christ  beetows  upon  Iiim  fod- 
inpsand  rehiliona  towards  hia  fellow-Chrisliuo«.   It  is  a  jfoneric  t«nii 
— it  includes  all  ChriBtiutis.   The  coudiliou  thai  the  ufficf^r^  umpluroi 
by  Christians  shall  bo  ejilsao|KiUy-Drditined  men,   ui  an   oppenda^ 
of  human  invention,  totally  df»titut«  of  competent  authority,  nua- 
existent  in  Kcripture,  or  in  atiy  olht.T  authuritutivo  derlamtioii  of  th^ 
Dirine  Will.     No  wond^^r,  then,  that  Ejilscopal  (sa«ietira  pauae  beforn 
they   declare  iipiecopid  orders   aoccsmry  to  the  CUristiiLn  OhtiTdi. 
Th«  charter  which  oonfcrrcd  this  cxcloBivc  legitimacy  ie  ucver  forth- 
coming.     Od  tho  other  hand,  wo  do  not  say  that  the  Culholie  Chmt-i, 
as  conceivod  "  in  ihem  timw,"  U  idLmticttlly  tho  sanu)  as  it  was 
ooired  by  the  Chrisliani  of  the  Nicene  period.     Ttio  extomnl 
stance,  that  the  Ilonuin  Empirt-  cidbraced  tho  whole  ctvilisod  vorll 
under  onu  g^oTimmviit,  mudv  the  gathering'  of  the  Christians  tnto 
OQO  single  society  easy  and  nutural.     It  wen  ditlicult  at  that  time 
to  conceive  of  Christians  as  not  helongiu^  to  this  one  souiety, — •■ 
rlifBcult  as  to  suppose  any  eivilmnl  man  an  uot  tho  Bubjeut  of  imperial 
Itomo.      In  our  day  tho  poUlicuI  Hlute  of  tho  world   is  radioallr 
different ;  and  tbiti,  beyond  duubt,  is  the  most  iafiusntial  oaose  whieli 
has  difltributt^d  Chriatiaua  into  inauy  separate  eoctctics.     One  ITnt- 
rersal  Church,  exccpi  as  an  ideal,  tw  tho  common  brotherhood  de- 
rivcd  from  a  common  relation  to  Christ,  is  a  dream,  a  phantom, 
tvhich  can  nrror  )jo  oonvoHod  into  a  snUttanoa       It    ia  waste  of 
ihotight  niid  fouling  to  pursao  such  an  illation — >n»t  the  fpraad  and 
cbanirtcristic  nrality  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  lovu  and   eom- 
uunion  of  all  Christium  with  one  anot)ter,  but  the  hotXTo^noous, 
eeoohu*.  and  muluriul  concupLion  of  an  outv'nrd  and  uumonil  farm. 
Wo  say  unmoral,  hucuuM;  wu  haro  never  heard  or  i-ead  uf  eron  a 
pretended  reoKOu,  druwii  Irom  a  moral  oousideration,  and  not  from 
arbitrary  sppoiotmcnt,  why  the  ministration  of  IJr.  Chalmors  was 
not  at)  complete  as  that  of  any  pope  or  bii^hnp  that  ever  lived. 

In  hold  eontrast  \rith  tho  allegation  of  a  divino  command  uncon- 
nected with  any  vixible  moral  reason  for  ita  enactment  standa  forth 
the  ffraiid  priiicipb;  adoptM  by  Mr.  Ffoulkea  in  judgijig  of  the  tbIuc 
.  of  rtdigious  ordinance.    We  have  already  remarked  that  his  standard 
'<flf  jadgmcnt,  his  method  of  oacertoinio^  religieut  voluo,  coaatatnieA 
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«  great  dUtinction  iox  this  Letter  to  Arcliliiakop  Uannin^.  HU  rulo 
for  religious  worth  is  the  pfl'ocl  pruducvd  ou  the  soul,  lie  measures 
tHe  efficacy  of  an  ordinance  bv  tto  piotv  it  cngcndci-s,  by  the  dcTOtion 
it  «nkii}dle3  and  rnstain^,  by  the  spiritual •niindednets  it  implants 
and  streugtbena ;  in  a  word,  by  iho  fruits  of  tbeSpirit.  'Vreknow  the 
stress  laid  by  all  CutliolioH  of  every  Itind  on  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Coramimion.  We  know,  too,  how  indispensable  for  its  virtue 
the  minintnition  of  an  episcopaUy-ordaineii  prieat  is  held  lobe.  The 
world  for  ageo  bos  beon  csbortod  tu  appreciate  the  validity  of  orders ; 
that  is,  the  eorrcf^tucoa  of  the  appoiutiucnt  to  his  office  i-eceived  by 
the  prioct.  A  mystical,  but  niott  cortain  efficacy  baa  been,  and  is, 
iittribulM  to  tho  uguaey  of  eucb  n  priost.  The  sacratneiit  adminis- 
t«t«d  by  such  aa  agent  is  proclaimed  to  possess  an  excellence 
whicb  is  not  prosoot  at  coaununions  celebrated  by  non-episcopel 
ministors.  To  put  a  Frosbytenaii  or  WetJeynn  sacnioinnt  on  a  level 
with  tbo  Cutbolic,  for  every  genuine  Hij^h  Churchman,  is  soiofi- 
tluog  liltk  cbort  of  profanation.  Tct  bow  does  Mr.  Kfoulkee  pro- 
«om1  in  tosting  the  value  of  the  adminiatratiou  uf  the  lloly  Com- 
munion >'  "If  he  bod  to  die  for  it,"  he  could  nut  admit  that 
"the  BScrantcotA  of  the  Cburcb  of  Home  possess  any  superiority 
over  those  of  the  (Jburcb  of  luigliuid."  And  bcnv  does  be  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  ?  wbiU.  does  he  look  to  io  making  the  com- 
puison?  The  "edification"  received,  the  effect  on  bis  spiritual 
life^sin  gonrded  Offainst.  holiness  promoted.  And  if  a  Itonian 
Catholic,  standing  on  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  a  rito  as  admJnis- 
t«rod  in  bis  Church,  and  yet  unwilling  to  deny  that  religious  benefit 
may  have  been  received  Jrom  an  Anglican  admintstrution,  should 
reply  IbuL  "  it  was  bis  faith  alone,  and  no  element  bvlougiug  tn  the 
.AjigUucui  Church,  which  earned  the  blessing,"  Mr.  Ffoulkes  rejoins 
irith  as  much  initb  as  logical  accuracy,  tbat  then  it  must  have 
boon  tb«  same  faith,  alone,  which  t-nabled  him.  to  obtain  good  &om 
tho  Komaa  sacrament.  Juctemal  ceremonies,  outwnrd  and  oocIceiaH- 
ticsl  qunliticatioDs,  iho  prieatly  character  of  the  celebrant,  hero  go  for 
nothing:  it  is  the  state  of  the  wul,  the  faith  of  tho  rocipicut.  the 
quality  of  his  reUgioun  ufTectious,  the  devoutncea  uf  bia  spirit,  which 
are  the  all  in  alL  Fur  him  tho  priost  Is  notbiDg — he  is  but  iho 
administrator  of  the  rito :  it  a  with  Cliri«t,  and  Cbriat  alooc,  tbat 
tbe  Boul  of  the  partaker  has  to  do,  and  from  whom  alone  every  grace 
and  privilege  connected  with  the  office  6ows.  A  greater,  a  more 
fundamental,  a  truer  ond  more  CbriMian  principle  ainnot  be  uttered. 
It  is  decisive  of  many  Uiings ;  decisive,  above  all,  of  tbe  nature  of  the 
Gbristinu  religioa,  of  tbe  supremacy  of  the  end  it  ainia  at — the 
nnctifioatiQD  of  tbe  human  muI — and  of  tbo  subordinate  quality 
of  (Jui  means  employed,  provided  only  tbat  tbe  ead  is  attained. 
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II  mny  T)c  said  that  SCr.  FfouUtPs  kot-iw  bimiwlf  within  the  limila 
of  XpUcopal  orders,   mtd    that   lu   fur  qh   bis  disciusion    extends, 
he  epcalcA   nnlr  of  two  {Mrtions  of  the  Catholic  Church.      Thia 
is  so :    but    hitt  words  command    n  far  wider   mngc.      He  cannot 
tnkc  up  the  pontion  thnt  his  fnith   alone  enabled  the  eacrament, 
whether  Romiin  or  Anglicnn,  to  be  effieacinu«  for  him,  without  ttt  the 
i<ame  time  granting  thnt  the  fnith  of  others  is  equality  t-flwrtivo  in 
non-Episcopal  (Churches.     The  orders  of  the  Oatholie  priest  n»t  on  a 
distinct  command,  if  over  given,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  recipient:  they  have  no  rofcrenee  to  his  faith,  oren 
if  they  were  ever  demon&tmted  tu  he  u  necessary  piirt  of  cudcfdasticftl 
orf^anixation.     If  futth  alone  applies  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  in 
Kpisropul  sooirtirs,  how  can  it  he  Miid  to  be  ineffectual  amongst 
Wcslcyunr)  and  Pre»by(eriana  ?     The  faith  remains  the  same :  the 
ceremony  of  orders,  a  mere  ceremony  on  the  ground  tJikon  op  by 
Mr.  I'Totdkcs.  cJinnot  charge  it«  nature.     Fnith,  faith  in  Chri&t,  the 
now'ptonco  of  Christ  in  hJ3  heart  by  tho  believer,  cfiectual  in  an 
P.piM?opalina,  and  ineffectimt  in  a  Pre-ibyterian  Church,  is  a  vonfo- 
Hion  of  ideas  not  teniihle  for  an  innUint.     It  not  only  h  excluded 
by  Mr.  Ffoulkes'  word  "alone,"  but,  which  i»  far  more  important, 
it  18  shipwrecked  on  hie  central  principle  of  jud^in^  the  value  of  on 
[  ordinance  by  its  religious  and  edifying  etfects  on  the  soul.     What 
possible  answer  could  Mr.  Ffoullics  give  to  Dr.  Guthrie  or  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  if  they  nsmired  him  that  they  found  their  non-Rpi»copal 
sacrament  a»  edifying,  aa  full  nf  power  over  the  heart  and  (wnduct, 
as  vivifying  of  devotion,  as  any  imrtaken  of  within  the  Church  of  £nj^ 
land  or  anyother  Chnrch  ?  On  what  biu'iiHcoald  Mr.  FfouUces  oontert 
the  conrliiRJon  thatKpitrfipal  orders  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  quality  und  effecta  of  the  ordiunnco?      The  only  (ground  which 
Mr.  Ffoulbee  could  take  np  would  be,  that  the  Lnrd  did  give  a  distinct 
command  that  the  Holy  Communion  should  bo  administered  bv  an 
KpiiiCo]ia1ian  priest :  but  if  asked  to  show  this  commimd,  from  what 
auihoritative  record  would  he  be  able  to  produce  it  P    It  i«  vory 
obviouH  that  he  hns  abandoned  the  ]x)isiliou  of  the  full  virtue  of  the 
'eficrument  being  confined  to  Kpiocofuil  orders ;  though  we  believe^  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  is  quite  uucoaaoiouit  of  having  douo  so.     fie 
still    stands    on    tochnicnlly   Catholic   ground,  on   tho    system  of 
"  tho  Church,"  but  hin  principle  in  Protestont,  or  nilher.  Spiritual, 
and  he  is  really  building  on  the  true  Catholic  Church,  tbo  TTni- 
versa!  Church  of  all  Christians  of  all  denominatinns,  lioman  aud 
Presbyterian,  AiiglJcan  and  Independent,  alike.    Mr,  Ffoulkca'  heart, 
hia  deTOtional  npproiiriiition  of  the  Christian  religion,  here  triumph 
over  Ilia  understanding.     Hie  spirit  is  brwider  than  his  intellect  i 
tho  instinots  of  his  wul  burat  the  burricn  of  his  mental  oonoeptioiw. 
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ever  be  the  temleticy  of  truly  gooi!  men  :  his  Letter  ig  but 
hiHtration  more  thst  the  greatest  of  all  Christian  forces  id 
chiirlty.  And  observe  hovr  grandly  thin  comes  out  in  the  dectaratton 
that  "  the  only  teat  uf  thu  offii'aciousna^s  of  the  sacraments  appro* 
cinble  by  common  sonGC  Uos  in  their  influonco  on  th«  conduct."  "  Hoir 
is  it  to  bo  proved  that  it  is  not  to  their  faith  and  integrity  of  purpose 
solely  that  members  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  arc  indebted  for 
all  the  progress  thoy  make  1* "  For  XTr.  Ffoulkes,  '*  it  is  this  action 
of  the  sacraments,  iti  unabling  Chri»itiaiis  in  kt-Op  the  rule  of  life 
prescribed  in  the  Gospcli*,  yet  more  than  the  superiority  of  this 
rule,  which  coustitatca  iho  va»t  diffortoico  bettreen  the  moral 
tone  of  society  in  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  worlds."  What 
principlo  can  be  nioro  purely  Catholic,  more  eomprehcnwTc  of  crcry 
Christian  who  humbly  hopes  to  bo  smtwI  by  Christ  ?  Uhi  Spii-itm 
Dei,  Hi  nrfcm'ii.  So  was  it  snid  of  old  time,  and  so  rovs  Mr.  Ffoiilkos 
now. 

And  now  what  mu^t  be  ttaid  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Ffoulkcs 
occupies  at  the  present  moniciit  with  these  feelings  and  principles? 
That  it  is  eminently  pi-culiur  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  He  is  a 
Uomao  Catholic.  He  left  the  Anglican  communion  to  become  ii 
Itoman  Catholic:  what  motives  determined  him  to  take  this  «tep? 
lie  did  not  conroivo  that  he  was  changing  a  fuUibtc  for  an  iuf:illib1(\ 
Charrh.  On  this  important  point,  the  doctrine  which  impelled  Dr. 
Newman  is  absent  in  Mr.  Ffoulkcs,  ond  the  justittcation  of  tho 
chnngn  muEt  be  placed  upon  diSi^rcnt  grountU.  UHiat  then  did  he 
gain  by  leimng  the  Church  in  which  he  was  an  ordained  minister? 
Not  validity  for  doubtful  ordcra.  "  Anglican  orders,"  ho  tells  as,  "  if 
they  he.vo  not  been  recognised  iu  ])i-nctice,  have  never  been  declared 
invalid,  still  less  the  grounds  of  their  in%-aHdi!y  set  forth."  It  was 
soniL'thing  else  (hen  that  he  sought.  He  did  not  feel  sure  at  that  time 
that  he  was  within  "  the  One  Cliarch  which  only  all  Scripture  toW 
him  there  should  be."  "  All  history  told  him  that  u  Primacy  from 
time  imiiicmoriul  in  that  One  Church  belonged  to  the  See  of  Rome." 
Here  then  was  a  oloar  gain.  As  he  was  thcQ  minded  ho  fcH  that  ho 
had  placed  himself  under  the  one  indispcQifiable  and  appointed  llMid  of 
the  Church.  Tt  might  bo  that  tho  Church  of  Kngland  was  no  part  of 
the  One  Chnrch,  brcause  it  was  unconnected  with  its  one  Head,  but 
there  coxdd  bo  nn  doubt  that  the  Roman  communion  was  a  true  niul  a 
necessary  part  of  that  One  Church.  All  history  informed  him  iiirthcr, 
"  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  Sec  of  Canterbury  to  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Church  of  Kngland  had  been  one  Avith  Rome,  and  had  voted 
freely  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  upheld  by  Rome,  including  tho 
supninacy  of  the  Pop«!s,  for  centuries."  ITcnce  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Church  of  Kngland  had  done  wrong  in  separating  from  the  body 
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of  which  she  had  been  so  long  a  (bremoet  member.  "  Tliere  iraa  no 
excuse  for  our  continued  illation."  Ko  hoped  for  the  reunion  of 
ChriatcDdom  into  the  One  Cburch — and  outside  the  Uoman  Church 
th&t  One  Cburch  could  not  be.  lie  believed  that  iuoorpor&tion  with 
iho  Romau  Church  iras  the  sole  method  by  which  tbi>  practirul 
vxUtenoe  of  the  One  Church  could  be  ejected.  Thua  he  booiine  ti 
_£oioan  Catholic.  But  whut  sort  of  a  Roinim  Catholic  is  he  now? 
^h«t  is  his  thcorj-  of  tho  Church  of  wiiich  ho  is  a  member  ?  Is  it 
-that  thiA  Boman  Church  is  the  only  Une  Church  f  Kothing  of  the 
kind.  It  pouosscfi  the  dcdgn&ted  Chief;  it  haa  the  Primacy,  the 
J'reeidcntial  office,  the  Ucadehip,  of  thia  Universal  IJody :  but,  as 
fur  as  we  can  discern  trtaa  Jitr.  yfoalkes'  current  of  ritttoning, 
uothiiif^  moTx>.  It  ia  not  infuUiblo ;  uud  vhy  P  Because  the  gift 
of  infallibility  has  not  b«-u  givvu  tu  auy  maa  or  body  of  wen  ?  Not 
M :  tho  One  Church  ia  infalliblu,  but  it  must  be  the  whoLo  Church) 
and  not  merely  \\  purlieu  of  it.  I>ct  the  wholo  Church  of  Christ 
bo  gathered  together ;  let  all  ite  members — Episcopalian  members, 
vo  prcJAUnc — be  united  into  one  »ingLc  society;  let  such  a  body  send 
its  rcpre^ontotivcB  to  a  iiommon  congress,  to  a  general  council,  and  then 
it  will  speak  tvith  the  Toice  of  God — it  will  declare  doctrine  under 
the  inuuediatc  inspiration  of  the  Uoiy  Spirit  But  this  diriue 
voice  is  not  found  in  a  more  fragment  of  tho  One  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  liomuii  Church  is  but  a  parti  and  not  thu  whulu.  Tho 
Xridcutinc  Fathers  could  not  dofiao  tho  truth  with  certainty,  heciutaB 
tho  representatives  of  a  portion  only  of  tho  Cliurch  were  present  at 
Tront.  But,  wonw  still,  tho  cause  and  sin  of  the  grout  schism  lie 
ivith  Roma  It  is  tho  Easterns  who  have  preserved  the  faith  un- 
deliled;  the  Romans  have  doba^  it  with  a  human  and  secular 
interpolation,  and  have  nearly  broken  up  the  Cburch,  and  reudcred 
inlallibleeounniationsof  the  truth  irapoesible.  In  fact,  in  every  other 
respect  save  the  single  point  of  the  Primaoy  or  Perpetual  Preot* 
dency  of  tho  Church,  tho  inference  ft-om  Mr.  I'foulkes'  urgtuncnt 
FKvms  to  be  that  tho  EtiHtem  Cburch  is  eeclcaiaslioally  superior ;  it 
has  the  true  and  not  an  iuter]>o1ated  fuitli,  and  it  was  Roman  which 
broke  away  from  tho  truth,  and  not  (jre«k  Chntitcndom.  Judged 
by  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Church,  the  object  for  which  the  truth 
was  reveoJod  to  man,  the  purpose  for  which  Cbn'stianity  itscU'  was 
founded,  tho  Homan  has  no  od^'antago  whutever  ovt>r  even  that 
Anglican  Church  for  wbich  "  Ucnrj*  VUI.,  Kdward  VX.,  and 
ELixttbetb  prescribed  a  Creed."  Men  ore  not  better  and  holier  in  the 
Roman  Church  than  they  are  in  other  Churches.  Thoy  do  not 
acc]aire  more  eHicacinuB  sacnuneuts,  better  helps  against  sin,  stronger 
incentives  to  holiiicfi5,  by  joining  her  cummunion.  ITay,  they  arc 
oi'ten  spiritually  the  worse  for  this  act  i  that  Archbudioxi  Uauniug  ha« 
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fallen  off  since  ho  hns  boen  a  Roman  CathoUo  is  luDt«d  by  Air. 
FfoiUkes  ID  very  unmistakalilc  torniB. 

Whetlier  such  8eutimeiitfi  arc  cooipatiblo  with  lojTilty  to  tho  Tlonun 
Cburvhr  of  which  Mr.  Ffaulke«  t«  now  a  uieniber,  \%  a  question  which 
the  Komau  Culliolio  autborities  are  dow  colled  upon  to  detennine. 
Mr.  FfooUus  has  itfatfxl  his  poiuts  irith  tiingulir  clcsrncse  luid 
dcfiuitcnt-sB.  He  ofTurs  uluWalti  proofs  in  support  of  tb«ir  correct- 
ncas.  Hi^  locgunge  is  bo  frc^h  and  hoartr,  it  is  m  fall  of  eiaglo- 
tDiiidndDesB  and  tiinc^erity,  it  hiis  so  pi-ofoundly  interested  the  EugUsh 
pablic,  that  it  i^  impoEwible  not  to  regard  this  Letter  as  a  direct  issue 
raided  at  the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  It  ut  fur 
the  lUinuin  Catholic  Church  to  nuike  good  iba  dcfciio;. 

liui  let  us  Buppn^e  that  the  great  object  of  Mr.  Ffoulkos'  paesioDaie 
dcdrchasboenaccoiuplt^ihcd.aud  thfttby  th«  reunion  of  all  Kpiacopal 
Churchce,  tho  One  Catbtdie  Church  hiw  been  recovered.  In  these 
modern  dayg,  it  will  «tand  in  tthorp  and  direct  antagonism  with  &  vast 
Don- Episcopalian  body,  with  Cburcho«  comprising  gixwt  numbers  of 
all  th«  CUriHtiaus  of  the  world,  with  orguQiKcd  societies  which  aaEiert 
their  absuluti-ly  complete  legiltmucy  on  o  perfect  level  with  this 
Catholio  Church.  A  vcr>-  iwlvinn  issue  will  iuafontly  bo  raised. 
Thu  Catholic  Charuh  will  gather  ita  Councils,  and  will  proclaim  that 
their  dofinitiona  of  religions  doctrine  are  infaUibly  true.  They  will 
claim  to  poseess  tho  eole  lawful  mini»teni,  to  be  ainoo  endowed  with 
Talid  onlcrs,  nnd  alone  to  have  in  their  siicramenta  a  virtue  which  is 
accessible  to  no  non-Episcopalian  ordinances.  Every  one  of  these 
pointji  will  be  firmly  denied  by  (he  iion-Epi8Copidian.<4,  How  Rhall 
this  most  momentous  question  be  determined  P  upon  what  principle  P 
To  Mr.  Ffoulkca  at  lefLst,  if  he  is  cousiatent,  that  principle  cannot  be 
doubtful.  He  must  apply  his  own  rule,  the  rule  by  which  he  judged 
the  Iloman  in  compari»on  with  the  Anglican  communion.  He  must 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  fruits  oi  the  Sjiirit.  Kov  we  put  it 
to  Mr.  Ffoulkes  pointedly — is  he  prepared  to  affirm  that  tho  Frco 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  for  instaDce,  is  not  aa  devout,  as  religicms,  as  spi- 
ritual and  holy,  aa  the  Roman  Church,  or  tho  Church  of  England,  or 
the  Eastern  Church  'i  ^6  do  not  epcak  of  the  individual  members  of 
tlio  Free  Kirk,  but  of  that  Church  itself — of  a  body  of  associated  and 
organized  Christians.  Judging  by  the  rule  of  tho  elTcctii  un  lifo  and 
conduct,  is  tho  Human  Chureh  or  tho  Church  of  England  a  more 
Christian  body  of  men  and  women  than  tho  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  P 
And  if  ho  will  refer  ua  to  the  period  when  the  Catholic  Chnich  will 
have  been  reunited,  will  \c  awtcrt  that  the  mero  act  of  rvunion 
will  at  once  make  that  Church  holier,  purer,  and  more  full  of  Christian 
life  than  the  other  ?  Ho  must  make  no  smaller  affirmation  than  thii^ 
if  he  Btonds  4Mi  his  own  principle,  and  chooaes  to  place  the  nan- 
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E|UBcopBlians  io  a  permanent  ocmdition  of  inferiority  in  respect  of 
Uicir  full  pnftscKsioD  of  legitioiac}'.  Will  Mr.  Ffoulkea  make  an^ 
gucli  cleclnration  J'  Will  he  admit  thut  the  Free  Kirk  uf  Scotland  will, 
according  to  this  Htandanl,  bo  as  certainly  posacsscd  of  iiifuUibility  aa 
any  eoiimenicsl  council  of  tho  reunited  Cburch  ?  It  Is  obvioua  Uiat 
lio  vill  not,  and  that  )io  ntill  holds  that  the  Catholic  Charoh,  if 
united,  is  tlie  only  Cliurcb. 

Tho  cjueMtion  then  must  bo  tried  upon  a  now  basis.  If  the  chamcter 
of  the  piety,  if  the  state  of  the  rcligioiia  affections  and  the  conduct,  ts 
not  tlio  standard  whereby  to  determine  the  Aill  legitimacy  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church,  it  must  manifestly  rest  on  enactment,  on  a  declaration 
of  the  Divine  will,  on  ordinancM  prtMribed  by  tho  Supremo  Authority, 
by  Christ  him.solf,  and  deckrcd  by  Him  to  be  the  indispenBiiblc  con- 
stituents of  the  trae  Church.  The  issue  thus  becomes  identical  with 
tltat  mined  formerly  in  the  riyil  world  by  the  claim  of  divine  right 
asserted  iu  behalf  of  monarchy.  There  \a  not  a  particle  of  difierencc 
in  the  question  to  bo  decided.  It  is  legitimacy  esclunvely  claimed 
for  one  particular  form  of  government  against  ull  others,  and  the 
nature  of  the  proof,  not  itti  details,  must  be  identical  in  botli  ca8>e8. 
A  pottitivo  charter  from  tho  competent  authority  miut  bo  produced. 
The  French  Empire  uud  the  Kmporor  ^upoU>on  do  not  stand  on 
divine  right.  On  the  ground  of  divine  right.  Queen  Victoria  is 
an  unlawful  and  illegitimate  oocupior  of  the  throne  of  England. 
Arc  the  governments  of  Kuglnnd  uud  France  lawful  or  unlawful 
govenimcnta  ?  and  if  unlawful,  if  their  title  rests  on  de  facto  occupa- 
tion olonv,  aro  tho  nations  of  England  and  Franco  doprircd  of  actual 
benefits,  of  ndvnntngPK  bearing  directly  on  their  welfare,  which  the 
rulers  commended  to  their  throne  by  divine  right  would  have  ooa- 
ferred  upon  them  f  Society  has  settled  this  question  thoroughly. 
The  governments  of  P'rance  and  England  are.  held  by  all  manlind 
to  be  complete  and  kgilimate  governments.  Not  one  benefit  is  thought 
to  have  been  forfeited  by  the  loes  of  divine  right.  That  right  id 
universally  declared  tc  be  not  proved,  and  the  world  has  poMcd  on. 
If  some  few  indi^Hduals  still  imagine  that  there  is  a  divine  right  in 
civil  govemmont,  and  reconcile  tbeir  obedience  to  actual  powers  by 
the  help  of  some  subtle  distinrtion,  they  are  treated  as  dreamers  and 
id^hgur.»,  more  nourishcm  of  jilusinna  of  the  fancy. 

In  respect  of  the  theory  of  One  Catholic  Chiurch,  as  a  pooitiTe  and 
definite  society,  the  issue,  we  repout,  is  the  same ;  but  unanimity  of 
judgmont  about  it,  wo  admit,  has  not  yet  been  attained.  Dintl© 
right  is  Btill  largely  held  on  Church  ground.  Tho  non-episcopal 
Christians  are  pronounced  not  tu  form  a  part  of  the  One  Calb<dio 
Church.  They  are  illegilimste,  a  society  without  orders,  without  the 
Bocramcnte,  without  the  power  of  declaring  tho  truth.    Wo  are  de 


fatto  Churches,  iLoy  reply ;  Uku  the  govcramenta  of  Engliind  and 
France.  That  allt^gntioii  wUl  ttot  serve  you  here,  ia  the  Cuthgljc 
rejoinder;  "you  are  not  in  the  Apostolic  Church."  It  is  manifest 
that  upon  such  a  pica,  tbo  Apotitnlical  oxcluHivo  Church  hiu)  to  be 
proTed,  hy  whatever  ar^iment,  n-hfithcr  it  rests  on  Kpiritual  grounds 
or  ou  spvi^itic  appointment.  The  usual  proof  adopted  is  to  cit«  tlie 
CLurcli,  us  it  cxinted  in  the  third  and  a  faw  siiheequent  oenfurkv* 
luid  the  language  which  it  held  respecting  itself.  The  Church  was 
then  n  single  body,  we  arc  tolcL  It  had  a  recognised  chief,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  powers.  It  ack  uowledged  one  supreme  government, 
a  general  council,  whoBo  due  it  was  to  bo  uaiversaUy  obeyed.  That 
goTemiQont  could  and  did  lay  dowu  the  trutii  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty. It  stood  over  a^iusl  the  secular  wurld  a-s  u  Biugle  society. 
It  treated  with  tliatsevulor  powvraitvc(^uul  with  equal.  It  uiaiiitoined 
a  supreniaoy  in  Ihinga  .spiritual  aa  real  and  us  authoritative  aa 
that  which  tlic  Stato  exercised  in  temporal  matters.  It  eays  of 
itaelf  that  it  ia  infallible,  when  it  spt^aks  through  its  proper  orgaa. 
It  ileekrc^s  that  its  miiiistors  are  the  only  lawful  miaistcrs,  and 
it  points  to  an  tmbrokcu  de>«4>nL  of  bishops  from  the  Apo«toUc 
ag-o.  It  proclaims  thit  it  alone  poasesftes  the  aacrament^,  which 
Chriat  undcniahly  instituted  ;  and  it  tells  all  other  Cbriatian  socictios 
that  thoy  are  no  part  of  the  real  Chriatian  Church  at  all.  So  saya  Mr. 
FfoulkiK},  08  wo  \mderstaud  him,  so  Bays  Br.  PuMy  to  the  Church 
Uuiou,  and  so  says  every  High  Cburchmau.  But,  if  uolhioff 
more  can  bo  alleged  in  support  of  thio  exclusive  title  to  legitimacy 
in  hehidf  of  tho  L-jplscopal  Church,  what  Ih  thiit  but  purely  and  dimply 
to  stand  upon  dr./acfo  ground  !*  All  that  is  hero  urgrd,  coidd  be  urged, 
and  was  urged,  In  lichulf  of  the  Kluarta  and  the  Hourbona;  yet  it 
luu  not  prevented  the  universal  sense  of  mankind  from  condenuung 
the  divine  right  of  these  dyaasties  as  an  illusion  and  a  chimera. 
The  language  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  ihuso  limea  respcetingr 
its  own  authority  and  the  wickedness  of  disobedience  to  its  ordinances, 
can  h<&  paralleled  to  the  letter  by  the  prodamatioas  of  monarchs  by 
divine  right, — the  sumo  declarations  that  II,  was  the  will  of  God  that 
subjects  should  obey  thuui,  the  i«iuic  dciiuuciatiDna  of  disloyalty,  th« 
Bumc  assertions  that  it  was  Qod  who  placed  them  in  authority,  the 
BOmo  Ctirtoe  against  schisin«,  insurrections,  and  new  governments, 
AS  rebellion  against  (iod.  There  is  no  difference.  Nay,  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  positions,  thanks  to  Mr.  Ffoulkea,  we  can  say 
is  yet  more  wonderful.  Just  as  the  Bourbon  and  Stuart  dynoatiea 
have  disappeared,  although  each  pofseases  a  living  rrprcscntotive,  so 
the  One  Catholic  Church,  except  aa  the  collective  aggregate  of  all 
Christians,  hoa  come  to  an  end.  Thoro  is  no  One  Catholic  Church, 
oe  a  dcfiiutc  society,  now  existent  on  earth;  no  bodyj  as  Mr.  FfouUcM 
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obBcrrea,  which  dares  arrogate  to  itself  to  be  that  body,  no  exeentiTB 
organ,  no  voice  to  goTem  and  to  declare  the  truth.     Broken  frag- 
ments are  all  that  remain  of  it — fragments  which  obey  different 
rulers,  which    profess    different   doctrines,   which    chant  different 
Creeds,  which  aro  as  distinct  as  Franco  is  from  England.     If  there 
ever  was  One  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sense  put  on  the  expression  by 
High  Churchmen,  it  belongs  to  the  past,  to  the  time  when  Europe 
was  politically  one  under  the   Eomon  Empire,  and  consequently 
furnished  facilities  for  one  single  Christian  society.      This  is  the 
fatal  fact  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  preaches  to  all  Catholic  theories.     It 
vindicates  and  establishes  the  perfect  completeness  and  legitimacy 
of  all  Christian   Churches,  whether  Episcopal  or  not.     It  places 
them  on  the  same  level  of  right  as  that  which  despotisms,  repub- 
lics, and  constitutional  governments,  whether  inherited  by  descoit 
or  set  up  by  revolution,  possess   in  the  civil  world,  where   anti- 
quity and  long  tenure   are   worthless   to   found    esclusive    right. 
It  does  not  follow  that  aU  Church  societies  are  constructed  with 
equal   wisdom,    or    produce    results    of    equal  excellence.       Long 
existence,   the  record  of  a  continuous   chain  of  great  deeds,    the 
memories  of  great  men,  the  training  and  education  conferred   hj 
the    examples    and    the  principles   derived   from    a   long  line  of 
ages, — these,   and  other  merits   such    as   these,  may  confer    great 
superiority  on  one  form  of  Church  rule,  as  compared  with  another ; 
but  tbey  are  utterly  powerless  to  supply  a  foundation  of  exclusive 
legitimacy.     There  is  one  God  for  all  men,  one  Euler,  one  Fountain 
of  all  authority,  religious  and  secular ;  but  there  are  many  societies, 
cccl^iasticol  and  temporal,  which  all  partake  of  the  same  stream 
of  legitimacy,  as  it  flows  from  the  common  Source,     To  build  socie^ 
in  the  religious  world  on  essentially  different  principles  from  those 
which  underlie  its   existence  in   the  civil,  is   to  violate  the  most 
essential  truth  of  all  religion — that  it  exists  alike  in  every  thought 
and  every  act. 

BoNAMT  Price. 
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PART  I.' 


IT  may  sound  like  an  aimchronism  to  t<nll  n:mt!(>l  a  coiitomporaiy ; 
and  yot  lio  noems  so  constantly  present  with  ua,  that  at  timen 
ire  can  hunlly  bc>lipvp  that  he  han  pasAml  atray.  Wo  are  mitroundcd 
by  his  effigiwi;  no  living  face  ia  more  familiar — no  modem  minstrel 
mora  beloved  than  he  who  ha«  now  lain  quietly  in  the  g7«at  Abboy 
for  som«  one  hundred  and  t«n  years. 

A  few  hours  after  dtmth,  the  Mulptor  Roubiliaa  took  a  emt  of  his 
face :  that  dead  face  made  nliTO  again,  and  wrought  into  imperiiiliiible 
marble,  is  indeed  the  verj*  face  of  Itaadel.  There,  towering  above 
hia  tomb,  towering,  too,  above  the  pauing  genomtions  of  men,  ho 
floonui  to  accept  their  homage  bmignly,  tike  a  god,  whiUt  he  htmaelf 
stands  wrapt  from  tbc  "  fickle  and  the  frail,"  and  "  mooldod  in 
-colossal  culm." 

The  frc(.|uviitors  of  Exeter  Hall  are  familiar  with  another  figure  of 
him  clothed  in  a  luug  robe,  with  the  legs  croBSod,  and  holding  a  lyre 
in  hit!  hand.  A  marble  bust  of  the  Bume  date  (1738)  is  at  the 
Foundling  HospituL  The  head  is  ahavon  and  crowned  with  a  sort 
of  turbau  cup  ;  the  faocns  ini-idble  and  higlily  rharactcrldtic,  Oasfs 
of  this  buat  have  been  multiplied  through  the  hind,  and  can  be  CAtdty 
obtained. 

The  original  of  what  i«  pcrhnps  the  biwt  known  of  all  (17fiS)  is  in 
4ho  Queen's  private  apartments  at  Windsor.    The  littlo  china  buat 
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■old  at  all  mu^io  ahopti  U  a  fair  copy ;  mi  eitlicr  side  of  tlie  face  lalU 
iown  D  voluminouit  wig  ctabomtely  wrought.  Tbc  sculptor  semis  to 
irp  frit  li(>  (^iild  nn  moro  dare  In  treat  tliat  H-ig  lijjhtly  thun  notne 
'  oibvT  ppfsotis  whom  we  Hlinll  have  lo  rpfer  to  by-iind-by. 

There  arc  more  tbtin  lifty  known  jiortruttrt  of  ILintlel,  and  the  best 
I  of  them  happc-ns  to  be  ali<o  the  best  knowo.  It  is  by  T.  Hudson, 
BigQcd  "170'j  A,"  lit  Gop^ll,  the  acat  of  his  remarkobk-  friend, 
CJiarkt)  Jeiuieiu.  Ifandol  is  8<-at«d  in  full  itud  gorgeous  costome  of 
the  i^riod,  with  sword,  shot-silk  broeche*,  gorge  dt'  pigwn,  pmbroi- 
dercd  with  gold.  Tho  faw  U  uobic  in  il«  rppOKc  ;  a  touch  of  kindly 
bencTolcuoe  pUya  about  the  finely -shaped  mouth;  cxvry  trace  of 
angry  t-motion  seems  to  havo  ditd  out ;  ytt  thr  Hues  of  uge  that  ore 
Bomewbat  marked  do  not  rob  the  coiuitt-nuucc  of  its  slrcagth.  The 
gr«At  miulcr  woars  the  niellon-  dignity  of  ycnrs  vrithout  weakness  or 
austerity. 

In  ihat  wondcrfid  collpction  of  pictnres  lotoly  oxhibitod  nt  the 
South  K«nj«ingtnn  ^lueeum,  the  often  •recurring  fiice  and  figure  of 
Handel — young.  niiilrJIe-agecl,  and  old — life-size,  full  figure,  bead 
and  shoiddei-«,  »landing  up,  and  sitting  down — tilled  iis  with  the 
Ktiae  of  ODO  who  had  left  ii  deep  and  yH  bcwilderinir  impreasioa 
upon  his  own  ng«.  The  portraits  were  not  only  dilTcrent  in  look. 
but  oven  in  fi'iitures.  As  wo  paiiKnl,  with  a  feeling  tbat  at  length  we 
had  aeon  llundel  all  mimd,  to  the  miniatarc  room,  wo  wore  onco 
more  snrpi-iwd  to  fin<I  the  «ime  faee  Bubjrcted  lo  the  mintitc  photo- 
graphic iroalment  of  Deuncr,  or  the  robust  handling  ofAVolfaml, 
who  makes  the  composer  fat.  i\isy.  and  in  excellent  condiliou.  There 
arc  few  collector-'^  of  print-^  who  have  not  a  Uthogniph,  woodcut,  or 
lino  t'ngni\ing  of  him.  lie  is  exposed  in  evcri"  Bccond-hand  print- 
ahop,  still  hnnga  on  th<?  walls  of  many  old  noo)t-and-comer  toaaes 
in  London,  or  lies  buried  in  iinnnrabered  portibliofi  Throughout 
!Ed  gland. 

With  BHcli  memories  fresh  in  our  mindH.  and  with  the  melodious 
thunders  of  the  great  Feitivid  still  n'ngiug  in  our  ears,  let  us  attempt 
U>  trace  once  more  the  history  of  Elandel's  life,  and  hang  unothcr 
wreath  upon  the  nioQ\)raeut  of  his  imporii^lmLlc  fume. 


I. 

Handel  or  Handel,  (George  Frederic),  wu.^  bum  at  ITallo,  on 
the  8aale,  in  the  duchy  of  JUsgdcburg,  Ivwcr  Sojcuny.  Tho  date 
on  his  tomb  in  Weatmiuster  Abbey  is  a  mistake  (Feb.  34,  1C84) ;  his 
real  birthday  is  l'"eb.  'Si,  1685. 

Germany  was  not  then  the  great  mm^icid  eounti^'  which  it  haa 
ainee  become,  and  wa«  chiefly  engaged  Ju  cultivating  second-bbiid 
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Ilia  flovFen  of  Italinn  miisic,  vhicb  grew  pale  enough  bea«ath  tliose 
alien  akie& 

Tho  Italitin  maeslTo  might  bo  looked  upon  witli  sotno  respect,  bat 
tlicQativo  artist  was  not  yet  t-oiiaidcivil  a  pnniliut  Jnliis  own  wimitiy. 
Ktch  sigbty  ycara  Iat«r  MoKart  uud  llnjdn  were  tPt-jitwi  like  Invqucj'ii. 
"  Muaic,"  remarked  Handel's  father,  about  J7W  3'ear8  ago,  "is  an 
L-lo^puit  urt  and  tint-  nniiisement,  but  «>*  an  occupation  it  hath  little 
difftiity,  havinjf  for  iu  object  nodiing  bctfor  than  laere  cntcrtittn- 
mi^nt  and  pleiiflure." 

No  wonder  the  boy  Handel,  who,  from  his  earlieat  childhood, 
sccme  to  have  bwn  passionately  fond  of  eweet  bounde,  encountered 
opposition  and  dieapjMtatnient  in  Lis  early  musical  endeavoura.  He 
was  to  go  to  no  concerts,  not  t^ren  to  a  public  school,  for  fear  he 
ehould  learu  the  gamut.  Ho  must  bo  taught  I^jitin  at  homo,  and 
become  a  good  doctor,  like  bis  father ;  and  leave  the  dirine  art  to 
ItaLluu  tiddlers  and  mountebunkH.  But  up  in  a  little  garret  the 
child  of  BGvcn  years,  perhapn  with  the  connivance  of  his  nurse  or 
bis  mother,  bad  hidden  a  dimib  spinet — even  at  night  the  faint 
tinkling  could  not  be  h«ard  down  below — and  in  atolen  hoars,  with- 
out ii8si»tunco  of  any  kind,  we  arc  ti>ld  the  boy  taught  himself  to  play. 

By-and-by  yather  Ilimdel  has  u  mind  to  visit  another  son  in  the 
sei-vico  of  the  Bnke  of  Saxe-Weiswifeln.  and  Httlo  George  rnus  after 
the  carriage  mid  begs  ho  hard  to  go,  that  at  hist  be  iti  taken  to  ibc 
ducal  palace.  Hut  he  soon  turns  out  to  bo  on  titfant  (crrib/e  to  Lin 
poor  old  futher.  He  is  caught  playing  the  chapiil  organ,  and  is 
brought  tip  bc-foro  the  duke,  trembling  mor«,  no  doubt,  at  hi«  father 
than  at  the  duke,  who  has  beard  him,  nnd  now  pate  him  on  the 
back  with  *brnvo!"  Tht'n,  turning  to  hid  enraged  and  afflicted 
])areu1,  ho  tolls  him  that  his  sun  is  a  genius,  and  must  not  be  siiubbtid 
any  more.  The  boy's  fear  is  now  exchanged  for  the  wildest  delight, 
and  the  father's  rage  is  quickly  followed  by  aatnuiHliuiout.  Handol 
would  often  tvU  iho  ctoni-  in  after  years;  and  ho  nuvcr  forgot  the 
duke,  the  kindest,  because  the  earliest  of  his  buncfacton. 

From  this  moment  fortune  seemed  to  emilo  upon  him,  and  lu» 
early  career  e^hibiu  a  combination  of  eircumstancGs  wonderfnllj 
t'avonrablo  to  the  orderly  development  of  bia  genius.  Severe  training, 
patronage,  and  entounigemenl,  ardent  friendship,  the  constant  society 
of  the  first  voiniMJM<rfi,  wholcaome  rivalry,  nnd  regular  orchestral 
practice — all  seem  to  be  suddenly  poured  upon  htm  out  of  fortone'a 
gr«at  horn  of  plenty.  An  thu  litvouritc  pupil  of  the  great  HoUe 
organist,  Zochnu,  ho  analyzes  at  the  outlet  very  nearly  the  whole 
oxisting  mnsK  of  Qcmuin  oad  Itnlian  music,  ond  is  set  to  write  n 
cantata  or  motett  onco  a  week.  At  Inst  the  good  Zaohau  has  not  the 
conscience  to  put  him  through  any  more  fugues;   tells  him  with 
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kindly  pride  that  he  ulrcndy  knowM  more  tliaii  his  masl<^r,  and  ad' 
Mm  to  go  to  lierlin  ami  stwlip-  tht;  oprni  srhoul,  uiultr  the  atupli 
of  the  KIrctor  of  Urandonbiirgb,  Atlilio  and  ]}oituncini  ircm  tbun 
tlin  favoiirifp  «>mp«PcrH.  Thi*  tirat  rooeivcd  Iluiidcl  with  opt-n  arms; 
but  the  Accond  scowled  ut  him  from  tho  beginning,  and  dctcrmimng 
to  put  tho  conceited  boy's  {lovrera  to  the  tost,  (.■ontpOM'd  »n  elaborate 
piece,  which  he  rhaUcnged  him.  to  play  at  eight.  Hniidol  played  it 
off  like  any  other  piece,  and  from  that  hour  Dunoucini,  who  had  a 
bud  dtspoeition,  tut  cxcellc-ut  bruiiui,  irvatcd  the  boy  irith  tho  liotrad 
of  a  nTal,  but  nith  the  rcspwt  due  U>  an  equal. 

Dr.  Hundil':!  fuiliug  health  brought  George  Frederick  back  to 
Q&lle^  In  101t7  the  old  man  died,  IcoTiog  bis  fiimGy  ill  proTi'ded 
for,  nnd  young  Iliuidol  was  thus  drivon  into  a  coai'W  of  immediate, 
though  somewhat  dry  industry,  lie  do^tconded  into  tbo  raiiks,  and 
bfrcame  a  kind  of  occasional  second  violin  at  the  Hamburg-h  opera- 
bousc  Ah  bo  playc-d  little,  and  badly,  tbe  band  noctn  began  to  aocer 
at  an  artist  vtho  could  hardly  t-am  his  salt ;  but  one  day  the  harpsi- 
cbordifft  (tbe  principal  peraou  in  tho  orchestra)  being  abaeat,  Haodel, 
tiicn  about  nineteen,  laid  hi(<  Bddie  a«ide,  oat  down  in  tho  mac«tro'6^M 
piave,  and  UnUhod  by  conducting  tho  rehoariint  with  sueh  ability, ^H 
that  the  whole  orobeatra  broke  into  loud  applauRe.  About  thiit  time 
Handel  received  an  offer  of  marriage.  lie  might  be  organist  of 
Ltibeck  if  he  would  take  tUo  daughter  of  the  retiring  organist  along 
with  tho  organ.  He  went  down  with  bla  friend  Matthcaon,  and 
Slnttheson  appears  to  have  boon  otfored  tho  saino  terms.  Something, 
however,  did  not  suit — whether  it  was  the  oi^an,  or  tlie  daughter,  ^ 
or  the  salary^  we  aro  not  told ;  but  both  the  young  men  retumid  '^n^^l 
flingle  blessedness  to  ITumhtirgh.  '  ^^ 

Handel  was  never  married ;  and  p(>rliapii  he  felt  it  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  generoaa  to  accept  an  a  gift  what  he  had  not  asked  for,  and 
did  not  want.  The  rivalti  in  unrequited  affcclion  were  also  rivala  in 
tausic:  both  Slutthe^onaud  lloudei  composed  opcrae  for  the  Uambttr^fa.  j 
opera.  Thoy  hod  not  come  to  blows  orer  lovo,  but  what  lovo  coul^^H 
not  do,  musie  did,.uDd  the  two,  who  had  pruhnbly  liLUghwl  IioaHily^^ 
together  at  tbe  maid  of  I^ubcck,  fuuud  thomiielves  aoun  after  with 
drawn  s^vunls  in  front  of  the  theatre,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fricnda 
and  admirers.  They  fonght.  as  young  men  will  tight  in  Germany 
to  this  day,  fur  the  mcre-at  tritle«.  ^lutthesuu's  rapier  struck  Hiuidcl 
on  tho  boaom,  but  the  point  shivered  on  a  great  brass  button ;  a 
distinguished  councillor  of  tho  town  then  stopped  in,  nnd  gwnly 
declaring  thiU  the  ehLiias  of  honour  wore  satisfied,  called  on  the 
combutunts  to  desist-,  and  "on  tho  30tfa  of  tho  Siuae  month,"  writes 
JJatthtnr.n,  "  J  hod  the  pleasure  of  baring  Handel  to  dine  with  me^ 
and  wc  were  better  friends  than  ever." 


The  mind  of  gtiiiiw  in  ite  early  Btoges  is  hftbftiinlljr  g!oomy,  and 
dark  tales  of  crime  and  sorrow  oft«n  }»o«i«f6  irrcaislihlo  attractions 
for  the  hnppieot  nnd  mmt  inncjccnt  of  mon.  tShakspeftre  etu-lj 
painted  tho  tragedy  of  Lucrec^,  and  the  d*yaih  of  Adonis ;  Schiller 
first  mode  hia  mark  with  "ITie  llubbers;"  Goethe  with  the  "Sorrows 
of  Worter ;"  Schubert,  whtm  a  mere  boy,  wrote  the  "  Parricide  *'  and 
"  A  Corpse  Fantasiii."  We  Hhall,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  lo  learn 
that  Handel'd  first  opera,  Attuira,  turns  on  tho  mt^rortuneji  of  b 
dethroned  queen ;  whilst  his  second,  Nero,  is,  as  fhe  proapcctos 
briefly  explains,  intended  to  ehow  how  "  lovo"  ia  "obtained  by  blood 
and  raorder." 

Uandei,  not  content  with  manufacturing  Italian  oporas  in  Gomuiny, 
liad,  in  common  with  every  olhor  musician  of  that  duy,  a  xiroug  deairo 
to  viitit  Italy  itself,  the  great  seatof  musical  leurniug.  With  singular 
indqiendcuce,  he  rulWd  the  ofiVrs  of  Prince  Gaston  dc'  Medici  to 
scad  him ;  but  by  working  hard  with  his  pupils  he  soon  gt»t  together 
money  enough  to  go  at  hia  own  cxpcoao.  Jn  tho  month  of  July, 
17(l«,  b«ing  twenty-one  yoara  old,  he  first  entered  Florence. 

In  that  beautiful  city,  where  tbo  flowers  soom  to  comoi  so  onrly 
and  linger  to  lute,  the  German  musicinn  stayed,  under  the  nnsptccR 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  until  Ohriatmas.  Equal  to  Venice  as  a  great 
centre  of  art  revival  in  Italy,  with  its  strange  octagonal  dome,  its 
natchloss  Giotto  campanilo  of  black  and  white  marble,  its  bronxo 
doors,  itM  ducal  palazxo,  and  rich  memories  of  Giovanni,  or  Angelico 
da  Fieaole — occond  only  to  Rome  in  its  pnfuion  for  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  Hccond  to  no  city  in  ]mpt]c  fnmo — Florence  WB«, 
indeed,  a  fit  residence  for  the  re-creator  of  nil  mnitie.  Itemomber- 
ing  the  vivid  imprrsaion  which  the  first  a»(pect  of  Italy  left  ujion 
the  minds  of  Mozart  and  Mondelneohn,  wc  cnnnoi  but  regret  that 
Handel's  life  at  Florence  ia  a  simple  blank  to  U8.  He  composed 
tho  opera  of  Rodtngo,  for  which  he  obtained  one  hundred  eeqnins, 
and  left  for  Venice,  whoi'O  he  came  in  for  the  thick  of  tho  Car- 
nival. Here,  too,  we  would  fain  know  what  imprtMsion  the  city 
in  the  sea  made  uj>on  him.  The  marble  palazzoo,  not  yet  mined  by 
the  hand  of  decay,  the  fa^udeH,  the  domes  and  the  porticos,  still 
rctoioing  a  certain  splendour  lung  after  tke  bloom  of  tho  Rcnaismico 
had  past  away — tho  shnnc*  decorated  with  tho  spiritual  beads  of 
KoUini — Uio  stuircases  and  coilinga  plastered  all  over  by  Tintorct — 
the  oool  plash  of  the  ours  in  tbo  still  lagunes — tho  soond  of  a  guitar 
at  night  in  ibo  dark  watcr-fitreutt — the  sights  and  sounds,  and,  nbovo 
alt,  tho  liilences  peculiar  to  Vtriiicc,  must  have  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  a  mind  upon  which  nothing  waa  thrown  away. 

IrVhoteTor  effect  Venice  had  ii|K)n  Uandol,  it  Js  oertuin  that  Hiuidol 
took  Venice  by  atorm.    "  11  caro  bassone,"  the  dear  Sasoa,  met  with 
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a  formidable  rirnl  in  Ihi;  person  of  Domcntco  Scorlnlti.  the  first  harp- 
(iivbord  jiluycr  iu  Italy,  aud  Ikcy  wet  frt.*qucQlly  in  Ibo  briUiont 
Kiloons  of  the  Venetian  ariBtocrncy.  One  night  daring  the  CarniTal, 
Unndol,  being  miu^kod,  soutvd  binisclf  nt  1bi>  harpucliord  and  hogan 
jiLaying.  llie  mnHqum  touk  littlt*  nolico  until  Scarlniti,  ont<>riiig, 
arrested  their  attention.  The  great  Itjilian  was  900a  struck  us  hin  par 
caught  the  smmd  of  the  harpsichord,  and  making  his  way  acrofw  the 
room,  he  shouted,  "It  is  either  the  duvil  or  the  Saxon!"  It  was  not 
the  devil ;  and  let  it  be  vritt<-n  for  the  learning  of  all  other  Hasoua 
and  Italians,  that  Handel  and  Scarlatti  were  honourable  rivaU  and  fiiat 
tVicndst.  In  a  lator  uontesL  at  Romi.'  thf  siuppriiirity  of  Haudel  on 
the  barpNichord  was  thought  doubtful,  hut  he  remained  the  unchal- 
lenge^l  inonaKh  of  iho  oi^n.  Handel  ulwim  apoke  of  Soorlatti 
with  admiration ;  and  KcuHalti,  whenever  hp  was  complimented  on 
Ilia  own  placing,  u«ed  to  pronounco  Hundcl's  name,  and  crOBS 
himself. 

Tu  satisfy  the  Vonetinn  public,  Haiid«l  composed  in  tbreo  weokfi 
the  opera  of  A*jripi»mi,  which  made  furor  even  in  that  emporium 
nf  coanoissfrun,  and  gaiuiMl  for  its  composer  the  above-mentioned 
tiUo.  "  II  caro  SaMono."  Having  sern  summer  in  Florence,  and  Iho 
Ciirnivul  in  Vcniw,  it  was  natural  that  ho  should  hurry  on  to  be  in 
time  for  tile  gruit  Eostier  c«lebru.tion&  in  the  Ktcrnul  City, 

Jtome  in  those  days  was  still  a  power,  and  though  shorn  of  much 
strength,  she  remained  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  force  in  Knrope. 
Let  OS  hope  that  thf  l*opB'«  rttinue  was  not  quite  so  shabby  as  it  is 
now,  mid  that  the  cardinalH'  dingy  old  couches  wt're  gilded  and 
painlvd  11  little  more  frequently.  Probably  tliey  were;  for  although 
tbf  Pojx'  himsrli'wiis  comparatively  poor,  some  of  the  cardinals  bad 
niaiiagix]  tti  omasa  enormous  wwiltli.  C'ardinal  Ottoboni,  Handel's 
great  friend  at  Uome,  was  something  of  a  pluralist,  and  lived  above 
all  sumptuary  \a\xi.  He  ad\-ancod  to  the  purple  a  mere  KtHpling  of 
twenty-two,  and  bo  died  forty  years  Inter  the  po^{»>a8or  of  jive  abbeys 
in  Venice,  and  llirey  moro  in  »nuce  (n-liich  last  were  alone  worth 
56.000  Uv^e^).  liv  was  Dean  of  tin.'  Sacred  College.  Ilishop  of 
'VcUctri  and  Ostia,  Protoctor  of  France,  Archpriest  of  Kt.  John 
Laterau,  besides  being  an  o^cinl  of  thu  I  nquisition.  Unlike  some  of 
his  compcons  he  waa  not  a  mere  voluptuary,  but  was  the  friend  of 
the  p«ip!e.  He  kept  for  thtm  hospitals,  eurgcricd,  was  princely  in 
the  distribution  of  alms,  patronized  men  of  soiencc  and  art,  anil 
entertained  the  public  with  comGdies,  operas,  puppet-shows,  orntorios, 
and  academics. 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  a  man,  Handel  composed  tho  operas  of 
Attutdigh  Silia,  and  liodcrigo,  in  1715  ;  and  the  oratorios  of  tho 
UcawrecUon  and  tho  Triumph  of  Time.     Thitt  lust  was  composed  m 
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honour  of  the  grcut  curdinu]  himself,  whose  baiiilmnHter  was  none 
other  thou  CorcUi,  anil  who  garc  iin  orchcrfnil  pcrfominnce  in  hiB 
own  house  ouoo  u  week. 

At  this  early  j>«r!od  of  hl:<  composition,  UandcL  began  insensibly 
to  part  company  with  tho  old  Italian  traditions,  although  not  until 
ho  had  abandoned  imtiroly  the  false  forms  of  opera  was  it  possiblo  for 
him  to  carry  out  the  changes  in  choral  and  orehostra!  miuie  with 
which  his  name  is  for  ever  associated.  In  tlie  Triuj/iph  o/  Time  the 
dead  lerel  of  melody  and  recitative  is  definitely  abandoned,  and  wcitnd 
there,  in  addition  to  the  u^ual  uhorus  at  tho  end,  a  striking  innova- 
tion in  tho  ahapo  of  two  long  vocal  qaartetts.  Thu  JMS.  of  the 
Rpsunvttion  contains  an  unusual  number  of  wind  instruments, 
although  it  may  be  dmibted,  for  thia  very  reason,  whether  it  wn« 
ever  performed  in  Italy  with  the  full  orcheslia. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  pomps  and  splf  ndoiirB  of  Uome,  riandcl  now 
went  southwards,  and  choae  thft  Btiy  of  Maples  for  his  second 
summer  in  Italy;  and  no  doubt  aroongi^t  the  vinc-clad  hilU  (hat  rise 
above  Jfaplcs,  he  encountered  the  scenes,  and  came  upon  the  types 
of  nigged  men,  gentle  awains,  and  Noapolitan  women,  whieh  pro- 
vided him  with  the  miae  en  scene  anil  dramnfix  peraona  oi  Acl,  Oitfttfea 
e  Polifemo  (1708). 

This  Italian  eerennta  differs  from  the  English  cantata  of  Ada  and 
Galatea,  although,  ■vAivn  the  latter  was  brought  out  in  Vt'ii'2,  it  con- 
tained several  Italian  air^,  amongst  them  the  popular  "?von 
fwmpro  no  erudele,"  which,  although  qmte  distinct  from  "0,  rud- 
dier than  the  ehprr\%"  is  exo(>llent  rough  singing  for  a  brutio  giant. 
Whikt  in  this  rninantic  and  pastornl  vein,  he  composed  a  munbcr 
of  songs  on  the  model  of  the  French  canzonets,  which  became 
fashionable  nil  over  Kurope.  Then  touching,  as  it  were,  cautiously 
the  fringes  of  Catholicism,  be  composed  »  few  sacred  pieces  for  the 
Moss;  bat  this  kind  of  thing  was  never  much  to  his  taste.  Ifandd 
brought  from  the  land  of  the  Reformation  all  the  instincts  of  a  stfim 
liuthenui.  He  aeems  to  have  revolted  from  shams  of  all  kinds.  No 
wonder,  then,  if  he  found  it  imposaihle  to  clothe  with  a  religious 
ttcntiment,  dogmas  which  his  common  scmic  ropudialed,  and  which 
hiB  Boction  of  the  Church  dcnouiu-ol.  Poasing  back  slowly  through 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  he  found  less  und  lc»«  induccmi-nt  to  linger 
anj'where.  Tho  composer  of  Ilnllc  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
the  mae^tros  of  Italy,  and  probably  began  to  b*  dimly  coniwious  of 
the  fact  that  his  methods  of  work  and  his  mission  were  eBBentially 
different  from  theirs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1709  he  arrived  in  IlanoTer;  and  it  was  at  tho 
court  of  George  of  Brunswick  taflerwards  King  of  England)  that 
he  fell  in  with  certain  English  noblcmca,  who  invited  liiiu  over  to 
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8ce  them.  Although  he  was  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Elector^ 
at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  he  obtained  leave  from  that  liberal  prince 
to  visit  England  ;  and  after  once  more  greeting  his  old  master 
Zachau,  and  embracing  his  aged  mother  at  Halle,  he  prepared  to 
crOBs  that  untried  and  treacherous  ocean  on  which  poor  Papa  Haydn 
(who  was  only  to  be  bom  twenty-three  years  afterwards)  wa» 
destined  to  be  so  terribly  tossed  about,  before  he  arrived  hero  on  a 
similar  mission.  Both  found  London  mad  for  Italian  music ;  but, 
whilst  Haydn  was  able,  through  the  advance  of  taste,  to  impose  his 
own  style  in  the  symphony,  Handel,  less  fortunate,  had  to  fall  in 
with  tho  prevalent  taste,  and  toil  through  many  years  of  Italian 
opcru-manufacturing  before  he  could  gain  a  hearing  for  his  leal 
creations  in  oratorio  music. 

"What  the  public  adored  was  opera  "  after  the  Italian  model " — 
what  they  tolerated  was  "English  singing  between  the  acts  by 
Doggctt;"  and  Handel  provedfuUy  equal  to  the  occasion.  His  first 
opera,  liiiuiMo,  was  brought  out  at  a  theatre  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  present  llaymarkot.  It  proved  an  immense  success.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  it  was  transposed  ibr  the  harpsichord,  and  thrummed 
incessantly  Ihroughout  the  kingdom.  Tho  march  was  adopted  by 
tho  band  of  ihc  Life  Guards,  and  died  hard  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  It  has  since  been  revived  in  the  gardens  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  One  air  has  at  least  survived,  and  by  virtue  trf  a  certain 
undefined  qualitj-,  inherent  only  in  the  higiicst  works  of  art,  seems 
to  have  defied  with  success  the  dovclopmcuta  of  modern  music  and 
the  changes  of  taste.  Like  StradeUa's  divine  "  I  miei  Soepiri,"  like 
Gliick's  "  Cho  faro,"  "Lascia  che  io  piauga"  is  still  listened  to  with 
profoxmd  interest  and  genuine  emotion.  Handel  considered  it  one 
of  his  best  airs.  Walsh  pubhshed  the  whole  opera,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  a  profit  of  £1,500  out  of  the  sale.  "When  Handel,  who 
had  been  but  shabbily  paid,  was  told  of  this,  he  accosted  the  publisher 
in  the  following  characteristic  manner; — "My  dear  fellow,  next 
time  you  shall  cunijK)se  the  opera,  and  I  will  sell  it."  It  is  probable 
that  Walsh,  who  published  many  of  Handel's  works  in  after  years, 
took  the  hint. 

But  tho  Elector's  Chapel-master  could  no  longer  bo  spared.  Ho 
returned  to  Hanover  in  about  six  months,  and  settled  down  to 
compose  all  sorts  of  ti-ifics  for  the  court  dilettanti.  After  the  stir 
and  excitement  of  London,  that  dull  and  pompous  little  court  must 
have  been  terribly  monotonous.  Chapel-master  Handel  soon  escaped 
back  to  England,  and  in  1712  he  brought  out  an  ode  for  Queen 
Anne's  birthday.  In  1713,  to  celebrate  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
appeared  two  more  works,  that  are  still  listened  to  with  interest^ 
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tLe  famous  "  Tc  'Deam  "  and  "  Jabilote."  Tbey  wero  pla\-ctl  llien 
with  a  full  band  and  organ,  and  not  a  little  stat-tlcd  pcopiv  who  vere 
unuccufitumed  Ui  hear  iiaorGd  music  vritb  such  an  iccompaniiQent. 
Thu  queen  gi'auted  lIil'  cumpottur  a  pension  of  X'200  n  yonr,  and  he 
iieenu  to  have  immediulely  forgotlen  all  about  Klcctor  George  aud 
his  stupid  court.  But  tho  dov  of  reckoning  was  not  far  olT,  and  the 
truant  (Minpi^l-nuistcr  (toon  found  hitntclf  in  an  airkvranl  position. 
M'hcn  good  (Jui'cn  Anne  died,  Klector  Ocorgo  look  posecsaion  of  the 
empty  throne  a*  George  I.  of  England,  and  tlandel  was  forbidden 
to  apjMAr  b«fore  hia  oM  patron,  who  waa  naturally  very  angry  with 
him. 

But  the  atmosphere  of  Tjondon  was  charged  with  TTandel.  People 
eang  him  in  the  streets,  and  he  camt  floating  In  at  the  windows; 
the  biind  pbyed  him  in  the  Palace  Yard ;  his  name  filled  tho  opera- 
lutDM,  and  was  iiucribed  on  niunbcrlcea  music  books,  pmgranmios, 
and  newspapers — nay,  at  la«t,  the  fiwt  violiniot  of  tho  day  inaiatcd 
on  having  itnndel  into  tho  king's  ante-chamber  to  acoompany  some 
eonatAs.  It  wim  obvious  that  term^  murt  bo  made  with  ao  irreprcs- 
Biblo  a  person.  One  day  as  the  king  went  down  the  river  in  his 
state  barge,  a  boat  came  after  him,  playing  new  and  delightful 
"  water  music."  But  one  man  eould  have  written  euch  music,  and 
the  king  luiew  it;  ho  ealled  for  Handel,  who  couLd  now  have  no 
teroptntion  to  run  away,  and  sealed  his  pnrdon  with  a  now  pension 
of  £200  a  year.  The  day  on  which  iho  king  and  Handel  wpro  recon- 
ciled was  a  day  of  feasting  and  Joy.  Hou«ea  on  both  sides  of  Iho 
river  were  brilliantly  illuminat4?d.  A«  they  came  back,  numbers 
of  boatfl,  filled  with  spccLaton,  put  off  to  meet  the  roj-id  burgo,  and 
cannons  contbiued  to  fire  aulntos  until  after  nightfall. 

The  "  water  mueic  "  nay  bo  ioid  to  be  steadily  written  down  to  tho 
requirement*  of  the  age.  The  author  seems  t«  say  to  himM.'lf  all 
the  way  through,  "  Let  us  bo  popular,  or  wo  are  nothing."  AVithin 
the  stiff  periods,  whieh  seemed  so  eharming  aud  so  sjmntancouH  to 
our  forefather*,  and  which  are  so  tedious  to  u»,  there  is  no  doubt 
a  couaideraUe  play  of  fancy.  And  had  there-  been  more  originality, 
tho  mwtiv  would,  doubtleas,  have  had  a  lots  immediate  success. 

Soon  after,  the  opera  of  Anifidigi  made  ita  appearance,  aud  with  it 
camo  tliat  fatal  R%-mptoni  of  dramatic  decline — minuto  attention  to 
stage  fittings  and  gorgeous  scenery;  and  we  fear  it  must  bo  confessed 
that  these  aceessurics,  and  not  lliindel's  mu.><ie,  began  to  be  relied  on 
for  soecesH.  Uoluncliuly  streas  in  hud  on  tbo  "new  rlothes,  and 
eoenea,  and  novel  variety  of  daneing ; "  and  among  other  things, 
attention  was  called  "particularly  to  the  foonlain,"  which,  like  ihe 
"  pump "    property  bolonging  to  another  Ulufttrious   ooupiuiy  of 
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players,  was  real,  aud  bad  to  be  lugged  in  on  all  occasions.  The 
music  certainly  attempted  some  novel  effects,  and  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  one  cavatina,  tbe  experiment  first  tried  in  tie  Resurrection 
in  Rome,  1708,  of  making  tbe  violiiin  all  play  in  octaves,  is  repeated 
in  London,  1715. 

II. 

Handel  at  tbis  time  movpd  in  good  society.  Itival  factions  bad 
not  yet  bcea  organized  to  crush  bim.  Ixird  Burlington  was  glad 
to  have  him  at  hia  mani>ioii,  whicb  was  then  considered  out  of  town. 
When  the  king  twitted  this  nobleman  good-bumouredly  for  living 
out  at  wliat  we  may  call  the  St.  John's  "Wood  of  the  period,  his 
lordship  i-eplied  that  be  liked  his  "  boniMj  in  the  middle  of  the  fields," 
for  he  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  was  placed  where  none  could  build 
near.  The  beadle  of  tbe  Uurlington  arcade,  much  like  a  super- 
annuated relic  of  bis  lonLsl  iii>'s  houiiehold,  bud  not  then  come  into 
existence.  For  years  tbe  noisy  stream  of  life  has  flowed  along 
Piccadilly,  close  past  tbe  portico  of  the  once  secluded  "  bouse  in  the 
fields." 

It  18  strange  now  to  Ibiiik  of  the  people  with  whom  Handel  must 
daily  bavo  rubbed  elbows,  without  knowing  that  their  names  and 
his  would  in  a  century  l)o  famous.  Yonder  heavy,  ragged-looking 
youth,  standing  at  tlie  corner  of  Regent  Street,  with  a  slight  and 
rather  more  refined-looking  companion,  is  tbe  obscure  Samuel 
Johnson,  quite  unknown  to  fame.  He  is  walking  with  Richard 
Savage.  As  Signer  Hand(;l,  "the  composer  of  Italian  music,"  passes 
by,  Ravage  becomes  excited,  aiid  nudges  his  friend,  who  takes  only 
a  languid  interest  in  the  foreigner.  Johnson  did  not  caro  for  music ; 
of  many  noises  be  connidcred  it  tlic  least  disagreeable.. 

Towards  Charing  Cross  comes  iu  shovel  hat  and  cassock  the 
renowned  ecclesiastic  Dean  Swift.  He  has  just  nodded  patronizingly 
to  Bonoucini  iu  the  Strand,  and  suddenly  meets  Ilandel,  who  cuts 
him  dead.  J^otbing  disconcerted,  the  dean  moves  on,  muttering  his 
famous  epigram : — 

"Some  say  that  Signer  Bunonciai, 
Compared  to  Huiidcl,  is  a  ninny ; 
WTiilat  otbcTM  vow  that  t'>  him  llandcl 
Is  hardly  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
iStrtm^c  that  siKih  diffuroncp  should  ho 
'Twixt  twuiiUo  iluni  ancl  twoL>UIi)  Ji-c." 

As  Handel  enters  the  "Turk's  Head,"  at  the  comer  of  Regent 
Street,  a  noble  coach  and  four  drives  up.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Cbondoi, 
who  is  inquiring  for  Mr.  Pope,  Presently  a  deformed  little  man, 
in  an  iron-grey  Buit,  and  with  a  face  as  keen  as  a  razor,  hobbles  ont, 
makes  a  low  how  to  Handel,  who,  helping  him  into  the  chariot. 
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gets  in  uftcr  iam,  and  (licy  drive  off  lo^thor  to  tlie  duke'a  utanurai 
lit  Edgvrarc.  Tlioro  thoy  may  meet  Mr.  Addison,  the  poet  Cby, 
iiud  tkc  witty  Arbuthnot,  who  have  been  asked  to  luncheon.  Tho 
lust  number  of  the  Specfaloy  lies  on  the  table,  ond  a  brisk  discu-ision 
suou  arittCK  between  Pope  aud  Addison,  roneeroing  the  merits  of  the 
Italian  opera,  in  which  Pope  would  have  the  better  if  he  only  knew 
u  little  more  about  music,  and  could  keep  his  temper.  Arbuthnot 
HidL's  with  Pope  in  favour  of  Mr.  rtaadel's  operas;  the  duke 
imdoavours  to  keep  the  peace,  llundel  probably  uses  his  faroarite 
exclamation:  "Vat  de  te^'il  1  care!"  aud  eonaumcs  the  itfherch4 
wine«  and  rare  vianda  vith  undimini&hed  ^uslo. 

The  magnilicent,  or  thn  grand  duku,  ua  he  waa  called,  had  built 
hini-self  n  palace  for  £200,000.  He  hnd  a  private  chapel,  and 
appointetl  lloodel  organist  in  the  room  of  tJic  colebmted  Dr.  I'cpuscb, 
wbo  retired  with  excellent  grace  before  one  manifestly  his  superior. 
On  weekdays  the  duke  and  duchc^  entertained  all  the  wits  and 
grandees  in  town,  and  on  iSundays  the  Edgware  itoad  was  thronged 
with  the  gay  equipages  of  Ihuse  who  went  to  worship  at  the  ducul 
ehapel  and  hear  Mr.  JIandel  play  uu  tho  organ. 

The  Edgware  Itoad  was  a  plcanaut  uouutr}'  drive,  but  parts  of  it 
were  so  solitary  that  highwaymen  wore  much  to  bo  feared.  Tho 
duke  was  himself  attacked  on  unc  occasion ;  uad  those  who  L-ould 
afford  it,  never  travelled  so  for  out  of  town  without  armed  rctaiaors. 
Cannons  was  tho  pride  of  tho  neighbourhood,  and  the  duko — of 
whom  Pope  wroto, 

•'  'Uva  gTsdous  ChandH  la  iMlorad  &!  dght  "— 

was  08  popular  as  he  was  wealthy.  But  his  name  is  made  tttill  more 
illustrious  by  the  Chundos  uuthcms.  Thoy  wore  oU  written  ut 
Cannons  between  I71tj  and  172U,  and  number  eleven  oTcrturett, 
tbirty-two  solos,  six  duets,  a  trio,  quartctt,  and  forty-seven  choruses. 
Some  of  tlie  above  are  real  maaterpiecoa ;  but,  with  thu  exception  of 
"  The  waves  of  the  sea  rage  horribly,"  and  "  Who  is  God  but  tho 
Tiord,"  few  of  them  are  ever  heard  now.  And  yet  these  anthems 
were  most  significant  in  tho  variety  of  the  ckomses  and  in  the  rango 
of  ttio  aecompauimouts;  aud  it  was  tkcu,  no  doubt,  thut  Ifandel  was 
foclitig  bis  way  towards  the  great  uud  immortal  sphere  of  his  oratorio 
music.  Indeed,  his  first  oratorio  of  £nUu-r  was  composod  at  Coonoos, 
OS  also  tho  English  Torsion  of  Af-U  and  GaUtttn. 

Dut  what  has  bocomo  of  the  noble  duko  and  his  mnasion  ?  Tho 
little  chapel,  now  Whitchurch,  at  Edgware,  alone  6urvivt«. 
naudol's  organ  is  still  there:  and  Hr.  Julius  Fliunmcr,  of  honour- 
ublo  memory,  fixed  this  plato  upon  it  in  17o0  :— 
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UA^'DEI.   WAS   ORGASIST   OF   TIILS   CHUnCIt 

FROM   BIDCCXVIII.   TO   illKXXXl. 

AXD   tX)MPOSKl>  THE   OB.\Tt)RIO   OF   ES'niF.ll 

ON   TIID*   OIWAN. 

The  caBtl(>  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  plough  has  prepared  the 
Bite  for  cultivation.     In  the  prophetic  words  of  Pope, — 

"Anotlicr  a^i  hiis  seen  Iho  golden  car 
Embrown  the  hlopc  and  nod  on  tho  pirterre  ; 
Dorp  han-i'^ts  bury  all  hia  pride  has  plunn'd. 
And  langliinjj  C'cres  rca«,sunics  tho  land." 

But  Ilandcl  hod  other  associates,  aud  we  must  now  visit  Thomas 
Brittoii,  the  coalheaver,  of  Cambcrwoll  Green.  As  ho  stands  at 
the  door  of  his  stable,  with  his  dustman's  hat  on,  a  coarse  blouse,  and 
a  kerchief  tied  round  his  neck  like  a  rope,  who  should  drive  up 
but  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Quecnsberry — not  to  order  coals,  for- 
sooth, but  to  visit  the  dustman.  Laying  down  his  pijw,  he  receives 
her  like  one  accustomed  to  mix  with  "  tho  quality,"  and  pushing 
open  a  rickeiy  wooden  door,  discloses  a  narrow  staircase.  This  leads 
up  to  u  loug,  low  I'ooui,  built  over  tho  stable.  As  the  lovely  duchess 
trips  laughingly  up  the  stairs  after  her  strange  best,  sounds  of 
a  chamber  organ  and  stringed  instruments  reach  them,  and  as 
they  enter  the  imperfectly-lighted  apartment,  they  perceive  that 
Mr.  Handel  is  at  the  organ,  liclping  the  others  to  time  up. 

There  is  Mr.  Banister,  tho  first  Englishman  who  distinguished  him- 
self on  the  violin  :  ho  gave  concerts  of  his  own  at  "Whitefriars,  near 
tho  Temide  back-gato,  fitted  up  a  room  over  the  "  George  Taveni," 
witli  seats  and  tables — charge,  "  one  .shilling  admi.ssion  and  call  for 
what  you  please ;"  but  ho  was  alwiij's  glad  to  play  gratis  for  his  friend 
tho  eoalbcavcr,  in  whose  dcii  he  met  with  the  last  mtisical  novelties, 
and  tho  best  society  in  town.  Then  there  is  Sir  Boger  I'Estrange, 
gentleman,  in  close  converse  with  the  excise  officer,  Ilenry  Needier; 
and  Robe,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  telling  the  last  bit  of  scandal 
about  Madame  Cuzzoni  to  John  Tlughes,  who  wrote  the  "  Siego  of 
Damascus,"  a  poem  which  his  friends  considered  equal  to  Dryden, 
and  superior  to  Mr.  Pope.  And  there  is  Mr.  Woolaston,  the  painter, 
who,  when  Britfon  has  sat  down  with  his  viol  de  gamba,  and  got  to 
woik  on  a  trio  of  Hasso  or  a  sariibnnd  by  Galuppi,  will  take  out 
his  pencil  and  make  a  rougli  sketch  of  him,  to  be  afterwards  worked 
into  one  of  his  famous  pictures  (for  he  painted  two  portraits  of  his 
singular  friend). 

Amongst  other  friends  that  ore  crowding  into  the  long  room 
to  listen  to  a  particularly  favourite  trio  of  Corelli's,  or  to  hear 
Mr.  Handel  play  bis  new  piece  called  the  "Harmonious  Black- 
smith,"— that   favourite  morceau  from  the  "Suites  de  pieces  pour 


le  ClaTecin,"  which,  like  Stephen  Heller's  "Nuits  Blanches,"  or 
"  Wondcrshmdcn,"  vaa  aoon  reprinteci  in  Fnace,  SwilxerlaDd, 
HoUond,  and  Ocrmiuiy-, — ntnongst  other  diatinguished  gaests,  mt 
Qotico  Jlcnrj-  Symonds,  Abiel  WichcUo,  uid  Obadiah  Shut  tie  worth. 
The  little  form  of  Pope  is  probably  not  far  from  the  fair  Quccod- 
bcTTV  or  her  Grace  of  Chandos;  and  Inter  in  the  evening,  tho 
celebralod  Dr.  Pepusch  n-ill  look  in  with  that  wag  Colley  Gibber, 
whose  jokes  he  will  iu  vain  endesrour  to  prevent  from  eaplodiug  ia 
tho  middle  of  somn  favouritu  giivolte  by  Uononcini. 

But  tlic  gvntlcman  with  a  full,  good-natured  face,  the  carefully-^ 
powdered  wip,  the  maroon-colnurctl  mat,  who  cntrru  on  tiptoe,  is 
oridoDtly  of  importance  in  tho  present  circle.  Britten  motions  him 
to  ■  Mst,  and  Hnndcl  makes  room  for  him  close  to  tho  orgun.  It  is 
Mr.  Cbories  Joanons,  tho  amateur  poet,  who  wrote  many  of  Handel'a 
librettos  for  him^  and  arnuigtMl  the  words  for  the  MeaaiaA.  Tie  lived 
in  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  aueh  magniBccnco  that  tlic  neighbours 
called  him"SoLlmau  the  Magnifii-cnt."  Later  in  lit'o  h«  had  a 
controversy  with  ^muel  J(dinHQii  about  Shahspcaro,  but  the  world 
■which  has  ?incc  learnt  to  love  the  dear  doctor,  has  forgotten  tha 
magnate  of  Groat  Ormond  Street ;  and  oven  at  that  time  it  was 
commonly  allowed  that  tho  dictionary-maker  had  tho  beet  of  tho 
argument. 

It  is  hard  to  leave  that  goodly  company  of  wJta,  poets,  mtwiciaos, 
and  philosoph«[»,  wfacu  wo  have  once  drawn  aside  tho  curtain  and 
taken  a  peep  at  their  (mxt.  Wc  follow  thorn  about  irom  onu  great 
diogy  bonsc  to  another — some  of  thedr  booMS  arc  atiU  rtaiiding. 
They  have  deep  wainscoted  walls  and  narrow  windows  and  back- 
yards, with  perhnpfl  a  suporannuntcd  fig-tree,  and  a  clasaie  fountain 
drippnng  over  Bome  Cupid  with  a  large  sham  oockle-ehcll.  AU  is 
dreary  enough  and  changwl, — the  place  h  probably  a  hospital  or  bd 
attorney's  chambers  now,- — but  tho  old  tenants  come  hack  to  un  in 
imagination  as  we  tdaad  ut  tho  door  or  nti  down  iu  the  dining-room. 
Whilst  the  visiou  laate  we  loug  lo  have  more  details ;  but  scene 
after  Mone  rises  only  to  fade  out  too  rapidly  from  the  mind's  eye. 
We  have  hnrdly  time  to  miastcr  the  trains  and  jiuiBi,  the  frills 
and  the  patches  of  the  Iodic*  ;  to  note  thn  act  of  the  nodding  wigs, 
the  glitler  of  coloor  in  plush  ond  wtin,  the  clinking  swords  of 
the  cnvatien),  the  ramble  of  the  heavy  coaches  and  four,  tho  shout» 
of  tho  Ihik-boys  and  torch-beorers,  the  swearing  of  the  toll  foot- 
men who  wait  outside  in  tlio  iU-light«d  streets  with  those  snn^ 
eedan-chniiB :  they  are  there,  but  only,  like  Mr.  Pepper's  ghosta, 
behind  gloss;  the  voices  sound  hollow  and  distant,  tiio  mugle  light  is 

Lftubed  upon  them  for  a  momeat,  presently  it  fades  out,  and  they 
are  gone. 
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In  1720,  Handel,  being  at  the  time  the  orgnniirt.  at  Cam 
wosengagvd  by  attociely  of  noblemen,  includinghisOraceof  (.'hnndo?, 
to  com]K»c  upcra^  for  the  Itoyal  Acaileniy  nf  Music  at  the  Haymarket, 
nnd  thu  Postboy  soon  anerwanls  annouQoes  "the  most  celebrated 
opcru  Itadamiilm,  by  Mr.  Ilandell."  Of  thia  opera,  "  Ombra  Cara," 
which  Handel  coiiBidered  one  of  the  finest  aire  he  h»d  ever  writuoi, 
may  still  be  occnsinnally  homd.  The  vork  wm  fairly  sucweBsful,  and 
was  foUoired,  in  1721,  by  Miizio  Scatofa,  which  we  shall  return  to 
presently. 

In  1721  /?»i-(V/a»/^'al8o  appeared.  Ttwasthuopermvhiob  called  forth 
the  remark  from  Dr.  Bumey,  "  1  am  oonTinocd  that  his  slow  airs  are 
as  much  superior  to  those  of  his  contcmporarios  as  the  others  are  in 
spirit  and  eeioHce."  Otto,  which  oppoarod  in  1723,  was  gonerally  con- 
BidtTfd  the  flower  of  hifl  dramatic  works.  Like  Mozart's  iM«  Jtian, 
Weber's  Freixcliufz,  RoaHini's  TeU,  Meyerbeer's P/o//^^/^, aud  Gounod's 
thtutf  it  was  u  work  competed  of  one  long  striug  of  gt>m».  uod  each 
air  hccamo  in  its  turn  a  fuvuurite  tbruug^hout  the  land.  rtpURch,  who 
could  never  quite  forget  that  he  had  been  the  bcdC  organist  in' 
England  before  the  arrival  of  Handel,  remarked  of  "Atfani  del 
pensier,"  "That  great  bear  was  certainly  inspired  when  howrot*)  that 
■ODg."  The  celebrated  ^fadanie  Cazyxmi  camo  oat  in  it.  Ou  the 
second  night  the  tickets  rose  to  four  giuneas  each,  and  the  Cuxzoui 
was  paid  £2,000  fur  ihe  scaatHi. 

In  the  Bftme  year  F/ario  and  GiuUo  Cesare  were  produced.  Tho> 
first  i&  celebralotl  for  the  "  Doni  Pate  "  (the  finst  iwcnic  quintet* 
ever  oomposwi).  The  Rccond  i»  for  ever  osaociatcd  with  poor 
George  III.  It  was  revived  in  17S7  in  order  to  attract  him  to  tho. 
theatro  to  hear  some  of  nnndors  music,  of  which  he  wag  paseionately 
fond.  "Da  Tempe8ta"and '•  Alma  del  gran  Pompeo " are  itUl  much 
esteemed  by  connotsseura.  In  1725  liodelinda  was  received  with 
enthttsiBsm  ;  the  public  going  bo  far  as  to  adopt  in  society  the  co»>. 
tttinM  worn  by  the  favourite  prima  donna. 

Between  2726  and  1727  appeared  Sfipio,  SiiVf,  and  Ptolemy,  of 
which  little  can  now  bo  said.  The  principal  airs  were  popidar  at 
the  time,  and  published  iii  the  favourite  form  of  harpsichord  pieces, 
in  which  eome  of  them  are  still  extant;  and  many  moro  havo 
been  worked  up  by  subsequent  composers  until  their  phrases 
have  pu!£cd  into  modcn]  music,  aiid  now  live  over  again  unroct^ 
ni«cd  in  the  works  of  nutuy  a  coiitompomry  composer^  and,  perhaps, 
suspect^  IcKst  of  all  by  tho  composer  himself.  Wo  remember  our 
aKtoniidimcnt  at  discoveriag  M.  Jullica's  ouce  celebrated  "Bridal 
Waltz"  in  a  trio  of  CorolH;  it  is  notorious  that  "  Where  tho  Bee 
Sucks,"  by  J)r.  Arne,  is  taken  from  a  movement  in  Rinuldo;  and  vo 
doubt  not  that  a  further  study  of  the  old  masters  would  bring  to 
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tight  similar  eases.  Thtta  the  soil  of  muBic  is  ever  gmwing  rich 
with  tho  dead  leaves  of  the  pnet,  and  what  appears  to  us  tUo  next  Ufo 
in  forC3t  and  glade  is,  oSier  all,  but  the  old  life  under  a  new  form. 

But  u  change  was  ut  hand.  lu  1730  this  Royal  Acadumy  of  noble- 
men  had  subscribed  £-!>i),000  lo  get  up  the  Ititlian  opera,  and 
they  bod  engaged  Mr,  Handel  to  compose.  The  first  operas,  as 
we  have  seen,  mudo  furor;  tho  Bingon)  were  the  finest  in  the 
world,  the  audience  of  the  very  grandest  dciteription.  Opera  nfler 
opora  rolled  from  JVIr.  Uandol's  {acilo  pen.  But  as  time  went  on 
Binistcr  rumours  got  afloat.  It  vtaa  said  tbo  funds  were  not  coming 
in.  Itis  quitccertain  they  were  goingout.  In  two  yeoi'iD  tho  committee 
of  management  had  sjx-nt  £15,000 ;  the  wits  and  critics  were  be- 
ginning to  abu£o  Mr.  Huudi,-!,  and  laugh  at  his  supporters.  The 
appeals  for  money  became  urgent.  The  Hbrelto  to  Phhmij  oven 
announces  that  they  aro  "  ia  tlio  last  extremity."  Some  of  his 
warn!  eiipporterfi  begtin  to  cool;  cither  thoy  could  not  or  would 
not  pay.  Threats  at  lust  caused  an  opon  breach.  Many  forsook 
the  opcra»houso;  the  rest  got  up  a  ball  to  pay  tho  expenses, 
and  inTitation.s  were  issued  to  improper  characters.  The  proceed* 
ings  were  declared  by  legal  authority  to  be  "  an  offence  to  his 
Majesty's  Tirtuous  subjects;"  the  opera  itself  " o  nursoiy  of  lewd- 
ness, extravagance,  and  immorality."  It  cudcd  by  the  whole  thing 
being  put  a  stop  to  by  order  of  the  king ;  and  poor  JJandel,  who 
had  nothing  lo  do  witli  the  ball,  and  never  got  the  money,  found 
himself  defiled  without  having  touched  tho  pitch.  To  make 
matters  worse,  an  opposition  house  started  up.  Tho  Heggars'  Opera, 
with  music  by  Br.  Pepusch,  who  stole  aomo  of  it  from  llaadel, 
was  brought  out  at  tho  J^incoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  and  tho 
fickle  public,  suffering  under  a  surfeit  of  Julittn  C'<r«ir,  Cynit, 
and  all  the  I'Mtrntfi,  went  off  in  crowds  to  enjoy  n  little  low  life 
with  tho  burglar  Hacheath,  and  Polly.  Kich  was  tho  aame  of  the 
manager,  and  Gay  that  of  the  ]K>et ;  and  tho  people  who  nightly 
greeted  the  smiling  manager  and  called  loudly  for  the  uoody  poot, 
remarked  that  the  Itry^ir^'  Oftrrn  had  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay. 

Handel,  who  cither  could  not  or  would  not  »cc  that  u  change  hod 
taken  place  in  tho  public  taste,  githcrvd  up  thu  reomant  of  bis 
fortune,  and  making  arrangements  with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  tbo 
Uiiymarkct,  prepni-cd  to  make  auolber  serious  attack  on  the  musical 
world  in  tho  character  of  an  operatic  composer.  He  made  op  his 
various  quarrels  with  the  tiiugerd  and  managers,  got  together  his 
scattered  orchestra,  and  finally  went  off  in  person  to  Italy  for  rein- 
forcements. His  energy  was  undiminished;  he  was  in  his  fittest  musical 
vein,  and  prepared  to  pour  forth  opera  after  opera  upon  a  public 
irhaw  eazB  and  ejes  seemed  olosed. 
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In  17'29  Lothario  was  produoed.  PatiAeaops  followed  id  17:J1. 
Both  fell  flat.  The  wondorful  voice  of  Seneatnu  carried  Porus  thrcra^h 
ilft««ii  reprewntationii  in  1731,  then  Rinaldo  was  rcrivod  whU  "  new 
cloathes,"  but  Uio  public  bud  bouni  the  muNic  wid  did  not  care  for 
the  "  cloatbes ;"  nnd  when  jUtim  appoarod  in  the  foUowiog  vow, 
they  ^nunbk'd  ut  the  old  clothos,  uid  did  oot  core  for  Lhc  ucvr  mutiic. 
A  faint  flicker  of  intorcet  wns  ebown  ia  SoMrttu,  produced  in  tboiiasae 
year,  but  Iho  audience  steadily  dropped  off;  nnd  Ofiandc  (17^), 
altbougb  tbo  Monorj-  waa  admitted  to  be  "  extraordinimlj  fine  and 
zEiBgnltioent,"  died  witbuut  n  struggle  iu  on  otnpty  bonse. 


ITI. 

True  originality  haJi  tuDsIIy  tho  mxaa  batllo  to  light  vitli  cohtoi- 
tioual  luetc«,  stupidity,  or  ignorance.  Tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
the  I'eninstiln,  contending  fur  hi«  own  noasure*  with  o  diiitaiit 
GoTernmout ;  NcUon  disobeying  orders  at  Copenhagen ;  Jonnv 
trying  to  perfioade  people  to  be  vuccinalod ;  or  tlie  Liberal  pttUtloiaBS 
of  our  o^m  age  labouring  for  years  to  pass  Liberal  measures ;  are 
only  inatancea  in  other  spbcrcA  of  action  of  what  ia  conbtantly  going 
on  in  tlie  world  of  Art. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  «mch  cusce  bow  far  ciroum- 
Btanccs  control  men  and  their  nicflsunw,  aud  how  far  men  and  tJh«ir 
mcanircs  were  inflncnoed  by  circunutancea.  In  aomo  caacs  wo  Been 
to  have  T«r}-  nearly  a  balance  of  power.  Ilaudcl'ii  operatio  cbtmi 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  would  be  eurioua  to  study  how  far  the  Teiy 
music  and  instrumentatiou  wore  didutod  to  him  at  timea  by  the 
tyranny,  nccca«ity>  or  solicitation  of  circum&tanco.  One  of  tbc  aira 
allotted  to  Polifemo  woa  ccrtuinly  written  for  an  ozc^tiunal  tmov, 
for  it  contains  a  range  of  two  odnves  and  five  notoe.  Semiramif,  Caiv^ 
Fahririm,  and  Arban-*,  played  in  17-i'l,  are  mntply  pasticcio  operM, 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  airs,  in  which  each  ungor  bos  the  oppm- 
timitj*  of  singing  bin  own  bratvra  songs.  Some  of  tliem  are  Italian, 
othom  German,  and  Ibe^c  fragmentary  aongs  are  all  strung  together 
by  a  recitative,  wbich  ia  the  only  new  part  of  tbc  opera.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  curious  bints  and  eu^gctftious  in  tbe  writings 
of  other  composers  which  point  to  u  similar  prcasurc  or  peculiarity 
of  cifcumatancc.  The  soprano  pert  of  Mozart's  Flauto  Mojito, 
especially  tbo  great  aria  with  the  staccnto  pnasagos,  iras  initten 
.  for  a  Hpeoial  voice, 

Tbc  only  reason  why  Bcbubert  did  not  write  more  si'mpboniea  ma 

tbo  difficulty  of  getting  them  played.     It  has  been  remarked  in  tbe 

i'nolicM  in  tbe  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  programmes  that  Beetboren's 

'wlations  with    the    inBtrumenta  of   his    orclieatras,   and  eepocislly 

with  tbe  bom,  axo  often  suggcstirc.     In  tbo  B  tiat  ^Tuphony 
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there  is  only  one  flate  insteed  of  two.  Of  Mozart's  G  minor  sjnn- 
phony  there  aro  twu  Teraions,  oiie  with  clan'oiicts  and  ana  without. 
Itiswell  known  that  tlieopeniDg  to  WiUiam  7V//arcrturri  wan  wiHtton 
for  a  oelehrated  Tit^oncello  at  Vieaina,  whiUt  ihfiv  can  b«  little  doubt 
that  Uandel  irrote  many  of  Iub  finest  airs  for  porticular  Toices. 

Ent  it  is  refreshiii}^  to  learn  thnt  the  Totces  had  oooosionally  to 
bend  to  the  f^oius  of  the  C(Hupo«er  or  the  imperious  will  of  the  man. 
WTien  Carcstini,  the  celebrated  tvirah,  aent  bock  the  air,  "  Verdi 
Prat  i,' '  Ilandel  wue  furious,  and  rushing  into  tho  trembling 
Itjttian'it  house,  Bhook  thu  music  in  hia  face  with,  "You  toj;!  don't 
I  Icnow  better  an  yourself  vut  you  shall  sing  ?  If  yon  vill  not  ting 
all  tlo  Hong  vat  I  giro  you,  I  rill  not  pay  you  ein  stirer  t  "  Cnrcstini 
allorwaixU  found  that  Handel  wua  right.  '"  Venli  I'rati  "  was  one  of 
his  fffaiidM  tfuccei.  When,  in  b  Bimihir  spirit  of  ill-timed  revolt,  thu 
famous  Cuzzoni  declined  to  miLg  "i>'alsa  Immagioe  "  st  tho  rehearso], 
Handei,  who  bad  been  waxing  hot  ot  sundrj-  signs  of  iusubordination, 
explodud  ut  last.  He  flew  at  tfae  wroteheil  woman,  niid  at'iziiig  hor 
arm,  shook  her  lilce  a  rat^  "  Ah  1 '  I  always  knew  you  were  a  fery 
tcvil,"  hocrtcd;  "and  I  shall  now  let  you  knowtliatl  nm  Beelzebub, 
de  prineo  of  do  tevila  !  "  and  dragging  her  to  the  open  window,  was 
just  On  tho  point  of  pitching  her  into  tho  (itroct>  when,  iu  every  sciuo 
of  the  word,  »hc  rocontod.  Although  Handel  »nictiino«  g-iinrd  hia 
point  in  thi«  way,  jot  his  violoncc  occasionally  laid  him  open  to  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  gmall  minds. 

Pernons  hare  been  known  to  appreciate  that  indescribable  mixture 
of  sound  |in>ducc<l  by  the  prc^iarntory  tuning  of  an  orchestra  with 
the  organ,  even  more  thou  the  pcTforroancc  itaclf.  Handel  was  not 
of  tliis  upiuioQ.  AAar  b*  wss  once  at  bis  desk,  woe  betide  tho 
belated  tiddlc  tbat  serapod  a  fifth,  or  the  incxpenenccd  Qutc  that 
attempted  tho  least  "  tootle."  Some  of  us  may  have  witnoMod  iho 
despair  of  a  profeenonal  conductor  et  tho  cndloea  and  insatiable 
tuning  of  an  amateur  orchestra.  Others  may  hare  watched  the 
calm  distraction  of  an  accompanyist  at  baring  to  play  through  "  Vaga 
Looa"  to  some  one  not  more  than  half  a  semitone  flat.  Othen 
may  bavo  seen  the  exprcguiion  on  tho  master's  faoo  when  in  mow 
pause  the  drum  comce  in  with  a  confident,  hut  perfectly  uncalled- 
for,  "  ralaplnn  ;"  but  those  incidents  arc  trivinl  compared  m-ith  iho 
Boeno  which  it  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  dcccribe. 

It  WHS  a  grand  night  at  tho  Opera.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had 
arrived  in  good  time,  remembering  bow  Ilandel  bud  bren  uniioycd 
sometimes  nt  hia  coming  in  late.  Tho  instrumentn,  twppoAcd  to  bo 
in  perfect  tune,  were  lying  ready,  and  tho  porformer* entered.  Alsal 
a  wag  bod  crept  in  before  them,  and  put  every  one  of  the  etringod 
instnuocnts  out  of  tune.     Ilandel  enters ;  and  now  >11  the  bows  ara 
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Tftiaed  together,  and  at  tlic  (^ven  beat  Uicy  all  Htnrt  off  eon  irjnrito. 
The  dEEcct  mimt  liare  lieeii  an  if  ever}'  one  of  tlie  perfonn(*rs  hud  hv^w 
munrally  tatnbling  dnwD-siuin.  The  nnbappj  mao.<<tro  mahes 
wildly  from  hid  place,  kicks  to  pieces  tho  iirst  doubln  basa  that 
opposes  bitn,  aud  wazm^  a  kettledrum,  tbroirs  it  violently  at  the 
leader  of  the  band.  Tbo  effort  sonda  bis  fuU-bottoracd  wig  fiyinp, 
but  be  doGB  not  heed  it ;  and,  rushing  bareheaded  to  the  footlighu, 
be  iitanda  for  a  few  muments  osnid  the  roara  of  tho  bouse,  snorliiig 
with  rage,  and  choked  with  passion. 

The  Prince,  sllbough  higbJip'  auiuaud,  soon  tboaght  this  kind  of 
ontertoiumont  bad  lasted  long  enough,  noA,  going  duwn  in  pcr»on,  he 
bcseochca  Ilundel  to  be  culm,  und  with  much  difficulty  prevails  on 
bim  to  remmo  his  wig  sod  hi«  opora. 

Like  Burleigh's  nod,  Handel'a  wtg  sGcms  to  have  boeu  a  sore 
guide  to  Huuders  tompor,  "  AVhon  thingt^  went  well  at  tbe  oratorio," 
writes  Burney,  "  it  had  a  certaiix  uod  or  vihratioit  which  manifested 
his  pleasuro  and  satiafactioa.  Without  it,  utcc  observers  were  certjiin 
that  he  was  out  of  humour."  Tbu  umiiious  sign  olwayit  appeared  if, 
vhen  Handel  was  conductiug  the  Prince  of  WuIch'k  concerts,  aiiy  of 
the  hulies-in-waiting  talked  instead  of  listening.  "  Huah  !  huihl" 
tho  PrincfSR  would  say  ;  "  don't  you  soc  Hnndel  is  in  a  portion  ?  " 

But  it  must  bo  added  that  Tlandel,  who  know  bis  own  hastiness, 
was  oIWl  tho  Jimt  to  iipologlzo ;  and  on.  one  occasion,  aAer  roundly 
scolding  Btirney,  tht-n  a  mere  lad,  for  what  turned  out  to  be  an  error 
of  Smith,  the  copyist,  bo  instantly  mode  thu  anu-utle  honoraUt.  "  I 
peg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  a  very  odd  tog ;  Meistcr  Schmidt  is  to  plune." 

Handel  pi\id  his  singers  euonnous  prices.  Senceino  and  Ooroetini, 
had  each  i;i,:*lM>  for  the  season ;  and  on  one  occasion,  os  wc  hate 
seen,  the  Cazaoni  got  .i'2,000.  Towards  the  close  of  what  may  bo 
called  his  operntic  period,  most  of  the  singers,  and  almost  all  the 
DoWes,  forsook  Hundel,  and  supported  tlip  greatest  singer  of  the  ago, 
Farinelli,  at  the  rival  hoiifie  in  Iiincoln's  Inn  Fields,  But  before  we 
proceed  furthor,  we  may  pive  the  reader  a  glance  at  uouie  of  the 
oompoeers  with  whom  Handel  came  into  immediate  contact,  and 
with  whoBC  genius,  effronterj-,  or  cabula,  bo  was  forced  to  contend. 

IV, 

Of  Gliick  we  have  spoken  fiilly  iu  a  previous  paper.*  He  crosacd 
Huudel's  path  late,  and  wus  but  itlightly  connected  with  htm. 

Of  Domcaiuo  Scurlitlti,  who  died  1757,  wc  ^helll  not  say  mnch 
more  herr.  Ho  was  the  tcb!  creator  of  tho  advnneod  harpsi- 
ehord  school  of  the  period,  ns  much  as  Mendelssohn  wan  of  the 
ndvnnecd  piiinoftirto  school  of  the  present  day.  But  his  range,  liki* 
that  of  Chopin,  was  limited,  und  be  wrote  little  besides  harpsichord 
music.     Tboec  who  care  to  examine  some  of  bia  allegros  in   V  timo 
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will  be  Burpriscd  to  find  the  prototypee  of  many  of  tlic  tavnnttUn 
written  in  such  profusion  for  the  modem  pianoforte.  His  fathw, 
the  celnbratod  Alcssandro  Scarlatti,  was  the  greater  of  tlte  two.  He 
wrote  115  operan,  besidps  an  immpnse  mans  ofaacretl  music. 

Of  ftU  Handel's  riToJ.".  Itononcini  was  certainly  the  most  fortniduble. 
Ho  rjtrae  to  England  about  17*20,  with  Attilio,  a  composer  of  merit. 
Wheu  aomethinR  or  other  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Handel'a  music 
(not  then  recognised  as  the  high  peculiar  tone  of  the  German  school) 
made  people  feel  that  he  was  quite  different  from  the  beluTed  Italiane, 
factions  I>egan  to  form  thpmselTes,  and  the  Handelists,  backed  by  the 
IViucc  of  "Walea,  rang;cd  tlieniselvpa  against  the  BononctnisU,  sup- 
ported br  tho  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  moat  of  the  nobility. 

A  whole  chorus  of  popular  writers  ri'hL':irat'd  the  sublime  merits 
of  the  Ititliuii  school,  whilst  rope,  Arbuthnot,  and  a  few  others,  fetood 
by  Handel. 

Exactly  tho  snmo  drama  repeated  itself  with  a  difierent  »»'««  «n 
yfine,  and  other  iictors,  about  thirty  years  Inter.  Paris  was  then  the 
seat  of  war:  GUick  was  the  German  hero,  supported  by  Marie 
Antoinette  ;  Piccini  fonght  for  Italy,  uurler  the  meretricicua  banners 
of  the  Du  Barry;  I'Abbc  Arnault  plied  his  dignified  pt-n  for 
Gluck,  whilst  Marmonlol  answered  with  daring  and  unscrupulous 
sarcasm  for  Pieeini.  Kvon  before  tho  open  breach  tlio  parallel  holda 
good- — for  na  Gliiclc  and  Picoini  wrre  eiich  engaged  to  compose  an 
opera  {Iphifffnta')  on  the  same  subject,  ao  Bononcini,  Attilio,  and 
lliindcl  were  ntMociated  togpther  in  the  composition  of  M'izio  ticatola; 
iind,  morcoTer,  bh  (Hiick  was  clearly  vict^rioiiA,  so  was  Handel.  Here, 
however,  the  parallel  ceases.  Oliick  left  Paria  in  poe.<tession  of  tbe 
Italian  opera ;  Bononcint,  to  our  honour  be  it  said,  left  London  in 
I)0Aftcssiou  of  German  oratorio. 

Between  two  giants  like  Ifandel  and  Bononcini,  poor  Attilio  seems 
to  have  b<>on  cruslipd  to  pieces.  Originally  hi?  had  bec?n  a  Dominican 
monk.  His  temperament  was  gentle;  he  loved  mnnic,  and  wrote 
compositions  much  admired  in  his  own  country ;  hut  ho  should  never 
have  mot  cither  the  Achillea  or  Hector  of  his  day.  His  feeble  light, 
thnt  would  have  illumined  a  smaller  sphere  with  a  mild  and  gentle 
lustre,  paled  at  once  before  the  mighty  sun  of  Uandel,  and  tbo 
continuous  blaxo  of  Bononcini's  fireworks.  His  Aet  of  Muste 
SriPiofit  (1721)  vraa  voted  the  worst— a  decision  in  which  he  fully 
acquiesced.  In  L730  it  was  not  worth  wbtlo  to  compoao  any  more ; 
his  place  was  filled;  the  public  would  hardly  listen  to  his  per- 
formances on  the  viol  dc  gumba — uti  iu&trumeut  which  he  himself 
had  introduced  into  England  in  1716.  A  humblc-mindcd  and 
-SnpGSBiuive  man,  an  gmeeful  as  a  woman,  and  nearly  as  timid,  he 
,  into  silcnco  and  poverty',  and  died  noglocted,  but  not  before 
he  had  been  forgotten. 
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Tbo  caro«r  in  J^ogUad  of  iha  brilliant,  but  tirrdg;ant  Uononcuu* 
camo  to  a.  fitting  oatl  in  17-^3.  A  cort*in  tttadngsl  of  his  w 
discovered  to  bo  note  fur  note  tbo  oompusiUon  of  a  Signor  ImUx 
in  Itttljr.  Lotti  was  oommunk-ated  with  by  Hio  Royal  Acadismjr  of 
Uiuic.  The  m&llcr  was  made  public,  and  BonoQcini,  uul  caring 
to  plead  guilty,  left  tlio  onimtr)-,  nam  to  rotora,  amidst  iho  jabila- 
tiotus  of  tlic  HiiuduliiitA.  The  dL-fcutud  maestro  trarclled  tlirougli 
Eurupc,  still  pouring  out  fmin  Hie  ofetoaiBluiigly  fodlo  brain  things 
new  aod  old,  and  at  bist  foil  ioto  the  handd  of  tin  intpostor^  vlio  pro* 
fi>»>>od  to  bavo  discovered  the  philosopbor's  stone.  He  died  suoa 
QfLcrwards  iu  obscurity  uad  solitndo,  having  ouUivctl  bis  popularity, 
n»d  lost  Im  character. 

Not  the  least  of  Handel's  rivals  was  Porjioia,  or  as  Handol  used 
to  call  him,  "  old  Corburu."  Without  thu  romantio  6r«  uf  BoQoucini, 
the  grace  of  Attilio,  or  the  origiuidily  of  Ilandol,  he  rrprosentod  the 
high  and  dry  Italian  Bchool.  He  xvaa  a  great  ainging<niastiar,  a 
loamed  oontrapunti«<t,  famous  throughout  Italy.  I{c  was  invited 
over  in  1733  by  the  Italian  faction  in  I»adon,  under  tho  patronage 
of  Horlborough  and  Ixinl  Cooper.  His  opera  of  Ariadne  vu  brought 
ont  at  l^incoln'a  Inn  Fields,  and  was  a  great  success.  But  when 
later  on  he  had  the  audacity  to  oppose  to  Handel's  oratorios  his  own 
Dadd,  Ilia  £ulurc  vaa  conaptcuous,  and  ho  was  candid  enough  to 
admit  his  gteat  rival'*  superiority  in  sacred  music.  He  thought  no 
one's  opcran  pqiml  to  his  own.  Ho  wrote  fifty  of  them;  rmd  had 
the  distinguishod  honour  when  an  old  man  of  leaehing  young  Haydn, 
who  in  mtum  cleaned  his  boots  and  po^-dered  his  wig  for  him. 

Amongst  other  Italians  who  were  as  iJiorns  in  Handel's  side,  we 
muy  mention  Uasse,  a  man  of  real  gMiiuH,  whoeo  chamber mufuc  is  still 
oatecmcd  by  amateurs.  Arrigoni  came  over  with  Porporo,  and  helped 
to  supply  tho  Italian  programme  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre. 

Wo  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  or  two  other  ooiebritiijs — Dr. 
Popusch,  tho  Prussian,  and  Dr.  Greene,  the  Englishman.  Pepusoh 
LoM  the  lirst  place  in  England  before  the  arrival  of  Handel,  and 
made  u  distinct  sphere  for  himself  oven  when  Handel  and  the  Italian 
oomposers  were  in  their  glory.  His  Beggan'  Opera  killed  everything 
st  the  time,  and  sliU  keepi>  possession  of  the  stage.  IVpusch  iiuir  be 
•nid  to  have  understood  tho  merits  of  tho  English  ballad.  They  aro 
not  oansideniblc ;  but  whunevcr  tbo  public  taste  gets  jaded  with 
Italian  syrup  or  German  solids,  English  balladfi  have  ever  been  found 
useful  a»  a  kind  of  fillip.  Pepusch  was  a  learned,  but  not  a  Tory 
orjgiiud  composer,  and  his  skill  in  urntnging  and  adapting,  enpe- 
cially  the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  was  greater  than  his  skill  in 
orcoting.  He  hod  the  sense  to  bow  before  Handel,  imd  the  grace  to 
subscribe  to  hi«  works. 

Dr.  £oyce,  Dr.  Arne,  and  Dr.  Greene  were  all  cconpoaors  of  the 


day :  no  lover  of  cathedral  music  is  ignorant  of  ihcir  names ;  and 
many  of  Amo's  and  Boyco's  anllicma  have  become  regular  itcDiK  in 
tlie  weekV  Rorviceix.  Boyce  was  iacomparulily  the  gr«ate8l,  Am« 
mnks  second,  and  ibo  name  of  dreenp  is  lUiually  morn  dreaded  tlian 
loved  by  the  frequenters  of  clioral  services.  Jiis  relations  wilh 
Handel  and  Ikmoncini  are  hardly  creditable  to  hini.  He  seems  to 
have  flattered  eacli  io  turn,  ilo  upheld  ilonoDCiDi  in  the  i^roat 
madrigal  controrcrsy,  and  appears  to  have  vrearied  ilandd  by  his 
repeated  viaita.  Tho  j^reat  Saxon  easUy  saw  through  the  flatteries 
of  a  man  who  v-aain  renlity  an  anibitiuus  rival,  and  joked  about  him, 
not  always  in  the  best  Catito.  AVlien  he  was  told  that  Greene  was 
giving  concerts  at  the  "l>evil  Tavern,"  near  Temple  £ur,  "Ab!^'  he 
cxcliumed,  "  niein  poor  friend  Toctor  CJrceno — so  be  is  gone  to  de 
TcvU!" 

On  one  occasioQ,  we  are  told  that  Gre«n&  had  left  a  new  solo 
anthem  of  his  with  Uaridel,  who  good-Tiatixrwlly  asked  him  to  break- 
fast tho  next  morning.     The  great  German  was  moitt  affiiU^  and 
diacootwd  on  every  possible  subject,  but  uU  Greene's  attempts  to 
lead  ihf  conversation  round  to  the  anthem  proved  futile.     At  hurt, 
growing  desperate,  he  interrupted  his  host's  flowing  talk  with, — 
"  But  my  anthem,  sir — how  do  you  liko  my  anthom  ?" 
"  Oh,  your  outhcm  ?     Veil,  sir,  I  did  tink  it  wwntod  air ! " 
•'Wanted  air,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  Hire — uir — so  I  did  bang  it  out  of  do  vindow !" 
It  must  ho  notioMl  huw  (.-utiroly  English  music  was  swamped  by 
German  and  Italiau  masters.  It  is  an  unwelcome  fact  to  many,  bub 
it  must  not  bo  ovcrtookcd.  Much  oficuco  has  been  taken  at  the 
pfarusi-,  "  The  KngUfih  arc  not  a  musical  people."  That  phnwi 
intcrprHod  to  moan  "  the  EngUf h  do  not  caxo  for  mu^ic,"  or  "  ibffj 
eanaot  bo  got  to  tik«  good  music,"  or  "  thoy  do  not  mako  good 
cxoculivo  artists,"  is  certainly  untrue,  and  wo  should  never  use  it  in 
any  of  the  abitro  senses;  but  if  u  musical  oation  moons  a  nation  with 
a  musical  tradition  and  school  of  its  own — a  nation  not  only  in 
pottKsstuu  uf  old  popular  melodies,  whooo  origin  it  is  always  diflicult 
and  eomotimCH  imposj^iblo  to  trace,  but  also  poeaeraing  a  develop- 
ment of  the  musicul  art  distiuct  in  character  from  that  of  all  other 
nations,  and  subject  to  tho  inspiration  of  national  genius — then  we 
fear  that  Kngland  can  scaroely  yet  be  said  to  ba%-e  OKtablishcd  her 
claim  to  be  called  a  musical  nation.  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to  see 
t.hut  the  facts  of  history  boar  out  the  assertion.  As  tho  religion  of 
Knglnnd  was  Roman  up  to  the  time  of  Jlenry  VIII.,  muMc  in 
I-lngland  that  came  alung  wilh  Home's  eocleoiastioal  eystom  drew 
its  chief  inspiration  from  Italy.  In  so  far  aa  there  was  a  popular 
moTtmcat  nuuiing-  side  by  side  with  tho  ceoleaiastioal,  it  is  still  more 
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easy  to  trooo  thnt  popiilnr  movement  to  the  trouToros  and  1  roubadouw 
of  I'rovcncp,  who  wandcrwl  nil  ovftT  Europe,  and  whose  xcry  names 
botray  their  foreign  origin.  If,  however,  wo  adroit  that  Tallis  and 
Farnmt  und  Byrd  foundi'd  an  English  ecboot,  and  that  Uoiluy, 
TVard,  and  "Wet'lkes.  in  llii-ir  madrigals  (ohwrve,  the  veiy  word 
taadrigai  u  nu  Ituliau  one),  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  continaod  the 
good  work— it  remains  to  he  cxphiiucd  why  Humphrey  doLiborntcIy 
chose  the  French  schoci  in.  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1 . — a  Bchool  of  tnudc 
which  was  cnthnRiasticnlly  received  in  Knfiland — and  why  Purcoll 
[died  101)5],  original,  proline,  »nd  above  all  eclectic,  had  no  followers 
at  all.  The  fact  ir,  thn  so-called  English  school  had  not  life  enough 
to  sumVo  tlio  paralysis  of  the  ciril  ware,  nor  nicmorj'  enough  to 
continue  its  own  tradition;  and  l-'runrc  and  Italy  altonintcly  or 
jointly  contended  for  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the  musical  prizes 
in  England,  until  Germany,  like  a  Tfliy  David,  oroso  and  alow  both 
the  lion  and  the  bear. 

"Wo  do  not  observe,  then,  from  loDkiug  bacli,  thatEngland  ba«  bad 
a  greut  musical  past ;  wLat  ve  do  see  is  u  couatunt  UikLQg  root,  and 
apringing  up,  and  withering,  n  certaiu  appctit-e  succuodcd  by  Doagea 
and  roposc.  "With  tho  growing  puHnoii  fur  good,  in  other  wonLs  for 
wholcaomc  food,  this  state  of  thtnga  may  pcrhajw  ecnsc.  Ottcc,  Wc 
Imow,  she  was  diftingiiishcd  among  the  nations  for  her  commercial 
apathy.  That  apathy  bus  passed  away.  There  was  a  time  before 
even  Germany  bad  developed  her  musical  gc-uius.  Italy  and  Franco 
were  long  the  leading  composers  of  tho  world.  That  time  has  pas&ed 
away,  and  XugUind  bereclf  may  cvfu  now  be  about  to  rise  und  cJaim 
n  position  among  mueicul  nations.  Meanwhile,  let  us  bo  just  to  tlic 
pa1ron»  of  music  in  England.  It  i»  Iho  fashion  to  say  that  native 
talent  was  crushed  by  the  Hanoverian  Gcorgofl,  who  ehowed  favour 
only  to  German  mumcians.  But  this  is  not.  tho  caw.  On  the  con- 
trary*, nativo  talent  was  for  long  protected  in  England.  Italian  music 
wan  not  preferred  to  English  until  the  two  met  in  a  fair  Sgbt,  und 
Italy  won.  Nor  wa>!  Germany  installed  supremo  until  she  had  bcttten 
Italian  opera  out  of  (he  field  with  German  oratorio. 

For  many  years  great  efforts  were  made  to  encourage  EngU^ 
talent.  As  late  u^  George  Il.'a  reign  only  an  Kugliehmau  could  hold 
the  plaeo  of  king'rt  organiRt.  Almwt  even'  English  compowr  of  any 
note  wa.t  a  Doctor  of  Music,  and  installed  in  Komo  place  of  honour 
and  emolument  The  cathedml  choirs  were  superintended  by 
Eoglinhmen  ;  nor  was  thci-e  any  effort  made  to  auppross  the  balUda 
they  wrote,  or  to  keep  their  operas  off  Iho  stage.  The  Beggar*^  Optra 
was  fnJl  of  Engllah  songs,  and  Pepiiech,  who,  although  a  Prussian,  was 
a  natumliKed  Engli<di  subject,  collected  and  arranged  largo  quantities 
of  tbcm.      But   England  originated  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
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Pistochi  loTentcd  tho  siuging-  school;  tliL>  Straduarli  antl  their 
followers  lay  ut  the  IbunduLiua  of  modern  iualrumental  music.  It  is 
to  Italy  agnin  wc  have  to  turn  for  the  opera  :  whilut  Handel  gave  ns 
the  highest  forai  of  the  oratorio,  Qossoc  iuvcutc-d  and  Ilaydn  re- 
crcotdd  ^Tnplioiiy. 


V. 

But  to  return  to  Handel.  Wo  loft  him  playing  Orlando  to  empty 
hoaseit  in  1733.  But  an  ovtmt  had  already  occurred  which  was 
dcslined  ultimutcly  to  turn  the  tide  Ju  ti*  favour,  und  whicli  struck 
the  kcy-notc  of  his  iiiiinortiiUty.  AVo  know  that  thf  MS.  of  Waiter 
Scott'B  "  Wovorlcy  "  was  laid  asido  for  many  years ;  so  was  the  ^IS. 
of  Handel's  first  oratorio,  Kfiher.  It  was  composed  as  early  a«  1790 
for  the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Cnnnona.  Eleven  years  nlVrward* 
(1731)  Bernard  Cintes,  Royal  Chapcl-mBBtcr  of  St.  James's,  got  it 
up  in  private  with  hi.<i  choir.  Tt8  fame  soon  upread,  and  both  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Academy  of  Music  produced  it  on  a 
larger  acale  tmder  the  direction  of  Gates.  Ilandcl  seems  to  hare 
thoroughly  rertMd  it  himself,  and  in  1732  we  read  that  "  Sestcr,  an 
English  oratorio,  was  performed  six  timea,  and  rery  fulL" 

To  ua  it  ia  tolerably  clear  that  there  was  Bomethiog  in  the  form  ns 
well  as  in  the  subjectd  of  oratorio  mutdu  especially  appropriate  to  the 
geniuH  of  Handel ;  and  yet  such  were  the  force  of  hubit  and  the 
tyranny  of  iaahion,  that  it  was  not  until  1741 — twenty-one  years 
afl^r  the  compoaitlon  of  lisfhcr — that  Hunilcl  dctinitely>  upon 
repeated  failures,  abandoned  the  eompoeition  of  Italian  operas. 

Without  seeing  those  works  it  may  bo  difficult  to  decide  why  they 
failed.  One  thing  ia  cortuin,  that  the  bolter  the  music  the  le^  did  it 
mit  the  operatic  tattt««  of  lh«  age.  Thomosl  populur  parta  were  the 
moKt  puerile.  Compare  tho  Billy,  but  celebrated,  march  in  JUnafdo 
(1711)  with  the  spk-udid,  but  little  known,  march  iu  Sciju'o  (1726). 
Perhaps  the  singcrM  did  not  follow  the  development  of  hia  gvuiue, 
and  got  tired  of  him  as  he  marched  on  with  colutiaul  etridcti  towards 
the  music  of  tho  future.  We  know  that  Cuz^oui  and  Carc^tini  both 
refused  to  sing  some  of  hi«  (incst  airs.  Perhaps  the  public  grew 
tired  of  the  singers.  At  all  events,  FannelU,  tho  greatest  of  them, 
left  England  in  1787  rather  than  sing  to  an  audience  of  fivc-and- 
thirty  pounds.  Uut  the  best  reason  is  indicated  by  Colley  CibbcTi 
and  explains  why  Italian  opera  could  never  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  groat  Oermon  composer,  or  b«  anything  more  than  a  fashion 
with  the  English  people : — -"  The  truth  is,  that  this  kind  of  enter- 
tainment is  entirely  sensual." 

As  Handel's  instincts  ripened  his  intellect  also  developed.  Perhaps 
be  may  have  felt  that  dramatic  action  and  moaioal  emotion  were  two 
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thiogs  Uuit  (nigtit  Qot  to  be  mixed  up  toff«ther  by  making  acton 
sing;  und  assurodly  in  tho  cantata  and  oratorio  he  attained  a  more 
BBtiKfoctorj'  and  pliHoaopliical  form  bv  preoralinf;  a  drama  to  tho 
mind,  clothod  with  mnaical  emotioo,  but  not  confounded  with  dra- 
matic notion.  luvident.*  can  bo  acted,  and  incidents  can  be  described 
in  song ;  Imt  incidents  cannot  bo  sung  except  in  tho  nay  of  descrip- 
tion, simply  becnosc  music  does  not  express  tieta,  but  the  coiotiona 
which  underlie  aetion.  Probably  Handel  did  not  explain  his  roosoiu 
for  abandoning  Italian  opcmtbiu;  but  the  fact  that  his  operas  are  for- 
gotten, whiUt  Ads  and  Galatea  and  the  Metuah  remain,  ppcB  to  nhow 
thai  in  thess  last  be  had  hit  upon  a  form  miffictently  philomiphiail  to 
outlive  all  iho  operas  of  the  day,  and  one  which  they  did  not  potaeMt. 

From  1732  to  1740  he  pretfcnts  the  familiar  spoctado  of  a 
man  of  gfcnius  stragfitliiig  with  the  tendencies  of  hia  age — ^balf 
sailing,  half  drifting,  but  gaining  irtrength  with  every  passage  of 
CDuflict.  In  those  twelve  memorablo  years  he  com]Mfied  sixteen 
operas  and  live  oratorios.  Ahcv  1740  he  composed  no  operas.  bhA 
from  1741  to  I7R1  he  composed  nleven  oratorios,  begiiming  with  the 
Measiah  and  ending  with  Jcphtha.  The  success  of  the  long-neglected 
Either  induced  Uandcl  to  compoeo  Delmnh  in  I73-t,  nnd  the  succcsb 
of  JDelorvA  awoke  all  the  dogs  that  had  gMie  to  sleep  during  the 
disfavour  of  bia  operas  and  the  decline  of  hi»  popularity. 

"The  rise  and  progress  of  Mr.  Tlnndcl,"  writos  one  paper,  "are 
loo  wdlt  known  for  me  to  relate.  I>et  it  suHico  to  say  thtt  he  has 
grown  M>  insolent  upon  the  sudden  and  undeeorvod  increase  of  both, 
that  he  thinks  that  nothing  ought  to  oppose  his  imperious  and  extra- 
vagant will."  We  are  then  treated  to  a  description  of  "  the  thing 
Called  an  oratorio."  and  informed  that  "  the  fairest  bniasta  it-cro  tired 
with  indignation  against  this  new  irapoflition," 

Tho  Italian  faction  opposed  bim  with  close  and  serried  ranks,  and 
all  the  malronteniii,  from  whatever  cause,  deserted  from  Handel's 
camp  and  joined  Uenoncini.  It  doeii  not  appear  that  ojipoeition 
improved  a  temperament  naturally  hot,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  DK  Ilundcl  wont  on  in  life  he  In^t  friends  and  made  uoemJcs. 
He  qimrrcUed  with  the  celebrated  Senesino,  who,  of  course,  joined 
his  rival;  and  many  of  the  nobles  who  were  accaatomed  to  treat 
nnsicians  Like  scrx-antft,  and  even  to  cane  them,  wore  ttn  taken  nljiok 
at  the  great  Oormfln'A  haughty  and  overbearing  demoonoor,  that 
they  d(X-ided  in  favour  of  the  nstnte  ond  acrvilfl  Italian,  who  liT«d  in 
lady  Godolphin's  houw  in  the  enjoyrocnt  of  a  large  pension. 

Ko  slander  was  spared.  Handel  wnn  a  swindler,  he  was  a  lolaa 
iriend,  a  glutton,  n  drunkanl.  a  mving  idiot,  a  profano  fellow,  to 
whom  not  even  Holy  Writ  was  sacred.  The  rery  idea  of  sotting 
Deborah  to  mosic  soandaliTed  deeply  the  pietists,  who  applauded 
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loudly  tho  loose  operas  of  Bouoncini  and  the  Uconb'ous  cnnzoneU  of 
ArrigoDi. 

R(kli  eatirizccl  hint,  and  Qoopy  caricatured  him ;  hu  person  inis 
TOtcd  ridictUous,  and  hia  innovntion*  monslrous.  Pooplo  complaiaed 
of  (lie  loiid  otfcctJ!  procIuci:-(l  by  hin  now  bra.>)(  inRtrumonts,  hi«  beav\* 
choruses,  anri  his  DumhoHp^s  violins.  Wo  aro  oocustamcd  to  tliiok  uf 
Hamlol's  orchestra  a^  poor ;  but,  in  fact,  with  tho  cxoi^ptlon  uf  tht> 
clarionot,  come1-i-pistoD,  and  ophiclcide,  it  compriiuxl  nil  the  iiutni- 
ments  now  uacd,  and  sovci-al  extinct  ones  hesldes — *>.,  rifilctfa 
Diiirinii,  Thcorho  lute,  Ac.  Ho  iJm>  wrolo  for  eerpuuts,  ulthougli  iw 
could  then  play  thorn;  and  we  arc  told  ol'  a  ba*soon  sisk-cu  fcot 
high,  which  only  one  man  could  play;  this  was  cnllod  o  grand 
doable  bassooD,  and  was  made  by  Mr.  Stanesby,  tho  Distin  of  the 
period. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  ace  not  sorprtsed  I0  iind  Bold 
Brtareus  with  a  Hundred  Handit  abused  and  laughed  at.  Field- 
ing;, in  "Tom  Jones,"  must  hare  a  Hing-  at  him.  "It  was  Mr. 
Western's  custom  ercrr  ai)tcraoon,  as  soon  a^  he  was  dnmk,  to 
hear  his  daughter  piny  on  Iho  harpaiohord ;  for  ho  wan  a  prcot 
lover  of  music,  and,  jwrhapK,  had  he  lived  in  town,  might  hnve 
passed  for  a  connoisseur,  for  he  always  excepted  again.it  tho 
finest  compositions  of  Mr.  Handel."  Even  his  fritoids  complained 
that  he  "  tore  toeir  cara  to  piecep,"  and  one  writoa  ;  "  I  expected  his 
boaso  to  be  hlovm  down  with  his  artificial  wind  ;  at  another  tlmo  tho 
eea  overflowed  its  banka  and  swallowed  U9  up.  But,  beyond  every- 
thing, his  thunder  was  moi;t  intoIcrabW  ;  i  Hhall  never  get  the  horrid 
rumbling  out  of  my  head." 

So  much  hod  it  became  the  fashion  to  eriticize  his  offeota,  that 
some  yearii  later  Mr.  Sheridan  makes  one  of  his  characters  let  off  a 
pistol  simply  to  nhock  the  audience,  und  makes  him  eay  in  a  stagR 
whisper  to  the  gallerj',  "  This  hint,  gentlemen,  I  took  from  HandeL" 

lu  1733,  Esther  and  Dth'^mh,  together  with  JPhrUUnif  {\1%V)  and 
Orlattfio  (1732),  wore  the  chief  attractions  at  tho  Haymarkot.  On 
July  5th  of  that  year  wo  find  "one  HandoU,  u  foreigner  (who,  they 
say,  was  tora  at  Haum-er),  waa  desired  to  oome  to  Oxford  Ui  perform 
in  mudc."  The  same  writer  gora  on  to  say  "  that  Handel,  with  his 
lowvy  crew,  a  great  number  of  foreign  6ddlcn<,  hod  a  performance 
for  hifl  own  benefit  in  the  thculre.  N.B. — His  book  (not  worth  Irf.) 
he  sella  for  la."  Tho  groTe  Doas  seemed  rather  perplexed  at  tho 
whok)  porformnnoc.  "This,"  «»ys  one,  "U  an  innovation,"  hut 
CTcry  one  paid  their  5f.,  and  went  to  "  try  how  a  little  fiddling  would 
sit  upon  them  ;"  and  so  great  was  thecrwh  to  got  in  that,  *'  notwith- 
standing the  harhuroiis  and  inhuman  oorabinution  of  sncti  a  parcel  ol 
naconscionablc  scamps,  he  disposed  of  most  of  bis  tickota." 
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Before  "  Ilandcl  and  his  lowsy  crew  "  left  Oxford,  tie  victorj'  was 
won.  Athalie  was  received  "  with  vast  applaii£c  by  an  audience  of 
•{,700  pcr.'wns."  Some  of  his  univeriiity  admirers,  who  appear  fo 
have  thought  then  as  now  that  any  university  honour  was  of  priceless 
value,  urged  Handel  to  accept  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  for 
which  he  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  a  small  fee.  "We  con  xinder- 
sf and  the  good  Dons  opening  their  eyes  at  his  characteristic  reply : 
"  Vat  do  tevil  I  trow  ray  money  away  for  dat  vich  de blockhead  vish? 
I  no  vant !  " 

"When  Handel  opened  the  Haymarket  in  the  autumn  of  the  some 
year  (1733),  he  did  so  as  manager  on  his  own  account  His  recent 
successes  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  confidence,  and  he  was  slow 
to  believe  that  the  public  had  done  with  his  Italian  operas.  He 
made  great  efforts  to  ^tite  in  a  popular  style.  The  Ariadne  (1733) 
was  avowedly  written  to  outbid  the  Italian  composers,  and  regain, 
the  favour  of  the  faithless  nobles.  He  plied  them  alternately  with 
quality  and  quantity,  und  in  the  following  year  produced  several 
patchwork  operas,  into  which  muuy  favourite  Italian  airs  were 
introduced  to  please  either  the  singers  or  the  public.  Then  comes 
an  allegorical  poem  in  Fista  (1734).  After  which  we  have  a 
relapse  into  instrumental  music,  e.g.,  the  Hautboy  concertos  (1734) 
which  are  more  like  s^'mphonies  than  concertos;  and,  above  all, 
the  famous  "six  fugues  or  roluittarics,"  1735 — a  species  of  com- 
position in  M-hich  Handel  has  had  but  one  superior,  viz.,  Sebastian 
Itacli.  Then  we  have  a  ballet  written  for  a  French  danseiue  newly 
an'ived.  Crods  in  the  clouds  and  out  of  the  clouds  were  to  appear — 
Jupiter  witli  plenty  of  thunder,  and  actually  "two  Cupids."  What 
could  bo  more  attractive  ?  The  Cupids  und  the  danseuse  had  to  be 
lugged  into  the  Ariodanfc  (1730)  ;  after  which,  in  the  same  year,  was 
composed  and  produced  Aliina,  which  contained  thirty-two  airs,  one 
duet,  and  no  less  than  four  little  choruses.  Then  comes,  as  it  were, 
a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  Opera  is  oucc  more  abandoned,  and 
Ailiiilia,  with  parts  of  Eslhcr  and  Deborah,  is  advertised. 

Lut  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  Italian  opposition,  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre  grew  stronger  every  day.  Almost  all  the 
good  singers  had  joined  Porpora,  Arrigoni,  and  Bononcini.  Farinelli, 
whom  tho  fashionable  world  raved  about ;  Cuzzoui,  whose  very 
dresses  were  copied  by  the  court  ladies  ;  Sencsino,  whose  departure 
for  Italy  cast  a  gloom  over  the  London  season ;  Montagnana,  con- 
sidered by  some  the  most  finished  artist  that  Italy  had  ever  produced 
— all  Bung  at  the  Opposition  House  against  Bold  Briareus,  in  order 
to  crush  him  entirely.  The  nobles  sent  for  the  celebrated  Haase ; 
but  tho  great  man,  with  becoming  modesty,  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  then 
Handel  is  dead  'i  "  and  on  being  told  he  was  yet  alive,  refused  iodig- 


naatly  to  go  over  in  oppo-^itioii  to  one  so  loucli  Ins  nti|M>rtor. 
It  is  strange  to  notice  bow,  partly  1>y  the  |irogT«s8  of  liis  gpitius, 
and  partly  by  tbe  force  of  circumstaucve,  Houdcl  vrmt  being  ariHoit 
out  of  Italian  opora  at  the  very  moment  when  ho  trii>d  to  ti>;l)t4>n 
his  graq)  on  it. 

Tlie  free  introduotion  of  choral  and  instrumental  muiic  into  opera 
offended  tbe  singers  and  retarded  the  action  of  the  drama  in  thn 
eyos  of  the  audiencr.  Yet  it  was  by  these  unpopular  chantutcnBlioi* 
that  the  public  mind  was  being  trained  to  understand  a  speeicft  of 
composition  which,  from  the  first,  seems  to  havo  proved  atlructire, 
under  the  form  of  the  cantata  and  the  oratorio. 

It  was  in  1736  that  Carestiiii,  the  only  great  Italian  aingcr  who 
Lad  stood  by  Haudwl,  left  for  Italy,  and  with  his  deiuirture  nil 
further  oj^eruji  at  the  Haymarket  became  irapnHHihle.  It  Iran  in  tlial. 
year  also  that  Hundul,  unco  more  Iclt  to  follow  tlio  bent  of  lua  own 
genius,  rcTivcd  Acin  und  Kiihrr,  and  cnrnponed  the  music  i» 
Alexandfr'a  Ffott.  HowcTor,  in  April,  irOfJ,  the  Italijin  aiinfer 
Conti  was  got  orer,  and  another  Italian  opera  was  imaA^-Attianta. 

The  picee  was  in  honour  of  the  Pri«<'o  of  Walc*.  on  the  oeciwion 
of  hi«  marriage  with  u  prinoeas  of  Saie-Oolha  ;  and  wa-t  follou-ml,  in 
the  same  mouth,  by  a  light  wedding  unfbom,  wntUni  down  to  their 
Royal  Highncssoa'  ttist*.  But  Iho  fllckorof  iicpularily  whieh  uttciidud 
these  two  worlu  came  too  luto  to  reatoro  the  fortuncn  of  a  lost  game, 
and  ntlhough  Haudcl  ittood  out  otoutly  to  tho  luHt,  ho  iuuhI  have 
been  awaro  of  the  impending  ruin.  In  1737  AruiiiuHs  uppeiirod. 
Burney  says,  '  It  had  few  captivating  nira.'  At  any  rate,  it  fiiilod. 
Jiuiin  (1738)  followed,  and  although  it  is  ncknowlmlgod  to  he  ono  of 
nandePs  most  agreeable  compoeitions,  it  had  but  five  rfpreitentuliuni. 
The  master  was  gciliug  worn  and  deprenwd  with  exertion,  dinap. 
pointmcnt,  and  failure.  The  public  Hecmed  tin-d  of  or(T)-tIiing. 
The  Italian  singers  bad  not  only  doMttod  tho  Hoymarlcot,  but  woro 
beginning  to  le-ave  the  country. 

In  eight  ycofH  Tlandel  had  diuipntftl  a  fortune  of  £10,00(1  on 
Italian  o[>eni,  and  on  the  fall  of  Bemtift  ho  wu  funml  (o  iu»pcnd 
payment,  and  clawed  tha  theatre. 

The  ri^'al  house  tnatod  but  a  few  montha  longttr.  \i»  pride  and 
sucGCSB  hod  becD.  after  alt,  the  prido  of  party  spirit  and  Iho  vamped' 
tip  enccesfl  of  a  clique ;  and  when  Handel  gave  in,  thv  game  MMUfld 
hardly  worth  the  candle — the  candle  baTing  co*t  the  l}u(ihe«a  t^f 
Hariborough  and  her  frionda  as  nearly  m  poacilfjo  XlS.fHH). 

it  It.  iUwKU. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WTtlTINGS  OF  JOHN  HUSS,] 

IN  TUB  CZESKlSll  OR  UOUEUUN  LAXGCAOE, 

(iKGLi'Duto  Hu  utmu  wiiTm  nwM  oonruiai],  hor  or  txxv  xow  raonD  ras 

TSB  nwr  raiB. 


inmtnu  krydtDi  upniU  Kuin.  jACOiua  Kuu.    T.  Ptaaa: 

•iii.uiMSitiu.tt..  tMC)  OIL  ui.,  }t09,   KakMcm  ataa^m 

n<  tMJKtfd  Jl^emiim  Wrilaigt  of  UofUltr  Ma  ttmn,  ORMtrf 

JlBfiMlU  KsniK.     l-njUHi  ml  1.  !*«£;  *cLiL,  MCt««l.liL, 
ttm.    rtAluliMl  >]p  Ftwl«fli:  TMEtakf- 


''PirB  historian  Palock^,  in  tho  preface  to  tho  coacluding  poriion] 
-^-     of  Iiis  great  "  History  of  Bohemia,"  states  the  oaae  of  liia  naiiro 
country — a  ca^e,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  liidtoty  of  the  world — 

in  the  following  rcmorkiible  words : — 

"  Tho  oli  DobcmiAiiR,  s  pcoplo  by  no  moftns  considentblo  in  nnmbert 
bad  by  bbccoMlvcK,  and  perhapa  pnuBatnrcly,  ventorod  od  a  Krttal  undiu'- 
taldng — tho  «irumcipaticui  of  tfa<!  btunon  iutjillent  from  nuthorily.  which  vaa 
snprcmo  ia  tho  niiddlfi  ogeii,  cluimiog  for  thomttelvc*  Uia  right  of  frfto 
inquiry  and  pcnuiwioii  iii  iiialt<.Ts  of  belief  &a<i  rcl^ion.  Tliruuf>h  this  tliey 
uttf  ciitnoglcd  in  tivo  grrxt  nml  momcntons  wars,  the  like  of  vrbinh  the 
vorll  hiul  never  secii  bofora — wars  for  tlie  inteiesla  and  poRsesBionn  of  tho 
i&t«lUat.  Ill  tJie  firtt,  tho  Bo-«ftllod  UuBsite  ^ar,  thsy  ancceodcd  lUiBOsl 
miracalnnBly  in  gwaing  Uie  victory  over  tbo  whol«  mmaindor  of  Cbrtstea- 
doDi,  uud  ill  nrvsling  from  it  a  rocoguitiun  of  the  justificalioo  of  a  per- 
snitHion  difiVrcut  from  iu  avm ;  bnt  the  Bohemian  name  vras  on  thb  aoMUtit 
.exposed  to  tho  hutreil  aod  contempt  of  all  other  nations.     'I'h«  sflcoud,  tho 
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'Ub^  Yonrs'  war,  c«rL-uii1y  brongbt  tbnm  nUieo  ;  tbey  vere,  bownvcr,  so 
MUfitMy  eos<iuor<til  And  ov«rlhrown,  that,  under  tlio  unboiird-of  bloivs 
aod  BiiffiiriatiH  thai  soioto  Ihuai.  tbroc- i^aarturii  of  Ibc  aatiDii  poru>hod,  uid 
Ibc  rflmnact  found  mercy  only  andor  cuiidition  of  not  only  rcnoiincing, 
but  also  (■oiidcBaning,  the  efforts  of  tbeir  anceslors,  From  that  lima  fortli 
tb«  notion  btfcaino  dutiuDMit,  tbkt  lb»  d«T«]opineiit  of  itobrtnia  in  Uu 
fiflvviitli  luid  »ixtL'<:atb  c«nturics  bkd  bcL'ii  ui  nbvrraliot]  to  bo  regretted  utd 
to  be  aebamed  of.  An  univeniiil  and  merciless  rt-action  nnuibilatcd  almost 
a.It  tb«  monumODta  of  the  iutellcct  of  tbat  »poch  ;  nU  nrilingA  of  thftt  time 
wero  Inoked  opoD  a»  k  dangonnifl  poison,  and  wore,  Lbereforv,  for  more 
tban  »  century  vmywbero  dilig«nlly  80U);bt  for,  in  order  to  b«  bumad : 
utd  that  trhicb,  ftticidentoLIy,  did  not  fall  n  victim  to  fa&aticUBi  oftoo  peridiad 
tbroaf^b  tbo  iji^orance  and  dnil  indifferouco  of  posterity.  Yor,  dnriu^  tbo 
dominance  of  the  notion  that  it  wbs  IictUT  thiit  thoBO  events  of  yoxn  iihonld 
be  boricd  in  Lhn  wo,  of  oblivion,  thnn  that  tbo  deep  intellectmil  repose  of 
littfir  f;on«ratioti«  iibonld  bo  distinb«d  by  th«m,  flv«B  Beareh  and  in<]niry 
aSUsT  those  monnmcnts  conid  not  bnt  bring  men  o&dor  (ho  impatatton  of 
nnqmetnesg  of  spirit  and  difiloyaUy." 

N'o  I  it  waa  not  safe  for  citlier  Papal  Botne  or  despotic  Vienna 
Ihiit  tho  history  and  literature  of  Buhemiti  should  be  known  to  and 
stiidiod  by  the  dcsceudantN  of  that  remnant,  which  has  now  increasL-d 
agaiii  to  ih.0  proportioas  of  tiio  times  prcccdiug  tho  destruction  of  the 
life  and  libortica  of  the  nation.  But  tho  holy  fathers,  to  whom  the 
wort  of  (icarch  and  destruction,  as  woll  as  that  of  converwon,  ytw 
committod,  eppoar  to  havo  boon  less  successfnl  with  nuinii»cnpt8  than 
with  printed  hoolcs,  and  indeed,  though  as  tt  were  hy  a  hair's 
breadth,  to  have  faili:td  of  complete  aooceKS  in  every  respect.*  As  a 
remnant  of  Protestanta  came  to  light  in  Vt^l,  at  the  first  moment 
that  it  yfa&  possible  for  it  to  do  ao,  ao  hat  a  rnnnant  of  the  once 
exteoaivo  Bohemian  literature  been  preserved ;  and  as  tho  Bohemian 
and  other  Protestanta  in  the  Austrian  Kmpire  have  now  attained 
reli^oufl  equality  with  the  member^  of  tho  dominant  Clmreh  of  Ronu^ 
8o  are  the  remains  of  the  old  Bohemian  literature  now  coming  forth 
from  their  gravea  and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  litomry  world. 
"^  It  ia  to  a  Tci-y  important,  and,  we  hope,  interesting  portion  of  this 
rcni^citutcd  literature,  that  ire  now  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Uilhcrto  John  llt^ss,  or  rather  Ja»  Uua,  of  Uuatnels,  bus  only 
hec^Q  known  to  the  literary  and  theological  worlds  by  hia  Ixitiii  voriu, 
and  by  what  claim  to  be  trsnslatiuiuit  into  Latin  of  eome  of  bis 
K  Bohemian  letters  frmn  Constance.  Now,  however,  the  whole  of  hia 
'  nohcmiutt  works  that  have  escaped  the  fangs  of  the  Jesuits — eonw  of 
which  have  cither  never  been  printed  at  all,  or  tlao  the  printod  copies 

*  It  i*  to  tho  lllcnu7  orier  of  ttui  Janlti  t^t  thJa  irhotc»j«  dcatrwctton  of  litcntan 

ii  printipall)'  Am.  Pttlackj  mj'i  qinelljr, is  thoprabon  to  hia  G(Ui  TotnnMi;— ''Tho  way 

lu  wbidi  tbo  Jesuit  mlMfooatios  dnll  lor  mar*  than  a  ceotuiy  wiib  oU  Bokmnitii,  and 

B      tborsfara  lirrvtinal,  or  tt  uij-  nt*.  nisirido>Di  wriliags,  rvquutv  no  cIomt  PxaiidaatioB." 

H      ,    t  ^«  gvco&d  of  tkis  MiktMiiOnt  will  bo  gtvora  wb^  "wt  taam  (g  tt*  Istlm  (bsosolnis 
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have  been  utterly  destroyed — liave  appeared  at  Prague,  the  finf 
Tolume  in  the  year  186-5,  the  second  in  1866,  and  the  third  and  lut 
in  the  present  year.  AVe  ean  now  know  this  extraordinary  man,  not 
merely  as  a  controversialist  among  theologians,  but  as  a  living  and 
moving  power  in  liis  native  countrj-,  addressing  his  brethren  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  works  of  IIuss  are  cditi>d  in  the  most  carefol 
manner  by  Pan  Kami  Jaromir  Erben,  Archivarius,  or  E!eeper  of  the 
Archives,  of  the  magistracy  of  Prague,  a  man  as  distinguished  for 
learning  a.<9  for  poetic  genius  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
IJohcmian  language.*  Let  us  listen  to  Pan  Erbcn's  preface  to  his 
labours. 

"  Vc-ry  (lifTLTent  judj^cnts  arc  passed  both  upon  John  Huss  himself  and  hL: 
roli<;ii)Us  influence  by  persons  of  different  parties,  and  a  certiiin  class  of  people 
in  our  day  endeavours  to  conceal  the  truth  and  obtain  currency  for  pervene 
cxplanutionH,  in  roliancc  on  the  eircamstance  that  there  is  do  one  who  can 
ascertain  the  truth  at  tbo  vorj-  fountain  head,  and  thus  detect  their  fake- 
hoods.  Hence  a  critical  edition  of  the  'writings  of  thix  man.  who  was  so 
conspicuous  abovo  others  m  European  historj',  appears  to  be  the  more 
necessary,  !n  ordci'  that  his  real  aim,  his  real  Unc  of  thought,  and  his  real 
fipirit  may  thence  be  ascertained.  The  collected  Latin  writings  of  Huss 
have  been  published,  partly  at  Nuremberg  in  171<>,  and  partly  at  Vieaiia  in 
185C ;  but  amuii  of  them  still  remain  in  MS.,  while  others,  especially  those 
in  the  Viennese  collection,  require  to  bo  re-edited  with  greater  cotrectneSB. 
Hut  we,  at  i\m  present  time,  arc  especially  interested  in  the  writiogs. 
letters,  and  other  productions  of  the  mind  of  Hues,  which  were  written  in 
the  liohemiau  or  Czcskish  language,  and  in  bringing  them  to  light  for  the 
first  time  in  a  more  complete  collection.  6omo  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
been  printed— viz.,  the  '  Postilbt,'  at  Nuremberg,  in  1563  and  1592,  and 
elsewhere,  sin|;1y ;  but  these  old  editions  are  now  excessively  scarce,  and, 
besides,  to  a  great  extent  incorrect,  containing  many  variations  from  the 
original  te\t,  caused  by  conforming  tbo  langnago  to  the  current  language  of 
the  day  ;  nay,  there  are  among  them  things  that  arc  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Huss." 

The  first  volume  of  the  collection  contains  the  longer  theological 
works  of  Husk,  written  not  long  before  his  martjTdom,  and  dated 
by  himself.  The  first  work  that  meets  the  eye  is  an  exposition  of 
the  Greed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  386 
closely-printed  octavo  pages,  of  which  pp.  1 — 52  contain  longer  and 
shorter  expositions  of  the  Creed ;  pp.  52 — 288,  longer  and  shorter 
expositions  of  tho  Ten  Commandments  ;  pp.  288 — 358,  longer  and 
shorter  expositions  of  tho  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  pp.  358 — 386,  a 
directory  to  the  exposition  (zpraviiUo  k  vykladu),  consisting  of  variouB 
pieces  of  information  and  an  index. 

Huss  introduces  his  work,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  writing  it,  as 
follows ; — 

•  "Pftn"u  tho  Bohomian  lorrn  correiponding  to  ourltr.  The  Bohemian  nobiM 
wore  divided  into  the  pani,  or  "lordi,"  and  the  rytiri,  or  "kaights,"  after  tha  mon 
audont  diitiactioni  and  titloa  had  hoooras  obioloto. 
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"  Rverj-  Cliri»tia.n  wtio  poaenea  imdergtAuduig,  if  he  wiRboi  to  be  tav«d, 
muat  IjoUovo,  miiel  fulfil  Uod'a  Inw,  Mid  must  pmy  to  QoA.  WiUi  ro^ioet 
to  tbc  first,  tb«  SuTiotir  suth :  '  IIo  that  beliovotli  eboll  bo  envoti,  and 
lie  tknt  bolievctb  not  shall  ha  datanui].'  With  roapect  to  the  second  lie 
saitb :  '  If  thoa  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  comnuuidments.'  With 
respect  to  thfl  third  Ho  itHttb :  '  Men  ought  to  prny/  Kiiiiie  theiie  thin^ 
ore  tbiiH  necessary  to  n  man  for  otvrnul  life,  it  is  f,i3oA  that  ho  Dhould 
liocomc  acquainted  with  tlicni,  that,  bting  iic<ituuntcd  with  them,  ho  should 
uuderstaod  ;theni,  and  that,  understuudiug  thorn,  he  should  fullil  them  in 
practice.  And  eincu  without  fitilh  it  is  impossible  to  plewo  tiod,  St.  Paul 
saith :  '  With  thu  heart  man  bclicvcih  unto  rightooosaoss,  nnd  with  the 
mouth  i-eiifi>r)ieiou  ik  imule  unto  sulvatioti  ;*  and  n  miin  cannot  believe  Ciod 
nnd  in  (4od,  unless  hd  hearkens  to  Uim,  and  bow  shall  he  hcorkea  to  Him 
onloss  some  ono  instruct  him  ? 

"  Beo«ii!in  I  iim  a  (iriest,  sent  by  God  in  tho  hope  lliat  I  shoolil  toach  tbe 
pcopln  to  heliovn,  to  fulfil  llic  fommandmont^  of  God,  and  to  pray  to  Goil 
aright.  I  wish  briefly  to  ospound  tbceo  tbiou  tbioKH  to  simple  people.  And 
since  to  a  person  desiring  to  draw  near  to  God.  the  first  tbin^  necessary  is 
GUth,  as  a  first  fonudntinn  in  God,  tho  second  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments, and  tho  third  Roitnhle  prnvtrr,  tbenfore  I  denire,  first,  to 
make  knoM'n  the  Groat  King  to  his  courtier  In  Uio  creed,  si-condly,  hiti 
cominandiu«ntti,  and  then  prayer,  that,  knowing  his  Lord,  and  keeping  his 
commandments,  ho  may  with  propriety  venture  to  beseech  his  God,  and  Ho 
bo  pleased  to  hearken  to  him.  Therefore,  thoa  that  deiiireat  to  serve  in 
the  court  uf  tho  greattiat  of  ICings,  oughtosl  thus  to  know  Him  with  the 
heart,  that  ix,  to  believe,  and  with  tho  mouth,  if  it  bo  avcossnry,  to  confess 
Him  hoforo  men  unto  death." 

Tbon  fulluwii  tho  Apostles*  Creed,  commonted  upon  article  by 
article.  Tbo  foUowing  va  &  striking  passage  (c.  v.)  on  the  fotmda- 
tion  of  faith  {zalosenie  nirry) :- — 

"  Likowiso  bIho  ought  all  Chrixtionii  to  believo  wfaaL  God  hntit  eom- 
mandod  to  be  believed ;  even  though  every  man  may  not  know  all  that 
ouRhl  to  he  believed,  yet  he  is  reodyi  and  ought  to  be  ready,  when  the 
truth  iH  shown  him  oat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  reonvo  it  gladly,  and, 
Khonld  he  bold  anything  contrarj-  to  tho  Scripture,  to  forsiUco  it  imnie- 
ditttvly.  And  it  ia  ({ood  for  every  man  not  to  hold  anything  rashly,  but, 
when  he  comes  to  know  God's  truth,  to  hold  it  firmly  even  unto  death,  for 
the  truth  will  eventually  make  him  free ;  for  the  I^ord  JosQS  oaith  :  <  If  yo 
continue  in  my  word,  then  will  yo  be  my  disciplot  iodeod,  and  ye  shall 
kuow  the  tmth.  and  tbo  truth  shall  make  yon  ftve.'  Thercfoni,  faithful 
Christian,  seek  tho  Irntb,  heiirken  to  tho  tinitb,  leani  the  Imth,  hold  tho 
truth,  dafeud  the  truth,  even  anlo  death  ;  for  the  tratb  will  make  theo  fre« 
from  sin,  from  the  devil,  from  the  death  of  the  »ou),  and  finally  from  ever- 
lasting  death,  which  ia  eveiliiHting  separation  from  the  favour  of  God,  and 
from  all  the  blin  of  solvation,  which  blisi  ho  will  obbua  whoso  b«li«veth  in 
God  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  vtbo  is  very  Ood  and  very  Man." 

IIusH  gives  bia  eentimonta  on  the  power  of  tho  priostbood  In  catuing 
file  real  [ir«sonco  ia  tlio  Eucharist  in  c.  Ix. : — 

*■  Vtota  tboM  testimonies  thou  hnst,  Ihot  tho  priests  talk  foolishly  and 
oTToneouBly,  when  they  oay :  *  We  can,  when  we  will,  creoto  God  ov  Ibd 
body  of  God.'  As  if  they  wore  enators  of  their  Creator,  and  that  wben, 
all  together,  they  cannot  eroato  a  singlo  Ay  ]     And  thus  speaking  they  howl 
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liko  wolves,  itamag  to  cult  IfaamBclvcs  abovo  Um  laity,  and  extend  tfaa ' 
spbero  of  Iht'ir  co\-oLoa8mes.    And  in  token  Utereof  tlioy  preach,  willi  reapod 
to  Ibe  DOW  maesos,  that  the  pnost  is  morv  wnrtliy  tiban  Ota  Moibttr  nt  GoU, , 
and  that  ho  creates  the  body  i>f  Ooi,  and  thoy  prove  it  thos : — Tbc  Mother  j 
of  God  boco  Him  once,  bnt  the  pnest  cioatea  ilJm  ottcn  aud  when  be 
|iliMM«  ;  and  thax  b/ono  error  tbey  prove  another.     Hut  thf<  hamble  prioat 
dots  not  exalt  buoMlf  abovo  the  Vitgm  Mary,  or  Bay  that  ho  u  tho  OFoator 
ef  Christ,  the  Boo  of  Qod,  bat  that  tho  LonI  Cbrut,  hy  bis  powor  ajid  his 
word  Ihranj^  hiin,  eaoseii  ibut  which  is  brt-jul  to  Iw  his  lody  ;  not  Uwt  at 
that  timi^  it  bagan  to  be  faia,  but  iimt  there  on  the  allnr  thoro  b^'ina  to  be 
sacratDcntally  (posriituif)  in  tho  form  oC  tho  bread,  what  pnvionsly  vntMtuA] 
there  aod  tbcnun." 

Hum's  illustration  of  his  idon  of  the  CommuinoQ  of  S&iuU* 
e.  xii.,  ia  worthy  of  notice: — 

"  Know  tbnt  tho  Comunnion  of  Kainte  is  the  eaioynonl  of  tho  morits  of 
uH  the  sainlK,  kq  that  all  eoints  eujoy,  titet  of  all,  tliv  ucrita  of  Chrt&t,  Ibeu 
those  of  the  holy  Chnrch,  and  lastly,  each  (iiunt  ci^oys  those  of  riicb  Ktint ; 
and  this  is  called  balding  communion,  thut  ia  to  say,  «i\joyiug  good  all 
toxother.  As,  ^hcn  any  villago  \>osao3»vs  pastures,  these  pastures  ar« 
colled  tho  common,  because  each  momlier  of  the  community  is  entitled  io 
e^joy  thoMj  paKliirex  regularly  without  lot  or  biudnuicn  ;  and  thus  oil  lite  i 
wintB  have  tbo  sufferings  of  Clinii>-t,  u  boaatiful  pa«luret,  in  common, 
whomon  the  saints  in  boavca,  hero  and  in  porgater}-,  feed.  Likoimo,  if 
any  fiuthfol  man  recites  tho  Lord'R  Pruyer.  or  docs  any  good  work  whatever, 
nil  the  saints  have  it  in  common  ;  for  the  Raints  in  hc-avcn  have  Gnjoymant 
therein,  \he  NtiDt.-i  here  bnvc  uid  thcni&om  to  conblr  Lbcu  lo  »tuod  moro ; 
TigoroDaly  ngaimit  the  devil,  and  the  saints  in  purgatory  hare  aid  tomrds 
being  soonor  liberated.  l*borofore,  evoiy  man  onght  to  be  dili^iut  to  be 
ivilboat  mortal  ttina;  for  thu»,  if  ho  bo  elected,  he  -kiU  particii'ute  iu  all, 
the  good  thut  is  done  in  the  nhulc  world.  And  Lbis  was  whut  the  prophet 
David  pravL-d  for :  Mako  me  a  partaker  with  ail  Ibem  thut  tear  Iboo  and 
keep  thr  eommaodmeutd.  Whoso  eonstdere  this  communion  will  be  dili- 
gent in  fnitli,  hope,  Hsd  love,  and  will  »ot  trstit  in  piircbaso  of  maase«t 
prayers,  or  indnlganeiM,  being  *d  evil  liror.  For  mortal  Kin  kilbi  in  a  mfia 
pnrticipntion  Jo  this  holy  commimion.  for  it  severe  him  from  that  boty 
coniQUDity,  BO  that  ho  is  oscommunicated  from  all  tbat  is  good,  luid  in  at 
that  tuno  under  the  came  of  Ciod  ;  ^or  Davjd  the  prophet  Hayi :  Coiaed  are 
thay  that  do  err  IWim  thy  eommaQdmcnli^." 

The  first  mentioik  of  the  great  Engliahman,  WydilTo,  of  wbotn 
Hufis  was  u  dificiplo,  oocnire  in  c.  xx.,  in  considering  the  qoeetion 
of  the  powor  of  the  kcj-s.  AJVr  narrating  tho  raifiiug  of  J^iOKaniB, 
Hubs  proceeds : — 

■*In  this  fact  thoa  haet,  tbat  Uod  the  i^ither  and  Christ,  and  Christ's 
rail,  rostorod  Lazarns  bo  life,  and  the  draciples  looked  on  in  readinoae, 
and  then,  at  tho  word  of  eommaod,  loo«od  him  wbeu  living.  So  it  is  in 
tbo  rcnuKsinn  of  moi-tid  Bins,  when  a  dead  soul  is  to  revive.  God  him- 
uolf  cluunHuM  it  by  his  pnvror  from  iotenial  ntain,  remitH  its  sin,  and 
unbinds  it  Ihrongh  Christ  s  merit.t  from  the  debt  of  everlasting  deatb  ; 
but  tho  pricHt  cannot  do  this,  ttuit  is  to  >t.\y,  cnnuot  thus  cleanse  and 
nvive  thi>  soul,  but  ho  has  power  to  loose  aod  to  bind,  that  is,  to  deolate 
people  bound  and  loosed.      Therefore  Christ  first  revived  Laxaros,  tail 
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Uloj  ftflerwardB  loosad  him.  HoA  he  migbt  boo  and  walk  freely ;  uid  also 
He  fint  beaied  the  lep«ra  liimself,  uid  aflerwardB  sent  them  to  the  priori. 
that  tbcy  (the  priostfi)  mighl  givo  testimony  lo  Chnut,  that  Ho  hi)al«d  tbctn 
(the  lopcnf),  ftnd  might  kIbo  dcclaro  to  1Lm.-iii  thut  they  could  with  Hifoty 
dwell  publicly  in  the  con^Ki^tion.  And  tliuH  fhon  hxil,  that  it  'in  impov- 
iiiblc  for  the  priest  Ui  remit  the  sins  of  auy  ouo  unl«efi  they  are  first  remitted 
by  Oml  imd  by  Christ,  the  Grand  IVie&t.  imd  Uie  u«rils.  'Iliurururo  loitlt 
tbo  Mahtkk  or  uKinr  tuouubts  {ituir  hiuhji^ch  firijrsjwir),*  tb&t  Uod  doe» 
not  follow  the  jud^cnt  of  the  pritrst,  who  oftoD  judgM  Irouharoosljr  utd 
ignoruitly,  but  Uod  a^wayti  Jtidgea  AMonliiij;  to  tmtb.*' 

"We  como  now  to  the  "Exposition  of  tho  Ten  Commandments," 
which  does  not,  to  our  judgment,  nppcftr  to  Iinvo  received  tho  fin:tl 
corrections  of  tlic  author,  but  to  be  as  it  6rst  proceeded  from  his  pon 
tn  the  midst  uf  multitudinous  avocations  and  diatmctiuns.  There  in 
a  h«ivint-s8  about  Ihia  part  of  the  work,  from  which  the  "  Expoution 
of  the  Creed  ''  is  entirely  free,  and  which  does  not  oppi-ar  so  decidedly 
in  the  "Exposition  of  the  IjDrd's  rmycr."  Still  (hero  arc  many 
remnrkablo  paasogM  in  it,  nf  which  the  following  is  a  ifpccimon  from 
e.  XXXV.:- — 

After  quoting  a  passage  from  the  third  Decretal  of  Tnnoc«nt  HI., 
Hiisa  proceeds  ;■ — - 

"This  is  the  grant  ooMlitnlion  of  iDiioccnt  TTI.,  bnt.  tmcniiMo  it  ta  come- 
what  ndvorso  to  Iho  pttrso  or  poekct  of  tbo  priost,  it  \n  not  liked ;  bnl, 
were  it  observed,  they  would  perhaps  exhibit  fswdr  teeth  of  St.  BiirbAm 
nod  other  thingii  called  relioii  by  them.  And,  believe  me.  that  it  is  tlius 
that  th«  pricRta  more  openly  incite  peopU  to  ofier  wbn  oru  in  fhc  babit  of 
giving  Uidtn  Icttn  than  formerly.  And  oln-ndy  v\ir.\  tho  pcasnntn  h%vn  a 
proverhinl  expression,  'That  priest  is  a  rapilnl  hand  nt  bnngint;  in  the 
silver  conclnaioD,'  when  Ibey  hoar  him  sayit)^  that  pooplu  ars  to  npproaeb 
the  rvhc  and  wmmcDd  themaelvea  to  it,  and  open  their  hearts,  that  is, 
tbvir  pursi's.  Nay.  I  ouco  hmrd  in  a  Boraion — Ood  is  my  witnofls  that  it 
waa  said  In  a  sarmon  at  St.  Henry's,  in  thu  now  town  of  Prague — '  luiow, 
my  children,  that  three  devils  hare  como  to  this  festival :  one  to  clo«o  tho 
heart,  that  people  may  uot  be  aorry  for  their  Bins,  and,  cbildrcu.  that  is  a 
virlcod  duvil :  a  second  to  cloao  thair  months,  that  tboy  may  not  pniy  and 
prateo  Qod,  and,  childron,  that  is  a  wonw ;  and  a  third  to  olotw  thoir  jinrsoe 
— ah !  children,  that  ia  the  worst  I  Therefore,  dear  cbildmn,  do  not  allow 
this  worst  devil  to  cloiic  your  piirscs ;  approach  the  relic,  opening  your 
parses  and  pochat«.' " 

In  c.  xxxix.,  after  apcnlung  of  tho  five  senses  tu  the  windoim 
through  which  ein  enters,  Huss  proccedit,  in  longuogo  which  exhibits 
towards  tho  end  of  tho  paasago  what  we  may  almort  venture  to  call 
tho  itf.  ptu*  ultra  of  homely  illuatration  : — 

"  These  wbdows  or  iloors  ought  to  be  dosed  in  Jantnlam,  that  U,  \a  a 
man  who  desireB  tho  vision  of  the  divine  peace,  and  aspedally  on  a  Knuday 
or  boly  day,  lest  tbo  doors  should  bo  opcueil  lo  vanity,  for  Jeremiah  &nilh : 
Take  heed  lu  yourselvett  and  boar  no  burthens  on  thu  Sabbath-day,  neither 


*  'Hiu  h  tbn  title  voder  wludi  Iltui  alwaTi  i«l«n  to  WycUtTe. 
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briiij^  ia  any  bortiien  UtrouRb  the  f;at«a  of  JcruHalooi.  Hero  ho  forbid«  tb« 
hurUivii  of  «ii,  vbicb  in  ciiUml  the  talent  or  hsadrednvigbt  of  lead,  m  eutli 
liolj  /o^'linriith  tha  propb«t ;  for  bid  immedUlely,  by  its  wai|{ht,  drew 
Lnci/or  from  Ibi-  biglic«t  plucc  (l»w»  lo  Ibv  !(><ivv»t  bvU.  And  tborefpTti  via 
ifl  termed  ^/riViYiKj  or  Amry,  for,  ax  a  hcnvy  thing  ilwaya  dregs  downwardB, 
■8  far  aa  posHibU,  aa  b  eiooa.  I««d.  or  niiy  olbor  beavy  thing,  so  likcwiso 
doct  x'lH  drug  tbe  a^tU  downwards,  bat  it  do&a  not  f«fil  the  wcigbt  onlen  it 
([oit^  tlio  luAy.  For  as  a  ilog  tn  a  boat,  with  a  large  atoae  tied  to  hui  n«ck, 
do«s  Dol  fool  th«  uoiglit  unless  h«  i.i  thrown  odL  of  th«  boat  and  drowned, 
80  likewise  tbo  eoul  does  not  f««l  tha  weight  w  long  aa  it  in  in  th«  b»dy ; 
bnt,  wbciQ  onco  it  quits  the  body,  thou  it  begiiu  to  fotl  it,  ttIicq  it  falls  iido 
the  depth  of  boll." 

Tn  c  xlL,  Hubs  gives  a  very  distinct  indication  of  bis  rievs 
on  the  subject  of  citcihn.     Strange  lo  say,  no  word  corrc^onding  to 

"  prodeatdnatioa  "  occura  in  liis  IMwminn  tlivulogiuol  works,  tbc  word 
" predf^f-n^,"  "foreknown,"  being  the-  nuorosi  approach  to  it.*  Tbc 
passage  runs : — 

"  Who8o  dotli  ftcti(iii»i  tliiit  the  d«vil  comtiuinils.  and  loveth  twt  Cluisl, 
and  bearoth  not  Ui«  word  glndly,  tbo  same  hntb  tbo  dovil  for  bU  lather, 
not  by  croatioD.  bat  by  wickodncGS  ;  and  be  bath  not  ChriBt  for  a  father  in 
grace  faere  below  at  that  time,  although  aaothor,  who  is  also  wicked,  ia 
God's  ROD,  olocted  from  eternity.  Aa  St.  Peter,  when  ho  aworo  falsnly  that 
Ito  know  not  Chritt,  wai  at  that  time  without  grace  ;  yet,  uovertbftlesi,  bo 
was  a  son  uf  <3ud  Ly  ctcmti)  cU-ctiun,  kltli(ju{*h  ho  was  ut  tbut  timu  a  son 
of  the  devil  through  mortal  sin.  In  the  some  way  many  are  now  sinfhl 
80D£  of  the  don)  aail  iUro  sona  of  Qod  ;  soui  of  tbe  de\'il  tbroagb  sis  for  a 
tunc,  hut  aoQS  of  Ood  by  ulection  from  otemity ;  aud  wbcti  they  repent, 
like  Peter,  they  cast  oS  devilty  from  tbemaelveH  and  become  sutu  of  God 
only,  oa  in  poeeas  o£  time  did  tit.  Peter.  Uut  thosi^  who  are  in  mortAl  itina 
and  remain  in  Ibeu,  these  ore  avua  gf  tbe  dwil  tbrougb  wiokuduvM,  and 
SODS  of  Ood  Iiy  crcjttion,  by  preserratiou,  and  by  nonriahment,  but  not  by 
grace  onto  Bnl^utiou." 

The   following    passage    (c.    zlix.)    brings   viridly    before   the 

[mind's  eye  a  man  contc-ui plating  and  preparing  for  marlyrdum  in  the 

flesb.     After  stating  and  refuting,  sfritifini,  (be  argmuent«  current  in 

his  day  in  juatiflcation  of  the  then  frpqucnt  practice  of  bishops  and 

priests  engaging  in  actual  warfare,  Huas  proceeds : — 

"  Aft«r  thJH  riishJon  oii^ht  his  truo  follower  to  engage  in  war,  and  tbua 
ought  hu  in  love  meekly  to  sutfer  deulb  ;  for  be  ought  tu  love  Ibe  aoul  of  an 
CDi'iny  more  tbun  bi^  own  body,  and  tliiM  ought  to  avoid  killing  bim, 
lout  bu  ubould  aiitflo  bis  eternal  pordition.  And  eo  ouj^bt  1,  u  priest,  to  dOj 
nod  woe  to  mc  if  I  do  it  not  when  occneJoii  occurs  for  ill  Fori  know 
thai  by  lovini;  euSbring  I  should  obtain  for  my  body  tbe  martyr's  crown,  I 
shoald  still  tbo  aitgor  of  my  enemicti,  I  should  give  a  good  example,  I  sIiodM 


*  Fnna^oam  nun's  /iiftn  work*  hnri;  enniicd  him  to  be  ntimbncd  unoag  tbe  tar*' 
moit  chfucpitiai  of  Augualiiiimi  prtJtilinaliw.  lu  r.  sciU.  w  Qui] :  *'  Kntbw  du  Ihcj 
(the  prirat«)  know,  vhother  bi.\  irhu  bu£  givcD  moDcy,  has  rcpentnacfw  noithcf  do  tbcy 
know  whL>tlier  be  is  ttttttd  for  miration,  or  vbather  be  U  fartlauKM  (prwfiwiwjr)  Cot 
fonlituin. " 
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MoKnu  «Ui«r3  in  good,  and  pcrlin{>s  X  mi^hl.  by  Kofivriiig,  <]uit:k<.'ii  tliv  Kuol 
of  an  Kucmy,  which,  if  nMspcratcJ  by  my  defeticv  luiil  imputicncc.  might 
porhiipti  have  pemli^xl.  iViiil  lUns,  by  laying  down  iiiy  lifu  fur  Hun,  who«o 
1  asi,  by  Actiug  tbmi  weekly  hih)  nulTvniig,  I  fboulJ  luake  Uim  tny  frioad,  I 
sbuuld  b«  profiULlu  kuik  io  HJui  Mid  to  luyHoir,  uid  should  be  a  glorious 
luartyr  to  the  wbolo  Church." 

In  c.  Ixii.  occurs  a.  rcmarka'ble  and  cliaractpristic  pusmigc  ou 
slander  or  backbiting,— 

' '  AUs  E  bow  grently  bavo  tiitckbUiug  dogx  iiiai'easetl  in  utuuber,  axti.  bactt- 
bitiog  has  alroady  bi^coiuu  kiicli  »  Liibit,  thtit  it  ia  not  considurod  a  eia. 
For  iirioirts,  wheu  jiul  about  to  tohn  tbemselveii  iu  tho  iiuuiti-vutLDU'Utii  for 
tho  suise,  practise  backbiting,  tiod  ia  my  witness  that  I  have  h«nr<l  it 
myself  1  And  aftermass,  when  they  meet  at  table,  Uiey  devour  living  before 
they  eat  cook&d  fletih.  Anil  what  '\*  a  more  grievouB  ttlander  than  to  call 
a  noigkbaur  a  horotic  ?  Anil  tlmn  Ihcy  Borva  Uio  devil  nior*  than  tho  Lord 
Og<l,  bvb^'  uutii-orlby  to  eat  bread,  a*  St  Auinutino  soith.  on  iwcouut  of 
their  bftckbilinK.  LUtewitte  lay  people,  monks,  and  nims,  practbv  hack- 
biting  a  little  IcKK,  or  pcrhnpti  iitill  more,  Bettlo  the  wbolo  world,  llie  quii'k 
and  the  «lcnd,  but  forget  themselves.  Oh.  if  they  rcmemhervd  what  they 
rvpont  in  the  hoore.  how  the  holy  David  siiith  :  AVith  him  tJint  Klaadoreth 
his  neighbour,  with  him  1  have  not  oatonl  Ob,  nith  whom  could  a  true 
man  eat  now  if  be  refused  to  t>ai  with  a  backbiter,  when  backbiting  w  meiy- 
where  ■  dish  at  table,  and  especially  at  a  priietV  taUi! '}  At  wliich  ihi^y  bit 
mtill  and  citt,  putting  one  [lieco  into  tbo  inuuth  auil  Uttin^out  ten  cidiiuiQions 
words.  And  tbuy  dcvonr  th«ir  neighbour  nntli  loRs  eompMARton  tbnji  the 
eooked  mvut ;  for  thvy  do  not  gnaitb  their  teeth  at  the  meat  aa  tbey  i.o  aX 
their  uoighbour.  ThcreforA  «aitb  tlic  rigbteuuK  man  tlirough  David:  They 
gtiftxhed  upon  niu  with  Iht-ir  t<.>«'Ui." 

Proceeding  to  the  "Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  it  is  not 
long  before  we  meet  (e.  Ixxxi.)  with  a  pitssiigeon  prayer,  the  langua^ 
of  which  is  siagulurly  homely  and  furciblc,  though  uot  wliat  all  vriU 
consider  elegant : — 

"  Prayer  has  the  Gro  of  lo\'o,  which  iiiiius  it  mightily  towardit  God,  and 
two  winfis,  that  is  to  eny,  recognition  of  onr  own  wickodnoitii  nnd  of 
tiod'fl  mercy.  Tbotio  two  good  wings  bear  prayer  up  to  God  along  with 
lore :  for,  if  lltere  be  not  love,  prayer  does  not  ascend  to  God ;  and  if  tboro 
bo  not  holy  thoughts,  which  alarify  priyer,  and  devotion  bcsideii,  than 
jvaycr  smokes  fetidly.  Therefore,  deir  brutLer.  if  thou  hust  uot  love,  holy 
though tfl,  and  devotion,  slink  not  and  amokt-  not.  0  dear  Ood!  how  often 
do  I,  sinful  man  that  I  am,  stink  and  Bmoke  agoinfit  tby  holy  love! " 

Iu  c.  Ixxjcvii.  wo  linvo  a  most  cxquirito  nnd  elo<}uoiit  piece  of 
oxegesisi,  whivh  may  well  ittanct  iu  oontmst  wtlh  tbo  Tugged  laognage 
which  wo  huTc  ju5t  been  quoting : — 

'•  But,  fiuco  wo  know  that  God  iieecpte  uot  pefKouH,  tbcrefonF  WO  «y 
not  apart  from  others.  'My  Father!'  but  houibly  and  socially,  *  Oor 
Father  ! '  For  aa  dignity  in  the  world  noither  severs  nor  excepts  any  ona 
from  miiiery  and  doath,  bo  likawiae  neither  does  it  sever  nor  except  from 
equal  participation  iu  the  grace  of  Gud  :  but  in  proportion  as  that  dignity 
gives  occasion  of  prida  to  tb«  cIuvhUkI.  ho  doth  it  immediately  render  them 
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more  unworthy  and  rejected  before  the  eyea  of  the  most  right«oiia  Jadge. 
And  hence  I  infer  that  proud,  great  men  in  the  world  are  slill  more  rejected 
before  God  on  account  of  their  non-humble  prayer  ;  for  since  the  Almighty 
Saviour  is  not  ashamed  to  call  u»  ^\TetcheB  brethren,  as  St.  Paul  salth,  wad 
since  He  eaith,  '  Whoso  shall  do  the  Avill  of  my  heavenly  Father,  the  Bune 
is  my  mother  and  sister  and  brother,'  how  is  it  that  infiated  wretches  are 
ashamed  to  be  called  the  brethren  of  all  Christians  ?  What  is  this,  but  that 
they  wish  to  be  above  Christ,  iilthough  they  say  it  not  with  their  lips  ?  Eat 
not  thus  upeak  humble  sons,  who  say  lovingly  and  humbly,  remembering 
thoir  Fathor"H  instruction  :  '  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven  !  Our  Father, 
powerfnl  in  might,  who  art  our  Creator  t  Our  Father,  sweet  in  loving  I 
Our  Father,  rich  in  inheritance  I  Our  Father,  merciful  in  redemption  !  Oar 
Father,  able  to  protect !  Our  Father,  always  ready  to  listen !  See  -vhai 
manner  of  Father  is  ours,  who  is  in  heaven  1 '  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  Hubs 
adds : — "In  this  1412th  year,  before  St.  Martin,  this  was  finished." 
His  martiTdom  took  place  in  1-115. 

Wo  now  come  to  a  very  finished  work,  one  that  would  bear  trans- 
lation as  a  whole,  and  would  he  interesting  at  tho  present  day  from 
its  noble  morality,  loftiness  of  tone,  and  hearing  upon  matters  not 
unfroqnently  discussed  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  extravagant  and  unpractical  nature  of  some  of  the  views 
expressed  as  to  the  dues  and  revenues  of  the  clergy.  It  is  entitled 
"0  sraiokiipecM"  "Of  TrafKc  in  Holy  Things,"  i.e.  "Of  Simony." 
Of  this,  which  is  dividotl  into  ten  cliaptcrs,  and  contains  165  pf^ee, 
wo  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account,  with  a  few  extracts. 

After  proving  simony  to  be  a  kind  of  herefiy,  IIuss  proceeds  to 
divide  heresy  {kacicrstci)  into  three  stems — apostacy,  blasphemy,  and 
simony— each  of  which  ho  explains  by  instances.  He  then  divides 
those  guilty  of  simony  into  the  followers  of  Simon,  Gehazi,  Balaam, 
Jeroboam,  and  Judas,  each  of  which  classes  he  examines  separately. 
Then  in  c.  iv.  he  raises  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  can  be  guilty 
of  simony,  proves  that  he  can  be  so  in  three  several  ways,  and  dis- 
pro^es  the  various  excuses  commonly  brought  forward  in  his  defence. 
In  c.  V.  he  inquires  how  bishops  can  fall  into  simony,  and  examines 
the  various  excuses  alleged  in  their  defence.  From  this  chapter  we 
shall  extract  a  passage,  which  is  interesting  both  in  itself,  and  from 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Bohemia,  in  which  persons  of  the 
class  alluded  to  played  directly  or  indirectly  no  inconsiderable  part : — 

"  Likewise,  wn-o  nisnors  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  should 
not  have  the  means  of  life  and  existence,  if  they  did  not  take  money  for 
couBeenitioiis.  But  the  first  answer  is :  Since  such  a  one  is  the  representa- 
tive or  assistant  of  a  bishop,  lot  the  bishop  give  him  what  he  requires,  for 
he  maintains  other  gentlemen,  and  many  of  them,  who  do  not  appertain  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Tho  second  answer  is  ;  Let  tho  wild  bishop  live  in  poverty, 
like  Peter  and  Paul  tho  Apostles,  and  preach  the  word  of  God.  And  the 
third  answer  is :  Let  him  go  and  preach  tn  the  people  from  which  he  h&s 
the  title  of  bishop.     But  alas  I  they  have  tho  title,  and  do  not,  as  they 
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onght.  do  good  unoug  the  people  orcr  which  they  havo  been  ordouicd 
bishops.  Therofon),  the  Bobuiniao  wlio  gftvo  them  the  oaioe  *  wild  bi&hop«' 
{jJiiitt  biiAtijvK)  did  it,  pcrluips,  bccnuju!  tlicy  da  litUii  good  ontang  poopla, 
especially  the  people  of  thoir  oirn  bbkopric.  And  the  foiirUi  imewcr  is : 
Let  people  uk  him  why  he  got  Imoself  cousecrated.  kuowin^  thut  ho  hsd 
so  iBtcnlion  of  goiog  to  the  people  in  qaeation,  and  likcwiao  bciii}>  ignomnt 
of  thuir  luiguage.  Asd  purhupv,  if  be  ooufuanvd  ibe  tnitb,  hv  would  uduul 
that  \u!  obtained  th«  vpiMcopul  Tank  for  worldly  dignity,  fur  curiiiU  pJoswuro, 
mid  for  frei^duni's  H&ke.  And  il  is  fur  this  (luttor)  rva«6ii  Uiul  monks  aio 
If  out  to  become  theso  *  irild '  bishops  and  piitriarcbs,  hs  is  nianifcat ;  for 
then  timy  osMpe  from  obedieoco  to  tli«  authohticit  of  their  order." 

Let  X18  now  state  the  bearinp  of  thi.i  upon  the  history  of  Bohetnia. 
lu  1393  King  "Wonct'slaa  IV.,  of  Bnhumia,  ■n-aa  conlimiplatiiii;  the 
erection  of  a  new  episcopal  see  in  the  soutli-weet  of  his  kingdom,  for 
the  benefit  pr  either  a  "  %ild,"  i.*".  titulur,  patrlarth,  or  one  of  three 
titular  bishopfl,  who  enjoyed  his  favour,  and  was  waiting  for  tho  death 
of  thr>  old  Abbot  of  Klatlati  to  eBtablish  ii  cathcdrnl  inetead  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  in  Ibnt  place  Itut  the  abbot  yrOB  scarcely  dead, 
when  the  monks  proceeded  with  their  election  of  a  sncceaeor,  and 
tht'  vifar  of  the  Arebbisbop  of  Prngup  with  hie  confirnialiou  of 
their  choice,  so  rapidly,  contrarj-  to  tho  express  coromanda  of  the 
king-,  that  tho  latter  rwolved  iutt'Uigenco  of  both  events  togethor. 
At  a  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  recouciliut luu  with  tht-  art-hhishop 
and  his  dcT^i  at  Prague,  tho  ting  was  oomplctcly  mastered  by  a 
viulent  fit  of  potsaion,  and  hud  John  of  Pouink,  tho  archbiuhop's 
gflncml-vicnr,  and  others,  aiTcstcd,  and  taken  fir^t  to  iho  Hradschin, 
and  then  to  tho  town-hall  of  the  Old  Town  of  PragiiP,  where  they 
wero  p«t  to  Ihb  torture,  and  oU,  save  John  of  Pomul:,  orentuaUy 
rekoscd  nAcr  more  or  hta  ill-usage. 

"But  lb«  i;eneral-vi«tti-."  says  'Palmekf,  "John  of  Fomak,  who  was 
cepHiaQy  uupliMted  in  the  uycn  uf  the  king,  cndarod  all  tho  tortures  of  tbo 
nek,  wfatiToin  Wenccslnii  liiiDiielf  ia  said  to  hn\'e  assisted  in  peffomuog  the 
put  of  executioner,  without  antisfying  hi*  stafftnaoe.  Fisftlly,  he  oatued 
tho  nlniiidy  hftlf-iniuiiniHtc  prietit  to  be  buuud.  carried  to  tho  Pra^jue  bridgo, 
imd  tbronTi  thoacu  into  tliv  river  Moldsu.  This  look  place  oa  rhursday, 
Unreh  20tb,  st  nbout  nine  o'clock  iD  tho  evening." 

Oat  of  this  Imloricol  peraonago  has  been  manufactnred  the  oolo- 
brated  St.  John  Kcpomuk,  the  patron  of  bridges,  wliusc  Icgcod 
asserts  luui  to  haro  bocu  put  to  death,  in  the  manner  and  form  above 
dcMs-ibcd,  on  Ifay  IG,  13K3,  ten  years  provioualy,  for  refusing  to 
divulge  to  King  Wcaccslas  the  confcwJon  of  his  wife,  Queen  Johanna, 
at  a  time  wlien  'Wcnccslas  was  and  had  been  on  excellent  terms  Ttith 
the  archbishop  and  clergy.  Qncon  Johanna  died  in  133G,  and  in 
1389  ^'enoealas  married  Sopbiii  of  Bav-aria,  who  waa  more  than 
SBspcrted  of  JaTOHriug  the  Hussites.*  The  legend  cuiinot,  wc  believe. 

■  CcAtpuTG  Ilttsa'i  ICth  lA'tt«r.  infra. 
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bo  traced  further  back  than  the  publication  of  ITajole's  Cbroniole 
in  IfrU,  a  work  which  Pnlnek^',  after  careful  examination,  discards 
as  utterly  usclctis  for  historicol  purposoit.  John  of  TTqjomuk  ii^ 
moreover,  bv  no  menne  an  luicient  Raint,  but  \s«m  only  canonized 
in  172!>,  no  that  wo  do  not  see  how  the  Jesuits  con  clear  thcmaclrea 
from  the  charge  of  procuring,  and  the  memory  of  IVpe  Benedict  XHI. 
from  that  of  sanctioning,  the  canonization  of  a  eaint  under  falaa 
pretences.  Thia  they  ore  -with  great  probability  supposed  to  havo 
done,  in  the  short-sighteduesii  engendered  by  the  plenitude  of  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  altogether  eradicating  the  memory  of  another 
John,  even  of  him  vhose  works  in  his  native  tongue  Iiave  now 
wonderfully  been  reetorod  to  light. 

The  second  occosioDt  on  winch  a  "  wild  "  biahop  become  of  tmpor- 
tance  in  Cobemia  ia  of  a  very  ditfcrcnt  character.  Tha  Utniquists 
vere  never  able  to  obtain  li-om  Itomc  the  promised  conseeratioiL  of 
an  archbiahop  of  their  own,  and  could  ouly  procure  ordination  for 
their  clerg)-  in  Italy  sub  nma,  and  oven  this  wiis  at  length  forbidden 
by  the  Pope.  But  in  1482  Bishop  AuguBtJn  Luclau,  who  had  a 
poor  Latin  bishopric  in  the  ialami  of  Sontoriu  or  Thera,  near  which 
lie  uovcr  went,  cmnoto  Bohumia,  where,  luitil  his  dvath,  iu  1493,  ho 
conferred  holy  ordcru  upon  the  caudidulcit  prc«oulcd  to  him  by  the 
Utroquists,  who  thus  for  many  years  escaped  from  being  compelled 
to  adopt  a  Presbyterian  Byslfm- 

Dut  tu  return.  The  sixth  and  ucvt-ath  chapters  examine  the 
simoniacal  pmctiees  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  respectively, 
to  the  usages  of  the  latter  of  whom  in  IIuss's  day  uur  next  extract 
will  havo  reforcnco : — 

"  Tboy  likewiBe  sell  holy  oil  dearer  tbau  other  oil,  aad  that  for  no  other 
txiasoQ  than  that  it  is  holy ;  taking  somclimefi  Iwu  pytHchec,  eotnctuncn 
twelve  pfeaiii^ri,  and  sotuotuuea  n  groschcn.  Thou,  fur  thirty  taueees,  iliey 
generally  tak«  thirty  groschcn ;  and  pcrbN.iitt  Wm  is  n  mt<uiuriul  of  Jndas, 
who  sold  the  Saviour  for  thirty  tiilvcr  p«&cc.  \tii  some  pri»sts  nndcrlako 
eo  many  masses,  that,  if  one  served  Hvo,  Bix,  or  ton,  every  day,  he  could 
not  complete  them  in  fifteen  yenrs.  Dut,  say  they,  How  [un  I  to  do,  when 
a  penion  eomcR  to  me,  wanting  thirty  maKftes,  aikI  eulreatti  me  ?  And  I 
reply,  tliat  thou  ougLtest  to  say,  '  Dear  brother,  all  tb«  nuMOR  in  the  world 
art  tkioe,  if  thou  art  ta  tho  grace  of  God.  And  I  am  ordunod  to  eervo  the 
vaass,  whenever  1  can  by  the  gracu  of  God,  ho  that  I  ought  not  to  Bene  auy 
mora  for  money  than  I  ought  to  serve  from  lova ;  therefore  I  cannot  oagago 
tiiy^uU  to  thcu,  svilhur  is  it  |>tu|>vr  that  I  sbcruld  do  ho.  Qo,  and  God  bo 
witb^thoc  ! ' " 

In  c.  riii.  Hu»s  examines  tho  simony  of  laymen ;  in  c.  iz.  inquires 
into  the  guilt  of  those  who  aid  and  abet  or  nasent  to  simony ;  and 
iu  c.  X.  dctniln  the  propiir  methods  of  avoidinj;  and  getting  rid  of 
simony.  And  licrc  wo  fmd  the  real  secret  of  the  inveteraoy  with 
which  he  was  pursued  by  the  higher  Roman  dorgy : — 
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"  The  B«c<nid  melhoj,  which  ia  mare  Ii)c«t7  to  come  into  pUy>  is  tltia  : — 
Let  Bcculiu-  princes  mnd  larda,  lioiiiK  initlnicteit  by  God,  put  a  stop  to  (his 
Bimonv,  and  to  th«  irivgnlar  eKtublisliRient  of  unworthy  prelates  OTcr  Uia 
pfiOple.  And  this  thoy  would  Wm^  (o  pass  bc»l,  if  tb«y  worn  U>  prevent 
them  from  s^uidcriD};  erUly  Ibo  alms  of  tlicir  fathi>re,  taking  theiu  iiito 
tlieir  own  hands  and  tlieir  own  custody,  that  future  cler)^  may  not  tralBo 

with  th«m But  iaiiiicdiftt»iy  nat  nuh»  the  «-ild  boor  from  Uw 

foKflt.  who  rAvaf;cs  the  rinciyard  of  ChrtHt  and  tcta9  lh«  roots  ont  of  tho 
gnniDd,  aayio^;,  Neither  kings,  lords,  nor  other  liiic»,  havo  power  to  regulate 
tiie  clergy.     Hereto  1  p.\e  thiK  answer,  first,  that  in  all  the  Old  TeHtanient 

kiB|{8  rakd  over  {irieata  and  bisliopa Secondly,  I  S-iy,  that  tAne^o 

eaoh  king  haa  povror  from  Uod  over  biit  kiagdotu,  to  govvni  tht>  wholo 
kingdom  in  tnith  and  rij^hleousnem,  and  miik-v  prio»>t8  arc  in  the  kingdom, 

therefo»>  the  kinff  ought  to  govern  thoni  in  truth  and  righteousness 

The  proof  of  thta  Btatement  is  the  bull  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  18),  in 
which  he  comnuDdeth  all  men  to  submit  to  tho  king  aa  supreme." 

The  conclimon  of  the  work,  wliicli  is  dated  Condlomas,  141^,  is 
Torj-  fine: — 

-    "And  in  proof  that  we  ought  thus  to  measure  nearness  {0  the  Lord 
CktlBt,  Hi<  aaith :  '  Whoso  doth  the  will  of  my  lienvont}-  Fnth«r,  the  teame  is 
m  brother,  my  motht-r,  and  »istor.'     And  agiiiu  Uti  saitb :  '  Ye  are  my 
fnends,  if  yc  do  those  thinj^s  tbnt  I  cdiiimnnd  you.'     Sue  how  Ho  meaBores 
neiuTieiis  to  Himself  by  thi>  keeping;  of  hia  eommandmentH  '......     And 

BO  with  regard  to  other  trnthx.  which  ar«  kid  before  our  cy^tP,  that  we  may 
iu  deed  prcsri  to  them  and  follow  our  Saviour  JenuH  Chrint ;  for  wu  cannot 
have  iL  betl«r  guide  ami  I«;ich6r,  nor  Hny  otbeir  rouudalioii  aud  a  purer 
mirror.  Therefore  after  Him  lot  us  ^0,  to  Hiiu  lot  us  listi.'n,  and  on  Uim 
lul  uti  (ilncii  faith,  hope,  love,  and  all  good  works;  on  Him,  as  into  a 
mirror,  let  us  gaze,  and  to  Uim  let  ud  approach  with  all  onr  nuijlit.  And 
lot  nfl  boM',  in  that  He  aaith,  ■  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  tlto  life,' — the 
way  b  example,  Ibo  Imtb  in  promiao,  and  llie  tifo  in  rceompooM.  The  way 
in  example,  wherein  if  a  man  goca,  be  erroLh  not ;  tho  tmlli  iu  proniiHe,  for 
what  He  bus  promised,  that  Ue  nill  fnllil ;  and  the  life  in  recoiiipoDSO,  for 
lie  will  give  Himself  (o  b<i  enjoyed  in  evtrlaaling  htiu.  Ho  is  also  tbo 
way,  because  Ho  It-ads  to  salvation  ;  Uu  i»  the  truth,  bccauiio  lie  shinoa  in 
the  noderstaDding  of  the  faithful  ;  and  He  is  the  life  everlasting,  in  wbiofa 
all  the  elect  will  live  in  bliss  for  over.  To  that  life,  and  by  that  way  and 
truth,  I  deaire  to  go  uya^lf  and  to  draw  others," 

The  s«coQd  Tolumo  contains  Ituss's  "  Fostilla,"  or  wrmons  on  the 
Gospel  for  ©Tory  Sunday  and  imjjortant  boly  day  in  the  calendar. 
ThoBe  having  been  prtntod  bofore,  and  haviofj  ln.'en  used  for  his- 
torical purposes,  must,  in  the  ohund&nce  of  matter  presented  by 
works  that  have  jmit  been  dug  out  of  tho  grave,  in  vrhtch  they  hod 
bec-ii  buri«d  by  the  Jesuits,  bo  passi.'d  orur  on  the  prosont  occwiion 
with  the  simple  remark,  that  tho  JliS.  from  which  tbcy  nro  taken 
was  written  in  the  year  1414,*  »,*.,  in  the  year  preceding  Uum'b 
martyrdom. 

*  An;"  oiw  iriiliing  te  aee  >  >peclmcn  of  Haw's  popolBr  Mraumi  in  an  Hni;lish  drta, 
will  And  one  in  the  ■•  Journal  of  Sw»«d  litentun  "  fur  OatolMr,  1S07.  pp.  99—109. 
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The  third  vcJumo  oonunencee  with  one  of  Huat'ti  earlier  works,  a 
taiystlcal  expa«it)oii  of  tho  Song  of  Solouiou,  which  occupiesover  one 
bundred  jiagus.  tui  offers  litUo  to  intenwt  the  reader,  cxct-pt  au 
estraordinuTy  allegory  iii  the  preface,  vrliivh  la  unfortunately  txxi  loo^ 
lor  quoUtion  in  ettfato,  while  justice  cannot  bo  done  to  it  by  a 
in«Te  extract.  This  work  is  gappMrd  to  have  been  more  or  1m» 
imilutcd  from  a  Lotin  original. 

Next  comoit  a  charming  little  work,  "  Of  Oit^  Knoirledge  of  the 
True  "W&y  of  Salration  "  {0  pozmini  retfy  pi-ari  It  tpanrui),  cotn> 
■monlv  called  "The  Daughter"  {Deerla),  from  (he  commeDccmeiik  of 
Rver)'  chapter,  which  runs,  "  Hear,  0  daughter,  and  see,  aa.d  incKnti 
tLiuo  car!"  The  "daughter"  is  the  huiuaa  bouI,  and  tho  work 
itself  would  require  hut  little  alteration  to  rival  the  facdb  of  oar 
practical  manuals  ot  the  present  day.  If  we  were  to  select  the 
works  upon  which,  in  an  Eng!i«h  drew,  we  should  I>o  willing  to  make 
the  literary  reputation  of  Hubs  depend,  we  nhould  nnhriiitatingly 
aelect  (his,  the  "  Treatise  on  Simony,"  and  the  "  I^etters  JVom  Con- 
stant." 

"  IIlo  Daughter  "  contains  ten  chaptera,  and  is  included  in  twentj* 
six  pages  of  Mr.  Erbea'a  edition.  We  seloct  the  following  paafiage 
&am  the  second  chapter : — 

"Hear.  O  ^ngfaler.  and  see  and  mcttne  thina  «ar.  bMansc  it  19  good, 
that  than  ahoalilHt  nnderrtnnd  thy  consoiivDce.  Know,  thnt  tKoa  canit  not 
finally  conceal  niiis,  for  thuu  mtiak'^t  nckuuwloflgc  Ihcm  in  the  judgment 
iny  to  all  people,  to  the  angebi  xnd  to  tLc  devils.  U^bt,  see,  and  inotioe 
thine  wir,  because,  wbitherBoovcr  thou  tnmcat  thyself,  irhatse«T«r  Ihoa 
pluceei  in  Ihy  soul  nud  in  Uiy  eooacioiiee,  be  if  evil  or  t>«  it  good,  Uiy  oon- 
adenoe  preacrros  fur  thpe,  ho  loni;  m  Ibon  livt^nl,  and  will  n>lin-n  it  to  thee 
wben  thou  diosL  For  it  ti  a  wuniini;  voice  p1.i«e(l  tu  oveiy  hoiiI.  in  order 
ihnt  it  miky  keep  its  promise  to  God ;  if  it  doth  evil,  iu)me<Jiat«ly  the  con- 
eoionco  is  afTccted  ;  if  on  the  other  bnnil  it  doth  Rcoi,  aud  the  sonl  id  not 
prond  tberoof,  a  right  conseinuce  doth  not  itiflirt  ehiwlisonient ;  bn(  if  a 
man  deotli  evU,  oonseionco  is  with  bim  whil4  altvo,  and  dof;*  him  after 
death.  Aud  tbnB,  wbitborsoorcr  a  man  turos  faimse)f.  praise  or  bJama 
idwayii  atlenilB  liiui ;  anil  thus  in  his  own  housti,  thnt  is  in  hia  own  soul,  bo 
has  ikdvursartey  of  bis  own  household  :  lo  I  bin  conmence  aeeoaM  him,  his 
metuor)'  ti-iitiliefl  a^ainiit  bim,  hia  undcnFtiintling  judges  liim,  pjcaimrc  pointa 
oiit  liow  ho  ought  to  Iio  tortured,  fcni  or  terror  is  Uio  cxcontionnr.  and 
ploasurra  aro  tbu  lorturos:  for  in  proportion  to  the  evil  pleoauros  that  a. 
laau  bns  bad.  to  many  aai  so  great  sufferings  roust  ho  have,  a>  aaith  tha 
ScripLiire.     Hear  this,  0  daughter,  md  eeo  anil  iDcline  Uune  carl" 

From  a  vivid  controversial  dtaloguo  with  the  devil  in  c.  ir.,  wq 
extract  tho  following :- — 

"If  tboa  saycBl  further,  'Ciua  and  Saul  aro  loft,  as  saith  the  Rcripluro,' 
this  we  ftdniit ;  and  if  thou  aayest,  '  These  luen  aiiined  letu  Uiiin  I  did,'  this 
I  deny  ;  for  Lhoy  ainned  with  the  ua  of  final  impcculoDao,  aiLd  that  ain  ia 
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great«r  Uiao  all  otlier  •inii ;  for,  thoagh  a  man  bath  all  miuuier  of  oUior 
tjpii,  if  only  be  bnth  not  tlus,  ho  ia  nol  lost,  anil  will  out  b«  lost,  if  be  hath 
it  not ;  and  this  etn,  0  dovil,  u  Uiy  uo  1  Tlunllr,  then,  0  tlvvil,  if  thon 
iiayettt  (o  a  man  who  U  not  consctuiu  of  morUl  xio.  '  In  whutsocrer  tboa 
docnt,  thou  dnoat  evil,'  this,  O  dev-il,  we  deny;  and  if  Ibou  oudouVDOnnt 
to  prove  it.  !tii)'iiig<  '  For  tbou  art  in  niort^d  sin,'  O  devil,  thou  li«at !  tboa 
oanBt  not  prove  il,  and  in  what  thou  myc»b  aftcnrarila  thou  licst ;  for  I 
repent.  I  bnv»  lamented  my  hiu  and  confcsMd  it,  and  always  do  couTkhs  it, 
to  tic  Lord  God,  acknowledKing  myaelE  guilty  to  Flim,  in  whatsoever 
mnnnor  I  may  have  sinned.  Neither,  0  devil,  eball  thou  lead  me  to  thia, 
nlwayH  lu  confiL'Ss  an«w  in  sorrow  and  reUt<>  all  the  rftUHCR  and  circnmstaneei 
of  my  xina  to  a  priest,  or  mention  all  my  partit'ular  miiim  ;  for  1  know  that 
il  in  not  uceemary  to  enumerato  them  (o  the  Lord  God,  who  knows  tbem 
ftU,  »D<1  I  ociciiowledfre  myself  lo  Him  gnilty  in  them  nil  and  lament  them. 
This  thou,  0  dovil,  doKt  not  do,  and  therefore  thou  aiiBerest  ovorlasling 
perdition." 

Next  come  a  aeriea  of  short  worlcs  or  pamphlcta,  "  The  SHrror  of  a 
Sinful  Man,"  "The  LcMcr  Mirror  of  a  Binner,"  "Nino  Gold  Piocen," 
"Tho  Itope  of  Three  Strands — Faith,  Lovo,  Hope — which,  every 
Christian  ought  to  hold  fast  who  wishoa  to  arrive  »t  Eternal  Solva- 
tion," "Sennon  on  Corpus  Christi  TMy,"  "Of  Seven  Mortal  Sins," 
"Of  taking  Mortuary  Fine*  or  Escheats,"  "Of  the  Married  State" 
(from  which  it  ia  clear  that  TTusa  would  have  disupproved  of  the 
vetublishmcnt  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  England),  "Of  Six  Erron," 
• — mnfit  of  which  eubjoclff  uro  treiitod  ot  Icng^lh  in  tho  longiT  thoo- 
logicttl  worka  in  the  tirst  volume. 

Thon  come*  a  singular  little  pamphlet  written  by  Hubs  against  n 
priest  who  Kaid,  luid  vonfirmed  what  ho  aaid  by  ati  outti,  that  Hubs 
•wha  worKO  than  any  duviL  This  pri^t  had  given  up  his  priestly 
office  and  become  steward  of  the  kitchen  to  a  nohleman  named 
Ctibor.  In  answer  to  him  Hubs  cites  tijc  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
Nvw  ToAtomcnts,  proving  that  the  worst  man  is  better  than  a  dovil. 
A  couple  of  extracts  from  this  pampblet  will  ho  interesting : — 

"  Filteeafhly.  1  sbonld  wiiih  all  priestH  to  live  w<>11  and  prearb  the  Word 
ofOod;  and  the  devil  would  wish  them  nil  to  live  ill  and  nnt  preach  I 
therefore  ho  leads  them  into  unchastity.  for  the  sake  whereof  tboy 
pmctiiw  simony,  and  do  not  perform  their  ■rpiritnol  ofEco,  but,  noglectiog 
proocbing,  praying,  Eer^ing  the  muRB.  imd  other  ti]>iritual  works,  entangle 
tbemsolvos  in  the  offices  of  saealar  peopli<,  in  whieb  they  scent  money.  Lol 
a  priest  is  borg-grave,  a  priaat  is  in  tbn  land-rcgiatry.  a  priest  is  a  judge,  n 
priciit  ia  manager  over  iiu  estat*.  a  prio«t  is  ungagvd  in  the  kitehen.  a  priest 
in  flticrotary,  and  if  tbo  at&aa  of  town-baadle  had  a  large  salary,  and  w«ro 
not  disjpLsting  and  very  laborioua,  a  pricut  would  even  have  been  towu- 
beadlc.  Yea.  nlas!  the  Pope  lakes  a  florin  a  month  from  the  harlots,  of 
whom  thero  are  many  hundreds  in  liis  city.  8*a,  my  brother  I  'tis  uot  1 
that  have  aodueed  them  into  tbe(«  sins,  hut  solely  tbo  daril — even  though 
ho  were  to  aweii  that  I  seduced  tboo  to  become  a  steward  of  Lbo  kitchen, 
aud  thus  caused  this  proverb  to  rest  in  thy  mind,  'Thara'a  no  butter  road 
ItuLo  from  tbo  kilehcu  to  tho  cellar,'  that  tbou  mightMt  consider  what  thy 
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lard  shonld  cat,  before  thinking  whetber  tbon  wonldest  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  henven.  Tho  Saviour  eaith  in  the  Rixth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew :  *  Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; '  and  the  mortal  lord  soith  :  '  Priest,  seek 
my  comfort ;  and  whatever  eins  lie  therein,  these  I  commit  to  thine  own 
coQ  science. '" 

Just  before  concluding,  Huse  plays  upon  his  own  name  (Jan 
Hub  =  Jolin  Grooac) : — 

"  I  might  write,"  he  eays,  "  about  the  curse,  with  which  thoa  reproachesi 
me,  but  it  wonld  be  tedioaa,  and  I  have  inacribed  a  notice  of  it  on  the  walla 
in  Bethlehem.'^  Yet  I  say  briefly,  that  a  curse  hurts  no  man,  if  priests 
curse  him,  when  he  is  free  from  mortal  &in,  and  suffers  it  lovingly ;  for  St. 
Peter  saith  in  his  epistle  :  '  Who  is  be  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  love  that 
which  is  good  ? '  And  St,  Gregory  speaks  to  that  effect,  and  thon  recitest, 
in  the  boors,  that  no  adversity  will  hurt,  if  no  wickedness  be  dominant. 
And  the  Saviour  himself  saith  :  '  Blessed  shall  ye  be,  when  all  men  shall 
curse  you.'  And  thus  people  by  the  gift  of  God  now  understand,  that  a 
ourso  pronounced  [against  a  man]  without  mortal  sin  tends  to  blessing  and 
life  eternal,  and  that  by  means  of  that  curso  the  priests  first  terrified  and 
scared  whom  they  would,  even  as  fowlcra  scare  birds  with  a  kite,  and  these 
fancying  the  wooden  kite  to  bo  a  living  bird,  do  not  dare  to  rise.  Bat 
because  thk  ooose,  a  stupid  bird,  recognised  this  dead  kite,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  scared,  but  rose  into  the  air,  and  gave  an  example  to  God's 
other  birds  to  do  the  like." 

Nost  come  "The  Kernel  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  and  some  frag- 
ments of  orthographical  works.  From  the  hymns,  which  appear 
next  in  Mr.  Erben'a  collection,  we  give  a  brief  specimen  in  Uie 
original  metre  (p.  203) : — 

"  Dearly,  dearly  thou  hast  bonffht  ta. 
Thou  thy  Ijfo  for  us  hart  given. 
Of  thy  mercy  thou  hart  brought  as 
BuccouT  truly. 

"  Mighty  toward*  uh  are  thy  mercicB  : 
Woe  to  him  who  disregards  theo. 
And  elsewhere  for  mercy  seeketh 
In  his  hliadness. 

"  Christians  !  let  us  me  from  error, 
BccogniM  tho  profier'd  blessings, 
To  the  Son  of  God  and  to  his 
Uercy  hasten . 

"  Jesus,  Jeoua,  martyT'd  Jesus ! 
For  our  sakes  defiled  by  spitting. 
To  us  evermore  he  giaoioua 
Of  thy  mercy  ! " 

Three  hymns  of  Huas's  have  been  preserved  in  tho  Hynm-Book 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  printed  at  Eralitz,  in  1576,  from  the 
middle  of  the  first  of  which  the  above  stanzas  are  translated. 

The  little  fragment  "  On  Faith"  contains  so  remarkable  a  passage, 
*  lite  church  in  Prague,  where  Hubs  used  to  preach. 


I 


I 
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tliat  vp.  must  extract  it  bnfore  proceeding  to  the  "  Ixttters  from  Con- 
etanw,"  in  wlnck  the  crowning  interest  of  llau's  Bobeminn  works 
undoubtedly  centres.     This  runs  as  foUows: — 

"  EuQce  furtlier  infer,  that  we  ought  not  to  believe  i'»  the  Molhorof  God, 
but  uai^ht  to  believe  tbnt  aha  is  the  moet  wortliy  Mother  of  Go(J,  more 
worthy  tbaii  uny  smut ;  ftlthoaxh  tberg  is  oue  VLigiii,  who  is  Lho  brido  of 
Chriat,  uiore  worthy  thau  tho  Virgin  Mnry — iind  thitt  is  the  holy  Chmcli, 
the  con^ro^iUiuii  of  kII  saiiitt,  who  will  liimny  ri'ign  vith  Christ  for  evdr. 
For  tho  Virgin  Mury  is  a  mcntlMr  of  thnt  holy  C'liurcb,  ttud  oauoot  bo  of 
BUob  wurtbineee ;  and  it  wn&  for  that  Chiiroli,  bis  bride,  that  Christ  died 
&nd  f{avt>  himself  up  to  death,  us  autb  St.  Paul,  and  not  murt'ly  fur  the 
Virgin  Mnry.  Thus  w«i  Imlieve  o/  the  Virgin  Mt«y,  but  not  i»  her :  for  wo 
ought  uot  U>  b«:hov0  in  uny  other  pL-rson  or  tLiii^,  savo  only  in  the  Father, 
iu  tho  Huu,  iind  in  Utc  Holy  Uhu»t,  nil  in  onu  Lord." 

The  remainder  of  the  vohiuio  in  talten  up  by  ancient  tronslntions 
from  work*  written  origimiUy  in  Latin,  from  which  we  shall  not  ofGer 
any  extracts,  but  return  to  the  Lctti-ra. 

The  first  of  these  is  addressed  "  to  the  virgins  of  a  certain  convent," 
ssent.s  no  very  special  features  of  iatcrcHt.  Neither  docs  the 
i,  a  kind  of  pastoral  letter  to  the  people  of  PUsen  in  the  year 
141^;  nor  tho  third,  written  to  tho  pcoplo  of  Priigue  in  the  same 
year,  after  TTuhs'r  banishment  front  Prague.  Tho  fourth  ajid  fifth  ore  a 
kind  of  pliurardH,  or  public  noticcK,  affixed  to  the  gates  of  lho  king's 
palace.  The  st:cth  was  written  on  the  road  to  Constauco  ad\cr  So^ 
tember28,  1414:—  ^ 

•'  MngiHter  John  Hnss,  in  hope  h  priest  .ind  servant  of  the  Lonl  Josn^" 
Cfariat.  to  oil  faithful  and  beloved   brethren  and  flistAn*  in  the  Lord  Jesnn, 
who  have  through  m.«  beard  nod  receiv«d  tho  Word  of  God,  gnii-e  and 
peaco  Erom  God  our  Father,  and  fi-ou  thu  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  abide 
witbout  spot  in  bis  truth. 

"  Faithful  and  l>eloTc-d  friend-i !  ye  know  that  !  have  long  worked  with 
you  fiiithfiiily,  prciubiiig  to  vim  the  Word  of  Ood  without  her*~*y  ntid  with- 
out arron>,  iiv  y«  know,  mid  my  dd^^iru  hns  hiHtu,  and  until  my  denth  will  ho, 
yonr  Hulvntiuu.  I  bud  tboii(;lit  to  have  preached  to  you  boforo  myjoumey, 
ere  I  depurtud  to  tho  couDcil  at  ConetitDCe.  and  etijiL-ciidly  to  hiive  made 
known  to  you  tho  false  testimony  and  witnesses  in  writing  with  their 
evidence;  tiiid  tbene  fthnll  bo  made  knonn  to  you  in  order  that,  if  they 
OODd«inn  me  or  Hontcnce  lue  to  d«ath,  yo,  knowing  this,  may  not  be  terrifivd, 
as  if  I  were  condemned  for  any  LurcHy  tbut  I  held  ;  and  likewi»«  iu  order 
that  ye  may  stand  without  fear  aud  witbuut  vucitlation  in  the  truth,  to  tho 
knowledge  whereof  the  Lord  God  granted  you  to  come  thrcvugh  fiithfHl 
preachers  and  through  me  onwortby  ;  and,  thirdly,  ibnt  yc  may  he  able  to 
beware  of  lying  ttnd  hypocritical  preachers.  And  now  I  hxve  prepared 
myself  for  the  journey  wnnooi  axra  coxdgct  •  iiBioug  very  great  and  very 

•  Sft  tlrita.  Ir  thf  Idtin  tnuiaUtion  (Op.  Hvm^  i  tt-H)  thii  ttanb  **  Ego  proS- 
ci*car  nnna  tma  litMrii  publiew  fi4ei  a  B«^  mllil  datls."  Id  T«BMrldng  upon  tUi, 
lUxky  (iii.  p.  i\!>)  myt,  Uut  the  mxt««atk-oeattU7  mnslatar  of  Hna*'f  LoOcrs  int« 
I«iin  hu  dwo  his  wrk  oxcevdio^lf  iU,  nod  that  tlw  tmiuUtign  cooIuds  k  gmt  daU 
of  DonscoM,  u  mil  m,  dow  utd  tluTO,  juKt  the  ooaXnrj  of  wW  Bum  tateoded  to 
expren.  K.B.  A  wait  conlact  wu  ({Ivca  to  Uum  •fttnemHt. 
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aoBiaroai  im«inioR,  smcwg  wbom  my  «n«Biot  bota  boaw  ne  tb«  *««(,  •• 
yo  RuogDUa  in  tiba  «riikoei(,  uul  will  leuni  iHnr  tlie  cwaehkiioa  of  ihm 
GoaocU ;  of  whom  tlicre  vrill  be  many.  bishnpH  wiil  iiiuit«n  of  arte,  sod 
eecular  prinstA  and  rogiilimi.  Bat  I  hn^  In  my  f;ineimiB,  wva,  auj  migb^ 
BavioQT,  that  Uirongli  \u»  pconiM  and  your  fwithful  yrayer  he  wiU  gmaC  m» 
vindom  and  stoadfiutaoM  of  Uid  Holy  Ghost,  tbat  I  may  penevm  and  tbat 
tbcy  mny  not  bo  able  bu  mako  me  take  Uie  wrong  part ;  eveu  if  H»  givas  ib* 
to  mifler  Umptution,  revilirf^,  imprisonmciit  or  d«atb,  aa  Ho  aDflbead  hiaudf, 
•ad  subJMtod  his  b«at  belovi'd  svrvnuU  to  the  aatno,  and  gav«  oa  lai  exain|rf« 
tbat  we  abonlil  anflur  fur  nim  ami  fur  nnr  own  «alvati«a;  lis  baing  Ood, 
and  w«  hJa  oroataroa;  Ho  botng  tho  LonI,  and  ws  his  aarvanU;  R*  bani)^ 
the  King  of  tho  wh«l«  world,  aad  w«  unworthy  Mf-nnitriw  ;  Ho  being  witfa- 
odI  waul,  and  we  nDcoBsitouF.  He  too  has  xiinend.  and  why  iJioald  nai  we 
suflTor?  Nay,  our  tmffering  in  graco  ia  our  puriAoation  k«m  oina  and  oar 
liWration  from  ovcrlftiitin|i(  tonuonUi,  and  doalh  in  our  pari&ontion.  Verily 
it  L8  inipuiudUo  fur  hut  QiiiLful  sorv-aat  to  pmsli,  if  he  ubidM  atuadfaat  with 
bill  help  I  Tliciroforo,  dear  brvthiL-n !  denr  KiiiUini  I  pray  eamastly,  that  He 
may  bo  pleaaed  to  grant  nw  p«rB^'erane«,  and  that  Hs  may  bo  pl>— »J  to 
prc^t  ue  Irom  stain  ;  and,  if  my  death  te  to  hiit  glory  and  oar  praAtr 
tbnt  it  may  [deAM  Him  to  grant  me  to  nndergo  it  wilhoot  evil  toarar ;  if. 
on  tho  uthor  band,  it  ia  better  for  us  [that  it  should  be  soj ,  thai  ii  nwy 
plcnsc  Him  to  eanito  mo  to  rctnm  to  yon,  travoUiag  thilhor  and  back 
aK'tin  nilhont  stain,  tliiU  wo  may  still  iimtrnct  each  other  In  commoa  In 

yhi*  law,  and  destiyry  Home  portion  of  the  net«  of  Antiehriflt,  aad  act  k 
good  oxamplo  to  fotnn!  brotliren  after  ns.  Perhapg  yu  will  never  teo  nw 
moio  in  iVuguu  bufuro  my  denlh !  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  mighty  ttod 
ihall  bo  pleased  to  liriiig  mv.  biu-k,  wc  shall  sco  i>nch  other  wiih  ao  maoh 
tho  greater  ploafiuro,  iiiid  Uiut  at  xuy  rnt«,  when  wo  moot  togother  in  the 
btiifl  of  boavon.  Mny  the  merciful  Uod,  who  ^vea  soeon  peaoe  to  hit 
own  botii  hcru  und  alter  death)  who  pcrfoctud  tho  groad  Shopherd  by  tlta 
ihiiddiiig  of  bin  tilood,  which  in  tho  erarlaxting  evidence  of  onr  nalvfttioo, 
faahion  you  in  all  that  is  good,  that  ye  may  fulfil  hia  will  in  concord  without 
diuNga«ion,  that,  haviog  rest  in  virlnes,  ye  may  attain  evwlastin^  ratt, 
throRgb  our  Lnrd  Jexus  CbriEt,  who  in  Gt<;riiHl  God  and  very  Man,  bom 
of  the  Tirgin  Mnry.  to  whom  glory  ia  aud  ^vill  ha  for  over  with  aU  tlia  olMt, 

I  with  whom,  if  wo  persovcro  in  tho  truth,  we  shall  abida  ft>r  aver. 
Avsom— BftlBm  aj).  lild,  poet  luatnm  Haiuli  Venooatai  iu  rrrann  ad 
OoortmriHi." 

Tho  HTCQth  letter  is  from  Constance,  November  16, 14H: — 

'*  Peace  he  to  yon  from  tho  Tiord  God  and  from  Jesus  Cbitif,  that  ye 

;  ttay  beware  of  ams,  moy  abide  in  his  ^nco,  may  mali«  progrirsii  in  virio«s, 

lud  ntWr  death  may  eater  into  bliss  everlasting.    Dr-arly  beloved  !  I  entreat 

[yon  to  livo  aecordmg  to  tho  law  of  God,  and  to  lio  dihf^cnt  in  your  salva- 

Ition,   hearing   the  Word  of  God   with   ciumepL^tiun,    that  yo    mny    not 

[allow  the  emissaries  of  .\ntiehritit  to  deceive  you,  who  palliatu  people's 

Vmavt,   do   not  rebuke  thorn  for  tiin,    fintt^r  their   sapnrion),    do  not  maka 

[bio-n-n  to  people  thoir  sins,  mognify  tfaomsolres,   diagmce  tbaiuaelvee  by 

Iboir  wocka.  incruufte  their  power,  but  are  not  willing  to  fallow  Jesos,  tbo 

Lord  God,  iu  humility,  in  poverty,  iu  piiUeucv,  and  in  labonr.     Of  whom 

the  graoionu  Saviour  prupheaiud,  saying:  <  FtLlse  prophetn  shall  an«e  and 

ahall  deeeive  many.'     And  warning  his  laithful  ones  Hu  aiuth :  '  Beware 

of  bilse  prophets,  who  come  to  yon  in  ahoep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  ibey 

are  rax'ouiug  wolves ;  by  their  fruits  yo  shall  know  them.'     Verily  thoro 
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tgnni  need  for  faithful  Chrintunii  to  h«  dilif^ently  on  Utair  go&ril,  fox 
SavIoui'  sattb  Uist.  wcru  it  potHiblo,  even  tho  vicot  would  be  Bcdoced. 
Tbcreforo,  dewrly  beloved,  watch,  that  the  cnift  of  the  devil  ttmy  not  ander- 
miue  you.  uid  be  go  mnfb  the  mora  diligent,  the  more  AnticiiriBt  appoaoth 
himself.  Tbo  day  of  jiidguieul  is  approuohing.  dunth  ia  ^mitiu^  nuunj* 
and  tLv  kin^jdom  uf  heaven  i»  drawing  iioar  for  tbo  sons  uf  Uud ;  for  tbo 
Mkt  wluTeof  Miilnlui'  yuur  t1«gb,  feHT  not  dL<itth,  low  I'livb  other,  and  Btnnj 
in  God  nliniyij  with  tW  nwinory,  the  Rnri^mtADdin^,  and  thu  will.  Lot  tho 
day  of  jud^fucnt  he  before  ^'our  eyod  iii  ile  teiTors,  that  ye  may  not  eia, 
aad  vvciloiitinfj  blU^i.  that  y«  may  long  for  it,  [and]  the  martyrod  Saviour, 
that  ye  m&v  t-uffor  glndly  with  Biiu  for  bin  sake  :  for  if  yn  bring  onnh  tor- 
ment of  his  into  r<coUo«ti<Hj,  tban  will  yo  f{Udly  oodurgo  opposUioiit 
«arsing,  roriting,  acourfnug*  and  impriBODmont.  and.  if  it  bo  bis  will,  oor- 
porcal  dvHth  also  for  bis  truth's  sake.  Ye  know,  dearly  beloved,  that  AuU- 
(brist  biiu  inveij^ed  against  as  with  reviling;,  and  has  not  yet  injared  ft 
hair  of  the  bead  of  ujiuiy>  i%»  neither  bits  liv  »f  myaulf,  thuugh  he  bail 
greatly  Atoruied  agaiust  me.  Tbon-fon*.  I  «ntriiat  you  uariut^tly  Ixt  ttiitrcat 
the  Lord  God,  thut  tt  may  pleatto  Him  to  grunt  me  wisdom,  ]iHtteneo, 
hnmility,  and  stcadfaslueu  for  per&cvenuiue  in  his  tmth.  Already  has  H9 
conducted  me  to  ConntaiiCD  without  any  hindrance  ;  and  during  tbo  wbolo 
.]otimoy.  travelliu^  aa  I  did  ojicnly  as  a  prinitt.  aiid  making  myKelf  known 
lo  the  people  aloud,  I  never  found  an  open  otwuiiy  iii  any  plttc«,  ncithor 
^ould  I  b»vu  many  in  ConEUuico,  did  not  tho  dobcmian  clorgy,  whicb 
IpKn  attout  hegging  for  rovonucs  and  for  coTctoasnesK'  sake,  mislead  the 
jiaopltt  oil  tha  hi^ways.'*  And  I  hope  in  my  mcruifii]  8n\-iour  and  ia 
your  prayer,  that  I  »bnll  Blood  in  God's  truth  even  unto  death.  Know, 
that  thi-y  luivu  nut  put  u  »top  to  diviuu  ecrvico  auywticro  ou  my  account 
not  evva  in  Constance,  whoro  tho  rope  bimsvlf  has  culvhraUxl  mugs  for 
mc.  B*  commended  to  the  Lord  Cod,  to  tha  merciful  Jcbub,  verj-  God, 
son  of  the  pure  Virgin  Mary,  who  by  his  cruel  and  ebamcful  death  ran- 
i<oinod  us  witliout  mftrit  of  our  uwu  from  oi-t^rlaxting  torments,  from  the 
power  of  tho  di^vit  nud  from  sin.  Writlen  at  Coustwieo  on  the  day  of 
tH.  Otbmar,  a  good  servant  of  our  Lord  Johud  Christ,  who  ia  hlcsDod  for 
ever. — Magist«r  John  IIus.*),  a  priest  and  servant  of  God  in  hope." 

Tho  eighth  lettor  is  from  prison,  dated  January  Id,  1415: — 

"  Ma]r  God  be  with  you,  that  ye  may  poreer«r«,  st«ndiiig  a^inet  wichod- 
DOEE,  against  tbo  dovil,  againtit  tho  worid  and  tbo  flrahl  Deuly  beloved,  I 
entreat  you.  ait  I  sit  in  a  prison,  of  which  I  lUn  not  aahamea,  suffering, 
■^  1  hopn.  for  tbo  Lord  God,  who  baa  gra«mualy  virit«d  ma  with  a  groat 
■iaknosa  and  restored  ate  again  to  hoaltL,  nud  haa  k-t  loose  upon  mo  many 
Tiolvut  Gucmle.4,  to  whom  I  havn  done  much  good,  and  whom  I  have  heartily 
loved !  I  t)es(.-ccb  you.  htt^^H'ch  the  Ixird  God  for  mc,  that  it  mny  ploaso 
Him  to  bo  with  m«,  in  whom  filon«  I  have  hop«  and  in  your  prayer,  that 
He  will  grant  mo  to  per&evcrc  in  Iuh  grACo  uv<;u  uuto  death.  If  it  ho  His 
ploasore  now  to  take  me  to  Ilinuelf,  his  holy  will  IkU  douo ;  if  it  ho  hit 
ploagnre  to  bring  me  hack,  nlso  let  bis  holy  will  Iio  done,  Vorily  \  luive 
s««d  of  grvat  help,  and  }ot  I  know  that  I3c  doth  not  allow  any  suffonng 
or  temptiktioD  to  come  upon  uic,  suvo  only  for  my  and  yoor  good,  that, 
biding  trii-il  and  pereovering,  wo  may  rvroivo  a  great  rcwurd.  Aud  know, 
that  thttt  Itjttcr,  which  I  left  behind  for  you.  hna  been  very  ftl»oly  trana- 
lotod  into  Latin  by  enomieat  and  that  they  iaaue  artiotva  against  me  and 
so  many  conots,  that  I  hav«  plenty  to  write,  answering  frequently  from 

*  Or,  "  sa  they  tnivd,"  im  iw-'uVA. 
«k2 
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[trifion,  and  then  is  no  mtm  wlio  vnU  coansii]  mc,  laTO  th«  tnn-cifiil  Lord 
Ji-eos.  who  bfts  Shid  to  lu^  faitlifiil  oues,  ■  I  will  pv*  you  a  mouUi  ftod 
wiiKloiQ,  irhioh  all  yoiir  aulvcrtanos  will  not  i>o  able  to  n-ittiHtajid. '  O 
dearly  beloved  I  ri>iueiiilMT  thnt  I  liftvc*  la(>ourvil  eanieiitly  -Knli  you,  aod 
l)«vfl  alwayit  di»ir»d  your  mlvutioti,  nml  do  60  now,  bciii^  in  jmsou  aud  in 
groat  temptation. — Wiittcu  on  Saturday,  tlia  lUy  boforo  St,  FaLiaa." 

Pasnng  oxer  the  nintJi  letter,  which  is  yerj'  brief,  wa  come  to  the 
It'rith,  which  ia  dattxl  June  10,  141<i : — 

"  ^niptiter  John  Uosh,  in  bopB  a  servant  of  Qod,  signifiBS  to  nil  faithful 
Fobeniians  who  love  and  »hall  lovti  the  Lord  God,  his  doaire  that  tb«  Lord 
G<nl  may  grant  thou  to  nbido  and  cud  in  Uia  graoo,  and  abidu  for  ev«r  in 
tfic  Ii!i»8  of  licMvi'ii.  Ainen.  Lords  and  liulios.  rich  and  poor,  faiUifnl  and 
liclov'tjil  in  Iho  Lord.  I  outr^nt  and  warn  you  to  oTioy  th"  I<oril  God,  to 
maf^ify  His  word,  and  Kindly  to  bear  and  fulfil  it.  I  ontrc^t  yon  to  bold 
fast  tb(3  wnrd  of  Ood,  wliich  I  havo  initten  out  of  tbo  Inw  of  God,  and 
preached  nnd  written  ont  of  llui  diBcoiirsei  of  the  taints.  I  cntioat  oIbo  any 
aae  who  ban  hoard  from  tnu  iu  a  ncrmon  or  in  privntn  anght  against  God's 
truth,  or  if  I  havo  anyubcro  wriltoa  aiijlliuig  Kuch,  wbich  I  hope  to  God  I 
liHvv  not,  not  to  hold  it.  I  onlrcat  alao  any  ouo  wbo  bus  iwiin  inslaiiccs  of 
lif;hl  conduct  ofuiint!  iu  speaking  or  in  actiotia,  not  to  bold  lo  tbt>m,  but  to 
«Titroat  God  for  mo,  that  H«  may  be  plea^d  to  forgive  me.  I  entreat  yoa 
to  Jove  and  exalt  good  priente,  mid  lo  bonmir  them,  and  eapetially  such  fui 
labonr  hi  tb«  word  of  God.  1  wulrcat  yon  to  bpwart-  of  cunning  people,  aiid 
lispccially  of  unworthy  pricrts,  of  whom  tbc  Saviour  saith,  tbat  thsy  ara  in 
idivttp's  elothin((,  hut  inwardly  arc  ravening;  wolves.  I  entreat  the  lorda  to 
ticnl  mercifully  with  their  poor  snbjertH,  and  to  govern  th«m  joslly.  X 
ciilri'nt  tbe  eitiKCDK  to  conduct  tlieir  bitiiincsaos  honootly.  I  eulnjat  tha 
liimdicraftsmon  to  perform  their  work  faitbfuUy,  and  to  obtain  Uicir  liveli- 
bood  from  it.  I  entreat  tbo  Hcrvants  to  scr^o  their  roasters  and  mutresst-s 
jthfully.  I  entreat  tlin  masters  of  arts*  to  livo  well  and  toacb  tfanir  pupils 
lifully,  firiit  of  all  to  lovo  God  and  to  study  for  Etis  glory  and  for  tbo 
^nod  of  tho  congrogution  luid  Uicir  own  Halvation,  but  not  fur  covctonaooas, 
itor  for  worldly  ttxalltition.  I  entreat  the  studBDtH  .ind  oth^r  ncbolars  to 
oMy  nnd  follow  their  masters  in  that  which  is  f;ood,  and  to  Etudy  diligently 
for  the  fjlory  of  God  and  for  their  vwa.  salvation,  and  that  of  others.  1 
cntn^at  all  in  comtnon  to  tbauk  tho  followinjt  iiobltMnun : — Lord  Wencoslas 
of  Diiliji,  othiirwiso  of  Luslinit;  I,ord  John  of  Ciilum,  r^^ird  Henry  of 
riuiulDv,  Lord  William  Znjcc,  Lord  Mysek,  and  utbor  loidn  from  Bohumia 
and  Momvia,  and  alun  llie  f^lhfnl  lordn  of  the  kini;dom  of  Potaud  :  and  to 
In>  ^teful  for  their  oxortionK,  for,  like  God's  worthy  champions  and 
auxiliariog  of  tho  truth,  they  frcqufintEy  oppoxi^d  the  wbolo  .coiu«il,  both 
arming  uid  replying  in  favour  of  my  libcrution,  and  especially  Lord 
'iVeniesloa  of  Duba  and  Lord  John  nf  Chlum,  whom  believe  in  wbatsoever 
Ibey  ahull  toil  you  :  for  they  were  in  tho  council,  whou  I  vns  anewering, 
during  sovertl  days;  they  know  what  Ijohcmians  it  was,  and  how  many 
unworthy  things  Uicy  brought  uf^iusl  me,  bow  the  wbolu  council  cried  ont 
ok!uinHl  me,  bow  I  answered,  and  what  tbt-y  do^irod  with  regard  to  me.  I 
L'litreat  yon  also  to  entreat  tho  Lord  for  hi^  royal  grace,  tho  Roman  and 
Itohcmian  lung,  for  hia  quoen,  and  for  the  lords,  that  tha  beloved  Lord 

*  TbS  Doctor's  darrao  ww  unkndwn  at  Pngiie,  and  that  of  BLcbelor  of  Difinity  pn* 
codsd  that  of  KutM  of  Arta,  whict  in  thn  gsnulno  BupFric<r  ilegnw  of  aa  uapspaliasd 
BoftnKa  vaiTttisitT'-    Hum  took  his  BJL  in  1383,  his  B.D.  in  1394,  sad  his  U.A.  In 
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Q«d  may  abide  with  Uiem  and  with  yoa  by  grace  now,  and  hereafter  in 
sr9tIa«tiBg  'bliKK.     Aiiuin. 

"  I  bai'ti  wntWii  tliix  lottor  in  prison  in  fotUn,  oxpe«ting  to-morrow  tiiy 
Bentouci'  to  duntli,  liav'iuf;  u  full  Lopif  in  God  that  I  abiil  not  aputaLuu  txota 
Goil'e  tratb,  and  that  I  nhaU  not  renaitt  the  arrorH  which  false  witoonsoa 
have  testified  a^uat  me.  How  meroiiitlly  the  Lord  Uod  is  dealing  with 
mc,  and  is  with  mo  in  marvellous  trialo,  ye  will  leam,  when  we  mc«t  in  the 
pirosuuco  of  God  lu  bliuK  by  Hit  hoi}).  Of  Ua^tvr  Juruinv,  my  bcluvcd 
comrade,  I  bear  nolblng  bnt  tbat  hu  is  in  xnovouK  impnsontneDt,  expocling 
death,  eveu  ns  myself,  and  tluit  uii  iLL'uuiiiit  of  bis  bolief,  which  he  hae  slead- 
fftstly  declared  to  Uie  Uohemiiuis.  And  liolieiuiaoe,  our  luuat  cruel  euuiuit^, 
have  put  u.t  iu  the  power  of  otlier  enemios  and  in  prinon.  I  entreat  yi>ii  to 
cntrvut  Gud  fur  iiii.  Likewise  I  entreat  yon,  especially  the  [iitoplo  uf 
Praf^c,  to  b«  friondly  lo  BcthloboiD,*  to  long  as  the  Lord  Ge4l  dhuil  pormit 
that  the  word  of  God  may  bo  preached  in  it:  it  was  on  accoant  uf  (hat 
place  tbnt  the  devil  became  exasperated  and  Btlrred  up  the  parsonH  imd 
cauonK  against  it,  H«eing  that  his  kingdom  was  ii^ured  in  that  pliico.  I 
hope  to  thu  Lord  God  that  He  wilt  prc«orvo  tbtit  plncu  during;  Hio  will,  and 
will  oauHo  in  it  t^rcater  progTOM  to  be  made  through  others  tbitu  He  bun 
caused  through  me  unworthy.  Likowise  I  enlivat  yuu  lo  love  each  utbi>r. 
not  to  allow  the  good  lo  be  oppressed  by  violence,  and  not  to  grudge  the 
tratb  to  any  one. — The  lutt«r  waa  sent  in  the  night,  the  Monday  before 
St.  Vitus,  by  a  good  Gwnuau." 

The  eleyeuth  lett«r  is  addressed  to  a  nobleman  nanicd  Hcorj 
Skopek,  and  is  datud.  Juno  13, 111-5:— 

*'  The  Ijord  flod  be  with  tbt^e.  doar  lord  I  Thy  letter  came  to  me  on  the 
Wodnt^ttday  befoni  tliw  festival  of  St.  Vitntt,  and  I  «aw  it  gladly,  altbongh  I  am 
expoeting  senU-nce  of  d«ath  as  I  nit  in  fetters  in  my  dnngoon.  I  entreat 
thee,  dear  lord,  so  to  lire  as  the  law  of  God  commands,  and  to  keep  that 
which  tlion  hast  beard  &oin  me,  and,  if  au^ht  of  iL<ds  not  good,  to  let  it  gn. 
But  1  hope  in  my  Suvioar  that  I  have  not  tangbt  thee  aiij'thiiig  that  ia 
coatrar>'  to  ULh  holy  gnco.  Much  I  cannot  write,  but  this  I  eny 
briefly:  Always  have  tfce  commandmeiits  of  God  before  thy  mind,  hi 
mercifal  to  tho  poor,  lot  pride  go,  live  meekly.     And  remember  this : — 

'  Qtiid  sis.  quid  fueria,  quideris.  Mtnpor  meditorii, 
[ni)  QuM  Ia<|iii;<iitk,  ubi,  d«  ^uo,  cur,  ijuoiiioilo,  qusnilo.* 

DoftT  lord,  think  of  mo  and  salate  thy  lady,  household,  and  &icude ;  for 
now,  me  seunioth,  thou  wilt  seu  me  no  more  in  life,  for  I  am  alruady 
expecting  iteiiUjuco  of  death. — I>iit«d  feha  V.  ante  diem  H.  Vili. 

"God  b«  with  you,  beloved  ItobemiaDsl  and  with  me,  a  sinner,  (M 
whose  holy  law  I  am  sulTeriog., — To  tho  beloved  lord  Henry  Hkop«k.'* 

The  twelftt  letter  ia  dated  Jane  34,  1415  : — 

"  Blagister  John  Hubs,  in  hope  a  servant  of  Qocl,  [deolaresl  to  nil  lli» 
faithful,  who  love  God  and  his  law,  bia  desire  that  they  may  abide  iii  the 
troth  and  mako  progress  in  tbe  grnce  of  God,  and  utand  kt^iadfastly  unto 
death.  Dearly  boloved  E  I  exhort  you  not  to  be  tcrritii<d,  nor  lo  nilow  your- 
selves to  be  scared,  hccauBo  tbcy  hiive  condauiacd  my  books  to  the  flames, 
ftemember,  that  thoy  burned  the  holy  Jeremiah's  pniphecy.  wbieh  God 
commanded  him  to  write ;  yet  did  they  not  escape  from  that  which  hs 
propfaciiud  :  fur  afW  it  was  Lurued  the  Lord  God  conuuaudwd  hiui  to  write 

*  Hum's  ckurub. 
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Iho  Mtna  wowla.  sddiDg  tta«i«to  *lill  more.     Ax  wbr  done:  br  dictated, 
littiuti  in   pneon,  tt»d  tb«   holy  lliu^«h,  who  wm  h'm  Mribo,  wrote.     Thii 
■tmidH  wcittcn  in  tlto  86tk  cha]>UT.     Iiik»wtito  m  it  written  in  iLe  books  ot 
&•  ]facBBbe«K,  tb«t  ibey  LurimI  the  Isw  ur  God  Had  h>rtiired  tbose  who 
poAMMed  it.    Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  New  Law,  th^v  bnmed  the 
aftints  witb   Ihv   hooka  of  UodV  law.     Likewifti  the  cuxUunU  coadviiined 
and  biinied  tiw  books  or  St.  On'^or>',  Hitd  wi^liod  to  bum  thiMii  xll.  but  the 
X/Ord  Uod  pHiveutod  it  by  maHtw  of  ii  MbolHf  of  bis.  Petor.     Ukowiee  two 
privdUy  councils  coDdfliruied   Ht.  Joltn  Cbrysoetooi  m  »  heretic ;  ^et  tlic 
lovrvifitl  Iionl  (ioil  nbowed  Ihoir  faliebood  after  St.  Jobn'ii  ilcalh.     Hnving 
the«u  lbiii{{K  bcfoni  your  ejits.  do  not  allow  yoanpIvRN  to  be  ftrifrhtiMiod  into 
Bot  reading  wbnt   1  hkvo  wrillcn,  nr  into  giving  thorn  jonr  bonks  to  he 
Imilted.     liemcmbcr   what   our   merciful   Hnvionr  said   aa   h   warning   iu 
U«tt.  xxiv. :  that  bafore  tb«  jod^coL-dny  there  would  be  so  great  tribn- 
lAlkiD  as  had  not  been  *iii<ie  tbo  norld  be^an,  neither  would  be  Bn«rwnnl8, 
H  gHMlf  that,  if  it  w«re  poitviblv.  «vco  thfr  L-iucI  would  be  led  into  error; 
bat  tboHO  duyH  would  bo  iilioi'tcD«il  for  tJio  fleet's  rttko.    Ilcmombcriii);  tbis, 
dearly  bcluved,  Btatiii  liruily ;  for  I  hopd  to  God  that  the  school  of  Anti- 
Ohrist  will  f<^i■^  you   and  leave  you  in  pMu?^,  and  thai  the  Cftuuci)  will  not 
coino  from  Coottlaiicc  into  Hohcniia ;  for  I  am  tinrc   lliiit  inany  oat  of  tbis 
eonncU  will  ili»  boforn  t^M^y  take  the  books  (Wrnj  yon  by  i-Mnc|n4>t«t ;  and  from 
thin  criuiiuil  Ihoy  will  tty  in  ull  dirpetioiiH  nbDiit  tliu  world,  liko  storkti,  aod 
when  iho  wiotur  couc»,  Ihoy   will  find  out  wkat  they  have  done  iu  tlii* 
summer.    Obsen'o,  that  Uicy  have  condemued  tli(«ir  own  bead  as  a  beretir  ! 
Nov  iiDSWor,  ye  {ireaeben,  who  preneb  that  the  Pope  is  a  terrestrial  god, 
Ibflt  be  cannot  gin,  that  he  eaau>t  eomtmt  simony.  %m  uy  tbc  jurists ;  that 
Ihe  Pope  is  tbo  bciwl  of  nil  the  buty  C'faurcb,  whicb  liu  (fuvorna  udmintbly ; 
tbut  be  is  tbo  heart  of  Uio  holy  Charch,  wbick  he  animatcB  spiritually ;  tbnt 
h«  ii  tbo  foaDtftia  wlinn^o  nil  povtr  nsd  goodDegs  flow ;  that  h*  »  the  son 
of  tbo  buly  Cburck;  Ihut  bu  w  the  lUl-eafficieiit  rofoj^B.  to  whiob  every 
CbriiitiaD  miut  flee.     Lo  I  Uuw  h«ii  that  head  been  out  off.  and  the  term- 
inal £oi  bound  :  now  has  bv  been  proclaimed  guilty  of  ein.  now  boa  the 
fouiitiiiu  hv<:u  ilrii-d  u]>,  the  euu  vbacortid,  tlii-bwHi  Ivni  out;  muI  tberaTDgs 
bas  fled  from  Cuustjuice.  and  has  now  been  cael  away,  ao  that  no  one  fleet 
lo  him  I    The  cunncil  haa  condeuitiud  him  hb  n  hereliofor  aelliiiK  romisBiou^ 
and  bieliopricB,  and  other  thinija,  and  I'evcuucs ;  and  those  Lave  coudeumod 
hinj,  innny  of  whom  have  pitri'btuted  from  hitn,  and  oUieni  have  purrbused 
amongst  othrrH.     Here  was  John,  Bi«bii|j  of  I.iti)>uy>il.  who  trnflickcd  twice 
for  the  archliinhnpric  of  Pritfnie,  but  othcrit  ontbid  him.     Oh,  why  did  thoy 
not  finit  cast  tbe  brum  ont  of  their  own  eyo  '•*     But  the  law  naitb  of  them : 
If  there  be  any  one  who  Iiatb  obtained  any  dignity  through  money,  let  him 
be  dopriced  of  it.     Yeo,  let  the  seller  and  tita  bnyer.  and  the  bergaittor  or 
go-hotwcvu,  bo  put  lo  cptu  »biuiie  !     i?aint  Potcr  reviled  uud  cursed  Bintoa 
for  wiahiug  to  purchase  the  (fift  of  tbo  Uoly  Spirit :  tboM.-  men  have  reviled 
and  cursed  a  Hellir,  imd  have  remained  purchasero  and  go-betweens  them- 
telvM,  and  alto  act  as  filers  at  home  I     Iu  Constance  there  ie  a  biijiop 
who  baa  purcbapcd,  and  anothcrwho  baa  tiold,  aiid  the  Pope  received  money 
for  bht  aKM>nt.     I.tk»wiKe  i»  it  in  Bohemia,  as  is  known  to  you.     Ob.  if  t^ 
Lord  Jesns  had  said  to  lbi>  ruuncil :  Let  him  that  it;  without  tbc  ein  of 
BUDony  among  you  condemn  Pope  John  I  uin  xi-emcth  Unit  tliey  would  have 
gone  out  oiii'  after  tln^  other.     And  wliy  ilid  tliey  kiicel  before  bim,  kiss  bis 
fdct,  and  nddrtsti  hini  bji  '  MoBt  Holy  Fiithxr,'  knowinf;  that  hu  vca*  a  heretic, 
ft  murderer,  and  a  Hodomito,  cvcu  as  they  proved  titcua  sins  axainst  hint? 
^Yhy  did  the  CHcdinala  elect  bim  Pope,  knowing  thai  he  was  ao  wicked  a 
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morilerer,  thnt  he  d^w  the  motil  bolj*  fsLhcr?  n*hy  did  they  perniil  liim 
to  jtractiao  aiiuooy  when  be  btinuue  l'o|iv.  tiioy  boicg  appointect  comicillnrB 
in  order  to  give  good  couqmI  ?  Aru  Uiuy  not  also  griilly  vrbo  prneiiaed 
gimooy  with  bim  tbunseU'm  9  Wby,  until  he  ll«d  fram  Conttnaoo,  did  no 
OJM  vabtare  to  My  uiyUuait  to  btiii  bat '  Uost  Holy  FfttLvr  ? '  No,  tfaoy 
wore  still  afimid ;  but  wboo,  by  God'o  penniitinou  or  will,  the  aecQlnr  bond 
fell  QpDD  him,  tbea  they  immediKUdy  coaspirud,  making  i  eovonoot  tiint  fad 
might  not  bo  rdoaaed.  Voiily  tlu>  n-ickodnoss  aud  aboauoablooL-siJ  imd 
Bbitiu<tfiilneiit<  of  AntiobriBt  biivct  qow  displayed  tbonHclvtfs  in  the  cue  both 
of  tbo  Pope  aud  of  oth«ni  in  tbe  coodoU  ;  now  may  Ibo  faithfol  BBrvontn  of 
Ood  mark,  in  oar  Saviour's  diBCounic,  what  H*  UMnt  by  Bayioj; :  ^V'boD 
yo  •fa«ll  800  the  *boiuinatioii  in  u  dL'xoiutfl  place,*  nf  whkh  Dauid  pro- 
pbuued,  let  liia)  that  reiidvlb  ondondaud  I  The  great  aboiainikliuti  is  pride, 
vovutotD^iiuMS,  luiuoiiy,  in  »  deoolate  place,  that  is,  in  di^mity,  whicb  id  void 
of  humility,  lovt^,  sod  tbe  other  virtoes,  ad  -ko  hoo  inanifoet'ly  in  thoae  who 
are  holdinf;  oSice  and  dimity.  Oh,  if  it  were  possible  to  deioribe  tbe  irioked- 
DMSea,  that  thb  fuilUful  nvnantK  of  Ood  might  beworo  of  Ibom,  I  would 
glkdly  do  8o;  but  1  liopo  to  God  tlint  Ho  yriU  uod  othvrs  uioro  worthy 
aflor  mo,  who  vs-ill  bvttec  oxpoao  the  wickedDOSS  of  AnLohrint.  and  wiU 
hazard  Lboir  livos  onto  death  far  the  truth'*  uke  of  onr  Lord  Jchub  Christ, 
who  wilt  give  yon  and  me  cverhutin^  bliss.  Amen. — ^Vritten  on  tbo  f9#tival 
of  Bt.  Jobu  the  Baptist  in  a  duiiKoan  and  in  feiten,  in  Iho  nocullcction  that 
Jului  wue  likvwi»i>  buhvadeii  in  a  dungeon  and  in  ftfttun.  for  the  sake  of 
Qod'i  truth." 

Tbe  tkirteenth  letter  is  dated  June  26,  XllS  : — 

"  Migistor  John  HnNs,  in  hopo  n  evn'tLnt  of  God,  miikes  knawB  to  kH 
faithful  fiobenuaos.  who  lore  and  shaU  love  Qod,  hi»  deeiro  and  nnwortlijr 
prayer,  that  they  may  abide  in  tbo  grace  of  God,  may  itnd  therein,  au<I  may 
abidu  with  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Faithful  and  boloved  friends,  and 
beloved  in  Ood !  it  baa  furthormore  oc«iirred  to  mo  [to  wnt«] ,  that  ye 
may  note  how  the  counuit,  proud,  covotouK,  and  full  of  all  abominatioo,  has 
condemned  my  books  iu  tho  Bohi'mJRQ  lungna<ice,  which  it  liai  neither  heard 
Bor  Sdcn,  nor,  if  it  had  hoanl  them,  would  it  havo  nnderatood  thorn.  For 
in  the  coitDcil  WL-rv  Frouchmeu,  Italiaua,  Kuglishuiuu,  Hpiuuards,  Qormana, 
and  others  of  other  lauguaga ;  save  tliat  John,  lUsbop  of  Litomyal,  who 
woe  tliere,  mny  have  tutdorstood  them  ftomewknt,  aa  well  as  other 
Bohemian),  the  instigAtors  tbortof,  firom  the  chaptvrs  of  Prague  and  the 
TyaHvbind.t  frotn  whom  ban  proceeded  tbe  Bbaiiuog  of  God's  truth  and 
of  our  Bobtniiaii  land,  which  I  hope  js  a  land  of  noct  «e«lleDt  faitb. 
obsvTviug  ita  onme«t  desire  with  r«gard  to  tho  word  of  Ood  and  to  tho 
cnstoms.  Ob,  were  yon  to  see  tbia  connoit,  which  L-alls  itself  the  '  mo»t 
holy '  council,  and  aHsorts  that  it  cannot  err.  verily  ye  would  espy  a1>omina- 
tiOD  exceeding  groat,  of  m'hich  I  have  beard  commonly  from  tho  Swabiana, 
that  Constance,  or  '  Kostuicc,'  \  thvir  city,  will  not  within  tbtrly  yoan  bo 
Tid  of  thi)  aina  which  this  cooocil  has  committed  tn  their  city  ;  and  I  say 
furtbenuor«,  that  all  toea  have  been  ofTended  through  this  cuiininl.  anil  Bnous 
havo  epit>  bccaaw  tb«y  «aw  abouiinnbk-  things.  And  1  say  unto  yoo,  that 
when  I  presented  mysdf  on  tbe  fintt  day  before  tbo  couneil,  seeing  bow 
little  Older  there  was,  I  aaid  aloud,  whon  all  were  slUnt,  'I  thonght  there 


•   "  Jfk  mi*$l»  tpmtiUm." 

t  lot.  •'  lliKh-oMtk,"  tbe  Bwtie**  or  citadel  of  PngiM. 

i  The  BoltBiBiao  bmbm  ot  UoaiLuier. 
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wontd  hkve  htea  gr&Bt«r  reverence,  and  Koodneefl,  mi  better  order  tn  this 
coaiicU  Lbao  there  is.'  Then  R&id  the  chief  cardinal :  '  IIow  ipeakeat  thaa  t 
lo  the  cmU«  thoa  «pake»t  raoro  hnmkly.'  And  I  snawered,  upng,  'Yen, 
for  in  the  cosUo  no  man  clamoured  agaiiul  mc.  bat  hero  nil  clnmonr.' 
And  since  this  connctl,  which  has  dune  more  cril  thnn  good,  has  proceeded 
with  BQch  Unorder,  fnitbM  ChriBtiaas  and  beloi'ed  ia  Ood,  do  not  allow 
younulreB  to  bo  Tngbtooed  by  tli«ir  deoreft,  wbicli  1  hope  to  tiod  vtll  not 
proGt  thum :  they  nill  fly  difl^rvnt  ways,  like  moths,  and  tbelr  onUnaa«e 
will  stand  like  a  npider'M  web.  They  wanted  to  terrify  mi,  btil  throng 
tiod'B  good  help  thoy  faavo  been  nnablc  to  prvt-ail  ov-er  mo.  They  have 
not  tljoagbt  fit  to  proceed  affainst  me  in  writing,  as  heard  tlie  gracious 
lori»,  wlw  stood  up  stead&iuy  for  the  tarulh  of  God,  braving  all  ahame^ 
Bohetnians,  Moravianx,  and  Pelea,  nod  itcpeeinlly  Ijord  Wenebalaii  of  Dnba. 
and  Lord  J(^  of  Chlnm  ;  for,  being  admitted  by  King  Sigitmund  into  tlie 
council,  they  stood  and  beard,  that,  when  I  said,  '  I  dcniro  instraetiDn '.  if  I 
have  written  anything  ill.  1  wish  to  he  insLmctod  t '  then  said  the  chief 
cardinal:  'Since  thou  wiaheat  to  be  uiRlraeted.tbiH  is  the  instmetion;  thoa 
bast  to  recant,  aa  6fty  Duston  of  Xho  Holy  Hcripturc  have  foiiud.'  Seet 
n  pretty  instraction  I  Thai  St.  Catherine,  a  yutmg  damsel,  ought  to  have 
apostatized  from  the  tmth  and  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesoa  Christ,  hoeanse  fifty 
maabers  were  against  her.  Bat  ibe  doar  damsel  stood  ev^^u  unto  death,  and 
brought  orer  to  the  Lord  God  the  maaters,  whom  1,  itiiifiil  Riun,  ani  onable 
to  bring  orer.  This  I  write  onto  you,  tbat  ye  may  know  that  tbsy  hava 
sot  overeomo  mc  by  any  ficriptare  or  any  argumonta,  bnt  have  asaailed  me 
with  cunning  nod  with  threats,  in  order  to  lead  me  to  recantatioii  and 
renonaiation.  Bat  the  graeions  Lord  Ood,  whose  law  I  have  magnified, 
haa  been  and  is,  and  I  hop«  will  bo,  with  me  to  the  end,  and  will  keop  me 
in  hi^  grace  even  unto  death. — Written  on  the  ItVcdnoHday  after  St.  John 
Baptist,  in  prison  and  in  fetters,  in  ezpectatiou  of  death  :  Htill.  on  account 
of  the  dirinc  seerecy,  I  dare  not  say  that  this  will  bo  my  last  letter,  for  even 
yot  the  Omnipotoat  God  can  sot  mo  free," 

The  foartennth  letter  is  dated  June  27.  1415  : — 

"  Gcd  be  with  you !  Having  had  great  canxo  to  think  eo  from  many 
rcaaonH,  I  wrote  no  if  I  were  lo  end  my  life  to-morrow  ;  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, baving  obner^ed  that  my  death  la  deferred,  1  write  to  yoa,  graeioOB 
and  beloved  friends  in  God,  that  I  may  atill  signify  my  gratitade,  a«  long  as 
I  poesibly  can,  having  nlwayit  conaoUtion  iu  being  able  to  speak  to  rou  by 
letter,  ^d  I  say  unto  you  thai  the  Lord  God  knoweth  wherefore  lie  defen 
my  death,  and  Ihut  of  my  dear  brother,  Magister  Jerome,  of  whom  1  have 
liope  that  be  will  die  holily  without  guilt,  and  that  he  bears  himself  and 
Buffers  more  steadfastly  tlian  I,  nnsteadfoat  sinner.*  The  Lord  God  hath 
granted  us  a  long  time,  in  ordt^r  the  bettor  to  recollect  oar  sins  and  bewail 
theiQ  worthily;  Ho  hath  p-aut^d  us  a  long  time,  that  great  trial  may  talw 


*  now  sadly  Hum's  aiilici)iRttoi)»  in  th'iB  TOHjvirt  <mm  diaappoinlcd  i«  wqt]  kaovit. 
Jaraae  of  Prague  wu  an  orator  tntlier  Uiaa  a  writer,  a  itSiaAa  of  the  poaitioM  of 
othMS  nil)**  tlian  ma  origiajtl  iarMUg«l<ir,  and  »«cpt  «  hw  )i}-mn«  ia  tlie  Bobcfaiali 
langaagc  be  i«  not  known  to  hava  loft  aoythinf:  in  writing  brhiod  htm.  One  Bobcniao 
letter  only  icmaliu.  written  aftm  hia  rct^intAtion.  niiid  bt-fun;  rrni-wed  paisetntion  dio*e 
him  to  iMy.  Thn  iricoTd  of  his  shame  sorrieM  to  srer  in  his  own  hand ;  but  that  of  U* 
gtury,  whou  hu  rvpoatcil  of  hii  ree«atati«a  H  of  tli«  grMtcot  sin  hi<  had  nrnr  oommittod, 
w))««i  be  HDi>t«  ih^  Philistinai  in  arj^umtct  hip  aii<l  ihixh,  *ti<1  (lav  them,  with  a  gtMt 
•laugbtn,  must  In  aeught  Eur  ia  tbu  pagM  of  Pog^ir'u  UrtLcdolioi,  who  was  prwont  at 
hu  tnaL 


off  [the  bturlhcn  of)  great  Bina  tmA  brinp  eouKCilalioii ;  Ho  hiw  gnuitod  tta 
iimv  to  e&Il  to  mind  the  iurriklo  sluuauig  nnd  ctucl  doatb  of  our  King,  the 
Ijord  Gud,  the  mLTciful  Jesus,  to  mlno  Biai,  uid  tbiircfure  to  nuffar  tli« 
more  gladly;  to  recollect  nbo  thut  it  is  imposBiblo  to  go  from  the  festivala 
of  this  world  to  tbe  fostivAls  of  that  world ;  to  ron)«ail>cr  tlu>t  it  viu 
through  inaDy  «aSenagii  thai  the  ttniiita  cDtgrcd  into  Lbo  kiiigdom  of 
lieBTeo,  Homii  of  thuni  k^ing  cat  to  piMes,  othern  |>ierc«d  through,  olhurs 
boilod,  others  ruuited,  others  flayod  idivc,  horied  alive,  etoDed,  cmcilied, 
pootkdfld  betweoQ  millstoaea,  h*rrowad,  drowned,  bunted,  hatiK,  pulled  is 
{■iecea,  nnd.  provioRHly  insulted,  imprisoued,  iieoiirged,  iwd  foltered.  Aiid 
who  can  doHcnho  all  tho  torments  nbicb,  undcir  both  Uio  old  and  itow  lawit, 
tho  itaint«  Ymvc  entltMccei,  and  fispAciaUy  thoao  who  ralukcd  prieetly  wicked- 
uess  mid  preached  oKainst  it  ?  And  it  will  be  a  strouRe  thing  if  nny  ona 
does  not  suiter  now,  i/  he  staodH  steiidtuitly  against  iTickedmixs,  Aipeoially 
prioBtly  wickedneHB,  which  docs  not  allow  itsolf  t»  lie  int4irfercd  with  !  And 
now  I  um  glad  of  this,  that  thay  have  boon  obligud  to  rond  my  bouk>>  in 
which  thoir  wickeduoHH  is  expoiiid ;  and  I  kiioiv  tbiit,  H-ishing  to  diitcover 
I'rrurH,  thoy  have  read  them  more  diligently  than  tbe  buly  Gospels. — Dated 
tlu  Thorsdiiy  before  the  vigil  of  St.  Peter,  in  tbe  evoutng.     Auivn." 

Tho  fifteenth  letter  ia  dated  June  2f),  1415.  We  give  the  Latia 
port  as  it  atands,  and  tranalato  the  JJohomian  portion  only : — 

*'  Volde  gnudeft,  (jnod  dominns  1Wne<iilflnii  Tnlt  duecro  oxorcni  ei  nimtdi 
varit-tntcm  uufngcrc.  Et  roTern  tcmpua  est.  quia  jam  multum  cqaitnnt  per 
rtgni),  taultum  hastilusit,*  corpnn  f»tjguvlt,  pecunias  exposalt  et  utimam 
ofiendit  ;  imo  jam  r«Htat  hiee  abjifcre  et  in  gniote  domi  crm  cnnjnge 
serriro  Doo  et  nvr^os  hiibero  propriox.  It  will  ha  hotter  to  Mrvo  God  at 
home,  and  have  a  good  dwolling  without  turn  and  withoat  toil,  where  others 
(ierva,  tbtin  to  toil  eltsewhero  bard  and  ditrngrounbly,  to  be  unsafe  in  persoa, 
and  always  to  look  to  th^  hiuida  of  anothor.  Let  this  be  r«Ad  and  shown 
to  him,  my  fiiithful  benefactor.  Tho  Lord  God  ia  still  by  his  power  ki-ep- 
iag,  and  will,  us  long  m  He  plciuien.  keep  Hqi(»  iJivo,  ngaiuBt  thfi  proud, 
eovotoos,  and  variously  einfut  council,  when^in  tho  Tjonl  God  knoweth 
who  are  hia  I — ^In  die  oaactorum  ApostoIumtD  Petri  ot  Paoli  datum  ud 
CfFnatn  " 

In  tho  eisteenth  and  last  letter  Huss  "thanks  the  underwritten 
for  their  kindocas,  aad  writes  to  them;" — 

'■Qod  be  with  you!  and  may  it  ploase  Him  to  f^ive  yon  an  everlasting 
reeomp«ii9e  for  having  done  me  much  good  I  For  my  sake,  althoogh 
perhap»  dead  io  the  body,  do  not  allnw  any  harm  to  happen  to  l,orJ  John, 
ft  fnittifnl  and  worthy  knight,  and  my  good  benefactor,  I  entreat  yt>n  for 
the  Lord  God'o  fake,  dear  Lord  Peter,  Mnuter  of  tlio  Mint,  and  Lady 
Anna !  Likewise  I  entreat  you  to  live  well  and  obey  God.  even  aa  yo  bsv« 
heard.  Thank  the  Queen,  my  graciouB  lady,  from  me  for  all  the  good  that 
ahe  has  dono  mo.  Salute  bar  household  and  other  faithful  frieuda.  wboea 
iHUiua  I  caoBot  write  at  length.  I  al»o  cDtroat  all  to  entreat  the  Lord  Qod 
and  bis  holy  grace  for  mo :  w«  shall  cro  long  meet  together  by  bin  holy 
help.  Amon.  Written  in  expectation  of  soutonce  of  death,  in  prison  and 
in  fetters,  which  I  liopo  1  am  Buffering  for  the  sake  of  God's  law.  For  the 
Lord  God's  aako  do  not  suffer  good  pnosts  to  bo  destroyed. — Magistcr  Ilius, 
in  hope  a  servant  of  God.  « 

*  "  Toimiejred.'*     ifo^hdiim  ii  lilenUy  "  apen-plaj." 
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"  Petoe.  muM  CMMrime  I  iwUidaiB  sans  tiln  in  ma  metnoriaoi. 

"  Lord  Bonry  Lsd,  maymt  Uiou  liv«  happily  wiib  thy  wife,  and  I  thmk 
Umo  1m  thv  ktndiun ;  Ood  b«  Ay  i««o»|was«  I 

"  PuthfoJ  friend.  Lord  Udher,  u  w«II  w  Lady  MuKvel,  Lord  SJnuMk, 
IGkeMJc.  aod  otben :  llu  Lard  God  Rive  yoo  an  eTcslaadng  seooBp«aa« 
for  tfae  tronbtc  wMsh  ya  faava  takan  with  iu«,  and  for  Iba  other  fciiidiiiwyiii 
which  y«  haTc  mbvwn  mo. 

"  Futbrnl  and  dear  Hamster  Chriatiaa !  the  Lord  God  be  with  thcv ! 

"Mogister  Hitrtb,  [ny]  sebolarl  Ti^momher  wbaC  I  bava  fiuthliilly 
tsn^t  thee.  Mafpirter  NiknlaR,  TptitA  PeUr,  [chaplain]  of  tfaa  Ibnit,  and 
other  iMMtara  and  prit-ivU  I  bo  diligent  in  the  word  or  God.  Frieat  UavlJi  I 
preach  Qm  ivord  ot  God.  And  I  entreat  all  to  b«  ataadfim  in  God's 
tmih."  • 

Wc  have  noir,  we  trust,  miiiAfd  our  roodfini  that  a  Utenture  well 
worthy  of  Bltention  wai  aliaady  id  exiRtmco  in  the  Bohemian  or 
Cz^skinb  languagv,  vhen  our  own  langusge  was  atill  in  ctmrae  of 
formation,  irben  Chaucer  had  but  jiut  provided  the  nation  with  a 
"wellofKa^iah  undefUcd,"  for  future  poets  to  draw  from,  and  when 
ne  Eni^lish  proee  worke,  intelligible  at  the  pre«ent  day  without  the 
aid  of  grnnimarH,  notw,  and  vocabularie«,  were  in  existence.  And. 
Btrange  to  eay,  tho  Bobetuiiui  of  Hmm  is  less  rtnuuvk^  from  that  of 
the  present  day  than  the  Snglish  of  Shalcspeare  from  our  praent 
current  lunguagc .  Wc  have  <K<lGcted  Iluas  as  the  BttL-itt  specimen  of 
the  ancicut  Itobcmian  writeiB  to  be  liiid  brforc  the  Britiab  public, 
on  ai;(-.(iunt  uf  the  ooDspicuous  port  he  played  in  the  world'a  history, 
the  repalation  bo  bad  alw-aya  enjoyed  as  one  uf  the  groat  "  Reformeta 
before  tho  Reformation."  and  hia  indirect  connection  with  oufwItw, 
as  the  difunplu  of  the  Englifb  Wycliffe.  But  Bohemians  would  tell 
m  that  Hues  occupies  only  the  Hecond  plaec  among  their  uudeut 
lit«mry  wortbiea,  the  fint  being  held  by  his  predeceasor,  "  Thomaa  f>f 
Stitny","  a  nobleman,  who  wrote  hi*  ma^t  important  work  in  1374, 
hut  continued  to  hro  to  the  end  of  the  lourtventh  contury. 

"  He  posacsaod,"  Hays  Halaclr;'.  "  nut  only  all  the  aeicolific  ruUiralion 
tliat  Iho  a^A  eonld  give  hioi,  but  also  the  gift  of  inipartiui;  it  lo  the  people 
hi  atuactive,  cloar,  and  vigoruim  langnB|||e.  In  all  his  cvb^n^vo  writiofla 
the  r«liKioas  teudeocy  is  donuaaot;  thin  did  liot,  however.  prev«iBt  hm 
from  diftcusAiog  on  oocasioa  a  multitude  of  learned  and  popular  phSo* 
a^hioal  qnotitkinv ;  neither  did  lio  allow  liinuwlf  to  ba  dtBliubMl  in  thii 
employment  by  tho  Iroquontly-Axprfftecd  dtspleaeorc  of  the  kamed  of  the 
aohoolN  who  boliored  HUob  inquiriee  improper  to  be  brought  before  the 


'  On  the  (til  of  July,  ia  1tu<  prweul  }«<ir,  £90  B«lMWaaa  kaded  trota  th«  JUune 
•taanboat  MtrimiiifH  mi  C«iwUiic«,  oa  a  fanaal  ]»il#riaH««  to  &m  roouiiaimt  emtcd 
try  Um  inoplu  of  CcHulmun  in  banovr  of  John  Hum,  >Bd  cdabnriod  the  4A3id  aaoi* 
■ntmuj  of  bia  martrrdain.  They  wen  al  Bnt  looked  apoa  «ilk  ooUoMi  >y  Ibe 
dtfani  of  CoMlaBCii,  bnt  by  thau  conduct,  uki  the  Matinumt*  they  eaprcaud,  avcnriv 
idly  ■BOCMded  in  winning  their  kauti.  Should  tbu  prilgrisMg*  Iwcamc,  ■*  it  rsty 
lUnly  will  bwomc,  an  aiuiual  cuaton,  thnra  w  litlk  dvulrt  but  that  Uui  nohnmlaiM  «iU 
fai  hian  bo  welraned  at  Cuutaaoo  with  the  gtoUcel  eBthuakim. 


I'he  ff^ritings  of  John  Huss, 
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pBoplo.  Hiti  RUtrvollong  nni)  masCorlj'  okill  in  tlic  miinipniattnn  of  Iht  riuli 
torat*  uf  tlic  Bohemian  luignftge  rendered  it  eoon  n  fit  instnimenl  far  the 
most  lenniDd  disquisitiana :  even  an  the  Bobemian  people,  reading  hit  tKwkfl 
-with  ipplBUBO  and  adviint()g«,  areaatonned  itaelf,  owing  to  ttim,  to  follow 
n  66riea  of  abstrMt  ideas  of  eoQsidorabJo  Iwgth." 

Indeed,  as  wti  bava  lieard  Bohetniiuw  say,  it  van  Stitn^  vlio 
reudtTL-d  Ifuivs  possihir.  In  1840  only  one  work  of  Stiliiy's  was 
known  to  be  in  existence;  by  1844  Jirf — none  of  ttem  of  triiling 
extent — had  been  discovered.  In  JB^i2  the  trniveriiity  of  l*nigne 
celebrated  the  oOUtb  anniversary  of  its  foondation,  by  printing  uad 
publishiDg,  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Pnu  Jirbcn,  TbomM 
Stitny's  "Six  Books  of  Oeueral  Christian  Mutters,"  addj^ssed  to 
his  children,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  uf  the  author. 

We  uk  our  readers  whether  the  luitiou  that  ha^  produced  such 
writers  and  such  men  cmuiot  finrly  eluim  the  uttentiou  of  the  liU-rary 
world  ?  "Wo  ask  them  whether,  conHidiring  the  close  inU-lldetual 
connection  between  WycUffo  and  Hun,  it  has  not  a  opocial  claim 
upon  our  intfircst  and  our  eympathy  ?  The  Czcsliish  op  tiohcniinn 
nationality  Is  nt  present  a  eourco  of  weakness  and  distraction  rather 
than  of  strength  and  cohesion  to  that  power,  which  has  happily  been 
compelled  to  give  up  its  evil  influence  in  Central  Kurope  and  Italy, 
and  to  take  up  a  line  of  policy  which  makes  it  the  advanced  guard  of 
civiliiHitioii  and  fi'ccdom  towarda  the  East  and  f?outh-eaat.  Nothing 
could  tend  mure  to  the  con\er»ion  of  tiis  weakness  and  discord  intu 
stKiigth  and  union  than  the  aymputhy  and  euuUHel  of  oien  so  long 
trained  in  constitutional  liberty'  m  Britons.  The  Czechs  at  pre«cnt, 
after  centuries  of  slavery,  scarcely  know  cither  their  strength  or 
their  weakness;  they  have,  indeed,  scarcely  como  to  fall  sclF-con- 
scioueneisa.  AH  their  aspirations  are  noble,  if  aomo  of  them  arc 
mistaken ;  and  it  would  be  equally  »aA  to  sec  a  nationality  diiwppear, 
that  has  deserved  so  well  of  the  human  race  as  theirs,  and  to  Hnd 
it  engaged  now  on  the  side  of  retrogression  and  darkness,  after  haviug 
made  in  former  days  the  must  unheard-of  sacrifices  in  the  caose  ol' 
progress  and  light.  We  trust  that  what  we  hare  luid  before  the  eyea 
of  the  countrymen  of  Wycliffe  will  induce  them  to  grant  a  modicum 
of  attention -and  sympathy  to  the  poor  and  struggling  couotrj-mcii 

of  lltlSB. 

A.  n.  WlLVTlSLAW. 


PROrESSOR  PLUMPTRE  ON  THE  POET  AND 
HIS  CREED. 


ONE  of  the  most  welcome  things  in  the  world  ia  to  discern  a  proba- 
bility of  coming  to  a  distinct  agreement  upon  a  disputed  point. 
Only  a  few  degrees  less  pleasant  ia  it  to  see  one's  way  to  such  a  clear 
restatement  of  on  open  question  that  both  sides  may  at  last  feel  sore 
nr>  comer  of  the  subject  remains  unsearched,  whether  they  can  agree 
about  it  or  not.  In  the  Biographical  Introduction  to  his  Translation 
of  tlio  Tragedies  of  ^^achylus,  the  Rev.  Professor  Plumptre  has  exhi- 
bited in  such  small  compass  an  important  question  of  criticism,  that, 
though  I  hare  no  right  to  discuss  it  except  such  a  right  aa  my 
iiitorcst  in  all  critical  questions  may  afford  me,  I  feel  tempted  to 
Tonturo  upon  a  few  sentences  of  comment ;  not  without  a  hope  that, 
for  a  good  many  of  us,  the  matter  may,  with  the  help  of  the  Professor's 
restatement  of  the  old  dispute,  bo  now  cleared  up  once'  for  alL  Li 
making  my  comments  I  will  endeavour  to  be  exact  in  the  use  of 
langungr,  and  shall  necessarily  be  brief,  because  the  topic  ia  one  as  to 
which  I  had  long  ago  (to  use  the  language  of  a  distinguished  lawyer) 
shut  down  the  floodgates  of  my  understanding. 

When  Professor  Plumptre  approaches  the  subject  of  the  theology 
of  tho  Athenian  poet,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  words : — 

"  Tho  quostion,  '  What  did  this  or  that  poot  believe  as  to  the  will  of  God, 
tho  govvmmeut  of  the  universe,  the  destinies  of  mankind  9 '  seems  to  a  Urge 
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Icfaool  of  critiai  ui  almoHt  idle  ioijuiry.  '  Wg  *ta  coocornod.'  thijy  eay, 
'wilh  the  Alemeiitc  of  pftrfoclioa  ia  bin  voric,  aot  with  bis  opiiiiooa  or 
beliefs.  The  function  of  tho  pout  in  Lbfti  of  tbo  iinprcmo  artist,  cap^liU  oi 
sympathizing  with  all  fixed  mootis  and  paEsing  impnlses  of  man's  nntnre, 
sn  far  &t  to  gain  th«  power  of  reprodncinR  thorn,  and  Ihfiiwforo  with  hia 
rclif(ioti8  affeetio&s  among  oUters.  His  owu  rtiligiutu  affcctioos.  if  bo  hava 
n&y,  aro  naught  U>  us.    Be  is  culled  to 

"  Bit  apaTt  holdini;  tia  tarm  of  cnoA, 

AiiJ  ton Iwoplji ting  »11 ;  '■ 

to  l>o  uiany-udod,  in^Tiad-iuiiidad,  us  SLakBpca7«  nod  Qootbia  wcm.  Strong 
cnnTictious.  n  dufuiitu  creed,  may  havo  thoir  vuluo  in  the  fomixlinn  of 
chnracter,  or  in  various  forms  of  action  open  men ;  but  as  rognrdrt  tha 
[)c>ct'»  work,  they  nre  simply  detrimeutal,  t«iidiiig,  nt  the  bi;st,  to  u  socoad- 
rale  fxo«UeDee,  tnarring  tho  ftiir  bloom  and  ex<tniaitu  beauty  of  tho  artist's 
v-urkiiiaiiKhip.  bringing  it  dowii  to  tho  levul  of  hyiuns.  or  sennons  in  verse, 
ot  didactic  aionJity,'  " 

PersonitUy  I  should  certainlr  not  think  the  consideration  of  a  poet's 
rL']ig^iuti't  bclicic  au  irrelevant  or  ueclessone.  But  Fruftriuor IMtiinptrQ 
will,  I  uiii  quitt;  sure,  a^^ree  that,  to  use  the  words  ho  ku»  quoted  from 
Mr.  Tcnnyeoa's  "Palace  of  Art,"  it  m  tie  duty  of  the  "supremo 
artiat,"  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  to- "hold"  {in  the  scnso  of 
obtrude)  "no  form  of  creed."  It  would  assuredly  be  tho  duty  of 
a  poet  to  paint  tbe  anguish  of  Niobe  as  impartially  aa  that  of 
"  liachel  weeping  for  her  children  because  they  were  not,"  and  that 
of  a  Hiiguenot  mother  who  had  Inat  a  child  in  the  maasucre  of  St. 
Sortholomew  as  impartially  as  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mother 
-who  might  have  lost  a  child,  by  some  accident,  at  tho  same  time 
The  nutii,  indeed,  cannot  bo  indifierent;  but,  obviously,  the  artist 
most. 

It  does  not,  KoweTor,  follow  that,  in  the  language  of  the  learned 
Professor,  "strong  convictions  or  a  definite  creed"  must  mar  the 
poet's  work  ;  it  is  tho  poet's  mistake  if  they  do ;  they  need  not,  unless 
by  his  fault,  appear  in  Lis  work  iu  such  a  way  ae  to  spoil  or  injure  it. 
In  a  minute  or  two  I  think  wt>  shall  bo  able  to  see  this  more 
plainly. 

But,  again,  the  proposition  that  Art  is  of  no  creed,  is  suroly  not 
neoesaarily  conterminous  with  that  other  proposiliuu  wUieh  Mr. 
Plumptre  puta  into  the  mouth  of  certain  critics ;  namely,  that  "  tbe 
excellence  of  tho  poet  varies  inversely  an  the  strength  of  hie  religious 
convictions."  1  say  not  neoeesarily  conterminous  (though  for  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  it  should  be),  in  spite  of  the  admittod 
fact,  that  the  artiatio  or  reproductive  tendency  i»  ror^y  found 
united  with  the  dogmatic  or  affirmative  tendency.  For  it  is  still 
conceivable  that  u  poet  should  have  "deep  religious  convictions;" 
should  write  hia  pi>ctry  roligiounly ;  and  yet  idiould  not  permit  hia 
beliefs  to  assumo  tho  place  of  generative  or  controUingcoaceptiona  in 
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his  poems.  IndetMl,  it  n-ill  bo  Hoen,  towardii  the  dose  of  the  eecoad 
extract,  that  the  learned  Professor  has  made  a  use  of  the  name  of 
Shakiipeare,  which  cxpresaly  athnttd  that  a  poet  may  write  roligiouoly, 
and  yet  tbat  bis  religious  britof  shaU  nnt  bo  gencnitivcly  influcotlial 
in  hia  writings. 

The  criticimuB  of  Profos^or  Pluinplrc  in  the  next  two  or  three 
p«{^  of  his  osfny,  ws  will  oomo  to  in  a  momcxit,  not  omitting  the 
subject  of  b^iuus.  But  let  us  first  8«e  if  we  cauDot  lay  down 
the  law  of  the  case  in  termn  wbich  all  partiee— ^>r  at  least  Professor 
Plumplrv,  and  a  considerable  public  with  whom  T  take  aides  in  the 
matter — will  at  once  a^ree  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  be  indebt«d  to  a  gentleman  who  baa 
adorned  thin  Review  with  some  jiowori'ul  writing,  Mr.  H.  A.  Pago. 
In  one  of  his  eaiiayii  he  condumiied  tlioHc  who  Imd  cndeavoanxl  to 
separate  Tteltgian,  Art,  and  Moralitr.  But,  if  I  understand  this,  I 
should  reply,  tbot  no  person  who  bad  religtouH  or  moml  ffvlings 
ootild  prfitend  that  this  sejnmifian  wad  poa-siblR,  except  in  the  symbols 
which  are  used  for  ptirpusus  of  discuseion.  In  thtr  soUdarity  of  life 
everything  runs  into  everything — separation  there  can  be  none. 
Tiiiu,  the  physical  sciences  oeculntc.  Yet  we  miii  define  chemistry, 
and  can  deQne  physiology,  which  osculate  perpetually  ;  we  know  the 
I  pmvinoe  of  the  chemist,  and  the  proTince  of  the  anatomist ;  and  we 
cannot  dispense  with  daoaiiicatioas  of  the  kind.  Nor  aui  we 
dispense  with  such  symbols  as  tho  words  Art,  Itcligion,  and  florals. 
Though  they  run  iuto  each  other  in  life,  they  are  as  distinct  in  the 
logio  of  criticism  as  tho  <t,  h,  and  ,;■  in  a  «utn  in  algebra.  Ereiy 
canon  that  is  founded  upon  such  distinctions  i«  made  wtlh  a  subau- 
HUnr  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  "  counsel  of  porfeotion  :''  and  yet  canons 
we  must  have.  Nor  is  this  reducing  the  whole  topic  to  a  mere 
logomachy;  for  Professor  Plumptre  would  nut  deny  that  the  point 
of  viow  iVom  which  a  man  begins  his  work  is  of  the  eweaoe  of  the 
(HU6.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  that,  thougli  n  work  of  art  must 
be  capable  of  bearing  any  test,  either  from  the  rehgious,  or  tho  philo- 
Bophic,  or  the  moral  point  of  view,  a  man  niiglit  look  nt  things  for 
ever,  sod  go  on  working  for  over,  with  n  passionoto  eyo  to  their 
truth  or  their  goodaess,  and  yet  never  produce  a  poem. 
'  And  thus  Art,  Itcligion,  and  Morals  mr  separate,  and  must 
remain  separate,  taken  as  ideas.  Coincident  in  their  lines  of  direc- 
tion, the)'  ore  diverse  in  their  boginnings.  They  oil  fle<-k  pertbcCion 
as  an  end,  but  each  commeticee  the  searoh  from  a  different  point.  I 
eonfoaa  I  cannot  see  my  way  out  of  ibis. 

That  the  religious  emotions — the  eense  of  the  Divine  Powor  in  the 
world,  the  lonj^ing  to  conununicat«  with  it,  the  oonaoionsmM  of 
wrong,  tho  yearning  uftor  a  clear  vision  of  the  moral  order  which 
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the  Divine  Pow^r  may  Im>  presumed  to  haTo  established,  Uio  eagar 
f^laiico  uplifU'd  boyoud  tliu  graTe— that  these  things  can  by  poaaxbilitj 
be  absent  from  thu  highest  on,  much  le^  iVom  the  most  articitlote  of 
art«,  l*octr>-,  I  ilcny  as  Brmly  an  Professor  Pliuuptrc  would:  {"or  iKc 
momvitt  tbc  mind  touches  those  highest  peaks  of  huuuia  cxpcricnoo 
which  arc  proper  fc  ihf  higfaent  formii  of  art,  it  inevitably  either  finds 
religion,  or  eli*o  fc«lK  thnt  religinn  is  to  tieck  (vainly,  or  otfacrwiRC,  is 
of  no  consequence  to  our  purpoae).  Nor,  in  tact,  do  we  ever  min  ths 
religious  ideiu  in  poetry  of  a  high  order.  They  are  always  present, 
eilher  in  the  nhape  of  fwling  coriMilidntcd  into  whiit  we  usually  call 
"  faith,"  or  in  (bfl  nhapt;  of  yearning,  more  or  leiw  diHtbict,  and  more 
or  lass  skin  to  despair.  In  the  last  of  these  fonos  we  hare  them  ia 
thp  po«tr^'  of  Mr,  Swinburne  ;  iii  the  former  in  that  of,  for  oxnm|)le, 
Victor  Hugo.  Now,  wherever  thtre  is  "fiuth,"  the  man,  if  you  puah 
htm,  must  express  himself  in  a  formula  of  M>me  sort.  So  long  as  that 
fftnnula  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  <rmutious  from  the  con- 
isoliiliit<^  form  of  whivh  it  Lakes  ils  rise,  and  su  long  us  it  is 
expressed  in  concrete  or  artistic  form,  the  incalculable  majority  of 
mankind,  myself  among  thorn,  find  it  acceptable  in  poetry.  All 
that  some  of  ns  contend  for  is  whot  Mr.  H.  A.  Pago  actually  admits 
in  adopting  a  sentence  of  mine  which  scarcely  descrrod  to  be  singled 
out  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  what  seenu  to  me  an  obvious  truth. 
I  hud  said  elsewhere,  that  a  novel  of  opinion  must  be  u  bad  work  of 
art,  and  must  do  injustice.  This  Mr.  II.  A.  Fsge  cordially  adopts — 
and  it  invoWes  every  scrap  of  what  some  of  us  oro  fighting  for. 
Carried  uh  far  as  it  goes,  it  yields  this  general  law : — 

Any  matter  of  opinion  whatever,  conmnously  introduced  into  a 
work  of  art  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  organically  connected  with  the 
structure  of  that  work  {i.e.,  io  such  u  way  that  it  can  ueilher  be  re- 
tained nor  removed  without  interfering  with  the  enjoyment  of  some* 
body  who  o(xit«mplates  the  work),  is  u  flaw. 

This  may  be  stated  in  other  tonus,  thus : — 

Each  art  is  oontorminous,  or,  at  least,  homogeneous  with  ttch 
other  art.  Tou  cannot  state  an  opiuion  in  a  Ktattie,  or  in  a  pictutf, 
or  in  a  sj'mphony.  Therefore  you  must  not  Htuto  on  opinion  in  a 
poem.  In  poetry  your  vrhide  of  expression  is  more  definite  than  in 
any  of  the  other  arts,  but  your  range  of  topic  ia  identical. 

Theee,  it  may  b«  repeal^,  arc  canons  of  perfection,  and  canons,  too, 
which  are  only  neocssory  for  the  purpmeof  keeping  up  boundary  lines 
in  epochs  of  self- con !ic ion H  and  rlivnricatcd  opinion.  And,  though 
an  artist,  my  a  sculptor,  cannot  (nnd  ought  not  if  ho  could)  atato  nn 
opinion  in  hi<f  work,  he  may — and,  in  proportion  to  his  greatness  and 
range  of  vision,  he  asoredly  icill — do  that  fn»a  which  un  opinion  may 
-bo  infurred.    Foroxample,  ho  may,  without  having,  hiiusult;  any  con- 
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•Honn  theory  of  life,  put  into  a  marUp  countonant-o  an  cxprcsaon  of 
triumphant  fuitb.  And  this  expression  the  pbiloitophcr  or  critio  may 
dr^w  out  into  a  propoaition  vhiuh  sliall  foim  an  item  of  religious 
belief.  The  artist  may  do  tlus  kind  of  ihiiig  with  intenne  sympathy 
or  without  it  ftbouf^h  run-ly  the  luttvr) :  but,  exo6|)i  in  his  function 
of  recorder  or  reproducer,  hu  muat  not  allow  any  sympathy  to  escape 
into  his  work  upon  points  which  lie  outwdo  of  \u)iTer«al  human 
ejtperienco.  Thus,  the  )>jiiriluul  eu^gestions  snd  cmotiomt  which  iu.>ck 
to  express  thomttolvoK  in  diilercut  croods  lie  within  his  province.  But 
formuhitwl  doctrines  of  anv  kind  whnleTer,  he  has  in  strictnesH 
DO  right  at  all  fo  express.  If  ho  aUempts  it.  and  in  tiny  dogroc 
auccccdc,  we  invariably  Ond  that  he  has  paid  uncunacioun  tribute 
to  tho  canons    by  sliding'  into  pure  poetic  form,  and  exhibiting 

.  dr>]Erin<i  in  the  ghape  of  narrative  or  pictura     Take  A  verse  out  of 

[Dr.  Watte: — 

*■  And,  lut  W*  ahAdow  of  ■  ifxit 
SliuuM  on  my  muI  bu  foimd, 
,  He  t'>Dk  tho  [obo  tbii  Sarioar  vrtmgLt 

And  cRst  it  all  nnjumi." 

Here  we  have  the  dogma  of  imputed  rightcousneed  (which  millions 
>f  eron  orthodox  Chrietiaus  riJocL),t>ut  it  is  shown  to  us  as  metaphor 
[and  picture ;  and  so,  hsiviiig  granted,  as  in  tli^  case  of  hymns  we 
re  Dxpectoil  to  grunt,  the  ilaaiifr-  oJ'  the*  work,  we  arc  not  tlisplca^od. 
Lgoin,  take  the  case  of  Tjucrotiua,  inHttinccd  by  Profcasor  Plumptret 
or  the  ca«eof  our  own  Alexander  Pope.  They  both  produced  poetry, 
and,  as  we  hare  been  saying,  in  tho  solidarity  of  life  everything  runs 
into  everything ;  but  yet  here,  loo,  honingo  is  done  to  tho  canons. 
It  would  not  be  poL-try  to  Bsy,  even  in  the  vt-ry  hist  rhyme  and  time, 
"the  charadwrislic  of  iufinitt-  iulelligpnce  is  impnitiality  of  ohsorva- 
But  it  is  poetry,  though  of  a  quasi-rhetorical  order,  to 
say:— 

A  huro  [iprwl)  «r  »  «[«rTow-  (*U." 

Again,  in  the  "In  Meinorium,"  it  would  not  have  been  poetry  to 
Miy  (Canto  cxxv.),  "1  am,  ul  times,  of  opinion  that  the  universal 
fchcmc  will  hare  u  satietuctory  conclusion."  But  it  is  pooliy  to 
say: — 

I  "  hear  at  timos  ■  B^ntinol 

Who  novM  ■'buut  fironi  pl«c«  to  plnco^ 

Anil  whiMpiiM  to  tlio  worlil<  of  foaa. 
In  thu  liivf  night,  tbnt  (ill  is  voU." 

This  is  not  the  statemuut  uf  an  opinion,  but  the  record  of  an 
emotion,  put  into  story  or  picture.  Yet,  in  Pope  and  in  Lucretius,  as 
in  all  such  poets,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not  poetiy;  for 
example,  a  mere  comment  like — 
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"  TuitniB  loUgio  potuit  auadcH)  nulonun ." 

The  position  of  AgAiii«timon  himsrlf  was  a  topic  of  poetry,   but 
this  is  n  mere  remnrk,  and,  tMirrio)^  the  molrc,  flat  pro«e. 

A  man  who,  Bupposiiig-  tli©  tbing  possible,  hod  only  the  facuUies 
which  go  to  make  ihp  perfuct  artist,  and  notliinj*  clsy,  would  be,  in 
the  true  etymological  scnw  of  the  word,  on  idiot,  or  self-isolated 
being.  There  nt-ither  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  such  person.  Tct  it 
is  true  that  in  proportion  as  the  poet's  skill  is  grc«t,  he  can  wairc 
the  question  of  pergonal  hrfiof.  Tn  ProfMSor  Phimptro'a  preface 
to  Sadio's  "  Legacy  of  Vorw,"  ho  hii«  quoted  n  poiwnge  in  which  tbe 
lady  expresses  hor  warm  admiration  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Litany." 
It  is  by  goiflral  admission  one  of  tho  most  afTeoting  of  his  poems. 
Yet,  if  the  assumption  or  <iomtrf  of  that  poem  were  stated  proposi- 
tionully,  Hr.  Swinburne  would  turn  away  from  it  with  sheer  dental. 
B^'ery  thing  depends  upon  the  form  in  which  a  thing  is  assimUatod.  As 
doctrine,  for  example,  no  specially  Christian  topic  conid  ho  matter  of 
poetry  ;  bat,  assimilated  as  atorj*,  or  (with  all  revercnco  be  it  Bpoken) 
as  mythology,  Christianity  might  become  a  topic  of  poetry- — has 
been  made  eudi  a  topic.  I  have  nlready  said  that  a  perfect  arti»t 
would  be  a  perfect  idiot ;  but  supposing  .such  a  being  were  found, 
and  that  ho  oould  a»«»iiLiIato  the  Christian  st^ry  and  the  Christian 
emotions,  it  would  be  quite  indiftorent  to  him  whether  tho  narrntivo 
wore  true  or  not  in  any  one  ponieulHr.  For  the  ends  of  the  poot,  or  the 
painter,  or  the  sculptor,  one  story  is  as  good  as  another,  so  far  as  ila 
mere  truth  is  corictTuod.  In  other  words,  to  ruslate  the  oauon — an 
axiom,  us  it  seems  to  me^ — -no  matter  of  contiugcut  truth  can  be 
matter  of  art,  qua  i-outingent  truth.  The  proposition  81.  Paul  tceni 
to  MnJfa  is  identical  in  kind  with  the  proposition  denar  went  fo  Qaul; 
and,  though  wo  fully  bcUc7c  both,  it  is  porfoctly  conceivable  that 
oitheT  might  bo  proved  fulso  to-morrow.*  So  that,  for  ends  of  art 
of  all  kind's,  either  KUndi^  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as,  jtpoUo 
ahot  the  PjflJioiif  or  Willi'tin  Teif  efiot  an  appU  off  hit  aoii's  heat/.  The 
question  is  not.  Is  this  true  ?  but,  Is  this  capable  of  being  made  to 
yield  an  u.£f(M;tiug  result  i'  If  anybody  ttnys  thnt  Christiauity  is  not 
a  proper  theme  f«r  art  at  all,  he  lakes  another  ground.  j^Viid  if 
he  is  an  GTangelical  Protestant,  J  think  bo  is  right.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Chrirtian  .'itory  never  has  been  made  a  theme  of  high 
art  with  any  result  that  can  be  called  porfeetty  satiiffactory 
except  in  the  nhape  of  the  mythology  into  which  it  was  cast  by  the 

*  llir  ro(tthat  wi<  VUcno  tli«  U/r  und  hboura  of  6t.  V»\il  UA  eattaia  raontl  andi 
i)iiriLiul  ilirpwni*,  dot*  not  allor  iho  cue.  .SiippoK  &  pawn  to  come  romrd  aail  Mjr, 
"  I  bav«  almo«t  biMmI  mfttlS  that  titBtv  nrvcr  wu  ■ueli  >  penon  u  SI.  Faul ;  liod 
inipirpd  the  ralnd*  of  men  with  auuh  &iid  ■ucb  aprntUAl  ideu,  aiul  thoM  id<«a  got 
cjiutircil  in  >oino  wiif  tvusd  Ik)  LUli  «f  kud*  inuginacjr  penea."  Xbia  vuultl  Im> 
ri^culoiu ;  bat  H  u  tntalk',  and  m  long  ■•  it  ij  tcnnU*,  Hu  chd  itBadB  u  I  my. 
VOL.  X.  00 
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Church  of  Rome.  Yet,  here  a^ain,  it  is  DOteworthy,  and,  indeed, 
faoat  atriking,  that  Ev-angelicaJ  FrotestaQtism,  in  its  hjiUDology,  ba» 
dono  homage  to  the  canons.  The  best  and  most  accepted  hymns  are 
distinctly  tho&e  in  which  Christian  truth  is  assimilated  in  the  Sona 
of  incident  or  picture  ;  in  which  the  Christian  emotions  are  put  into- 
concrete  form.  Of  course,  too,  the  emotions  added  by  Christianity  to 
the  human  experience  are  universal  property.  No  man  oould,  now, 
he  a  great,  complete  sculptor  or  painter,  for  example,  who  was 
incapable  of  putting  into  the  humau  face  that  which  we  may  find  in 
Fra  Angelico  or  Giotto,  but  not  in  the  Apollo  or  the  Venus  AnadyO' 
mene. 

I  think,  brief  as  these  remarks  are,  we  have  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  the  ground.  Yet  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reader's  informa- 
tion as  well  as  desirable  for  his  pleasure,  to  reproduce  the  three 
heads  under  which  Professor  Pluraptro  sums  up  what  those  critics  of 
whom  ho  is  speaking  seem  to  him  to  forget : — 

"  (1.)  That  this  contemplation  of  many  creeds,  this  power  of  dramatizing 
tho  iimer  life  of  each,  is  only  possible  when  the  poet  is  the  heir  of  many 
ages,  and  has  himself  lived  throuf;h  a  manifold  experience.  It  belongs  to 
the  latest  period  of  natioual  culture.  One  might  almost  speak  of  it  as  a 
symptom  of  national  decay.  It  comes,  when  firm  faith  and  strong  emotion, 
bounding  joy  and  passionate  hope,  have  died  out;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
strike  tho  balance  of  what  has  been  lost  and  gained  since  the  earlier  days, 
when  men  sang  and  wrote  because  '  their  heart  was  hot  within  them,'  and 
at  last  the  '  fire  kindled,'  and  so  they  '  spake  with  their  tongue.'  If  there 
ho  in  the  Malory  of  most  nations  a  still  earlier  period,  when  their  literature 
is  more  simply  objective,  when,  as  yet,  their  minds  are  not  vexed  with 
questions,  it  must  be  Tcmptnbcred  that  the  second  stage  is  the  iruit  of  a 
progress  upwards,  of  thoughts  widening  with  the  years  ;  and  that,  if  there 
bo  a  third  and  higher  stagis  of  cxccUcnco,  it  must  be  found  in  a  combination 
of  what  was  ;;nod  in  each,  not  by  a  mere  return,  or  effort  to  return,  to  the 
first.  (2.)  T!,?y  forget  that  many  of  tho  pocma  which  have  fixed  themselves 
in  men's  hearts  and  memories— psalms,  hymns,  battle-songs — have  been  of 
the  kind  which  they  despise,  the  utterance  of  strong  emotion  having  its 
root  in  very  dcliiiite  religions  convictions,  (S.)  It  is  true  that  even  of  those 
who  are  most  many-sided,  and  seem  most  (.Teedluss,  that  tbey  preach  a 
creed,  that  they  are  then  at  their  highest  point  when  they  cease  to  bring 
before  us  the  dramatic  porsotia  of  their  ideal  world,  and  utter  something 
which  they  have  felt  intensely,  and  therefore  speak  strongly.  Even  of 
Goctho,  Browning,  and  Tennyson,  we  may  say  that  the  words  of  theirs 
which  dwell  most  ^vith  men  are  those  which  bring  some  message  to  them, 
offering,  truly  or  falsely,  some  new  apocalj-pso.  If  this  is  not  true  of  the 
'  toerima  jmctii '  of  Oreocc,  it  is  because  he  lived  in  that  earliest  stage  of 
progress  when  the  problems  of  life  are  hcrdly  more  felt  by  men  than  they 
are  by  a  vigorous  and  healthy  child,  when  oven  the  wildest  sympathy  could 
only  bring  him  into  contact  with  human  passions,  and  could  not  draw 
within  the  range  of  his  art,  materi.als  that  were  then  non-existent.  And  of 
Sbakspeare  it  is  only  true  in  part.  If  there  is  no  utterance  of  religions 
conviotion,  there  is,  as  has  been  often  shown,  a  pervading  reverence  for 
the  (nutfltian  life  of  EngUnd  in  the  form  whieh  made  it  mOBt  aonfipicnoiulf 
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b&Uoiul.  And  of  sonM  po«t)t,  whom  do  criU«  will  venture  to  plac«  an  the 
lowor  level  of  tbe  socon4  clu8 — orib«  DDltnowa  aoUiorof  tbo  Book  of  Job, 
liUcrutias,  «ud  Daato,  Rutl  Millon — it  is  coimpioDOiuiy  tru«,  thikl  their  belief 
ii  pitrL  of  th«ir  pootry  ;  that  Ibey  n-rote  pocma  to  give  attcniDoo  io  it ;  th^t 
asicu  wo  SDdonttiiod  it,  thn  puonis  thcniRclveH  am  as  a,  dead  lettvr  to  lu. 
Wotdd  tboeo  wbo  bid  rr  [»Dk  only  tA  tlio  artiiilia  porfAction  nf  the  vork*^  uf 
SopborJos  and  ^echjlos,  regard  iiu  inquiry  into  the  t^ocliing  uf  tbu  IJooli  of 
Job  as  tfl  tho  divine  govcrmnent  of  the  world,  as  beyond  tbc  province 
of  true  eriUcism  ?  " 


I  have  already  said,  and  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  critics  would 
agree  with  iii<>,  tbnt  I  do  not  think  a  mati'a  rcli((ion  con  be  soparatod 
frora.  bis  work,  or  that  any  sucti  "  inquirj'  "  as  this  would  be  idle  or 
irrelevant.  Bat,  in  dealing  witb  such  <-iL<iea  aa  those  of  Dante  and 
Milton,  it  miiBt  bn  obacried  that,  witb  reopcct  ti  the  itn?t,  moat  of 
hia  iLpparont  breochea  of  tbc  canons  (I  think  not  alJ)  are  taken  out  of 
tiie  category  of  artistic  sins  by  tbc  void  "ooaAciously"  which  I 
have  introducM.  As  to  Miltoti,  tho  tame  is  partly  tmc ;  but  his 
faolta  in  tbia  respect  arc  greater  than  Danto's,  and  no  oritio,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  emr  condoned  them.  HoneTer,  those  poets,  evt>n 
when  ihcy  violate  or  seem  to  viulatu  tho  cunon  which  I  have  ventured 
to  call  uxinmalic,  atill  do  boinagu  to  it  in  tbc  forma  which  they 
employ. 

in-  to  tbc  referonee  to  Shakapmr» — vo  will  read  tho  titroe  points 
backwards,  ha^  jng^  begun  in  thiit  way — I  do  not  sco  how  it  heipe  Mr. 
Piumptre.  I  agree  with  it,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say.  But  as  to  the 
general  bearing  of  the  third  head  of  comment  Imn',  it  mu«t  be 
obaerred  thai  it  is  not,  as  a  nile^  good  poet  ry  or  good  art  of  any  kind 
that  pleaeoB  moat  tho  majority  of  men  and  women- — who  are,  ua- 
doubledty,  sententioufl  in  tbvir  lit«rary  apprts-iatiunii.  IfthoBtata- 
ZDcnt  that  those  word*  of  gr«al  poets  "  which  bring  somo  meosage  or 
apocaiypmi  dwelt  mnst  with  man,"  refers  to  men  of  diRtinct  poetic 
■cnnlHlity,  T  should  decidedly  dispute  the  fiict,  in  the  aenso  iu  wlueh 
I  auppoac  it  must  be  taken,  here.  Token  buidly,  it  neither  accords 
with  my  own  experience  nor  with  my  own  obaervatioD.  Hucb, 
however,  turns  upon  whut  might  bo  inferable  from  apcciiic  instaaoos. 
If,  indeed,  a  "  new  message  "  bo  ca«t  ia  high  poetic  form — that  is,  if 
wo  have  presented  to  us  a  t^loodid  suggestion  in  u  splendid  image — it 
may  well  hv  lliat  sui-h  tliinys  should  "  dwell  most  "  with  us.  Other- 
wise, though  the  words  may  dwell  with  xm,  and  even  pass  into  our 
common  talk,  it  is  not  ua  poetry,  but  as  high  felicities  of  expreuioa 
of  the  kind  which  muy  bu  found  m  both  prose  and  verse,  though 
they  are  more  easily  remembered  in  tho  latter. 

To  pass  on  to  the  second  head.  In  hymns  proper,  we  are,  before- 
hand, nKked  to  make  an  nsHumption,  and  we  do  it,  belioviugly  or  not. 
Even  under  that  condition,  however,  &£  I  have  said,  and  oould  abuii> 
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dantly  prove  by  example,  the  best  hymns  conform  to  the  canon,  and 
contain  a  minimum  of  stated  dogma.  Kor  is  that  all.  For  I  think 
that  the  trunk,  the  chief  weight  of  "  strong  emotion  "  in  such  hymns, 
psalms,  and  battle-songs  as  the  Professor  refers  to,  has  not  "  its  root 
in  very  definite  religious  convictions,"  but  might  exist  and  break 
into  song  apart  from  such  "  definite  convictions."  The  customary 
terras  to  which  such  emotions  have  in  these  cases  attached  them- 
selves have  become,  unconsciously  to  the  men,  rallying  points  of 
verbal  symbol,  whose  place  might  be  taken  by  other  such  symbols, 
or  even,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wholly  emptied  of  "  definiteness." 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  am  assuming  that  the  words  "  very  definite 
religious  convictions  "  refer  to  creeds,  in  which  something  is  added, 
on  evidence,  to  the  primary  elements  of  religious  faith ;  and  what  I 
mean  is,  that  the  "  strong  emotion  "  has  not  usually  its  root  in  any 
such  Euidition.  It  might  be  urged,  too,  that  hymns,  psalms,  and 
battle-songs,  however  beautiful,  are  not  necessarily  works  of  art,  but 
poems  in  which  we  make  an  assumption  to  begin  with ;  poems  excluded 
from  the  category  of  pure  Art  by  the  fact  that  (if  that  be  really  so) 
there  is  something  quite  exceptional  about  them. 

With  regard  to  the  first  heading,  what  is  said  under  it  is  met 
by  the  word  "consciously"  in  the  canon.  In  the  second  stage 
referred  to  by  the  learned  Professor,  beliefs  are  childlike,  and  their 
introduction  into  poetry  or  other  art  is  innoxious.  We  make  the 
necessary  assumption,  once  for  all,  and  there  is  an  end.  In  what 
the  Professor  calls  "the  latest  (P)  period  of  national  culture,"  we 
feel  the  need  of  a  canon,  because  opinion  is  very  much  divaricated. 
The  Professor's  "  third  and  higher  stage  "  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  either  be  (1)  a  stage  in  which  all  men  shall  hold  precisely 
the  same  religious  beliefs,  with  the  some  certainty  of  conviction  as 
they  hold  that  twice  two  are  four ;  or  (3)  a  stage  in  which  the  canon 
shall  be  universally  obeyed,  i.e.,  a  stage  in  which  Art  shall  be  able  to 
express  universal  truth  in  its  own  language,  without  the  remotest 
admixture  of  opinion  in  organic  relation  to  the  work  itself. 

Matthew  Brovtne. 


itATTItEW  TRfDAL. 


TKOMAH  HliF.nUK:K,  Dcnn  of  Cbk-lusst«r.  aa«rmirfU  Bihbop  of 
Bnngnr.Bnd  Bnally  BiHlinporjfondan,  preooliod  tlic  ■noutil  ^nnon 
in  iM'balf  of  tli«  "  Sfwiuly  for  the  I'roiKigiitinn  of  the  Gospel "  iu  tlit- 
yeuf  1714.  In  that  liprmon  hcuBul :  "The  religioD  of  the  gospel  is  the 
Inio  origiiioL  rrliffiou  of  roaaon  nnd  itatarr,  and  its  precefrts  docltun- 
tivc  of  that  ori|^nal  rrliirian,  irhich  was  aa  old  as  the  creation." 
Thin  waa  a  ffmt  eoauuvjulauou  to  the  religion  of  the  guB{)r],  luid 
if  it  nmily  had  ita  fouftdation  to  nature  and  reason,  the  oocasion 
on  whiirli  Hhrrlni-k  pri^ichod  wan  a  proper  one  fw  ntentioiiiag 
to  laijjurbitit  a  fact.  But  was  it  auy  gain  fur  the  gospel  to  be  mi 
rational  f  And  if  iU  reaaunableaess  was  that  for  which  it  vat 
iMMIiminiduhli',  di<t  it  not  follow  thut  if  thiMT  ■was  anytlung  io  it 
beyond  or  ahovo  asturu  and  reason,  (hat  part  vox  li^ss  romtncndablr, 
I  hat  ia,  l«n4  ooiiiBWBdAblo  U>  rc'4tu>n  than  what  viu  mtionali' 
\Va«  that  rhich  oonatitoted  Ihr  Mibdtanco  of  the  gmpcl  nothing 
more  tbnn  th«  ruligion  of  nntiire  iind  reaaon^  What  ShorlocU 
meant  ia  a  queatioii  Into  which  ve  need  not  enter.  Tindal  under- 
HtrKxl  hitii  Ut  irionn  that  the  gospel  and  the  religion  nf  reaaou  were 
idrutii-al,  nnd  to  prore  this  propoflilinn  be  wrote  o  bouk  which  bo 
cnlled,  in  the  words  of  Sbertoch,  "Christ ianityaa  old  aa  Creation." 

Jiratthew  Tindnl  was  (he  «ou  of  a  clergyman  in  DcTomhire.     He 
wax  wmf   to  Oxford  as  a  youth,  and  entered  at  Lincoln  Colk-gc. 
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He  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  which  he  held  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  If  we  reckon  by  the  time  of  his  appearing 
in  the  Deistical  CDntrorerey,  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  English 
Deists ;  but  he  was  really  an  older  man  than  either  Tolaod,  Collins, 
or  Woolston.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  published,  "  Christianity  as 
old  Bs  Creation,"  but  for  many  years  he  had  been  known  as  a  contro- 
TCrsial  writer,  and  had  been  long  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Church  and  the  clergy,  Tindal's  history  is  brief  and  uneventful,  as 
the  history  of  a  man  whose  life  is  spent  as  a  Fellow  of  a  College 
must  be,  almost  of  necessity  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  lessons.  He 
came  to  Oxford  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  His  mind  being, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  every  way  unfurnished,  he  readily  fell  in  with  the 
prevailing  High-Church  notions  of  the  time.  When  the  Roman 
Catholic  emissaries  of  James  II.  came  to  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Home,  reasoning  that  if  High- 
Churchism  had  any  solid  foundation,  separation  from  Rome  could 
not  be  justified.  Going  out  into  the  world,  or,  as  his  biographer 
expresses  it,  "  by  means  of  free  conversation  with  gentlemen  in 
public  cofiee-houscs  in  London,  he  found  the  absurdities  of  Roman 
Catholicism  to  be  greater  than  he  had  imagined."  He  re-examined 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  convinced  that 
High-Churchism  had  no  foundation  there.  "  High  Churchmen," 
he  said,  "  mean  some  other  Church  than  the  Church  of  England," 
which,  "being  established  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  a  perfect 
creature  of  the  civil  power."  As  Tindal  returned  to  Protestantism 
about  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  James,  his  enemies  did  not  fail 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  change,  but  his  biographer  maintains  that 
his  re-conversion  took  place  before  that  event. 

The  Chnrch  of  England  in  Tindal's  day  was  divisible  into  two 
leading  parties.  These  were  called  High  Church  and  Low  Church. 
The  former  were  the  sincere  defenders  of  the  divine  right  of 
Episcopacy  that  they  have  been  since  the  time  of  Laud.  The  latter 
consisted  of  the  rational  party,  which  included  almost  all  the  great 
English  theologians  of  the  last  century.  They  are  now  called 
Latitudinarians.  Against  High-Churchism,  Tindal  wrote  teveral 
books ;  and  long  before  he  appeared  as  a  Deist,  High  Churchmen 
had  consigned  him  to  perdition.  His  old  tutor,  Dr.  Hickes,  called 
him  "Spinoza  revived,"  and  Dr.  Evans,  another  Oxford  divine,  sent 
him  to  banquet  with  the  devil,  in  company  with  Hobbes,  Spinooa, 
and  Milton. 

"  Bnt  above  all  the  hot>t)rained  atheiat  crew 
That  over  Greece  or  Itomo  or  Britdia  knew, 
Wave  all  their  laurels  and  t^ir  palma  to  you. 


Matthew  "tindal, 

iBritilMtB^  oriQi.'nio  workliilono.    . 
Tiadal  •hall  fioMh  (Satnn'a  •Utliiig  «>m}—       } 
TiodiJ  diKll  finiiih  whai  SptiNU  fiivl  bogui.  ) 
Hol(ba%  UiitiKi.  Blount,  Vaniiii  wiA  him  joiOi- 
ilQ  equally  odnin  1^  mM  deiigtu" 
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TTio  diief  of  Tindai'H  publications  on  Iho  Charch  question  wan  a 
bocA  called,  "  Tho  Highta  of  the  Christiim  Church  asserted  agninst 
Romiah  and  all  other  priests  who  claim  an  independent  potrer  over 
it,"  As  a  defence  of  the  Erastian  constitution  of  the  Oharch  of 
KDg:land,  and  a?  a  refutation  of  the  claim<i  of  Epi3eo]>ipy,  thii  iras 
one  of  the  ablest  books  ever  writt/^  uii  tho  ftubject.  The  author 
had  the  honour  of  a  presentment,  itlong  ivith  the  printer  and  pob- 
lixhcT,  by  the  Oriind  Jury  of  Middlesex.  The  book  was  nrilten 
agaioBi  and  preached  against  by  High  Uhnrchmcn  at  home,  and 
commended  for  ita  learning  and  moderation  by  eminent  divJnea  of 
the  Reformed  Chorchca  abroad.  Lc  Clerc,  who  bad  a  great  respect 
ftw  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and  was  partial  to  Kpiwropal  govern- 
meot,  made  it  the  gubjeiit  of  11  long  review  in  his  Hit/hth^qii/'  Chmtip. 
The  Ixiwor  House  of  (,'onvocatinn, — thiit  indicioiis,  eireumspeet,  and 
always  orthodox  body  of  men, — discovered  that  "  Le  Clerc  had  boon 
paid  for  commending  TindnrA  book,  and  that  injiflch  (Tindul  and 
h!s  fricndn)  had  prncnred  flbatract«  nnd  commendation;*  of  thrir 
profane  writitign,  probnbly  drawn  up  by  tlienisclves,  to  bo  intorted 
in  forcif^  journals,  and  tlint  they  had  translntcd  them  into  the 
English  tongue  and  pnbliithed  them  here  at  home,  in  order  to  add 
the  f^reeter  weight  to  their  wicked  opinions." 

On  the  title- page  of  "  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation  "  Tindal  put 
Bvcral  quotation!!  as  mottoes,  expreasing  the  scope  of  hia  argument. 
^^Bome  wore  from  the  New  Testament,  one  from  Orotitts,  one  from 
BusclHaA,  and  one  from  Samuel  fjlarke.  After  the  passage  men- 
tioned from  ilifbop  Sherlock,  the  most  pointed  was  a  sentence  oat 
of  tho  " Ratractations  of  Si.  Augustine: " — "The  thing  which  ia 
now  failed  the  Christian  religion  was  also  among  tho  ancient*,  nor 
waft  It  wanting  from  tht-  beginning  of  the  human  nice,  until  Christ 
Himself  came  in  the  lle.<ih,  when  the  true  religion  which  then  was 
began  to  bu  oallrfl  Christian." 

The  question  was  not  raised  whether  Christianity  be  true  or  false. 
The  whole  inquiry  was  in  what  sense  Christianity  is  tnic.  Are  wc 
to  belicre  it  becnnse  of  its  intemul  evidence,  iu  misonablensM,  or 
bec»u«e  it  is  delivorod  lo  us  on  authority?  Tindal  did  not  deny  tho 
truth  of  traditional  religion,  but  he  held  thnt  tradition  was  too 
aneerlnin  a  foundation  for  religion  to  rest  on.  The  external  evidence 
-of  Chriiitianity  did  not  amooiiC  to  a  demonMrntion  of  its  tnith,  and 
jg  ua  the  qucatiuu  of  evidence  was  at  iaane,  so  long  there  waa 
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a  qaestion  whether  the  essence  of  Christianity  coosiBted  in  that  which 
carries  its  own  reason  with  it,  or  in  that  which  depends  merely  on 
authority.  The  two  parties  into  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
divided,  had  already  taken  different  sides  on  this  question.  The 
rational,  or  Low  Churchmen,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hobbes,  had  been 
laying  deep  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  The  High  Church- 
men attached  great  importance  to  the  holy  ritex,  and  under  the 
head  of  doctrines  of  the  gospel  they  rather  embraced  the  specnlative 
dogmas  of  the  Church  than  the  moral  teaching  of  Christianify. 
Whatever  might  be  the  value  of  positive  rites  or  speculative  doctrines, 
Tindal  reasoned  that  they  could  not  constitute  the  essence  of 
Chriatianitj-,  because  they  were  not  a  part  of  natural  religion,  which 
did  not,  or  rather  could  not,  differ  from  revealed,  except  in  the  manner 
of  its  being  communicated.  They  are  both,  he  said,  revelations  of  the 
same  unchangeable  will  of  a  Being,  who  is  alike  at  all  times  infinitely 
good  and  wise.  On  the  belief  that  there  is  a  God,  this  must  be  His 
character,  and  if  men  are  responsible  for  their  actions,  they  mast 
have,  to  some  extent,  the  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  Divine  wilL 
From  the  beginning  all  men  must  have  had  some  law  or  rule,  by 
observing  which  they  are  acceptable  to  God.  As  no  external  reve- 
lation could  do  more  than  make  men  acceptable  to  God,  the  first 
natural,  original,  or  internal  law  must  have  been  perfect,  and  in 
itself  incapable  cither  of  addition  or  diminution.  The  name  Chris- 
tianity may  be  of  later  date,  but  the  thing  itself  must  be  as  old  and 
as  extensive  as  human  nature.  It  may  be  objected  that  all  men  have 
not  equal  knowledge,  and  that  though  this  law  of  nature  may  be 
perfect  in  itself,  all  men  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  it  perfectly. 
To  this  Tindal  answers,  that  idl  men  have  sufficient  knowledge  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  sincere  desire  to  know 
the  Divine  will  must  always  make  men  acceptable  to  God.  He 
cannot  require  more  than  that  men  should  strive  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  follow  it.  We  are  to  reach 
this  knowledge  by  means  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  are  distinguished 
from  the  bnites.  By  these  faculties  wc  know  that  there  is  a  God, 
what  are  His  laws,  and  that  we  are  to  be  accountable  for  them. 
Whatever  He  requires  us  to  believe  and  practise  must  be  in  itself 
a  reasonable  service.  As  the  eye  is  given  to  see  what  is  visible,  and 
the  ear  to  hear  what  may  be  heard,  so  is  reason  given  to  know  the 
rational.  Since  God  has  bestowed  upon  all  men  a  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  are  hurtful  to  their  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
He  has  had  less  regard  to  their  immortal  souls.  There  is  a  clear  and 
distinct  light  in  natural  reason  which  enlightens  all  men.  Let  them 
but  attend  to  this  light,  and  they  shall  perceive  those  eternal  truths 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.     Archbishop  Tillotaon, 
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iop  WUkins,  and  otlior  writers  of  that  school  hiid  maiutainiMl 
a  oeriaiu  IrutL  that  tberc  itiii^t  be  a  law  indcjicmluiit  of  lliu 
Scriptures,  and  previous  to  all  oxtomal  rerclation;  that  by  this  law 
all  men  shall  be  judged,  nnd  therefore  it  must  bo  Rvorywhere  so  plain 
OS  thnt  no  one  ea«  plead  icnornnco  of  it.  Tindol  takoK  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  tlial"  Jesus  was  sent  from  God  to 
publish  an  externnl  revelation,  and  he  maintains  that  it  \%  greatly  to 
advance  the  honour  of  this  rcYelation  to  be  able  to  show  that  tt  is 
in  perfect  a|i^eeincnt  with  the  reason  and  Ibc  cuiL-scicuce. 

The  rcligtonof  natui'e,  hcsava,  ia  plain.  It  ariaca  out  of  our  relations 
to  God  and  to  each  other.  Ity  eonsidering  tlicae  relationB,  we  learn  our 
dutj',  which  ia  tho  practical  part  of  religion.  As  God  before  creation 
was  completely  happj*  in  iriniwlf,  He  could  have  no  motive  in  framing 
His  creatures  and  giving  them  laws,  but  to  promote  their  good.  It 
follows  from  Ibis  thnt  nothing  can  be  a  part  of  the  Divine  law  which 
u  not  conducive  to  the  common  interest  and  mutual  happineea  of  all 
rational  creatures,  lie  bus  90  connected  our  present  nctione  with  our 
future  happinei^s  that  to  sin  against  Him  is  to  ^in  agnin«t  ouriwlvei!. 
It  is  to  act  contniry  ti)  our  rational  nntui-e.  Eeojion  teoches  us  that 
we  are  nut  to  indulge  our  senses  to  the  prejudice  of  either  mind  or 
body;  that  we  are  to  moderate  all  our  pansinns ;  that  »s  wo  hnve  a 
mtioniil  nnture  it  must  govern  ua.  By  obeying  it,  we  ninnt  be  fulfil- 
ling the  will  of  Him  who,  by  thu^  eonnecting  our  happincAs  -with 
nason,  bo  plainly  directs  us  lo  what  is  Uis  will.  Tbeiv  ie  implanted 
in  man  a  love  for  bis  kind.  The  gratitimitton  of  this  leads  to  acts 
of  benevolence,  eompnsiiion,  and  good-will.  Thc»e  produce  a  pleasure 
which  never  satiates  while  the  contrary  have  for  their  natural  fruits 
shame,  confusion,  and  everlasting  reproach.  In  no  other  way  could 
God  have  more  clearly  revealed  His  will  than  by  making  everything 
within  us  and  without  us  a  declaratioD  of  it,  and  an  argument  for 
keeping  it.  la  an  external  rc\'elation  it  is  impossible  lo  lay  down 
rules  applicable  to  everj*  parliculnr  case  that  may  arise.  There  must 
l>o,  on  the  HUppnmtion  of  out  ros{x>n.tibility,  some  standing  rule 
discernible  by  the  eyes  of  reason.  Religion  must  in  its  essenre  be 
always  and  evtrywhei-e  the  name,  Heing  founded  on  our  rehtliomt 
to  God,  and  our  duticfl  to  eat^h  other,  it  must  bo  immutable.  ()nc 
jot  or  tittle  ol"  this  eternal  law  C4in  never  be  abrogated  or  changed. 

To  live  up  then  to  the  dictates  of  our  rational  nature  constitutes  the 
only  true  and  lasting  well-being.  We  have  only  one  principle  which 
CBTL  properly  be  called  imiaU\  and  that  is  the  desire  for  ImppinesK.  God 
bos  gi\-en  us  reason  to  discern  what  actions  do  or  do  not  l(>ad  to  this. 
Our  nature  is  most  perfect  when  it  is  most  rational,  llie  felicity  of 
the  Divine  Iteing  consists  in  His  moral  goodneiis.  He  follows  th 
infallible  dictates  of  His  own  reason.     In  imitating  His  purity  on 
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Jin  rectitudo  wo  participate  in  Ilia  blcssodiiMs.  TTr  /«rc  ihf  H/f  pf 
Qcd.  We  bocomo  His  children  by  a  new  birth,  and  are  ni»d«  pe^rTect 
as  our  hcaveDly  Fntbor  u  porfect.  It  in  our  roa«on  which  con- 
slitotcs  the  image  of  God  ^rithin  uk  It  is  the  bond  whinh  unitei 
earth  and  heaven.  Katlonal  actions  carry  with  them  their  own 
n-wBrd,  and  irntioual  their  own  punishtnent.  There  is  no  virtue 
which  has  nol  some  good  inscjmrably  annexed  to  it,  and  no  vice 
which  docs  not  ncLisisAi-ily  carri'  with  it  some  evil.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  life  we  are  subjccfc  to  diaoasM  and  dttaatora  which  oftm  interfcra 
wilh  the  tintunil  rraulta  o(  well-doing.  Tot  even  in  this  lifo  to  follaw 
the  dictates  of  right  reason  is  to  have  Bn  inwanl  peace,  and  hereafter, 
when  freed  from  the  present  imperfection,  the  happineM  of  rattonni,  that 
is,  of  Tiriuous  and  righ(coii9  mm,  will  be  complete.  It  ia  not  neccwnry 
to  suppose  thai  Qod,  like  a  humiin  U^'givcr,  has  recourse  to  rewards 
aud  ptiniehmeula.  Good  and  evil  huriag  their  fouudatioQS  in  the 
aKsntial  differi^new*  of  thing-*,  jnj  or  suffering  foUoTra  im  tho  naloral 
and  ncocasan,-  result  of  our  doofU.  Ood  haa  apolicii  plainly  by  the  re- 
velation in  naturr*,  which  ooi-  reawn  can  iindenntand.  It  it*  impouible 
thiit  IIr  can  t^II  iia  our  duty  by  any  book  raor«  plainly  than  He  hna 
done  by  natural  reason.  No  book  can  give  rules  for  every  case  that 
may  ariae  in  the  ever-varying  circunistanocB  of  our  lives.  Even  tbe 
xospcl  precepts  cannot  be  followed  according  to  Ibo  letter.  To  find 
their  proper  meaning  wc  most  go  back  to  what  tho  taw  of  nature  flnt«- 
cad«ntly  tcncfaea  to  bo  our  duty.  Mo  commands  can  niter  the  nitture 
of  tilings,  or  makft  thaljtl  which  in  itwlf  is  iw/ll.  F.xtemnl  revela- 
tion must  attend  the  utteranceaof  right  reason.  It  can  only  Hpeak  what 
rcsBon  Bpenks.  If  rovelation  retjuired  less  than  reniion  it  would  be 
hnporfect.  If  it  required  more  it  would  ho  tyrannical.  The  pre- 
oepls  of  the  gospel  Dr.  Borrow  truly  «ays  are  no  other  than  such  as 
a  physician  prescribes  for  the  health  of  our  bodies,  such  as  reason 
dictales.  Tillcrfson  Bnya  thnt  "nil  the  prerrpi^  of  Obri-rtianity  are 
reasonable  and  wise,  requiring  such  dulics  as  ar«f  Riiitabte  to  the  light 
of  nature ;  "  and  St.  Augiwtino  says, "'  TTo  thnt  knows  bow  to  lore 
Gwl.and  tn  rcguhite  Kis  lifcby  thiit  love,  knows  all  that  the  Scripture 
propounds  to  be  known." 

Tho  penaltice  annexed  to  the  Divine  laws,  Tiadal  maintains,  are 
For  tho  good  of  mankind.  They  do  good  oven  to  thfvw  who 
suffer.  Uod  docs  not  punish  men  for  their  sins  because  He  wants 
reparation.  He  cannot  be  injured,  and,  therefore.  He  can  noT0 
require  Kitisfaciion.  Wo  mako  God  in  our  own  imago  when  we 
ihinic  thut  Ho  stacks  worship  and  honour  for  Ilia  own  sake.  We  enn- 
aoL  bo  prolilablo  to  God,  nor  is  it  any  gain  to  Him  that  we  arc 
righteous.  To  represent  Him  as  rrvengefiil  and  wrathful  i«  to  dothe 
lijm  with  hunuui  infinnity.    If  H«  could  be  made  angry  by  tbe  con- 
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duct  of  Budi  wretoliDc!  mortalfi  na  iro  are.  He  would  nevor  lia^'e  < 
motnenl'K  peace  ;  but  ITc  loves  eren  when  ITc  punUlms,  for  the  objc 
of  puniiilimeut  U  not  to  leave  the  rreahiro  in  a  ntutu  of  aiu,  which  i 
inemtably  a  state  of  miserj.  With  this  view  of  ponUbmunt  it 
impoasible  that  it  can  be  ticvcr-cndiag,  for  flDilli?sB  pani«hincat  cou 
not  be  fi>r  the  good  of  the  creature,  I'iUotsoQ  hua  wcU  exprdaMd 
bim6«[f  OQ  this  subject  whore  be  rays:  "There  is  none  cnu  do  a 
greater  ovtl  tliun  iho  ^txxl  ho  has  dune  amounts  to :  aud  1  Ihink  it 
uext  to  u>adne«H  1o  doubt  whether  i^treiae  uad  elt'tnal  miitcry  be 
not  u  greater  evil  than  simple  being  is  a  good." 

It  is  nof.Tindal  continues,  for  God's  sake,  but  for  out  own,  that  wo 
worsHip  Him.  This  come.i  livm  whitt  wc  know  of  the  Diviue  nature. 
Prayer  i«  pi-opcrly  a  coutcmplation  of  God's  utlributo* — an  sckaow* 
ledgment  of  Ilia  great  and  conslAnt  f;oo<lne£S.  It  serves  to  kerp  up 
a  aeoae  of  our  depeudeoce  ou  Uiin,  aud  dit^Mwes  us  to  imitate  the 
perfections  which  we  admire  in  Him.  L«  Clerc  hss  said  that  "nothing 
is  more  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  than  commands  which 
have  no  rt-latiou  (o  the  good  of  mankind.  Iloligion  was  rfvealod  for 
ue,  and  not  for  God."  Even  the  Sabbath  day  was  not  for  Ood,  but 
for  man.  Ttndnl  spifkc  of  it  as  o  groat  honoir  to  the  clvrgv*  of  his 
time  that  ihcy  triwi  to  toach  the  people  htinwmo  and  benevolent 
priaeipleB.  Not  long  before,  tlie  only  zoal  whieh  the  people  Bhtiwed 
for  relif^n  was  to  bale  every  one  that  ihc  priest  hnted.  The  end  for 
which  Christ  came  into  the  world  was  not  lu  teuch  men  new  datieit, 
but  to  teach  them  to  repent  of  the  breach  of  duties  well  known. 
Then;  were  tlio  lost  sheep,  and  thoso  that  wcru  not  lost ;  the  sick, 
4U)d  thoK  who  did  not  require  a  phyficion.  He  came  to  sare  th« 
JMt,  to  heal  the  t>ick.  His  remedy  was  repentance  and  amendment-. 
They  that  were  whole  bod  no  need  of  Tepcutani.-e,  aud  thoy  that 
nrrougfat  righleouancss  in  every  nation  were  aocepled  of  Ilim, 

Natural  and  revealed  religion  baring  tho  same  objeet,  their  pre- 
cepts must  be  the  same.  Nat:iral  religion  being  perfect,  what  is 
ri-veuU-d  must  be  judged  of  by  its  agrocxnmt  with  natural  religion. 
Whatever  ciin  be  shon-n  to  tend  to  tho  natural  good  of  the  creature 
must  be  a  Eupcrstructure  that  belongs  to  Che  law  of  naturo.  It  is 
.(bjeetcd  that  the  good  of  the  creature  and  the  honour  of  God  may 
sometimes  intcrfero  with  each  other.  Tindul  answers  that  this  is 
impossible.  To  glorify  the  Father  is  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men. 
Tlie  Father  is  glorified  when  the  dicciples  of  Jesus  bear  much  frm't. 
We  cannot  love  God  and  hate  our  brother.  This  identity  of  the 
hamao  and  the  divine  is  one  uf  the  dpepeet  lesnons  of  cultivated 
naaoo.  Marcus  Aurcliiis  has  beautifully  said,  "  Thou  wilt  never  do 
anything  purely  human  in  a  right  manner  unless  thou  knowcst  the 
relation  it  bears  to  things  divine,  nor  anything  divine  nnlen  thou 
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kuon'cst  nil  tlio  ties  it  hiu  (.0  iliingn  Human."  Man  gi%'C8  glory  to^ 
God  by  following  Ihut  reason,  wliich  in  Gocl'i*  light  in  his  »ouI,  aud^ 
by  fulfilling  ibc  duties  of  this  life  he  scrres  the  end  for  which  he  vroM] 
CTPttted,  Bishop  Sherlock  is  quoted  nt  length  as  shonHng  tho  idmtilTJ 
of  tho  religion  of  nnture  and  extemnl  reveldlion.  The  ni?coc«ity  of  J 
the  latter  arises  from  "  the  ignorance  and  superstition  thnt  hod 
upou  the  world,"  and  the  religion  of  tho  gospel  being  "  the  tniel 
original  religion  of  reason  and  nature,  it  bus  a  cinim  to  be  receired 
indrpcntlcnt  of  tho^o  mirnclctt  which  were  wrought  in  its  con- 
firinution." 

The  cause  of  all  3uper»tition  nnd  nil  the  evil  thnt  men  have  inflictedl 
on  each  other  in  the  niune  of  religion  is  through  neglecting  what' 
reason  dictatea  couccniiiig  God.  To  prore  thin  slatemeiit  Tindalj 
examines  some  of  the  practices  of  the  anrient  religions.  Among' 
those  tu  he  coudL-mucd  he  mcutioua  circumcision.  Had  this  been 
required  by  nature  it  would  have  been  required  always.  lie  6U\y- 
poee»  that  Abraham  adopted  it  from  the  Dgyptians,  with  o  view  to 
commend  his  pO!iU>rity  to  their  favour.  It  was  not  till  God 
ordered  Moites  into  ISgypt  that  Mi  LofH  vipf  fiim  by  the  tray  in  the  inn, 
and  Konif/if  (a  kill  him  for  not  rireutMeixiiiij  hi*  toa.  Circumcision  wxs 
not  practised  in  ihe  urildemcBs.  But  when  the  Ismelitcd  were 
encamped  at  Gilgal  then  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua.  "This  day  have  L 
rolled  avay  the  reproach  of  Egj-pt  from  otT  you."  The  custom  of 
ofieriug  sacrifice  is  another  evil  enumerated  among  those  that  spring 
out  of  superstition.  Tho  hcitlien  nations  imnginod  that  their  deities 
were  delighted  with  the  butchering  of  nnimiils,  ami  that  the  *\t^t- 
nmrUiiiij  '.arottr  atoned  for  their  crimes.  .(Vt  first  sarrifices  were  pro- 
bably on  religions  festivitie-s,  or  the  cnmmeninratiou  nf  some  national 
bcnetit.  As  men  became  more  wicknd.and  ilic  power  of  auperfctition 
stronger,  they  sacriiiced  beasts,  and  at  length  they  offered  human 
victims.  But,  in  spite  of  these  inal-ances,  reason  still  had  it«  follower^ 
who  knew  tliat  Qod  did  not  diilight  in  Ihe  fat  of  rams,  and  that  the 
acceptable  siicrifice  was  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart.  Ovid 
wrote — 

"  X(<G  bove  mactiito  ou-U«tiii  nnininR  g^iiilciir. 
^*i,,  i{iuv  imrttniida  Prt  it  fine  bwtc,  fld<>." 


Tindnl  nuiiiitainQ  tliat  human  sncnflcos  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Tjevitioal  law,  that  Abraham  was  commended  for  being  ready  to  offer 
up  I)«ac,  and  that  Jephthah  sacrificed  his  daughter.  For  this  reason 
Jephlbah  is  rerlconed  among  Jewish  heroes  by  the  author  of  the  Kpiallc 
to  tlie  IIubrcwB  ;  and  BJsIiop  Smalridge  says  "  that  all  the  Kalhers, 
as  Well  as  our  own  homilies,  own  that  he  sacrificed  his  daughter." 
As  God  neror  acts  arbitrarily  or  interferes  unnecessarily,  lie  leaves 
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Imt  tlti'ti'  nit'  ■iU\'i\'*  itii'ii  "1  "i'ii"i<  II  liii  llillnii  i>ii"iiii  I  •ii't-MitMi  ■ 
It  \Mttli  l>i>tiiii'il  t'liilii'i  I't  till'  rlittti'li.  (iiiiilti  •'<i\  \U\\-  \\*  init' 
tti<t(  14  lll\|li''1.  Ilinli'lt,  •iliit  ii  ■■Mllii'l,  <illil  til  t>lli'  hi'i'itit  lit'  "liiill  |ii< 
(It*!,  imtili'iil,  >iiiil  iiiiiiU'i'iil  ■    iillli  mil'  Imi'i  iiU  lil  <  \\ti  Intltit '■   "liiill 

III'       \\ttl||l>l|      l||t>l\        '  lltti       t'lll'IH,       (III'       l't|||>lll      |'llltll'-l'|l1ll    I,       tl  till       ^IllH 

ItlKvtl  ttii|tti>t  lilt'  lilil(tiliilll  til    (liitl,  ■••till       "   \lillli(    lllii'-i   lii'i'   itlltlttt 
tttlttln  I'trtitiMi'i'it',  iii'i.  iiiiiiilliii'i  tilll>  I'liil  |i|ili>>'| 

I'iittliil  ttit|tii'-<  lli'tl  >><  itt'ilii'  ti'll|tlii|i  I'liti'l-il  III  nil  \'U  )>i>''llltii  Itt-ijl 
htUmt-i  li  lttiiitl-il-ili'it<  Imlli  Mlllt  llii'  ftiiKil  III  ttiiiiil>liiil  mill  llii'  liuiintM 

oIKllll      'rilK   lltt|ltlllll""M>t   -iililxh    lli'|li'llll'>illl   till'  tH'li  Mi'I'tit   ttllltitlllt 

tl  Ih  llntttil  lliitl  till'  tiinii'  till'  iiilinl  I'l  (iilii'ii  11)1  Mltli  llli-»'  ti'll|tli>ii'' 
uliint  Mttti>t>»  wtili-ll  >ii>'  lint  III  •!  Hint  III  titllltti',  tlli'li  ""  II  illli'tl>l->lii|llii-'i' 
\tltli'lt  iiti'      'I'll!'  Ilitlliiti   li'itiilMIl  nil'  Oil' iiii>"l  "i'tu|iiili>iiri  iiliHi.mt" 

III   till' I'^li'tiiiil  ntilliiiiiii'i I    llii   I  Itiiii'li       h)   iiiii.'l    |i|tii<i'.i  lliii  •'iili 

■tittti'ii  III'  ti<ll|tliiil  IhI'I  tii'i'ii  ill"!  lilt  I'll  III  tlinlii'  liiMiii  Im  ■>ii|ii't'<IMIiill, 
lllillttililllh,  iiilil  |ii'l-ii'i'iitl>iii  Tlii'ii'  iii>'  iiiti  iiKti  III  llii>  In-tl 
lntlitttli'il  lliiiii'lii"  |ii'ii)ili'  iiliii  iii'i  tiiiili'  llii'iii.ii  lifi  Mini  (hill  U 
Uiiltili'ttMlIt  I'lilii'i'ilii'il  iilniiil  »iiiiill  lliUiti'',  IiHI|ii||  ii|iliiliitlH,  lliilll' 
l\i|iittl  iti'MiillH,  I  III'  tlli»i,  liiiiili'i,  mill  ii|i|ii'liilii||i'"  III  II 1 1)1  lull  t)  litit 
tii'i'lt  iiIm«i\iiiI  llntl  III  lint  iliiilliin'i  tttlli  tin  it  tin  iiO'  xi  tilnttt  "itHnlli'il 
l\llt(  lIlK  I'IiIIi'mI  ii'iHiittttti'i' uhi'll  tti  nl  itii'lt  Hi.it|  III!  )tll))liiit  ll  til' 
Hfti  Ittlll  llttll  It  lllilll  li  ti'llftlnili,  ttn  xllll  iiHJt  HJiiii  iiti'  III"  tiiniitlH 
Mud  ll'  Wtt  titmi  lltilt  tt  MIHH  ItHM  IiiiIIi'hI   liitlti'ltilni,  Hti  Mi'litnm  Hll><  In 
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ask  wlictber  be  be  religious  and  dcrout.  Tucitas  obsorred  in  fail 
time  that  "  rtii-ii  cxlicmcly  liable  to  Hup<>ntitioD  arc  at  the  some  tjioe 
aa  TiolcQtly  jivctku  lo  rcligluti.*'  Tillulcon  uys  that  "  taea  are  apt  to 
tak«  to  pAcifyiog  God  by  eonio  external  piece  of  religion — saoh  as 
were  sacrificM  atuong  the  Jews  nod  hoalhcns.  Tho  Jews  pitched 
apoa  those  that  wore  most  potopoite  and  aolemn,  the  richest  and 
moat  costly.  So  thai  tliey  might  but  ket^p  their  mius,  tbey  were  well 
oonteot  to  offi^r  up  aitytUtng'  cl^c  to  God.  They  ihought  nothing  too 
good  for  Him,  provided  Uu  would  uoi  oblige  them  lo  become  butter. 
Aa  to  tbo  Ohtircli  of  Eomo,  they  are  the  mual  skilful  pcoplo  in  tho 
world  to  pAcity  God.  Shall  I  go  b«foro  a  crucifix  to  bow  myself  to 
it  OS  to  the  M(Mt  Higli  God  ^  To  wkieli  of  the  saint*  or  tuigcU  shall 
I  go  to  mailiats  for  mc  nnd  interecde  on  my  bi^halfP  Will  the  Lord 
be  pleased  with  ihoiuaiida  of  Paternosters  or  Ave  Maries  P  Shall  the 
host  travel  lu  procession,  or  mywlf  take  o  t4>dio»s  pilgrimage  i'  or 
dull  I  list  mvMilf  a  soldier  for  the  Holy  War?  Shall  I  giva  my 
cetale  to  u  convent,  or  chafitise  and  punieb  my  body  for  tlio  sin  of  my 
soul  i*"  The  hcalbcn  priests  made  the  chief  pert  of  tbcir  religion  to 
ooBaist  in  gaudy  shows  and  poDipouii  et-'rBmontce.  Tbn  Unhometons 
tnoko  a  pitgrimiigc  to  Me<x-a  iho  highest  act  of  their  religion.  To 
make  void  thn  moral  law  by  vain  tradilinn,  and  tiiat  under  pretence 
of  serving  the  teiuplo.  is  an  old  »rror  of  men  who  sacrifice  the  sub- 
aUnco  of  religion  in  clinging  to  tho  sluidow. 

"  What  vUo  things,"  ears  Tiodnl,  "  has  cot  the  sbuHcd  name  of  IIm  Ghnroh 
patronized  ?  Nay,  ovc-o  in  tbe  bt'st-cDnHtitatcd  Church  have  wo  not  lately 
board  owalton  of  men  fond  of  thi?  imiuc  of  Jli'jk  ('Kurfli,  whoso  rftif^ion 
Dbiefly  oonsislod  in  dnuking  for  tbe  Cburch,  cursiiig,  nuj  swcnrinR.  and 
lying  for  tbe  Cburrli.  ruiiing  riulx,  tuninltM.  and  Heditiun,  in  ^vour  nt  a 
Popish  l^atender,  uud  aU  for  the  suciirity  of  lLt>  Protestant  Church  of 
EInglaad  ;  or  iu  bt:lic^'iDK  that  thoe«  v,'ho  fio  to  plawe  witb  etucples  can  dctot 
he  in  (he  wrunK.  asd  tb»t  Lhone  who  go  to  places  without  tbom  can  never 
be  in  tbe  iiRhl  ?  "  "  It  ■■  liappy,"  TindiU  nilda,  "  for  tbe  laity  Ibat  ihoy  con 
fall  bach.  U|)on  reason  nnd  bcdbc,  and  bo  ind('poDd«iit  of  Iho  tmdttioonl 
religion  of  tho  prioets.  To  uphold  Ihcit  traditiouul  religions  iii  Lbsi  which 
they  are  trzdiiiuiiu'.  which  is  tho  positive  or  matahle  pnrtM,  bn«  iMien  tha 
tMDplation  in  nil  nfc  to  depart  from  rccttttidi:  of  lionrt  und  contlnct.  DailUi 
saya  that  the  Uoly  Fatbera  in  Ihrir  coutrovcrrinl  vrritin^!)  did  not  think 
thenuolves  oblii^ed  to  speak  ths  trolh.  bat  thut  ovorvtbiDg  was  kwful  w>iivh 
served  to  gain  tho  virtory.  Scolrirr  ^nys  that  ttu  pnuiitivo  Chri«ltans  put 
all  tbtuKE  itito  iLur  l>ouk«  vrb'wh  (hey  thought  would  htlp  Clirii>tia&ity. 
St.  Ililnrj*  fiiiys  ILut  '  since  the  Coiinctl  of  Nice  wv  have  done  outhiag  bul  make 
treeds— we  make  creeds  evti^'  year,  yva,  over>'  moon.'  It  Is  a  just  n>mark 
of  Uritl  AciMta,  '  that  when  men  depnrt  ever  eo  bttle  from  tiutund  ruli^-ion. 
it  is  tho  ocrusion  of  great  strifes  and  divisions ;  but  if  ihvy  rcc«de  tnacb 
from  it,  who  can  drchire  the  calamities  which  ensne?'  Tho  heroes  of  old. 
inslnictvd  by  tho  pliiloeopliors,  leamt  lo  Inok  on  tlio  intrinsio  loveliness  of 
virtue,  and  the  aU«r  dtformit}-  of  vice.  They  were  taught  in  their  actions 
to  be  guided  by  the  ooounoD  good.     Bab  now  tho  gvad  uf  th*  Vhwrx^  is  set 
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ap  in  oppOBtUon  to  tbo  oDmnuiD  good.  It  hm  «v«a  been  miuiitam«4  tbAt 
vica  is  loTcly,  uud  virtue  uiili>vvly--tliut  borriut;  llio  consciiucaco  of  a  futuro 
state,  tlicy  would  net  likv  foaU  who  liid  not  iudulge  Ibemtiolvcs  in  a  ricioiifl 
eoarie.  Bialiop  Atlerbniy  in  n  lurmoo  has  codeamxired  to  prove  tkat  in 
1^  Ufr  ifu  rirfjidiu  mriH  ■'■  mott  rniaeraUt.  Tbaiw  om  two  m».j%  wbtcb 
itever  foil  to  raalu  rapenlittoji  (Hwuil  —  mjstcriw  to  Hiniui*  tbo  ootha- 
siksts,  especinllv  ttiv  ]>reUind6ra  to  dcup  titunuaj;,  and  &U  tlut  odmire  whnt 
tbey  do  not  nndcnitiind ;  uud  g»ud/  shows  and  pompooa  i!«reBioiu«s  to 
tcH-itdi  Uifi  vijgiu-." 

The  CyHiurcli  of  Bomc,  Tiodnl  s&yA,  bos  made  the  most  of  thee^ 
and  by  tliam  Ua«  weakened  tbo  forco  of  OhristUnil^  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men.  The  Quakers  aro  moet  averse  to  ceremony,  and 
among  them  reIif>ioD  (!OGm>)  lo  have  inade  the  tlG(?p!?<^t  irapresoioa. 
To  magnify  ruwlutiou  »ome  moD  wi-aken  the  force  of  the  religion 
of  reason  uud  nature:  Itut  thin  ia  to  strike  ut  the  root  of  uil  religion- 
For  the  govorumc'iit  of  Immuu  uctioiia  there  cnnnut  be  two  indepen- 
dent rulc9.  It  tauy  bu  objix'tc-iL  that  reason  is  folLible,  uoil  rcvcUtlon 
infallible.  To  this  tho  answer  is,  that  whatever  is  true  by  reason 
oan  ncrcr  bo  false  by  ravclittion.  To  suppose  anything  in  revela- 
tion inconsistCQl  with  reason,  is  to  destroy  uU  rational  proof  for  tho 
truth  of  religion.  If  our  reasoning  fucultiec,  duly  attended  to, 
deceive  us,  wo  havu  no  cert;iinly  for  auyihinp.  but  tan  only  float  on 
a  ahorclcsfl  scu  oi  accpticisiu.  To  wouken  tlic  force  of  reason  in  order 
io  magail'y  truditiun,  i^  to  sap  tho  fuundulion  in  order  tu  support 
the  superstructure,  ik>  long  us  reason  is  agsinst  men,  they  will  ba 
against  reason.  VVo  see  men  trying  to  reason  men  out  of  their 
rcoAon,  which  is  a  demunstration  that  we  really  have  nothing  to 
trust  to  in  the  end  but  reason  as  tho  final  judge  or  arbiter.  It  is 
the  highest  conuaeudutlon  that  we  can  give  to  religion  to  say  that 
it  is  a  reisonablu  service.  There  aro  self-evident  notions  which  aro 
the  foundution  nf  nil  our  reasonings.  Without  these  there  could  be 
DO  intelJcctuul  rommunication  between  Uod  and  man.  Aa  we  aro 
constituted,  God  eannot  assure  as  of  any  truth  but  by  showing  its 
agreement  with  thc^^o  sclf-ovidont  notions.  Itovelation  in  any  other 
way  be<4ides  the  light  of  nature  can  only  come  under  the  boad  of 
probability ;  and  the  probability  of  facts  depending  on  human 
toatiraony  must  gmduulty  lessen  in  pruj>oniuu  to  the  distance  of 
tune  when  tbey  were  done.  The  interuul  excellency  of  tho  Scrip- 
tores  is  tho  main  proof  of  their  coming  from  Qod.  "  For  my  part," 
mjB  ChiJlingworth,  "  I  profess  if  tho  doctrine  of  tho  Soriptare  wu 
not  as  good  uiid  ud  Ht  to  como  from  (iod,  tho  foontain  of  goednoM, 
as  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  confirmed  were  great,  I  sboold  want 
one  main  pillar  of  my  fitlth ;  and  for  wuiit  of  it,  I  four,  should  bo 
moeh  staggerL-d  in  it."  W«  oiunot  bo  governed  both  by  reason 
flLod  authority.    The  ime  must  bend  to  tho  other.    "  It  is,"  says 
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Tindal,  "  an  odd  jumble  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  book  by  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  it  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  conclude  these  doc- 
trines to  be  true  because  contained  in  that  book."  We  can  hare  no 
fuller  evidence  of  the  sovereignty  of  reason  than  this,  that  when 
there  is  anything  in  a  traditional  religion  which  cannot  be  defended 
by  reason,  we  have  recourse  to  any  method  of  interpretation,  how- 
ever forced,  to  make  it  appear  reasonable. 

We  can  only  judge  of  a  religion  by  its  internal  marks,  or  by 
miracleB  wrought  in  evidence  of  its  truth.  But  miracles  may  be 
false  miracles  as  well  as  true,  and  they  may  be  performed  by  evil 
beings  as  well  as  by  good.  It  was  a  proverbial  saying  among  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  that  "  miracles  are  for  fools,  and  reason 
for  wise  men."  The  Bosotians  were  remarkable  for  their  stupidity 
and  the  number  of  their  oracles.  In  the  Christian  world,  ignorance 
and  the  belief  of  daily  miracles  go  hand  in  hand.  Scripture  every- 
where asks  for  examination.  It  calls  reason  *'  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty."  Isaiah  represents  God  as  inviting  the  people  of  Israel 
to  come  and  reason  with  Him.  Job  says,  "  I  desire  to  reason  with 
God."  St.  Paul  "reasoned"  in  the  synagogue;  "reasoned  with 
the  Jews  out  of  the  Scripture ;  "  "  reasoned  (before  Felix)  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come."  Had  men  kept  to 
reason,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occasion  for  external 
revelation ;  and  its  great  use  now  is,  to  lead  men  to  observe  those 
laws  which  make  for  their  happiness  both  in  the  present  life  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  Tindal  never  denies  the  necessity  of  an 
external  revelation.  He  admits  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
heathen  world,  but  he  docs  not  admit  that  they  are  without  the 
means  of  recover}'.  They  have  the  same  eternal  law  of  reason  which 
Christians  have.  Let  them  follow  it,  and  they  will  be  saved.  It  is 
objected  that  reason  could  never  make  known  to  us  that  there  are 
three  persona  in  the  Godhead.  Tiudal  answers  that  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  the  "  orthodox  paradoxes."  He  will  only  say 
that  he  does  not  disbelieve  them.  He  cannot  have  any  faith  which 
does  not  bear  the  test  of  reason.  A  book  cannot  be  a  guide  to 
override  reason.  If  it  is  figurative,  or  difficult  to  understand,  so  far 
it  requires  reason  to  interpret  it.  Athanasius  says  of  the  Bible, 
should  we  understand  a  great  part  of  it  literally,  we  should  fall 
into  the  most  enormous  blasphemies.  St.  Gregory  saya,  "  The 
Scriptures  are  not  only  dead,  but  deadly,  for  it  is  written,  the  letter 
killcih"  To  lay  stress  on  reason  is  not  to  set  aside  revelation,  but 
rather,  if  the  revelation  be  reasonable,  to  establish  it.  Whichcot  does 
justice  to  external  revelation.  He  says,  "  The  Scripture  way  of 
dealing  with  men  in  matters  of  religion  is  always  by  evidence  of 
reason  and  argument."     "  He  adds,  very  judiciously,"  says  Tindal, 
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*'  I  reckon  that  which  hns  not  reason  in  it,  or  for  it,  \»  tnnn's  eupoi^ 
Htit-ion,  untl  nut  i-eh'gioii  of  Qod's  tankin);."  BtKhop  Hoadly  cuUa 
iiuLbority  tho  gr(-ate«t  and  mont  irroroncila'ble  enemy  to  truiU  aud 
iirguiuBiit  that  the  world  ever  riimiithed.  "  It  was  authority."  says 
the  Ilishcip,  "which  hindered  the  TOice  of  the  Son  of  God  Ilimself 
ffxjin  bi'iii-^  hcurd.  mid  which  tilone  btood  in  oppoditiou  to  Ul»  powor- 
fiil  arguments  and  His  I>i7iac  dootrioe."  As  to  some  things  being 
iibovc  rcawn,  Tindal  anawerod  nearly  in  tho  word'*  of  Collins,  that 
if  Lo  doos  not  undprstJind  the  lermit  of  u  proposition — if  thpy  are 
inconwelent  with  each  other,  or  si  uncertain  that  he  does  not  know 
what  meaning  to  fix  npon  them, — (here  is  nothing  told,  and  cou- 
8C4]uenlly  no  room  for  belief. 

There  miut  be,  Tindal  declares,  in  the  loultitade  of  moukiud, 
ahiltty  to  distinf^iiish  between  religion  and  snper^tition.  If  not,  men 
can  never  exti-ieate  themselves  from  the  errors  in  which  they  woro 
bom.  Kxtemal  proofa  are  beyond  the  multitude.  Tb^'  will  never 
beconvineed  of  the  true  religion  but  by  its  internal  evidence.  There 
ore  msnv  things  in  the  historieal  portji  of  the  Scripture  which  cannot 
bo  literally  true,  and,  consequently,  the  truth  of  religion  caonot 
depend  upon  them.  *Il3c  cnmmnn  people  miint  judge  of  (he  truth  of 
Scripture  by  itd  internal  marks,  for  they  have  not  the  capacity  to 
enter  into  tho  innumerable  disputes  that  require  time  and  learning. 
Gitd  is  sometimes  i-epresented  as  fulsiiyiug,  not  only  Uia  word,  but  His 
ojith.  The  Old  Testament  prophecies  ure  very  difficult  of  interpro- 
tution,  and  some  in  tho  New  Testament  were  never  fulfilled,  proving 
that  thoAe  who  uttored  them  were  in  error.  Ilio  only  rtiLtoiuible 
oourae  left  is  to  take  all  for  Divine  tjcripture  which  teiulH  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  And  this  waa  really  what 
bt.  Paul  did,  ai;  Grotius  rightly  iulerpret«  the  passage,  that  no 
Scripture  is  divinely  inspired  uuless  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof, 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousnees.  The  natural  revelation 
is  direct  from  God;  a  traditional  is  one  which  wo  hare  on  testimony. 
^Vhcn  they  arc  ditlcrcnt,  and  wc  follow  tht*  tniditiunal,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  rational,  wo  arc  tike  that  prophet  in  tho  Book  of  Kings  who 
was  persuaded  by  on  old  prophet  to  disobey  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  for  his  disobedionco  was  slain  by  n  lion,  whieh  met  him  in  the 
way,  as  he  doparled  from  Uothol. 

In  the  last  i-hupter  of  "  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation,"  Tindal 
opposed  some  of  the  prupusitions  laid  duun  by  Samuel  Clarke  in 
his  Boyle  Leclurfs  on  the  "Truth  and  Certainty  of  tho  Christian 
Religion."  A«  Clarko  was  one  of  the  divines  who  laid  tho  found** 
tion^  of  religion  and  morality  iu  the  unchangeable  relations  of  rcdwn 
and  tho  natural  Htnoes  of  t^ing«,  it  is  here  that  wo  romo  nearest  to 
a  eorrocL  utiderstandtng  of  Tindal's  riowa  of  Christianity.     On  the 
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exootlcnoy  of  natural  religion  CUrbo  had  spoken  5e  decidedly  a» 
Tiodttl  bud  daae.  Ho  pronoinicod  th(?  Uw  of  nature  a  porfect  law, 
uid  be  mill  sbaostin  tho  worda  of  Ctnivorth,  that  "tiio  eternal  and 
unchangeable  naturo  and  reason  of  tiitng«  thenuelres  ue  tlie  lawa  of 
God,  not  only  to  His  orcoture*,  but  also  to  HinwelT,  an  beiug  ihc  rule 
«f  His  own  actions  in  tlic  gorrniment  of  the  world,"  And  ihin 
nncbangcable  Javr  naust  always  be  tbe  irUl  and  {onuiiimd  <^'  God  to 
all  Tlift  rational  crc«ti<m.  Bisbop  Ctunberlsnd,  in  a  piuMge  qnotud 
by  Clarke,  cbU»  it  "that  law  of  nature  to  which  the  roaaoD  of  all 
mon  evorywbero  as  natumlly  and  necessarily  asunta,  os  all  animak 
oonspire  in  tbe  pulm  and  motion  of  their  hearts  and  artariea,  or  asi 
all  men  agree  in  their  jiidgnient  concRminp  tbe  wbitcnera  of  snow 
or  the  brigbtiioaH  of  tbe  sun."  AfUr  drawing  oot  a  consistent  scheme 
of  natoziJ  religion,  Clarke  says,  "now  that  Christianity  has  come, 
what  was  once  a  ooneiatvnt  scheme  of  Deism  ie  so  no  longer."  Tindal 
answers,  if  it  were  a  oonsiKtent  aohenie  fmoe,  it  cannot  be  made  uieon- 
iiBtent  by  revelutioii.  Biihtr  it  in  the  nme  as  rcvvlulioii,  uod  lu 
that  case  it  stands,  or  it  is  differeat  from  revelation,  and  then  it  tiiUAt 
stand,  for  the  certainty  of  iiutnnd  religion  is  greater  than  tbut  of 
any  cstt-mivl  roTolatiou  can  be.  If  tho  doctiiiiL-s  of  reason  ure  u» 
evidently  the  will  of  Qod  as  that'  the  sun  u  bright,  it  is  impossible 
fbr  tho  Deists  to  boliere  in  the  less  evidence  when  tboy  have  the 
greater.  Fuith  is  horu  swallowed  up  in  kuowlodgc,  and  probflhiltty 
is  lo«t  in  certainty.  It  is  not  likfly  that  Clarke  would  hiive  ubji-cU'd 
to  what  Tiiidal  says  of  the  certainty  of  uatursl  religion,  and  he  mt^t 
have  udiuitt«l  its  udv^iuluge  in  ihia  rt-sptct  over  uii  external  rcTcla- 
iimi ;  but  when  Clarke  said  Ihut  there  wub  not  now  a  oansistiuit  aobcmc 
of  Deism,  ho  did  not  ntcau  precisely  M'hat  Tindul  understood  him  to 
mouL  Tho  argument,  as  propounded  in  his  first  discourse,  is  that 
GhristisQity  so  accords  with  reason,  thut  whooTor  bolioves  in  natural 
lieligioD  must  also  receive  tho  gospel.  It  was  tho  argument  of 
liSctantius  to  the  Pu^tu  philotsophcrs,  that  if  they  continued  to 
follow  reason  and  philosophy,  they  muat  bcoome  Christians.  There 
is  no  ult«ruatiiro  but  abttulutN:  Atht-Um,  for  the  eomo  difficulties  and 
ohjoction^  that  are  in  rlie  way  of  believing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
lie  equally  against  tho  doctitnas  of  Doi^m. 

So  far  Tindal  and  Clnrkc,  if  tho  terms  had  boon  properly  defined, 
would  probablr  Imvn  a^ecd  ;  but  alter  Chirko  has  Naid  that  aomc^ 
dot-itriiifis  are  in  their  own  nature  necessarily  and  demnnntnibly  true, 
and  others  neocssariLy  false,  he  odds,  "  that  other  doctrines  are  in 
their  own  natun^  mJiffrrrni  or  ponnibk,  or  perhaps /wwfcflAA'  to  be  true, 
aud  these  could  not  havit  been  known  to  be  positively  true  bat  by  tho 
evidence  of  mirarclcs  which  prove  them  to  be  certain."  Here  Tindal 
obpeato  that  as  God  never  acts  arbitrarily,  on  Clarke's  own  principles. 
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Xhcn  can  bo  no  dontriofls  inilijftrrnt.  Kvei^'  one  of  the  dcwtrines  of 
Uio  Oliriatuin  rpljr^inti,  Clarke  sayB>  Iiss  a  "natural  tendciicy,  and  « 
direct  powerful  lafluooce  to  rdform  men 'a  livet*,  and  corrucl  their 
JWKOss&n,"  and  lie  prouotinoeH  it  n  groat  and  fiitaL  minaketo  think 
that  anf  doctriae  or  any  bblief  whatevnr  can  be  aiiy  utlierwiiie  of  nny 
hmu&i  lo  man  thun  as  it  \*  fitted  to  promote  this  end.  Soma  of  tlio 
doctrinoD  of  Jesus  were  poMrUj  or  very  probably  true,  yp-t  we  could 
not  bo  uasurcd  of  them  wttiiout  a  revelation  confirtopd  by  miracle*. 
Titidjil  objects  tbat  to  dislingiusli  between  the  moral  part  of  Chria- 
titmity  and  ttiat  wbich  louds  to  promote  the  lioDOur  of  Ood  and  the 
ictioe  of  rigliteousQeAe,  is  to  make  a  diatinction  without  a  diflereDee, 
lie«ndeaTOurs  tu  fihow  that,  to  make  roum  for  extornul  revelation, 
Clarke  coatrar]ict«  wbnl  bi<  hiis  mI  ready  ftiitd  of  the  oerLainty  nf  uatarol 
rcli|^loa.  In  lU«  origuial  uucorrupl«d  state  of  liumaQ  natures,  right 
roasoa  wwi  a  MufKciunt  guidu ;  but  alW  munkiad  had  fullun,  lb?}' 
rci]uirod  nupt^niaturid  a'sslnttmcQ.  Chirkv  csproosoB  tiiu  sLronglj, 
aayiug:  thiLt  u  Divinv  rcvi-lulioii  was  absolutely  ni>co«6ury  for  tho 
reoovory  of  mankind.  Tindtil  (akce  tbifl  to  mean  that  without  aa 
cict«ntal  revelation  men  wore  under  au  abaoluto  impossibility  of 
Tx?covory  from  tho  universal  corruption  and  def^uuriu-^y  into  whic^ 
they  had  fhllun.  [f  thU  be  tbe  rifrbt  mttirprct-a.Uon,  it  Is  to  suppoao 
that  for  4,000  years  God  left  men  without  the  mean*  of  knowing 
their  duty,  and  yet  oxpcctttl  them  to  do  it.  If  the  li«:Ut  of  revelttlion 
did  not  vomc  till  a  hUe  age  in  the  world,  and  It  cominondod  thio^ 
not  oomniandixl  by  the  li^ht  of  nature,  we  must  conclude  that  until 
riiat  time  it  was  not  nocoiiMary  for  QoA  to  command  (horn,  nor  expected 
of  men  to  do  cbem.  Yet  Ckrke^  according  lo  Tindalr  makes  tho 
light  of  nature  and  ri^ht  reatwu  alto^ther  insufficient  to  restore  tma 
piety.  laying  the  fault  not  in  man,  but  in  the  light  of  nature,  whidi 
Ht  one  time,  he  euya.  "nowhere  appourod,"  and  at  anolbcr  time  that 
it  "has  undeiiiubk'  defect*  in  il."  In  another  pliico  Clarke  myt, 
"Even  those  few  extraordinary  men  of  the  philosophers  who  did 
sittoerely  ("ndenrour  to  reform  mankind,  were  thomMlvoa  entirely 
Ignorant  of  «onic  doctrinca  absolutely  nocowsary  for  bringing  about 
^at  gntit  end  of  tho  reformation  and  recovery  of  mankind.  The 
whole  attempt  to  diw^orer  the  truth  <^  things,  and  to  instruct  others 
therein,  was  like  '  wandering  In  the  wide  sen,  without  knowing 
vfaithcr  to  go,  or  whieli  way  tv  ttdce,  or  having  any  guide  to  conduct 
them.'  "  Tindal  suppoice  thin  to  meui  that  t^e  heathen  were  lel^ 
without  the  mcantt  of  being  saved,  and  pronouuoefl  Dr.  Clarke's 
scheme  mi  leeM  merciful  than  tbnt  of  tbe  t'redesttnarians.  lu  all  ages 
the  PredeHtinnrian  believed  there  were  mHDe  elect,  but  here  jneuaro 
inexlrlcttbly  involved  in  depravity,  corruption,  and  impiety.  Agoinsb 
this  conclusion  Tindal  urges  that  the  rogao  world  wsa  under  ao 
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necessity  of  being  in  Bach  darkness  and  ignorance,  for  that  vhich 
may  be  known  of  God  was  manifest  enough  in  all  ages.  No  age 
indeed  could  know  more  of  God  than  was  knowable,  but  all  men  have 
had  sufficient  light  to  teach  them  their  duty,  and  by  that  light  shall 
be  rewarded  or  condemned.  They  who  followed  the  corruptions  of 
the  heathen  world  did  not  do  it  in  perfect  ignorance.  They  knew 
the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  irho  did  such  things  are  ^rorihy  of 
death.  God  has  given  every  man  a  plain  rule  for  his  conduct.  An 
ignorant  man  may  not  know  so  much  as  the  learned  Rector  of  St. 
James's,  yet  he  may  know  what  is  sufficient  for  him.  Clarke  Bays 
that  the  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  Bcheme,  order,  and 
state  of  things.  Tindal  assumes  that  we  arc  in  the  same  ignorance 
still.  The  things  to  which  Clarke  referred  were  the  Bible  accounts 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  scheme  of  resforation  by  means  of  a 
Kedeemer.  Tindal  replies  that  the  philosophers  would  scarcely  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  stories  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpent  tempting 
them,  and  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening;  and  as  to  knowing  how  to  be  restored  to  God's  favour, 
Tindal  answered  with  Locke,  that  all  men  know  this  is  to  be  done 
by  repentance  and  amendment. 

The  arguments  of  "  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation  "  were  really 
directed  against  Tindal's  former  friends,  the  High  Churchmen.  He 
calls  himself  a  Christian  Theist,  and  nowhere  denies  the  supernatural 
character  of  external  revelation.  His  adversaiies  attributed  to  him 
many  indirect  designs  against  religion,  but  the  only  ostensible  and 
really  tangible  object  of  his  book  was  to  show  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  did  not  consist  in  any  positive  institutions  or  precepts. 
"Whether  or  not  there  were  any  positive  institutions  of  Divine 
appointment  was  a  further  question;  but  the  multitude  of  ecclesiastical 
precepts,  and  the  ceremonies  which  constituted  the  religion  of  most 
Christians,  he  declared  to  have  no  authority,  but  were  the  inventions 
of  the  clergy,  and  tended  only  to  keep  the  people  in  supersti- 
tion. Christianity  is  a  reasonable  service — the  religion  of  a  Bound 
mind. 

Tindal's  opponents  were  very  numerous,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  ablest  of  them  were  of  the  rational  or  Latitudinarian  school. 
Scarcely  one  High  Churchman  appeared  against  him.  Dr.  Stebbing 
wrote  a  defence  of  Clarke's  Evidences.  He  reasoned  keenly,  but  be 
was  not  above  unworthy  insinuations  as  to  Tindal's  ulterior  object. 
When  Tindal  praised  Clarke's  lectures,  Stebbing  said  it  was  only  an 
artifice,  meaning  that  Christianity  was  not  capable  of  defence.  He 
would  confine  himself  to  that  part  of  the  argument  which  concerned 
the  use  and  advantages  of  the  gospel  revelation.  He  maintained 
that  Clarke  had  followed  the  Apostles  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
Christianity  in  natural  religion,  which  ie  binding  on  the  oonsciencea 
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of  all  men  anteowlent  U»  any  rOTelaticm.  St.  Paul  roforred  to  the  lanT 
of  nature  when  ho  Niid  thai  the  ^race  of  God,  wUIch  briiiKelh  dalv^^^ 
lion,  appealed  uuto  oil  men.  We  are  to  rc^ganl  the  gospel  n«j^| 
remedy  for  our  mioslafj.  It  ia  no  diisimrugi-mcul  t*i  tho  g€>spel  t^^ 
coneider  il  as  an  instrument  to  rvstoi'c  nututul  n-ligion,  nor  it)  it  any 
disparagement,  03  Tiudal  supposes,  to  natural  religion  that  the  gospel 
supports  it,  for  the  gospol  olfors  n  romcdy  ncbich  was  not  offered 
in  naliirnl  religion.  The  mtiiii  question  at  issuQ  between  Ciurke  and 
Tindal  is  to  reeoncile  what  Clarke  says  of  the  perfection  of  the  law  of 
nature  with  the  defecU  he  ascribes  to  it.  Btebbing  was  to  prow  that 
reirclatioQ  was  iudefd  necessary.  It  is  not  evident  that  Tindal 
denied  this  in  the  sens^  in  which  Stobbing  uses  the  word  Mcetsarjf. 
Stebbing'a  explanation  of  Clarke  is  that  he  reaaonod  of  the  neee«Mty 
of  revetutiun  from  tlio  actual  condition  of  mankind.  Tindal  ridiculed 
the  Biljle  aooounl  of  the  fall,  but  be  did  not  deny  tliat  men  were  in 
great  ignoranc<>,  and  that  any  mi'ans  of  instruciing  them  how  to  rise 
out  of  it  were  useful,  desirable,  and  no  noe-essary.  IIr  admitted,  too, 
that  iho  goajKtl,  being  a  reasonablo  religion,  wan  well  fitted  for  this  | 
object,  Stebbing  denies  that  Clarke  laid  the  fault  on  the  law,  and 
not  on  miinkiiid.  He  admitted  right  reat^cm  to  he  a  sufficient  guido 
before  the  miail  of  man  was  dr-^praved;  but  it  ianot  now  Bufficiont  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  because  of  the  Ibree  of  corruption,  though,  ovan 
In  Bpile  of  this  tovruplion,  .tomr/ev  in  all  tiifrx  have  discovered  plain 
moral  dutiea.  Ejtebbing  goes  on  to  show  that  (Jlarko  and  Tindal  do 
not  differ  on  this  subject^ — that  Clarkn'i;  ar-cnunt  of  the  light  of 
nature  is  that  it  is  clear  and  sttong,  but  not  inrMistiblo,  and.  that 
Tindal  says  the  same  thing.  No  rational  crMtura  can  be  igHOr*ti>t  cf 
imturnJ  rr/i//ion  tcho  iiltendu  fa  thf  i!ictale$  of  hit  Oir»  miml.  Slebbing 
denira  that  Ciurke  ever  said  the  heathen  were  invineibly  ignorant. 
His  position  is  that  the  general  wickedness  und  darkness  of  men  were 
so  great  that  they  needed /HtYAcr  iiittrufUon.  Clurke'a  Tiewa  are  ex- 
plained in  a  pussagc  hequotos  from  Cicero,  "  As  in  physic,  it  mattcra 
nothing  wlictht^r  a  disease  1ic  such  as  that  no  man  (Um,  or  no  man  can 
reeotvr  from  it ;  eo  in  the  present  ease  there  is  no  diifcroncc,  whether 
men  eanttet  reform  themBelveii  or  whether  tboy  trill  not."  With  the 
adroitness  of  a  controversialist  Stebbing  turns  on  Tindnl's  doctrine  of 
tittceritj/,  and  charge*  him  with  making  it  equiTalent  to  keeping  the 
moral  law,  thus  advancing  the  groaaost  Pagan  errors  to  on  equality 
with  Chri&t  tan  faith  und  morality,  and  making  a  stole  of  ignonmce  as 
good  aa  a  etatc  of  knowledge — u  cousequenco  which  we  cannot  bco 
wfl«  in  any  way  implied  by  what  Tindal  said. 

Clarke  spoko  of  some  doctrines  unknown  to  the  phi)oM>phora  na 
abMlntely  neces^r}'  for  tho  recovery  of  mankind.  Tindal  answered 
that  tbasa  must  either  be  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  or  that  they 
were  not  absolutely  necessarj-  for  the  recovery-  of  mankind.  Stebbing 
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ni'mtjons  vrbat  theae  tloetriiics  w«r9.  (1.)  ThB  manner  in  whieb  Qoi 
might  hv  oLvt'ptulily  -wuiftliliipccl.  nwd  Ci)  the  method  by  which  sueh  &■ 
hfiTR  ormt  Irom  tlie  ri(;Kl  wuy  uiid  Uavu  olf(.'niIi.-d  Gud  maj  yet  again 
n*fit«re  UicmM^UeR  to  UiH  OiTDur.  H»ro  the  objoctiim  ia  pUiuly 
agaiDst  the  li^t  or  nitture.  It  is  not  n  mfficicnt  guide  for  man  in 
his  pFC90nt  ignoranoo  and  corruption.  But  thr)u«  doctrines  von- 
«cm  man  as  a,  fnllfm  bring.  Tbey  rereal  a  wny  of  rectiV4<ry> 
IttfficaltieB  arifip  which  the  orifrina]  law  in  not  able  t«  explain. 
R«Te!ntion  van  an  exphtnutinn  of  them.  Thew  doctrine,  which  hod 
no  relation  to  man  aa  an  innocent  being-,  were  important  to  him  ns 
n  ninuur.  Tber  may  he  »iud  to  be  beyond  or  outside  of  the  luw  of 
nature,  yet  their  tendency  wa^  not  to  mend  or  perfect  Ibo  original 
law,  but  to  influence  the  behaviour  of  men  for  gnod,  and  to  brinfp 
them  bark  to  the  dutieit  of  catursl  religion.  God  hoa  promi&ed 
forgiTimess  on  conditicFn  of  repentance,  and  Lie  baa  told  )in  1o  periunn 
acta  of  wor.thip,  the  effect  of  whieh  is  to  ccmSrra  faith,  and  be  helna 
tn  Tirtue.  lliia  is  Sttrbbing'it  esplanalion  of  the  doctrines  revealed  in 
the  gospel. 

Tho  question  narroMrs  iti4clf  to  thi)»— What  ia  Christianity  ?  I«  it, 
na  I'indn]  tsijs,  eo-cxlenftive  with  natural  rclig^oQ,  neither  more  nor 
less;  or  duox  it,  a:*  iiiherlocic,  Clarke,  and  Stebbiiig  niuintain,  inelude 
doelniKs  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  tlioiigh  not  diflerent  from  tho  prin- 
ciploi  of  reason  and  nature' — that  is,  do  not  really  contradict  them — 
arc  yet  dinlinct  fmm  Ihcm?  Sherlock  naid,  in  explauatiou  of  thv 
very  wordK  on  which  Tindnl  fastened,  that  there  were  aouio  institn* 
tions  in  the  go«pel  which  in  their  OH'n  nature  are  no  constitaestt 
partg  of  religion.  I'heir  object  is  to  conlit-m  and  strengthen  our  hope 
in,  God,  but  not  tu  supply  the  defects  of  natural  religion.  The  pomtive 
initlilntious  of  Christiunity  are  only  iiiBtruraeiits,  but  not,  on  that 
account.  wiyM  Stebhiiig.  to  be  called  urhilrary  commandB.  There  are 
Christiaa  jmititulions  which,  if  Christianity  wero  t^ken  awav,  wotild 
hnve  no  menning — such,  for  instance,  aa  the  commi-moralicpn  of  the 
Loat  Sapper  The  same  is  true  of  what  are  called  the  cptxailalivp 
trtiths  of  the  gmpel,  «uch  oe  tho  doetrine  of  reoonoUiatios.  It  is 
truo  also  of  »omo  practices  which  arise  out  of  certain  doctrine«  which 
show  US  duties  thuL  wuiilil  not  hare  been  duiict;  tf  the  goNjwl  hod  not 
commanded  them.  Tliey  nre  not  imtijfervnt  doctrines  aa  rMpeeo 
UHc,  but  they  nro  without  nntural  obligation.  The  one  taugiblo 
doctrine  which  roust  hi-  mudc  the  totlof  the  cnntrovprsy  is  that  which 
conccmii  the  method  of  tho  Divine  forgiTeDem.  Tindal  oondnded 
that  n»  the  Pagan  world  placed  it  in  repentance  and  amendmeut,  they 
vera  not  ignorant  of  the  way  of  mlvation.  Stebbing  goca  into  a  long 
orgiiment  to  prove  that  we  eaunol  conclude,  on  the  mere  grmind  of 
the  DiviDe  gooduem,  Ihut  God  will  forgi\-e  sin.    He  disputed  the 
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truth  of  the  stat*inpnt  of  Tjotike,  that  God,  who  la  rich  iii  mercy,  will 
forgive  nis  frail  offspring  if  they  ucknuwipdgo  Uieir  faults,  and  strive 
I0  conform  their  uctioits  to  the  law  of  niLlure.  StebbJiig  sayii  there 
\tef  be  a  acherae  or  ortlrr  at  things  of  which  wc  are  not  competent 
Igee.  In  this  order  it  muy  be  a  necensity  that  joatice  require 
MUiufaction,  and  that  {^)odn««s  be  directed  by  tirisdino.  On  this  sap- 
poeition  n  Evhems  of  r«con(.-ilin(ion  iqubI  bf>  rcrveieH.  Tindal  argnes 
thnt  if  the  ktiowledge  of  this  Brheinc  ia  absolutely  neceeaary  to  s^va- 
lion,  thvQ  it  oaght  to  be  made  known  to  all  wen.  Htebbing  unswen 
hut  ppthaps  the  rouon  for  tlit'  wnul  of  unirtrsality  c-imnot  be  given. 
9Telatio»  being  an  act  of  mrrcy,  not  of  justirc,  Ood  is  at  liberty  to 
givo  it  to  whom  He  will.  Thi»  Tindoi  uuvcr  denied,  except  on  the 
^■BBdw8t«ndiDg  that  thcw  n^vwJcd  doctrint*  were  iibeolutcly  necessary 
ealvntion.  In  tbnt  onso  thf  ninn  who  never  lind  the  meana  of 
recovery  had  a  right  to  complniii  not  only  of  the  want  of  Divine 
mercy,  bat  also  of  Divine  jiieliee. 

Another  writer  of  the  rHtioiial  w-hool  who  replied  to  Tindal  woa 

ilgvy.    He  had  already  written  against  Shufletbury  in  a  *'  Letter  to 

a  Deiat."     Ho  now  writes  aguiiist  Tindal.  "A  Seeond  IjcIIit  t-o  a 

Deist."     Ue  say^  the  book  should    have  been  called  "  Chrifrtianity 

older  than  the  Creation  ; "  or  rathor,  "  Christianity  bcfotf  all  Age«." 

.The  two  mnjn  pillars  of  Tindara  schome  he  finds  to  he  (I),  That  the 

iw  of  nature  ia  pt-rfect  and  t[nchang(-;ible ;   {2),  That  all  men  are 

naturally  capable  of  discovering  it.     The  inference  he  snppOMS  to  be 

le  ifl — that  the  gospt'l  is  needless,  and  all  revelation  emperfliious. 

iv  eccund  i«  not  a  wry  accurate  expression  of  Tindal's  doctrine, 

and  the  iuferencc  ia  Italgur'a,  not  Tindal'^.    It  is  agreed  that  as  man 

,.is  in  ignorance  he  n^quirce  instruction.     Temperance  and  exereiso 

conittitute  a  good  rulo  of  heoith  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  physic  and 

lbs  physicians  are  useleM.     Tho  light  of  nnture  might  give  men 

hopett  thai  repcrataooe  would  produce  some  good  effect ;  but  what  this 

effect  might,  be  mo  bcj-oud  the  power  of  men  to  deecribe.     They 

wimted  dulivernucc  fn>ni  the  penalty  as  well  as  from  the  power  of 

Moral  and  Divine  truths  an  discoverable  by  our  anaefiisted 

lltiea,  as  the  light»  of  hc«ven  ore  aeon  by  the  naked  eye.     The 

gwpel.liko  the  telescope,  brings  them  nearer.  To  Tindal's  question,  if 

;6od  had  not  enabled  nil  mankind,  even  those  who  never  heard  of  tho 

'  gospel,  to  obtain  iw  much  light  and  knowledge  as  are  aulBcient  to 

the   di«chargo  of  their  duty,  Balgiiy  answers  decidedly,  without  a 

tsoruple  or  hesitation,  in  the  affimialive.     It  cannot  poeaibly,  he  NiyB, 

*%«  any  mau'is  duly  to  do  what  ia  not  in  hia  power  to  know.   Whoever 

improvefl  his  knowledge  us  much  us  he  can,  and  practiEes  accordingly, 

ia  sore  to  discharge  his  duty.     Tn  this  sentio  and  in  this  re>pet.-t  no 

one  wants  light.     Italguy  rcnouuoea  what  he  eaUit  the  absurd  doctrine 
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tit  hrrfdiiarif  giiiU ;  but  be  acknoirledgcfi  the  actual  fact  of  boman 
oorruption,  and  this  in  oonDection  with  original  guilL  Whatever, 
he  tnyn,  woiinUa  or  weukens  th«  root  must  naturally  hurt  (he  bnuiches. 
The  light,  bou'Rver,  wuh  not  extinguisbed.  The  chief  lines  of  duty 
r«inain  vihihle  to  uU  men  unless  tbej'  willuUy  uhut  thoir  eyes.  SUU 
tbo  light  of  reason  i*  not  Huffiment  to  bring  men  to  that  stanilard  of 
duty  wbicb  bclotiga  to  tbrir  nuturc,  and  tbut  etutc  of  perft-ctton  of 
vbicb  tb«y  aro  capable.  But  oven  if  it  Tore,  rcvclattou,  though  less 
neodful  and  leta  expedient,  would  btill  not  bo  ust'lecfl.  ^Vnd  this, 
a<!cording  lo  iialguy,  is  all  for  wbich  Clarice  contt-ndod — that  tho 
generality  of  men  Htoud  ia  uwd  of  more  ligbl  and  bettoc  iustruclioD. 
C'lurtce  never  even  by  inference  compbuned  of  tbo  want  of  perfection 
in  tbd  light  of  nature  He  was  too  wi&o  to  cburgc  God  /oolia/if;/. 
j)uriiig  the  four  thouMnd  ycurit  tbut  prMedcd  the  incuniutiou,  thu 
World,  be  n&id,  bad  tbobcnctite  of  the  gospel,  though  ignorant  of  tbo 
nitme.  It  in  no  objection  ngnin<^t  tlie  light  of  nature  that  ko  many  wero 
ill  dnrkncBs,  nuy  more  tbau  it  is  against  the  go«pel  tbal  so  many  are 
fttill  unenlightened  by  it,  Clarke  regarded  all  virtuous  men  in  all 
ngM  as  among  God'^i  electa  and  not,  as  Tindal  supposed  be  did,  in  a 
stole  of  perdition  becauAc  they  were  wilLoiit  external  revelation. 

Cbristiauity,  bays  Balguy,  neither  ubrogatcs  uor  di&counteuanoes 
the  K'Ost  tittle  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  on  tb«  coQtrar>',  it  sets  the  wh<dc 
in  Iho  «lcar«t  light,  and  earnrstly  recommends  and  inoulcatcfi  tho 
obwrration  of  it.  Tbo  Cliri»tiaii  bus  uinny  advantiiges  over  the 
Pagan.  On  tho  sopposition  tliat  Tindnl  t|ue><tLoned  the  right  of  tlie 
Divine  Iteing  to  give  to  some  men  greater  favour:^  than  lie  givcd  to 
■Otbers,  Balgiiy  reaeoiia  that  this  is  pcrfecll}"  within  the  province  of 
the  l>iviDC  Will.  Cliristiane  may  have  poivitivo  as  well  as  natural 
advantages  in  the  life  to  come  over  the  hentben.  There  arc  many 
mansions  in  our  Father^  bouse, oud  in  Ibeso  many  ranks  end  degrees 
may  bo  ait  dtling  us  they  nro  on  r.irth.  .Sucb  distioetions  may  con- 
tribute to  the  order  and  pei-fwfion  of  tbo  heavenly  sUite.  Tbo  torfy 
of  faithful  believers  nmy  \>o  diiitingiijshed  from  a  regard  t«  tbeir 
mcrihirious  Jieati.  Htilguy  objects  to  Tindal's  dctiiiilions  both  of 
Buiam  and  Cbriatiuiiily.  Tbcy  do  not,  he  saya,  consist  iu  being 
governed  by  moral  litue«e.  Tliis  ia  itiorai  lirtue,  and  may  bo  tho 
guide  of  au  Atheist  as  well  as  of  a  Boist  or  a  Christian.  Beism  is, 
to  bo  governed  by  the  obligations  of  natumt  irliijion,  and  nalnral 
rtlijfioH  eonsLsts  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  m  mndo  knowii  by 
tho  light  of  nature  und  rvasoii.  Christianity  is,  oU^ience  to  the  same 
will  as  mode  known  iu  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Cbrist.  Religion, 
obligva  ucu  to  do  actions,  not  because  of  moral  Eitness,  but  becaiun 
th«y  ant  commanded.  The  primary  idea  of  ivligion  ia  obedience  to 
themV/ofaod. 
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John  Conylieare,  D.I),,  Roctor  of  Exoter  C<illt'gp,  to  Oxford,  and 
afU-rwarJi*  Hi8bop  of  Uriatol,  wrote  "  A  Defence  of  Itevealcd  Xivliglon 
agaiust  the  Exception*  of  &  late  WpiUt  in  his  Book  cutitlod  '  Chris- 
tianily  as  otd  as  Creatiou.'  "  TliU  work  was  dodicated  to  Edmuud, 
Biahop  of  London,  who  had  aUo  written  ugaiiLst  the  Dotate.  Cony- 
beure  ountruated  the  spirit  of  the  Uisbop'e  writing!*  with  tliow  of  the 
Deists,  pronoundiig  thci  Litter  "  r(>innrk:ib)r  for  on  entire  contempt 
of  deoenc}'."  TiuduI'A  grtsnt  design,  he  s^iid,  was  to  prove  thut  there 
neither  hath  been,  nor  can  poH-^ibly  be,  any  revelation  at  nil ;  and 
that  the  main  principle  on  which  ho  huildH  irt,  that  the  light  of 
common  reason  is  audicicnt  without  it.  According  to  Conyheare, 
Tindal  coneludcs  that  all  information  this  way  mast  be  entirely 
8up<^>r0uuu)!  and  uuworlhy  of  God,  bccaune  usoksi  mid  unpratiinhle 
to  luau.  There  is  u  diHtitiuliuu  to  be  noticed  bt>twei>n  doclnuu^i  uud 
precepts  or  duties.  They  are  boLli,  >aya  Cuuybeare,  to  be  included 
uudur  religion  ;  for,  though  distinct,  they  arc  L-onncxIcd,  many  of  the 
diUicH  arising  from  hu-Iiet'  of  Ihc  doctrines  Another  distinction  is  to 
be  mode  in  what  '\»  meant  by  religion  of  nature.  It  may  cither  be 
whut  'iA  founded  in  the  rcubou  and  nature  of  thing»,  or  it  ma)'  be 
what  {»  diw;ernible  by  our  fufjulties.  In  the  former  eiwo,  it  i«  auch 
a  collection  of  monU  doelriiies  and  precepl*  as  have  a  rational 
fuutidalioa ;  in  the  hitter,  uuly  such  a  eolleotion  as  itc  have  been  abtf 
fu  diAcotrr  by  the  exercise  of  our  fu^ulticH  uccordiug  to  the  meaua  and 
opportunities  wo  enjoy.  Conyheare  admits  that  Tindol  waa  not 
ignorant  of  this  distincttun,  yet  be  eoufuuiidii  it  in  his  argiiment. 
Natural  reh'gion  is  to  11$  only  that  which  may  be  known  by  otiy 
reason.  There  arc  pcrfcctionit  bi>longing  to  Ciod  of  which  wo  have 
not  complete  or  adequate  ideuj.  Suppotiiitg  it  domonstrablo  that 
God  in  jijxt  and  ^oud,  yet  tbero  may  bo  occadoiis  of  which  we  are 
not  judges  in  whiLt  wuy  His  justice  and  goodness  are  to  be  exercised. 
Again,  thorL^  may  be  distinctions  in  tbu  Divine  nature  analogous  to 
pcrwnal  distiuutioiis  iimuiig  men.  If  60,  each  i>cr8on  may  have 
different  oSIeeti,  and  a.  differcut  relation  to  mankind.  This  will  be 
eomcthtug  in  the  Divine  nature  not  discernible  by  human  reoBon. 
This  is  what  the  Chri.stian  religion  teaches.  In  con.40{[ucnoo  of  tliis, 
th«ro  are  tilings  required  in  Christianity  which  our  faculties  coukl 
□01  have  discovered  by  the  light  of  rcoaon. 

Conybcare  notices  tiiat  Tindal  soraotimca  spcaka  of  the  law  of 
natore  a^  the  will  of  Qod,  and  at  other  times  as  tho  moral  fitness  of 
things,  lliia  was  done  by  all  the  groat  writers  on  moriU«  of  that 
age,  but  Conyheare  objects  to  »pcak  of  any  obligation  as  antecodeut 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  eiipeeially  of  God  Ilimself  as  the  subject  of 
obligation.  The  notion  of  law,  he  argues,  refers  to  some  superior,  as 
the  author  of  law.     It  is  only  in  tbo  light  of  a  command  from  God 
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that  it  is  either  a  law  or  a  religion.  Though  expreaaing  his  dissent 
from  both  Clarite  and  Tindal  on  this  subject,  Conybeare  guards  his 
remai^  with  a  declaration  of  his  faith  in  the  truth  and  certaintr  of 
the  religion  of  natnre.  Referring  to  his  ftonier  definition  of  the 
law  <^  nature  as  embracing  only  what  is  discoverable  hj  onr  faeolties, 
Conybeare  eays  that  it  will  be  in  rain  to  reply  that  all  men  have 
means  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Tet  he  admits  that  if  Tindal  only  means  that  a  just 
and  merciful  God  will  judge  men  according  to  the  opportunities 
they  have  had,  in  this  sense  every  man  has  sufficient  means  of  know- 
ledge. But  this,  he  maintained,  was  not  the  question  at  issue.  The 
question,  in  Conybeare's  judgment,  was  whether  every  man  is 
capable  of  knowing  all  things  that  are  of  real  moment  to  him,  and 
he  proceeds  to  show  that,  though  in  all  ages  meo  have  hoped  that  a 
good  and  merciful  God  will  forgive,  yet  hope  is  not  certainty.  We 
cannot  conclude  by  mere  bnman  reason  that  pardon  will  certainly 
follow  on  repentance ;  there  may  be  something  in  the  constitution  of 
things  to  ns  unknown  which  possibly  may  not  admit  of  absolute 
pardon.  But  when  God  declares  that  pardon  is  offered  in  view  of 
something  accepted  by  Him  as  a  satisfaction,  then  the  point  is  clear. 
As  the  law  of  reason  and  nature  can  reach  no  further  than  human 
reason  can  carry  os,  this  law  or  religion,  Conybeare  argues,  mnst  so 
far  fail,  and  therefore  it  is  not,  as  Tindal  cout^ids,  absolutely 
perfect. 

As  to  things  indifferent,  it  is  maintained  that  God  may  enjoin 
such,  though  neither  relating  to  what  is  moral  nor  natural — that  is, 
having  no  direct  reason  in  themselves.  Such  was  the  command  to 
Naaman  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan.  For  God  to  act  from  mere 
will  or  pleasure  is  not  to  act  arbitrarily.  He  does  not  violate  moral 
rules.  There  are  things  which  He  must  do  out  of  mere  will,  sueh 
as  creating  the  world  at  a  certain  time.  There  are  things  in  religion 
which  are  fit  and  proper  for  the  occasion,  such  as  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper.  Positive  precepts  may  be  usefnl  for  a  trial  of  our 
faith,  patience,  and  obedience.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  it  is  to 
positive  precepts  that  superstition  invariably  clings.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  multitude  of  men  to  conader  things  merely 
positive  as  in  themselves  excellent,  and  in  their  own  natnre  moral. 
The  popular  mind  mistakes  means  for  ends,  and  often  takes  mere 
human  rites  as  of  Divine  institution,  and,  whether  Divine  or  human, 
invariably  gives  them  too  much  importance.  This  was  substantially 
what  Tindal  said ;  but  Conybe»e,  like  all  Tindal's  adversaries, 
thought  he  meant  more  than  he  said.  His  real  sentimnits,  BAys 
Conybeare,  are,  that  there  is  ne  such  thing  as  revealed  religion,  and 
tiiat  Christianity  in  particular  is  a  gross  imposture ;  that,  on  the  <me 
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Iiitnrl,  tliCT«  is  no  occamnn  far  u  roxliilion ;  and,  on  tlic  other,  thrro 
ifi  ao  fiufficicat  proof  tluit  such  a  rcvclution  lias  CTCr  bocn  nuilc  at 
all.  Conybearc  returns,  towards  the  end,  to  his  favourite  dwtinction 
betme&  tho  will  of  God  and  tho  nature  of  things,  and  dorlnn«  tfaut 
for  hn  life  he  camiot  eoe  bow  tho  porform&nee  of  what  is  right, 
without  eonsidering-  it  an  the  will  of  &od,  can  be  obedience  to  God. 
He  obj«:ts  to  the  word  rttxialhn  being  npplivd  to  that  knuwlcd^ 
wfaicb  wc  hove  by  reaaon.  As  well,  he  eayo,  mny  we  epeak  of 
BUtlieDUitical  or  natural  philosophy  &s  a  rcvchition.  He  maintnios 
that  only  that  is  rcvonled  which  wohaveonthcauthoritrof  a  revealer. 
We  may  not  knov  it,  for  it  may  not  oomo  under  tho  cogninonce  of 
otir  «olf*evident  notionn,  as  Tindal  called  tbem,  bnt  we  may  have 
MWiraoce  of  it.  The  proof*  of  revelation,  he  admits,  may  be  only 
probabilities,  bet  it  is  by  proliabiHtiea  that  we  are  guided  in  life. 
Morality  itself,  (bough  demonstrable,  can  only  be  r«i»onpd  out  by  a 
ror>'  few.  The  greatvr  part  of  mankind  most  be  moral  on  evidenco 
which  ia  ooly  probable.  And  to  Tindal's  three  objections  tbfit  Chris- 
tianity  wns  not  made  known  before  the  time  of  TiberiuB,  that  it  wbb 
not  givrii  all  nt  onee,  find  thnt  it  wnft  not  made  to  alt  prrsonF,  Oony- 
bearo  answers  thnt  objedionii  of  the  Mime  kind,  and  as  difficult  to  bo 
answered,  may  be  brought  aguinafc  natural  religion  as  well  us  against 
lerenled. 

Dr.  Juho  Leland,  the  indefatigable  opponent  of  tho  whole  g«npni- 
tion  of  the  Deists,  wrote  "  An  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  'Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  Cretition.'  "  Inland  undertook  to  prove  thnt  Tindal'it 
aehonte  is  incim^srr'nt  with  reunon  and  with  itaelf,  and  that  it  woh 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  th9  good  of  mankind.  By 
Christianity,  be  says,  TiTidal  did  not  nipan  what  any  one  elso  means, 
the  whole  of  that  revelation  published  by  Christ  and  1  lis  Apoatlcs,  but 
n'mply  what  is  called  the  religion  of  natare.  Hie  chief  objectionB — 
those  which  fonned  the  largeet  scope  for  declamation — are  such  as 
lie  not  90  much  against  Scripture  or  external  revelation  as  ngsinst 
Providence,  and  are  therrfore  the  same  diffienltica  for  which  th.? 
Beist  btis  to  account  in  hia  scheme  as  those  which  meet  the  believer 
in  revelation.  Ijeland,  like  all  Tindul'i)  adversaries,  fotmd  that 
though  he  pretended  to  believe  both  internal  and  extpmnl  revelation, 
bifl  belief  in  the  latter  wns  only  feigned  for  the  occasion.  The  title  of 
tho  book  ought  to  have  been  "Chiiatianitynotasold  as  Creation, and 
therefore  false."  Lelaod  urged,  as  StcbbingandConybeare  had  done, 
lliat  the  elate  of  mim  aa  a  rreatnre  fallen  from  God,  require!  light 
Mid  help  beyond  what  were  given  by  natural  religion.  Kw^  «»  tn 
positive  Commands,  he  s.tw  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  might 
enjoin  many  things  the  ronson  of  which  we  do  not  at  prcacnt  see. 
Many  of  the  positivcinstitationsintbe  Jjeviticul  economy  had  u  reason 
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in  themselves  wticli  even  now  we  can  discover.  Sorae  of  them  were 
to  keep  tlie  poo}>k<  gcpuratc  frvint  the  sarroundiiig  imtJous,  some  were 
commemarutivo  of  ]>!iHt  duUveraun^  and  otbers  6gures  of  good 
things  to  come.  Tlie  ClirUtiuii  sHcramenU  need  never  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  L-nd  fur  which  tht-y  were  instituted,  ifuien  woidd  hut  keep 
them  vts  they  wore  iulcmlt'd  ;  and  so  witti  all  symlKilical  reprcsenta- 
tionit,  if  they  ore  limited  to  thoiK  appointed  by  God.  they  may  be 
uwful,  and  the  danger  of  superstition  avoidt^.  Lcland  »By»  the 
question  bctwoen  him  and  Tiiidnl  is — whether  nil  men  Lave  by 
nntural  light  or  reason  such  knowledge  ae  th-it  no  cxturuiil  rcvolntion 
can  make  it  clearer.  Supposing  this  to  bo  Tindal'ti  position,  Leland 
wishes  to  show  the  in.siiflicicncy  of  the  light  of  reason.  lie  rejects 
the  test  of  moral  actions  drawn  from  their  tendency  to  promote  th« 
genend  good,  on  the  ground  that  men  are  not  agreed  lu  to  what  makes 
for  the  gcucral  good.  Is  it  for  Ibc  general  good  that  oue  man  should 
have  only  one  wifoP  Vkto  recommendud  a  uommuuity  of  wivos. 
Is  it  for  the  general  good  to  di^trov  weak  and  eickly  childtvn  us  iho 
SpartanK  didP  Is  self-murder,  under  some  circumstances,  for  the 
general  good  J'  lis  it  true,  aa  has  hccu  tnoiutained,  thai  "private 
nccfl  arc  public  benefits  P  "  'llio  heathen  guessed  at  a  future  life,  but 
they  were  not  assured  of  it.  There  was  nothing  to  toll  them  that 
forgivenesf  followed  on  repentance,  ^\'e  do  not  know  without  reve- 
lation what  is  nooeHsary  for  the  viudicutiou  of  Diviuo  law.  Locke's 
arguments  for  the  connection  between  repentance  and  forgivencsK  are 
pronounced  more  iiigeniouii  than  solid.  As  Tindal  hud  connected  all 
well  being  with  well  doing,  Lcland  charges  liim  wiUi  teaching  the 
doctrioo  of  scltish  love,  and  contrasts  this  with  the  disinterested 
morality  of  the  gospel.  IVhat  1 'indal  culls  speculative  doctrines,  and 
speaks  of  as  useless,  Lcland  makes  the  essence  of  Christianity,  such  as 
the  mediation  of  Christ  and  Hia  death  us  a  socri^co  for  sin.  Uc  in- 
eludw  among  tbo  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  birlb,  doath,  resurree- 
tion,  and  usceosion  of  Jntus,  and  he  :isks  how  any  man  who  rejects 
these  cun  bu  said  to  believe  theScriplunw  on  account  of  the  doctrinea. 
The  facta  of  Christianity  are  connected  with  it«  doctrines,  and  must 
dcjicud  on  testimony.  Authority  in  sucb  u  case  \a  the  only  kind  of 
proof  available. 

There  were  many  other  replies  to  Tindal  of  various  degrees  of 
merit.  Jolm  Jackson,  Rector  of  Ilossiugtou,  in  Yorkshire,  wrote 
"  Remarks  ou  *  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation.' "  Thig  author  states 
the  object  of  Tiudars  huok  with  more  accuracy  and  fiiiniess  than 
any  of  Tindal's  oppuacuts.  "  The  dcdign,"  he  aays,  *'  of  this  ia- 
gcnious  author,  after  eliuwing  the  ground  and  principles  of  natural 
religion  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  truth  and  reason  of 
things  which    ia   the  original    will   of  God,   and  obligatory   upon 
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aSX  mtioQal  &^Qt«,  la  to  prore  from  theuco  that  (rue  roveoled 
Trligrion  can  be  no  otlipr  than  a  ri>pstabIi3hinotit  of  rntioiial 
religion  by  an  intmutnble  nnd  express  Diritip  rtuf/iorify,"  Tboiriiia 
GookiDftD,  Maxtor  of  TTnirersity  College,  Oxfoi-d,  n*«erte<l  and  vln- 
diratecl,  in  )ini*wer  to  Tinclal,  "R«Ivation  by  Jesas  Obrifit  alono." 
lie  calls  Tiudal  tlie  liend  of  those  wiio  lead  young  men  into  vice  and 
irrdigioii.  Cookman  wa:^  cclijiwd  only  by  the  anonvmous  author  of 
"  The  Conduct  of  the  lote  Matthew  Tindal,  I.L.D.,"  where  Tindal 
M  designated  "the  grand  apostate  and  corniptor  of  the  principles 
nnd  momlH  of  tho  youth  of  the  present  ngo."  He  h  called  &  wretch, 
an  AthetKt,  a  renegade,  and  some  other  nameft  loo  vile  to  be  mentioned 
hare.  The  replies  to  Tindal,  taking  thc-m  altogether,  were  unwitie- 
factory.  Thie  may  have  been  owing  to  a  want  of  definiteneas  as  to 
the  object  of  his  book.  It  was  difTiiec  in  it»  ntyle,  abounding  in  long 
qiiototions,  and  many  subjects  were  merely  alluded  to  and  left,  for 
fature  treatment.  His  opponents  generally  assumed  that  his  object 
was  to  aet  aside  the  revelntiun  in  the  Biblu  as  useleaa,  and  then  they 
'  proceeded  to  show  the  darkness  and  ignonincre  of  mankind,  imd 
conseqtiently  the  necesrtity  of  revelation.  To  prove  that  a  revelation 
was  nreded  was  not  proving  that  a  rpvelation  wa»  given,  nor  was  it 
proving  that  the  iJiblu  contained  that)  revelation,  much  leas  that 
the  revelation  itoelf  consisted  in  Iho  speculative  doctrines  of  tho 
Church,  or  the  positive  institutions  of  tho  Chriatirin  religion. 

Tindal  left  anolher  v'-'lunit!  of  his  book  in  manueoripf,  but  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  thought  tho  best  way 
to  answer  it  was  lo  destroy  it.  Bishop  Gibson  had  made  TinJul's 
work  the  subject  of  one  of  his  "  Puatoral  Ltltcra."  Tic  bad  said  the 
same  things  against  it  as  Timlul's  other  opiwncnljf,  and  he  Raid  them 
ns  well  aa  any  of  them  had  done.  Gibson  was  a  liberal  Churithman 
fts  well  as  an  assiduous  bishop,  and  hnd  rfomc  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  rational  divines  of  bis  time,  but  tho  world  will  scarcoly  forgive 
him  for  tli«  siicrilege  of  destroying  tho  work  of  one  of  tho  most 
thoughtful  men  of  that  uge.  On  the  monument  erected  to  hia  memory 
in  tho  vestibule  of  Fulhain  Church  tliis  is  not  recorded  among  liis 
noble  virtues  and  the  great  acts  of  his  life.  Could  tho  deed  speak,  it 
wtmld  say — 

"  Kon  e^  sum  lltulis  lurriiiicada  tuii." 

Jons  Huin-. 
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THE  EAELY  CHEISTIAN  AGE, 

IK    ITS   LITBRAKV   ACnVFTY,   HISTORICAX    CONSCIOUSNESS,    AND    CRTTICU. 

SPIRIT. 


"f  N  endeavouring  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  literary  activity, 
-^  historical  conBciousness,  and  critical  spirit  of  the  early  Christian 
age,  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  Church  of  the  first  two  centuries. 
"When  we  enter  upon  the  third  century,  the  extraordinary  and,  even 
since  his  day,  unparalleled  labours  of  Origen  are  alone  sufficient  to 
vindicate  for  his  time  such  a  measure  of  literary  and  critical  exertion 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  charge  that  it  was  a  time  of 
childishness,  credulity,  and  superstition ;  wanting  the  knowledge  of 
all  sound  principles  of  historical  investigation ;  the  easy  prey  cither 
of  imposture  or  self-delusion.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
still  more  important  era  that  preceded  the  days  of  that  great  Father. 
No  name  like  that  of  Origen  meets  us  there.  No  works  like  his, 
presenting  in  not  a  few  aspects  a  model  for  all  later  students  of 
Scripture,  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  earliest  period  of  Chris- 
tian history.  The  fragments  of  its  writings  that  survive  bear  too 
often,  and  to  an  extent  in  the  highest  degree  disappointing,  the 
marks  of  ignorance,  misapprehension  of  important  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith,  childish  curiosity,  openness  to  deception,  and  some- 
times even  readiness  to  deceive.  When  we  compare  them  either 
with  the  works  of  apostles  and  holy  men  who  went  before,  or  with 
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tliuie  of  the  Fitllipni  of  the  Church  who  followod,  tho  rootnut  is  so 
jrreat  that  it  in  clifficitlt  to  resist  the  temptatioa  to  throw  thnn 
altoguiher  asidr,  and  to  occupy  ournelteH  only  with  the  inexhnti^ibli: 
tnaaBTca  of  earlier  ami  later  tiniee.  We  think  of  the  period 
«d«lMiuig'  from  tb«  fall  of  Jeruaulem  to  the  clow  of  the  second 
oeartltry  its  ve  think  of  the  i>ark  Ages  that  prcueded  tbo  RefonnO' 
tion ;  and  wo  would  fain  avokl  thu  'weury  paths  tliat  lie  Ixjtwt^en  tho 
mngnificcnt  lakes  in  which,  1iki>  the  Xile,  ChriatJanity  hud  its  risio, 
aod  Che  broad  ratleys  trhiuh  it  hiu  covered  with  fruitfulness  and 
beauty  m  the  loiver  reaches  of  \\a  oonne.  Of  this  feeling  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  received  canon  of  the  Now  Tcstumont  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  sdvantago.  It  was  in  tho  middle  epace  of  which  we 
have  spoken  that  nearly  all  the  books  of  tho  Nuw  Teatameut  were 
accepted  and  recojinised  as  the  canon  of  the  Church's  faith.  If, 
therefore,  that  period  was  only  such  a«  has  boon  deaeribed;  if  it 
exhibited  no  higher  charocterist  ics ;  if  tho  ObriBtimi  Church  possessed 
no  sound  principles  by  which  to  distjn^uiah  the  authuntie  from  the 
non-authentic ;  if  what  wuit  forged,  suppoaing  only  that  it  pleased, 
WB«  as  welcome  to  her  ns  what  was  genuine  ;  if.  in  short,  the  Chuich 
was  guided  in  the  rooeption  of  her  Micred  booki  by  ftwling rather  than 
b}*  historieol  and  eritieal  oonKiderat ions,  it  is  obvious  thiit  no  tiuuill 
ofiportunity  will  be  given  for  setting  aside  her  verdict  as  Co  the 
canon  of  the  Xew  Testnmcnt.  The  value  of  her  judgment  will  be 
reduced  ti>  u  iDiniuiuui ;  und  tho  sabjeetive  spirit  of  modern  criticism 
will  have  full  room  to  play.  It  may  ho  well,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  point  with  09  much  can  as  our  spaco  will  pcnnit. 

First,  lot  u»  henr  what  is  octoally  said  by  one  or  two  modom 
inquirerft  into  the  suhji-ct. 

It  is  thus  that  Baur  speaks,  when  referring  to  arguments  of  Liickd 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John:-^ 

"  In  one  word,  tho  argument  is  drawn  from  the  hiiiterieal  eoDficicniinie*^ 
ef  the  Cboreb,  bat  what  a  vagao  conception  is  that  of  the  eouiiciousQeiss  thoa 
spokoa  of!  If  it  Imi  tho  itnmu  tbinK  as  Churoh  trniUtian,  it  vi  well  known 
how  tuiciiticul  that  wna.  What  ri^t  have  we  to  tuwribe  to  the  Fatliera  of 
the  Church  of  tbe  second  coutut^-  Hoch  an  historical  conacionan^ts  as  must 
have  reudored  it  iuipnnsible  fiir  theui  to  uoMpb  a  Qoapel  without  well- 
groandt»]  tMtmioiiy  as  to  Its  oii^if  "* 

Again,  referring  to  n  famous  passage  in  Irenseue,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  have  to  consider,  he  contemptuoiiKty  exclaims  :^ 

"With  su^h  frrotinds  as  thuui,  thnn,  men  ronvin«i}d  tiiemedvw  of  tttO 
canooicity  of  tbo  (iaEpcIe,  a  ready  proof  to  ua  h»w  much  it  is  poasiblo  to 
boild  upon  the  historical  conscioosncsa  of  that  time."  j 

And  onoe  more,  when  meeting  the  difficulty,  which  most  readers 
will  readily  enough  acknowledge  to  be  a  great  one,  that  the  authority 
*  Dia  Kanon.  ETxag.  p.  VAIL  \  Do.  p.  360. 
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of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  seriously  diminished  if  it  was  written  by  one 
who  falsely  claimed  to  be  the  Apostle  John,  Baur's  view  of  the  spirit 
of  the  second  century  leads  him  to  protest  with  all  earnestness  that 
such  a  difficulty  is  absurd.  The  ideas  of  the  time  with  regard  to 
literary  property  were  wholly  unlike  ours,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
false  name  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuinely  evangelical  proof 
of  the  author's  self-denial  in  concealing  his  own." 
To  the  same  effect  Strauss ; — 

"We  sec  then  how  everything  was  determined  by  these  old  Fathers  of 
tho  Church  upon  dogmatic  grounds.  Did  the  substance,  the  spirit,  of  a 
tale,  or  a  writing,  attract  them,  imperfect  outward  testimony  to  it  was 
accepted  as  complete.  Were  they,  on  tho  contrarj',  repelled,  the  most 
satisfactorj'  evidence  was  regarded  as  a  mie apprehension."  f 

Opinions  of  the  same  kind  have  been  still  more  recently  repeated 
by  Volkraar : — 

"  But  all  these  Fathers  (Iroua'tis,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  Origen)  simply 
depend  upon  the  CiitholicEpiseopul  Church,  and  accept  that  New-Testament 
CiHion  which  it  bad  selected  on  dogmatic  gronnds,  as  against  the  Gnostic 
de-humanizing  of  Christ  on  the  oue  hand,  and  the  Ebionite  Judaizing  of 
Him  on  the  other. "J 

Aa  usual,  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  on  the  Continent  have  not 
been  long  in  finding  an  echo  in  England.  Thus  we  find  Tayler,  in  his 
work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  giving  expression  (o  them  aa  follows  ; — 

"  In  adjudicating  between  them  (the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse), tho  strong  subjective  feeling  of  what  is  and  must  be  Christian 
truth — which  in  those  days  mainly  decided,  in  the  last  instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  apostolic  authorship — gave  the  preference  to  the  Gospel."  And 
again  :— "  We  of  the  present  day  hardly  fami!iari/e  to  ourselves  sufficiently 
the  loose  way  of  thinking  on  such  subjects  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times, 
and  more  particularly  among  the  ancient  Christians.''  § 

"While  Dr.  Davidson  says,  when  speaking  of  the  forgeries  of  the 

time : — 

"  There  is  a  way  of  looking  at  these  conscious  fictions  which  does  great 
injustice  to  their  authors,  and  is  equally  foreign  to  the  Oriental  mind. 
They  were  usual  both  before  and  after  Christ's  coming.  .  .  .  The  motives 
of  the  ivriters  were  good.  No  deliberate  fraud  was  meditated  ;  at  least  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  put  forth  a  work 
under  the  cover  of  a  well-known  name,  to  procure  its  readier  acceptance. 
Such  was  the  method  in  which  good  men  often  conveyed  their  sentiments 
and  taught  the  public.  It  is  not  our  Western  one,  nor  does  it  fall  in  with 
modern  notions  of  rigid  morality.  Being  theirs,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to 
judge  them  from  their  own  point  of  view.  The  end  was  unexceptionable; 
the  means  adopted  were  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the 
time.  Had  the  parties  believed  these  means  to  be  wrong  or  immoral, 
they  would  not  have  adopted  them.  In  their  eyes  they  were  right  and 
pertinent."  |{ 

■  Die  Knnffn.  Evong.  p.  38B.  f  Das  Leben  Josu,  18S4,  p.  71. 

X  Der  Ursprung  uns.  Evang.  p.  24.  §  Pp.  14S,  163. 
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Baur,  indeed,  is  liardly  consistent  wtUi  UiniHcIf  upon  the  point, 
for  he  allows  to  tlic  poor  seal  of  llic  Alogi  u  critii;al  mkill  which  lie 
deniofl  altogether  to  the  Church : — ■ 

"Tht'y  rented,"  ho  siiytt,  "their  oppoBitipn  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  not 
only  on  do);^uti«,  but  dso  uu  criticu)  frroauds.  They  tupport«d  their 
vbarf;eFi  by  the  Taft  tbut  the  history,  as  ilcliuc-ated  in  that  Goiipcl,  diffor«<l 
6o  vriddy  fruui  ihid  pri-tictitci.1  tn  ufl  iu  thv  nyuuptic  Gospeh;.  This  Gospel 
lliat  be:irs  tlic  iiimn;  uf  Joint,  thiiy  »ai<l,  i*  f«lge.  The  untruthfiiloess  of 
its  r«pnM)otitntion  prov«»  tbnt  it  in  no  trno  Ooflpel,"  * 

It  in  of  little  moment  to  dwell  upon  th{«  last  statcmont,  "We  have 
seen  what  is  the  genera!  estimate  fomierl  of  the  early  Chi-iKliim  ago 
by  an  iraportaut  Bchool  of  mixlern  criticism.  The  quextiou  before  ua 
is  aimply,  Is  it  true  ?  Was  that  age  ao  illiterate,  eo  ignoniut  of  the 
principte.s  of  hiatorical  and  critical  investigation,  eo  L-urflcs^  ubout 
the  iaquiiy  whether  hooks  professing  to  be  authoritative  stuudanli 
of  it«  faith  were  ascribed  to  their  real  authom  or  were  forgeries,  to 
ready  to  welcome  as  apostoHe  whotpver  writings  comnlc^dl^d  them- 
selves to  its  taste?  Such  are  the  ^jiujstions  to  which  wc  Boot  an 
answer,  and  to  which,  as  fur  as  possible,  the  early  age  of  Chrialianily 
iteclf  must  give  one. 

That  thut  age  ehowc<l  in  viirions  i-ospects  a  de6cicncy  at  least  of 
acquired  knowledge,  and  even  of  correct  observation,  on  the  piirt  of 
numy  of  its  leading  theologiaiiB,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Clement's  story 
of  the  Phoonii,  and  the  extraordinary  aecounta  of  the  habits  of 
different  animals  given  us  in  the  Hpistle  of  Barnabas,  are  sufficient 
illastratioQS  of  tlie  fact.  A  greiit  deal  too  much,  however,  is  made 
of  then].  Clement  had  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits 
of  the  Phoenix.  It  was  a  bird,  he  tells  us,  of  Arabia,  not  of  Rome, 
And  m  for  the  wild  impressions  of  Barnabas,  it  may  be  qui.ittoiied 
whether  they  were  further  from  Ihe  truth  than  woidd  bo  the  impros- 
siona  of  miiny  a  learned  iuid  oxeellent  di  vine  of  the  present  day  upon 
other  pnints  of  natariil  history.  Ilesidea  which,  an  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  both  Herodotus  and  Tacitus  record,  all  hough  with  some 
hesitation  as  to  partieularn,  different  appearances  of  the  I'htcnix,  ami 
evidently  had  no  doiiht  that  much  related  of  it  was  tmo.f  In  like 
maimer  it  nuiy  also  be  at  once  allowed  that  there  were  some  in  -hose 
times  who  made  too  free  uae  of  distinguished  names  in  tntrodu  cing 
their  own  lucubrations  to  the  world ;  but  it  will,  wg  truat,  afterwards 
upiwar  that  those  who  did  so  were,  with  little  exception,  members 
of  heretical  sects,  and  that  Iheir  conduct  was  reprobated  by  the 
whole  ChrisLian  world.  To  admit  thus  much  is,  however,  something 
\ory  different  from  admitting  that  the  whole  hiatorical  and  critical 
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mulbod  of  the  first  two  centuriee  vas  vicious  to  the  core.     Tliere  ia 
a  great  deal  to  lead  u.i  to  an  opposiie  condiuioa. 

The  litornr}-  activity  of  tlie  »^  was  much  greater,  and  books  wore 
both  mucli  cheaper  and  more  widely  dlffiiifod,  than  h  gent-rally  Riip' 
powed.        The    hIow    and   expennive  multiplication  cif   bonk.s   in   the 
Middle  Ages  conveys  to  us  a  most  incorix-ct  idea  of  the  speed  tritli 
which  they  were  produced,  and  of  the  iitylo  in  which  they  were 
issued,  about  the  bepianinp  of  the  Clu-itttian  era.     Wo  are  apt   to 
think  that  the  precious  ilSS.  of  aacrod  or  classical  literature  which 
now  adorn  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  with  all  their  elaborate 
omamentatinn,  besirinjt  on  evei^'  Hue  those  markit   whii!h    alinoot 
compel  us  to  believe  that  each  of  them  had  been  the  labour  of  a  life, 
ore  hut  specimenH   of  all   urdinary   book-muking  previous   to   the 
date  at  which  the  art  of  printing  was  invcnt<ed.     We  forget  that 
not  one  ootmnou  onpy  of  even  far  later   tiincs  than  those  of  our 
oldest  MSS.   Hurvives.      All  have  perished  —  periehed  from  the 
frftUty  of  Iho  inntfriiil  on  which  lliey  wem  written,  from  their  very 
alighttieBs,  their  choapiie>«,  (hoir  adaptation  to  the  multitude.     Tho 
great  Codic^^«,  the  Siuaitic,  the  Vatican,  the  Ale.\andrine,  and  others 
more  or  Ic^a  likt!  tliein,  do  uot  give  iw  the  Blightoot  idea  of  the 
character  of  a  MS.  dct^igncd  for  the  lauss  of  men.     They  were  for 
the  princea  and  potentates  of  the  day,  whether  in  Church  or  State. 
The  common  MS.  wnw  written  with  the  utmoet  speed,  on  the  chenpest 
jKwaible  materiul;  and,  when  written,  it  waB  published  at  a  rate  with 
vhich,  even  uftor  making  olluwanuo  for  the  difTorenoo  in  tho  valuo 
of  money,  the  ebeuposl  iBtsues  of  our  publiHherK  for  the  million  will 
hardly  compare.     There  can  be  no  greater  mistulce  than  to  think 
that  the  itivcution  of  the  printing  prc-w  first  made  it  ixjssiblc  to 
inoroaee  eoplcs  of  a  buok  with  ruptdity  und  at  u  moderute  price.     On 
■&«  oontrnry,  numerous  wUusious  in  tho  Roman  WTit*r»  about  the 
beginning  of  t!io  Christian  era  leave  no  doubt  that  books  vcrc  then 
multiplied  with  a  speed,  MtM  ut  a  ehoiipiies»,  purchased  with  an 
avidi^,  and  circtdated  througboul  the  whi>Ie  Komuti  world  to  an 
extent,  at  first  mention  ohnogt  incredible.      It  would  lead  us  away 
from  the  point  immediately  before  tw  to  enter  upon  this  subject  at 
any  length;*  but  we  eimuot  forbL-ur  rcmiiuUng  oar  readers  for  a 
'  moment,  in  passing,  that  the  grout  means  by  which  these  ends  were 
effwiod  were  the  use  of  slaves  nnd  the  habit  of  dict-ation.     Enter  ono 
I  of  the  largo  halU  of  a  Roman  publisher,  and  you  find  probably  not 
'  fewer  than  a  hundred  slaves  at  work.     They  have  all  been  educated, 
rtrained,  for  tho  purpose.     They  write  a  swift,  clear  li&ud  ;  and,  while 
ono  dictat«8,  a  hundred  oopiea  ait;  springing  nt  once  into  exiMoncc 
for  tho  great  public.     No  eoonor  ore  Uie  copies  written  than  they  aro 

•  ThoKO  who  wonlit  wi«h  to  ptimio  thu  miVjfyt  will  find  nn  iuliiiiml>ln  cwuiy  on  it  In 
the  "  OMcbicbta  <U-r  Dook-und  OUnWu  Frtibcit,"  hy  Dr.  W.  AdoUtichnwU,  p.  109. 


.  on  to  other  workmen  read}-  to  rMvirc  tliem ;  and,  ii'iiU  a  Kpccd 
notlen  ostonudiing  tlinn  thut  irith  ^hich  they  hare  been  written, 
ar«  reviflod,  corrected,  rolled  up,  bound,  titled,  and,  when  thought 
desirable,  adorned  for  the  narkot.  L«t  na  add  to  tben^  circumetancea 
that  the  workinpri,  being  daToe,  rnjuiro  only  maintmance  from  their 
master,  und  we  tHiail  b^  btttcr  propared  to  acci'pt  what  wenu  the 
weU-wtablishMl  though  remarkable  result,  that  a  single  bookwUing 
firm  at  Rome  could  produce  without  diificulty,  iu  a  duy  of  t«u 
working  hours,  im  wliliou  of  the  9i*ond  book  of  Murtiul,  conuisting^ 
of  a  thousand  copiee ;  and  that  o  somon-hnt  similar  'work,  plainly 
boond,  if  sold  for  fixpi^nce,  left  the  bookaeller  a  profit  of  1<M) 
percent* 

It  is  true  that  this  applies  to  classical  literature  and  to  Ilomo,  and 
it  may  be  eai'd  that  it  has  no  application  to  sacrrd  literature  and  to 
Falestiac.     A  difference,  no  doubt,  there  would  be;  bat  not  to  mch 
an  extent  as  is  iuipUed  in  the  objection,  or  as  would  deprive  the  facts 
of  tkoir  value  for  our  prt-iient  nrfjument.     For  there  is  ovidonec  that 
the  circulation  of  book*  of  which  wc  hava  spoken  extended  to  the 
moat  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  find  Pulestine  was  one  of  thene. 
Homon  armies  trocl  its  Noil.     HoniHn  prnfousiilft  adminidtered  the 
affiiirs  of  it«  province)).     There  was  a  conatant  intercoune  between  it 
and  the  capital.     It  was  hardly  in  the  nature  of  things,  therefore, 
that  wmt;  [jortion  of  ilii»  literary  urtiyity  and  spirit  should  not  pene- 
trate to  it.     It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  that  our  ideas  of  the 
mental  stagnation  of  the  Holy  Tjnnd  in  the  first  century  are  flatly 
exaggeiuted.     Ccrtninlv  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  iu  Galilei;  in 
th*  days  of  onr  liord.     "What  a  power  in  jttirritig  up  thought  must 
the  single  institution  of   the  Synagofpie,  with  it«  liberti.-  of  free 
speech,  have  exercised ;  ami  does  not  St.  Luk«  himself  teil  ns  that 
before  he  began  to  write,  "many,"  who  muM  certainly  have  lived  in 
Palestine,  "  had  undertaken  to  net  forth  in.  order  a  declaration  of 
thoee  things  which  were  most  eurely  believed  "  amongst.  ChriHtiana  P 
Still  further,  we  have  to  remember  that,  in  exaniiuing  ibe  ovideoeo 
for  the  uuthentidty  of  our  canonical  books,  we  have  comparatively 
little  ro  dn  either  with  Palestine  or  with  Jews.     The  larger  number 
of  tbcsc  books  were  both  written  from  the  great  Gentile  citicB  of  the 
time,  and  were  oddreoeed  to  Christians  of  Gentile  origin  in  r^uch 
Citiefl.    We  come  in  contact  with  them  at  Home,  Alexandria,  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  the  very  centres  of  the  chief  mental  activity  of  the  day. 
They  were  circulated  in  thoHD  parts  of  the  world  whcro  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  moat  prevailwl,  whtTi-  literary  effort  was  at  its  height,  and 
where  the  meiuis  of  multiplying  copies  were  mo&t  readily  found. 
Iiet  what  will  be  said  of  the  Jews  of  Polejitine,  and  of  their  waut  o 

•  Schmidt,  u.  (L.^r.  131, 137. 
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a  1114(11117  nnti  critical  iiptril,  h  m  not  irith  thorn  that,  in  this  iitquiiy. 
We  baT«  mainly  to  n^accm  outmIvm  ;  it  ia  with  Churches  conipoMd 
for  the  mokt  port  uf  convert*  from  hratbcnisni,  and  to  vhich  a  fair 
Aaia  of  the  best,  ■«  vull  m  of  tb«  worst,  ioflapnoos  of  heathMiism 
inuat  be  altriliiit«l.  Xor  ran  wc  forget  bow  much  we  are  entitled  to 
protest  against  the  itk^  tbut  the  Hiiiiplc  fiict  of  a  man's  betxmiing'a 
Cbrislinn  cither  proved  bim  to  be  a  fool  or  made  him  one.  destroyed 
bin  priitciplL-n  of  jiidfnneul,  finil  rendered  bim  the  ea»y  prer  of  orerr 
charlntiiti.  The  natural  conclusion  rather  is,  that  the  i-cry  making 
Buch  a  ehnngf",  the  braWnpf  the  trialt  which  accompanied  it,  and  the 
eemitip^  iiiiHer  lh<<  Mcvnting  power  of  the  ChriKtian  fallh,  mtiet  bnlh 
have  strenpthened  the  jiirlf^mnnt,  iind  led  men  to  examine  more  care- 
fully than  they  wotiM  othcnvine  have  done  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  acted. 

>V«  uru  entitled,  theroFore,  to  plead  that,  if  the  litcrar)-  exertions 
of  hcatbctiinn  irere  a«  great  aa  ve  have  seen  thcj  were,  if  a  circula- 
tion of  rlnsBicid  literature  wiia  curried  on  by  the  f^reat  iK'nlcsclIing 
limiH  of  thu  Itumaa  capital  to  un  extent  not  EurposBed  by  the  mo»t 
4>norgetic  flrma  of  onr  own  day,  Ibe  general  character  of  the  age  must 
have  bp*'n  literary  in  u  high  dcgrDc,  More  especially  must-  cilia>i 
aueh  aa  those  olrnidy  named  have  breathed  a  literary  aimotsphcre  ; 
and,  oven  if  thousandaof  their  inbabitanta  know  ua  little  of  what 
vafl  paasinf;  in  the  upper  circles  of  thought  tu:  thouftonds  in  our  own 
largo  town*)  do  now,  it  was  not  by  ihew  undiutingnished  crowds  that 
principle  of  lilerarj-  and  critical  Judgment  were  either  formed  or 
■p|died,  any  more  than  it  in  by  thorn  that,  thifl  itt  done  among  r>nr- 
icIrcR.  Wo  urge,  only,  that  the  woiulcrfid  provision  then  exinting 
for  thc<  multiplication  nnd  circulation  of  the  clo^ical  writcn,  one  of 
tbe  moat  i-trikiDg  cliBrartciriftticn  of  the  age,  mnst  liave  influenced 
Christian  as  well  as  heathen  modes  of  thinking  about  books.  We 
■re  not,  in  short,  when  we  visit  Itomo,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Kpheeus, 
Antioch,  in  tbc  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  ©rn,  in  the 
midiit  uf  an  ignorant,  unlettered  [lopiilation — of  a  population  which 
neither  underfltands  nor  cares  for  books;  we  are  iu  the  midst  of 
■cenos  where  literary  cflort  and  btxiksclHug  enterprise  aflbrd  no 
unworthy  iwralld  to  our  own  liondun,  or  PariH,  or  I4i'w  York. 

We  are  not,  however,  Icfl  to  pare  conjecture  upon  the  point,  far 
•we  have  po«itivo  o\idence  that  Christian  literature,  or  literature 
which  bad  some  connection  with  Christianity,  was,  OKpeeially  in  the 
eecond  century,  abundant  to  on  oxtnioidinary  degree.  To  the  atate- 
ment  of  St.  Luke,  which  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  first  ceutun',  we 
have  already  alluded.  In  addition  to  the  "many"  writers  men- 
Uoncd  by  him.  wo  have  the  large  number  of  apocr^-phal  works, 
chieBy  Qoepols,  more  or  less  mcjitioncd  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
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Church,  uhhou^h  wiihnut  intimation  of  their  authoniKip.  \or  were 
thcHc  Futlicrs  ol'tlic  ('Iiurch  themselTen  XeM  active.  ICu&cbiiia,  ir,  26, 
givcti  ufi  a,  UbI  of  woi-]l»  of  3Iclito,  Binhop  of  Kardifl,  iil)out  tlic  iniddlo 
of  the  socou<l  centun-,  vemai-kable  both  for  it^  leugth  nnd  for  the 
vflrioty  of  the  subjects  irented  of: — "  Un  the  rassorpr,"  "  On  the 
Conduct  of  Life,  aud  the  PiDphete,"  "On  the  Church,"  "On  the 
Lonl'»  Buy,"  "  On  the  >'«lurv  of  Man."  "  Oa  (ho  Cmition,"  "  On 
the  SulyVclIon  of  tliu  Sfiists  Ui  Kuith."  "  On  the  Soul,  the  Body,  and 
the  Miud/'  "  On  Itaptisin,"  "  On  Truth,  Faith,  and  the  Gcuuratiou 
of  Christ,"  "  On  Pruphccy,"  "  On  liospitjility ;  "  u  trwitiec  t-nlitlwl 
"Tho  Key,"  "On  the  Ucvil,"  '•  On  the  UeTcIatiou  of  John."  "  Ou 
the  IncAraatc  God,"  "  A  Uii<courso  addrDS$«d  to  the  Kmpcror  jVjito- 
ninuis,"  bosidi.'O  others  tbal  had  not  como  to  thu  historian's  knowlodgp. 
Bur.  ^[eh'lo  stood  by  no  nittans  ulouo  in  activity  of  bi-iiin  and  pen. 
ApoUinarius,  Bishop  of  UiPropoli*,  would  »ecm  to  have  been  hardly 
leas  active.  He,  too,  wrolf  uii  *'  An  Apoloiry  «(ldr<#»ed  lo  Anto- 
niDiut,"  and,  in  addition. '■  Five-  Buoks  uguiiist  the  GiX'L*k»."  "On 
Truth."  "Aia:ainst  the-  Jews,"  "Against  iho  II«resy  of  the  Phiy- 
gions,"  beside*  "many  works  preacn't-d  by  luony,"  which  Kusfbiua 
bad  not  socn.*  Tatiiin,  vLo  belonged  iit  kasl  for  a  time  to  tlio 
orthodox  party,  "  left  behind  him  a  great  multitude  of  writingR."t 
Other  writers  of  the  second  uenturv.  either  mentioned  bv  KiisebiuH, 
or  known  from  othvr  suiut:<:!vi  to  hiive  borne  au  active  part  in  the 
literary  exertions  of  their  time,  were  Quadratus.  Bishop  al  Athens 
in  thu  reigu  of  JIttdriuu,  author  of  an  u^johigy  for  the  Chrifttians, 
writti-n  during  a  time  of  persecution,  and  taid  to  have  been  of  such 
weight  of  cbuTticter  that  he  succeeded  in  allaying  the  persecution  ; 
Aristtdo»,  Agfippfl,  and  Ariwlo,  in  the  same  reign  ;  Soler,  Abercios, 
Philip  of  Gorlyna.  Miiwniu?,  MudL-stufi,  somewhat  later  in  the  century ; 
and.  still  later  in  it^  Pantsenus,  Ebodoii,  Bacchyllus,  Pnlmn.  Theo- 
phlhia  of  Ciusiirea.  Theuphilun  of  Aniioch,  ITcruclitue,  Ctindidu», 
Apluii,  Kestus,  Arubiuiiu^,  Budas,  the  two  Apollouiuses,  Scrapion, 
Atbcnngorna ;  bc^Idva  such  better  known  authors  us  Papias,  Hege- 
aippuB,  Justin  Sliirtyr,  Trciiicus,  TcrtuUian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  uukiioivn  "  many  others,"  of  whom  Eusohius  say* 
that  "  they  aUo  Lave  written,  and  their  labours  are  carefully  ]»ro- 
sorved  by  the  brethren  even  to  tlii«  day."  J  The  literary  activity  of 
the  iige  extended  also  to  Syria;  and  we  arc  told  of  Bardesante  tho 
S^an  who  conipotted  dialogues  againBt  Alaivion,  "  together  witli 
maDy  otter  works,"  in  his  native  tongue,  which  wore  alterwarda 
translated  by  hia  friends  into  Grcek.^  Surely  tho  multitude  of 
writers  thus  referred  to  itidicalco  a  much  greater  degree  of  literary 
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activity  in  the  Church  of  the  Becoud  centuy  than  we  commonly 
imagine.  Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  think  that  their  works 
were  trifling  in  their  character  or  limited  in  their  circulation.  As 
to  the  latter  point,  even  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  Christian  commanity 
was  too  poor  to  buy  much,  the  practice  of  reading  the  writings  of 
difltingmBhed  men  aloud  in  the  congregation,  a  practice  of  which  we 
have  the  clearest  traces  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  most 
have  done  quite  as  much  to  interest  that  community  in  books  and 
authors  as  the  cheapness  of  publications  in  our  own  day.  As  to  the 
former  point,  again,  we  can  form  a  judgment,  in  part  at  least,  from 
what  of  the  early  Christian  literature  has  survived ;  and  that  judg- 
ment, when  we  strive  to  free  ourselves  from  prejudice,  and  to  enter 
iuto  the  thoughts  and  work  of  the  age,  can  only  bear  out  the  strong 
language  of  commendation  constantly  employed  by  such  writers  as 
EusebiuB  and  Jerome,*  when  they  speak  of  those  who  then  defended 
the  Church's  faith.  Surely,  also,  it  is  a  legitimate  conclusion  that, 
where  such  a  state  of  matters  existed,  definite  principles  of  judgment 
as  to  authorship  can  hardly  have  been  imknown. 

We  shall  form,  however,  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  early  Christian  age,  and  of  those  tendencies  which 
aided  in  the  development  alike  of  its  historical  consciousness  and  of 
its  principles  oi  criticism,  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  heretical  sects,  indeed,  that  consti- 
tute the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  period  with  which  we 
deaL  Almost  the  whole  of  the  second  century  rang  with  their 
^orts.  Their  very  number  is  astonishing  :  followers  of  Thebuthis, 
Simonians,  Cleobians,  Dositheans,  Gorthosonians,  Masbothceans, 
Menandrians,  Marcionites,  Carpocratians,  Yalentinians,  Basilidians, 
Satumilianfl,  were  treated  of  by  Hegesippus  in  his  "  Commentaries  ;"t 
while  the  principles  of  upwaids  of  thirty  different  sects  are  discussed 
by  Hippolytus  in  his  "Kefutatio  omnium  Haeresium."  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  sects  appear  to  have  published  their  opinions  to  tho 
world.  Some  of  their  leaders,  such  as  Valentinue,  Basilides,  Hera- 
cleon,  Marcion,  were  even  voluminous  writers.  IrenseuB  speaks  of 
tiie  "  unspeakable  number  of  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings 
which  they  adduce,"J  and  all  tho  records  of  the  time  lead  at  least 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  was  exceedingly  great. 

Tho  effect  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
them  were  immediately  met  in  works  written  by  defenders  of  the  faith. 

"  And  as  tho  heretics,"  says  EusebiuB  in  a  highly  important  passage, 
"  then  (the  time  of  Theophilns  of  Antiocfa,  long  before  the  end  of  the  second 
century),  no  less  than  at  other  times,  were  like  hares  destroying  the  para 
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of  tbe  Ap08tolic«l  dootriiieR,  the  putora  of  tho  Cliiuelieti  everywharo 

trt«DMl  to  rofilmin  Ihdtii  an  wild   iM^atH  from  Uio  fold  of  CliriHt.     Sotaa- 

CH  they  did  it  by  Uicir  oxlivrtatioaif  tuid  itilmonitiotul  to  tbv  Irctbren ; 

aelim«i)  more  opetUjr  coDteuding  witli  the  hvrotica   UicoiKi^Ivca  li>-  nral 

BeoMiODK;   anil  Ihon  a^oia  confutiiig  tbeir  opioiotiB  by  tfae  most  rigid 

.  in  tboir  nTitiua  boului."* 

The  whole  Mcond  ceutnry  wan  indood  a  period  of  utruf^le,  of  con* 

teat  for  tho  faith,  such  as  has  probnbiy  not  b€«n  witneiined  since.     It 

'ms  in  every  respect  the  verj'  oppoftit«  of  an  ago  that  was  quietly 

liring  >n  the  traditions  of  tbe  paat,  receivinic  without  question  the 

opioions  and  the  books  that  had  been  hauded  down  to  it  by  AiK>ittloa 

and  eompauioDs  of  Apoetles,  if^oraat  of  all  Ut«rary  warfare,  itot Ucd 

on   '\\a  XvKA,  and  uUowing  a  few  eminent  Churohmen  to  bind  ita  fV«o 

L>tiiooght  in  thR  chains  of  eoole^^iastical  authority.     It  was  rather  on 

whose  l<«(iiiig  charscterifitic  was  war  to  ihu  death.     Never  since 

has  Christian  truth  bf^ii  more  eamntly  oontondod  against^  or  more 

'  serioo^y  threatened.     Thr  (jnostJc  seota  seomed  too  often  to  be  on 

^tfie  very  eve  f>'i  triumph.    "When  we  rewl  their  thoorioanow,  so  wild, 

M  fantaatic,  often  8o  unint«IligtbLe,  we  are  apt  to  nnder-estimaCe  their 

influenoe,  and  to  wonder  if  it  be  pebble  that  they  should  not  at  onee 

have  been  rejected  \x&  absurd.     But  history  tells  tis  u  diilbront  talo  ; 

for,  in  reality,  these  lheorit?!i  npi'ang  from  the  very  bcwuim  oftJio  time; 

They  mtught  to  unite  (he  various  philosophies  of  the  Eaat  iind  of  the 

Went,  snnipriiiieA  to  gather  up  the  ulumcnta  which  had  made  Judaism 

powerful,  at  otlier  1  inifs  to  reject  thoeo  thiit  mode  it  weak.     'I'hey  wen 

,«baped  in  all  the  fermenting  and  s«ething  thoughts  and  speculatioD* 

an  unsettled  ago,  and  thus  nhtaiiied  au  influence  before  which  it 

kaseined  as  if  the  Church  cotild  hiirdly  maintain  her  ground.     Against 

jem,  therefore,  she  had  to  Iceop  up  u  contest  which  demandod  all  her 

igour,  tniinetl  and  diniuplined  all  hor  principles  of  judgment,  and 

culled  forth  thow*  great  defenders  of  the  truth  who,  like  IraDEoiu, 

T<!rtullinn,  atid  Clement  of  Alexandria,  itnibwl  a  clnor  judgment  to 

Lonr  eloquence,  and  would  have  adorned  her  annals  at  whatewr  time 

they  had  appeared. 

It  may,  however,  perhapK  bo  said  that  tho  oontosjs  thus  rcfcrred  to 
were  dugmutie,  nut  historicid,  and  that  the  iuferenocs  we  would  draw 
the  tW't  of  their  existence  are  unfounded.  Let  us  examine  tbis 
''point.  It  is  nut  the  uiiae,  thoo,  that  thcao  contests  were,  on  tha  side 
of  tbe  Church  at  Imisl,  either  mduly  or  mainly  uf  adogmatio  ohanicter. 
Nothing  is  butter  itsucrtuincd  tbuti  that  the  Qnostic  soots  sought  most 
of  nit  to  defend  their  opinions  by  mean?  of  books  eonneoted  with. 
Apostolic  names,  especially  (i^pols,  although  tiiey  hardly  seem  to 
ave  been  GoKpels  iu  tho  ordinary  moaning  of  the  word,  entitled  to 
along  with  our  Csnouical  Gospels  as  aulhuritative  histories  or 
•  K.  H.  iv.  24. 
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expositions  of  Ihe  life  of  Christ.  Christimi  antiquity  is  bo  full 
of  roftireiiceH  to  tlii-?  ihiit  it  is  scjitcely  iiecoKsarj-  to  do  moro  tlian  to 
remind  our  readers  of  tlmir  cxistvueo.  It  is  tlius  ihut  Ireiuciu,  in 
the  poasHgc  already  quoted,  where  that  Father  mciitioUB  the  unapoak- 
aMc  uiimbcr  of  writings  udducixl  Ijy  hiTctii-^  <;h«ra(^t<'rij!ca  thi-ra  aa 
"  spunouB  und  upucrvphul  j"  thus  that  i»  thu  "  Apoatolicul  Coaslilu- 
ttons  "  iSimon,  Clcobius,  and  thoir  foUowors  arc  dcscribod  a«  "com- 
ptUu]^  |K>i8unouK  bouks  in  llto  duido  of  Christ  and  hia  di^itplM  in  order 
to  deceive  those  who  lovo  Chri*t,  and  ivho  are  hi«  Bervont* ;""  thus 
that  Origeu  speaks  of  '*  iho  Church  baring  four  Gospels,  the  horetioj 
many  ;"t  thus  ihut  Joromc  tt-lla  us  of  "  the  many  who  hud  writteu 
Gospds  that  uoutiimwl  iu  fxistfuc-e  dowu  to  bis  time,  «ud  hud  heun 
the  fountuiiiB  of  dUfci-ont  heresies."^  Thus  al»o  It  viae,  that  CcrinlhuA 
published  rerolations  which  he  prc1*ndcd  were  written  by  a  grcot 
ApMtlo,  and  in  which  wonderful  things  hud  be-on  shown  him  by 
angels  ;"^  that  Banilides  apponIi>d  for  the  sources  of  his  writings  to 
Glaucia^,  said  t«  have  been  an  "  Interpreter  of  St.  Peter,"  mode  use 
of  ■' Traditions  of  Matthias,"  which  hud  been  taught  privately  by 
the  Saviour,||  and  affirmed  that  some  of  the  Apostolic  writings  were 
supposititious,  othera  written  ici  ignorance  or  bad  faith.U  Thus  also 
it  was  that  tlii?  hereaiarch,  ValcQtinu^,  ^arcion,  and  others  had 
also  their  GoFpehi.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  universal 
pSRCtice  of  thfjfe  hemticK  to  pidilish  falso  and  i^upposititioils  works 
under  Apostolic  names  in  order  to  obtain  eiiircnoy  for  their  opiniouB, 
There  i»  no  good  ground  to  think  that  this  pincticc  waa  imitated  by 
the  orthodox.  The  assertion  so  often  uiadft  to  that  efluct  must  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  thotw  hold  nsncrtioim  ho  vumtnon  in  the  ruuks  of 
thu  ncgaliTC  school  wheu  dcultng  with  iho  obscure  poriod  of  Church 
hiat-OTy  of  which  wo  speak.  There  is  much  o^ndcDce  that  it  ■was  not 
8o;  and,  if  it  would  not  load  u«  too  muel)  out  of  our  way,  we  should 
bo  willing  to  try  at  least  to  show  that  tlicro  k  not  a  single  book  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  an  Apostle  or  a  comi>aDion  of  Apostles, 
and  now  justly  considered  spurious,  which  was  not  lirst  proclaimed 
doubtful  in  the  \eTy  age  that  is  pronounoed  so  unhinloric  aud  un- 
critical The  practice  of  forging  books  wasan  heretical,  not  a  Catholic 
device. 

]!iIot  only,  however,  was  it  80.  These  tects  Itiul  to  take  up  n  po-ti- 
tion  adverse  to  various  hooks  seknowlcdged  by  the  Church,  and  iheg 
did  BO  mainly  upon  dogmatic  grounds.  Thus  it  was  that,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  jVlcxandrln,  the  Apocalypse  bad  been  rejected  by  many 
"bwtaUBe  it  was  covered  with  ^uch  a  dense  and  thick  veil  of  ignorance 
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that  not  ono  of  the  Apostles,  nnd  not  one  of  the  holy  men,  or  IhoMi  uf 
the  Churcli,  cculd  bo  its  author  ;"•  tlmi  ihc  Alog-i'  rejectetl  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  not  lumply  because  of  ila  opparent  disurepancicfi  vitU  tho 
other  Evangclistj*,  but  upon  internal  grounds.  "  Their  opponition," 
says  DnTkUon,  *■  must  hiive  boon  mainly  doctrinnl  .  .  .  proniptod  by 
a  dogmatic  biiw.  It  would  be  vnlid  had  they  produced  historical 
testimoQy  against  the  Apostolic  authorship/'t  It  Vhn  thus  that 
Marvien  opposed  the  Gospels  set  aside  by  him,  not  by  eiideawturing 
to  ahuw  that  they  had  not  been  authentically  handed  down,  hut  by 
dweUing  on  the  fact  that  thoee  Apoatles  with  whom  wme  of  them  at 
least  were  oouuccted  had  been  reproved  by  St.  Paul  at  Antiocb,  thus 
showing  that  they  were  sUU  involTed  in  .Tudaistic  error  ;J  and  it  is 
thus  that  TrentvuH  distinctly  charges  the  different  secta  monttoned  by 
him  as  reoeiTing  ono  only  of  our  four  UoHpel»  with  doing  ho  upon 
internal  and  dogmatic  groands.g  It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  forward 
farther  illuatralion  of  the  lact.  What,  let  U8  ask  rather,  wo«  its 
efiect?  It  drove  the  Church  to  history.  >'ot,  indeed,  wholly  so; 
hecause  it  was  aUo  necessary  to  meet  these  heretics  with  vcapoos 
such  as  they  thrmBelvea  employod.  They  urged  fnlao  views  on  many 
of  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Church  met  them,  aa  nhe  could  not  in  the  circumstances  av'oid  meeting 
them,  with  that  traditional  fsitb  which  she  wan  na  yot  conscious  that 
she  poeaessed  in  full  cleamens  and  strength.  But  she  did  not  confine 
herself  to  this.  The  claims  of  the  protended  Apostolical  writings 
called  her  closer  attention  to  tho  trua  wxitiags  which  she  knew  were 
in  her  handn  ;  nnd  thus,  in  the  tirst  half  of  the  swond  century,  ahe 
gradually  wrought  her  way  to  the  distinct  conception  of  a  New  Teala- 
ment  Cuiion,  tu  addition  to  that  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
in  her  Durlior  course  luid  l>pen  her  record  of  immediate  rerelation  from 
God  to  man.  We  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  inquire  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  thi»  i^rrnt  progrcu  retted,  and  into  the  ample 
jufltilication  which  they  tindiu  thethenconditionof  the  Church  and  of 
the  world.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  tJio  cUurgo  ihiil  ChriHtiaus  then  looked  at  forgeries  with 
ludiflereucp,  and  parduued  iho  means  iu  approbation  uf  the  end. 
there  is  quite  tut  little  foundation  for  the  other  charge,  hardly 
less  frequently  repeated,  that  in  determining  whether  bookn  ought 
to  ho  rcoinvcd  as  Apostolic  they  had  regard  only  to  feeling,  and  not  to 
evidence,  liud  there  been  no  horoaies,  a  state  of  things  might  easily 
have  come  to  exist  in  respect  of  which  both  charges  would  have  been 
true.  But  tho  Gnostic  aoct»  prevented  such  a  result.  Thev  forged 
eztousively  and  systematically.     Tho  Church  was  driven  to  rocoil, 
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even  i£  Alio  would  not  otliorvirisc  liare  recuiled,  from  forgeir,  and,  u 
in  the  case  of  Ihe  well-kiiown  atorv  of  the  Prenbylcr  dcixi«?d  from 
his  iiffioB  for  forging  tlie  Acts  uf  Puul  autl  Tliwlii,  ulllioiigli  lie  pled 
that  be  had  done  m  from  the  love  of  Paul,  puiiMbcd  Uio  forger  with 
.  Bxli-cioc  !«pVLTity  ;  whiki  at  tiie  ttunc  time  ahc  \xiui  K-J  ui  draw  a  dia- 
tiiiut  line  between  books  whoso  ApontoliL-  uri^  could  l»:  |irorcd.  and 
bocikx  of  which  an  Apostolic  origin  was  only  uvscrtL-d  without  pro(k£ 
tXhu  samo  «oct«i  aiso  tii-»t  pirvcrtcd  Christian  truth,  and  then  appealed 
to  their  books  in  mpport  of  their  perrorMons.  The  Church  learned  to 
seo  that  certain  boolu  must  como  first,  and  that  orcn  hor  own  tradif  iona 
niiiM.  be  tried  by  tbom.  Thti  priucipk-  t>xpret«od  in  the  IsiiguBgo  of 
Ttrtullian  "  was  a  catholic  fuudameutal  principle,  effaui  m  iiruMionis 
(AtratH  taigeiufa  at  aiiclwUta  icripiH."* 

Wc  laa  eutitW  to  vouulndu,  I hi.Tt'run>,  thut  tho  wariaxe  waged 
befeiTcun  the  Church  of  the  BC-cond  cmtury  and  tho  uuniberlesa 
hwcticnl  acctn  nraund  her  was  not  simply  doginntical,  but  in  a  large 
degreo  hiatoricnl;  thnt  it  involvod  on  the  Church's  part,  whatever 
ma-y  bare  b««n  tho  cum  with  her  lulverMriea,  historical  considera- 
tiona,  opened  up  Uistnnca)  qnestioDs,  det^pemed  an  bistoncnl  conadoua- 
nesa.  Historical  argument.^  nitiy  nut,  indttrd,  hnve  been  orauUictcd 
Uion  exactly  &a  tLey  are  now.  The;  times  wan  very  difi^Dt  &QIU 
ours,  and  the  dcmondu  made  upon  the  orthodox  Ter>-  different  fiuvi 
thnafi  of  the  pH^-^f^nt  dav.  Knough  that  we  ftoe  in  tbe  Church  of  that 
ngc  hi8t«rical  principlosbi^igimiitiglc  piny  adisttootpnrt;  that,  if  th(^ 
are  not  more  dceidedly  esprossed,  the  want  of  euch  esproseioa  ia  nat 
0fU»  found  fault  willi  by  oppuiieutit;  that  they  acouoipltahed  their 
voric,  and  esfabliAhLd  ihwio  threads  of  nr^unii-at  uf  which  the  ad- 
mitted historical  spirit  of  tlie  thiiTl  und  foiulh  (.-enturiua  was  only  the 
more  cotnplctu  unroUinjj^.  Surely  u  ptritHl  which  stniggled  witli 
snch  qntHttions  find  rcnchcd  such  results  could  hiirdly  be  so  weak, 
uncriticol,  luid  KubmiiudTf)  to  mere  outward  authority  as  ife  is  oftnn 
n^presf-ntivl  to  hnvo  been. 

But  ihtK  is  not  ail.  Many  circumstanoes,  trifling  perhaps  aepa- 
rately,  although  uot  without  weight  vrliir'n  combined,  contrihiiied  to 
promote  the  growth  of  sound  priudpltrs  of  judpment.  and  to  present 
a  barrier  both  t'V  the  buuvosh  uf  fot^erius  und  Ut  the  dominion  of  aa 
uninquiring  credulity. 

Among  these  may  be  first  mentioned  the  deep  interest  tiJton  in 
the  writings  of  persons  of  authority  in  the  Cliurch,  the  anxiety  to 
receivn  them,  and  tho  eare  Trilh  which  they  were  preAerreiL  "ThuM 
it  is  that  we  find  Polycarp,  in  a  pa»sngo  of  liif^  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
^ana,  whose  genuineness,  tliou^  questioned,  has  not  yet  been  dia- 
proved^  intimating  U>  that  Gburvh  that  be  bus  sunt  tu  it*  aa  rttqacsttd, 
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I  epiatles  of  Ignatius,  by  which  it  might  1>e  ^rrally  profitod,  and 
at  tliesame  time'aaking  tlutt  onj  inoro  ct'i-tain  infortuutioD  which  it 
wu  able  to  uiKird  respeotinir  IgnatJiui  nod  \m  conijmuwins  mi^it  bo 
fwot  him  ia  I'eturii.'  llius  it  ia  thaf  we  tind  Piaytus,  Itiwhop 
of  the  Giiossiiin!!,  writing  to  Dtunyaiiu  of  Oiirimli  ujjon  receipt  of  a 
letter  oddrivtatsl  by  the  Utter  to  his  Church,  iind  uxhurtiiig;  him  to 
imp«rt  other  and  Atpoiigcr  fr)od  whfin  ho  wroto  agiun,  ihnt  his  people 
might  not  remain  conirtimtly  nurtured  vrith  milk,  or  b?  loft-  to  grow 
old  under  n  dJBciplino  fittud  only  for  childrcu.f  And  thtis  it  is  thai 
we  fiud  Bionymus  luuwelf  nut  only  writiii;*  )t>itprM  to  different 
Churches— th«  LacedBomoniansy  the  Atbt^niana,  the  GiUMudans,  the 
Niconwdions,  tho  OhnroK  of  Gortynu  and  the  other  Ohurohos  in 
Crete,  the  Churohed  at  Amastria  and  iit  RomL- — but  in  hie  opistlc  to 
tho  laat-iacntioncd  city  cxprwsing  tho  plcusuro  which  Uifi  own  Church 
had  reoeircd  from  tho  letter  of  Sotor,  it«  bishop,  aod  telling  that  it 
bad  been  rtwl  in  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  thnt,  like 
the  letter  of  Clement,  it  had  stored  their  minds  with  odmouilion.^ 
Hunly,  if  an  interest  siich  as  this  was  tulceu  in  the  letters  of  mere 
hbbopa  of  the  Church,  we  ore  euLitlt.'d  to  itifer  thai  ai  lcu«t  un  equal 
interest  wonld  be  taken  in  the  Icttcn  of  ApriAtlta ;  and,  apart  from 
the  expr«89  statement  of  TertuUtaQ  aa  to  tho  importuneo  of  what  b« 
oolU  the  ant/n'ittitvp  Uh-r/p  of  the  Intter,  and  his  m>^Titioning  thiit  these 
cputlcx  were  sttlL  read  in  the  Churches  to  which  they  had  been  tirst 
sent  aoiiaatet  wean  ti  rcpttnenUinUs  Jiteiem  tuiiia  eHjimiiU',i§t  the 
fact  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the  nuthoi'ship  of  writings 
claiming  to  be  Apootolic  could  noc  pmtsibly  be  ooneidered  a  matter 
of  iodilfercnce.  ||  It  was  not  tho  dogmatic  coutcDts  of  the  epistles 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  thiit  n.'udered  them  au  atlraettvo 
to  those  Churcbea  to  which  they  wwe  addrc«*ed  ;  it  woi*  the  position 
nndcharanter  of  the  writci-s.  The  interest  taken  in  them,  in  fihort, 
waa  tipst  hiBti^ieal,  thpti  dog^nalic,  and  not  rii-j^  r'ni. 

A  ftecimd  circumstance  worthy  of  notioe  in  connection  with  the 
point  before  us  is  the  lively  intcreourse  kept  np  in  early  Christian 
timoA  between  (_'hHrcV-8  verj'  dii^tant.  and  in  many  reapects  «ry 
different,  from  one  another.  This  intercourse,  alluded  to  so  early  aa 
St.  Pant's  EpiatJe  to  the  C-oIoesians,  ir.  16,  meets  us  everywhcro  in 
later  tirafLt  We  see  it  ffoing  on  between  the  Churohen  at  Rtitno  and 
CorintJi,  between  Sm^Tna  and  Philippi,  between  Vienne  and  Lyonn 
OD  the  one  hand,  and  A-sia  and  Phr}'gia  ou  the  other;  and  the  ftnits 
of  it  still  imrviTC  in  sotne  of  the  mont  preeioun  remains  of  Christian 
nntiquity.    It  was  impoaeible  that  mich  intercourse  should  be  in  vain. 
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It  must  hare  drawn  the  iitt«ntioD  of  tfao  difforcnt  Christian  comtnu- 
nilieii  not  only  to  lh«ir  conunon  faith,  but  tii  its  ^fruundfi,  to  thi> 
writingM  which  bore  witnp^  and  gave  exprcKiion  to  It,  to  the  wurcCN 
in  which  it  found  sirmgth  and  canBrmetion.  It  must  havi?  widened 
the  apprcheuMOTi  of  the  (Thurches,  defjpfiied  th«r  Bpirit  of  inquiry, 
and  made  fheio  more  rarel'ul  tbim  they  mi^ht  otherwise  hn\e  been 
in  ascertaininf::  'that  they  themselTes  receiTed  the  same  sacred  booke 
Aft  those  whifh  wt>n?  cluewhere  honoured,  and  whosp  tone  of  thought, 
whoso  Tery  lauguu;^  in  many  east-s,  fonnt'd  the  staple  of  ahiiosl 
every  line  in  the  conimuniculiuuB  that  were  made  to  them. 

A  third  circuinsiaiicf,  inttrt-stinfr  in  tht  Rinti"  point  of  vivw.  is  the 
frcqut-nt  pcnionul  inl«?n;oHr«'  whicli  wc  know  look  plufc  bctwrrai 
loading  members  of  different  Churches,  the  lore  of  travel  which 
marked  muuy  ofXlw  moet  di«titi)^iehcd  of  th«  cnrly  Fathers,  und  the 
dplight  token  by  them,  when  fbey  met,  in  compnring  notea  upon  ail 
inultorsaffectingthecoDunoufaith.  In  thcwbolebifitoryoi' theChurch 
there  itt  prohubly  nothing,  in  tbiK  respect,  mofe  iDstrut>tive  or  hciiutiful 
thaitthu  account  givi'U  us  by  Eusebiu*,  from  Ireiia^us,  of  the  intereour«e 
between  Polycurp  and  AuictituB  at  Rome,  in  tbc  middle  of  the  second 
ceuturi-,-whon  thi-alriiidy  voncrahlcBiahopof  Smyrmi  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  capitul  had  wmc  ditfcrciice  betwwn  tbcmEt-lTcs  regarding  the 
colchmtion  of  Eastor  and  "  other  mattprs,"  and  when,  after  having  in 
xiiin  striven  to  i-ouie  to  common  ticw*.  "  they  woro  immcdiutelv 
reeoneiled,  uud  separated  from  caeh  other  in  jxsice — ull  the  Church 
being  at  peace.*"  Again,  the  words  of  Hef^ppwi,  quoted  by  the 
Mine  historian,  set  before  ok  a  perfect  picture  of  the  spirit  in  which 
mich  journeys  were  conducted.  "  1  passed  msity  days  at  Corinth," 
says  Hegcsippus,  "  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  Bailing  to  Home,  and 
hod  familiar  intercourse  with  Primus,  Uishop  thero.  Wo  were 
mutually  refreshed  in  the  true  doctrine.  After  coming  to  Komo, 
I  mode  my  stay  with  Auicetus,  whose  deaoon  was  Elotilheroa. 
Af^er  Anicetue,  Soler  nucceeded,  mid  after  him  Eleutherua.  In 
every  succeasion,  however,  and  in  every  city,  the  dix-ti-iue  jircrails 
according  to  what  is  declared  hy  the  law  and  the  prophets  nod  the 
Lord."  At  tho  same  timu  EuBchius  further  informs  us  that  he  had 
found  in  the  commentaries  of  Hegcsippus  that  that  Father  had  con- 
versed with  moet  of  the  bishops  when  ho  travelled  to  Rome,  and  had 
rweiveii  the  itume  iloetrine  from  them  all-f  Molito.  too,  Bishop  of 
Bardis,  tells  us  that,  having  been  axked  by  hia  brother  Onei^inin^i,  "  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Scripture*,"  to  make  wlections  for  liim  both  from  the 
law  and  the  pi-ophcta  xospocting  the  Saviour  and  uur  whole  faith,  and 
also  to  give  him  an  exact  Btatemcut  of  the  book'<  of  the  Old  Tvatami.'nt , 
how  many  in  number,  and  in  whut  order  writt^m,  be  had  endeavoured 
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to  perform  tlii».  "  When,  therefore,"  ho  add*,  "  I  %v«ut  lo  the  Tm^-, 
unci  came  oa  far  as  the  place  irheru  thcso  things  were  prtKluiincd'aiid 
don^,  !  (iwertainod  with  nccnracy  what  tlic  book*  of  the  0!d  Testa- 
ment are,  and  dow  »*enil  to  you  ibc  names."  '  Surely  thijtwas  hiatori- 
eal  inquiry.  It  ri>latecl,  it  is  true,  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  even  Christians  were  a*  yet  seciistomed  to  coTisldor  a  chief,  if 
not  (he  chief,  record  of  (heir  faiih.  It  is  true  also  that  the  "other 
nutters"  which  Poljxarp  lUscussed  with  .-Vnicotu*  may  have  rchitcd 

Jte  tiic  mihstaDoc  of  Christian  doctrine  and  to  worship  rather  than  to 
We  tirge  only  that  all  these  incidnnts  pTovp  that  there  existed 
at  this  time  n  deep  interest  in  higtorieal  investigation  properly  eo 
c&lied;  and  that  when  qiie«tion«i  nroee  ahoiit hook)*,  that  general  itpint 
of  inyestigalion  could  not  fait  to  iifiectlh»>  groundu  upon  which  such 
lesttons  would  be  decided,  and  to  make  them  historical  as  well  as 
dogmatic. 

A  fourth  ciR^unialunee,  and  the  lost  we  shall  QOtiee,  bearing  upon 
the  general  chanicter  of  the  early  Christian  age  in  its  relation  to 
tho  point  bpfore  us,  i«  the  curiosity  whioh  was  felt  by  the  Chrirtinn 
community  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  hooks  acknow- 
ledged by  it  as  sacred,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had 

jbeen  written  or  published.  Papias's  statements,  made  upon  the 
luthority  of  the  presbyter  John,  will  at  onre  occur  to  the  reader  as 
an  illustration  of  tho  fact.  The  corrcctne<^s  or  incori'CCtiiess  of  theao 
statements  is  not  now  iu  question.  It  U  enough  for  our  purpose  that 
they  were  made :  for  tho  very  making  of  theni  evidently  presupposes, 

\va  the  part  both  of  tho  writer  and  those  for  whom  ho  wrote,  an 
aterest  in  such  information  as  ho  eoramunicalos.     We  are  not,  haw- 

'ever,  confined  to  Papias  for  illustralion  of  this  fact.  Irenoeust  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  J  ftte  equally  explicit,  both  of  these  writers 
giving  not  only  the  names  of  our  Goapols,  but  stating  also  the  oircum- 
atances  under,  and  the  order  Id,  which  they  believed  them  to  have 
been  written.  That  the  two  last  mentioned  do  not  altogether  agree 
iu  what  they  record  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  difficulty  thus 
occasioned  may  or  may  not  bo  cupable  of  explanation.  Wliat  we  have 
at  present  to  consider  is,  simply,  that  traditions  upon  the  points 
there  noticed  existed.  Thot  fact  i.s  enough  to  prove  that  Christiims 
did  feci  an  interest  in  such  matters  ;  and  it  was  an  interest  that  did 
not  mark  the  time  of  these 'writers  alone.     Clement  espresely  gives 

.his  account  as  one  that  rested  upon  the  authority  of  "  the  preebytora 

<<rf  old  time,"  raiv  Si-ixaStv  ■trptrrfiv'ripwv.     The  same  oonclusioii  may  be 

drawn  from  the  Canon  known  as  that  of  Munitori. 

Putting  together,  then,  all  tho  circumstancei  that  hare  now  been 

mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  curly  t.'hriatian  age  was  by  no  means 

•  Eu»eb.  E.  H.  it.  38.  t  Contra  Omn.  Haur-  iii.  i.  1. 
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in  a  pofiition  so  unnutrkcd  by  literary  activity,  so  tm&TOumblo  to 
sound  principles  by  which  to  dcltirmino  the  authority'  of  \\a  tuicred 
books,  as  is  too  often  su)>po#ed.  It  was,  on  tho  coatnir^',  u  time  wheu 
tile  nundd  uf  uu>a  xtnTv  Ktuivd  by  the  grcat«8t  questious  that  could 
occupy  them;  whvn  the  kcvuest  controversy  vas  animating  their 
j:cal  nnd  ahurpcniug  their  Hpirit  of  invc^lgatiun ;  vhvii  bookn  wero 
everywhere  written  in  vast  numbont,  and  imbUsbod  with  TcnjxLrk«blo 
easo;  when  the  liveliest  intoroourse  wiis  maintained  betTcen  distant 
Churches  ;  when  it  wui*  the  custom  not  only  tor  inquirers  like  Justin 
Murtyr,  but  for  bidiop^  who  had  been  already  ord:iinod  to  pnrticuUtr 
fields  of  labour,  to  tnivel  from  city  to  city,  and  Irani  see  to  fifnt,  con- 
versing, inquiring,  gathering  infonuatimi  about  all  that  concerned 
tlie  early  Listury  of  their  faith  and  of  their  tScripturcs ;  and  when  tlio 
miaabora  of  their  Churvbos  were  eagerly  waiting  for  all  the  traditions 
which  their  pastors  could  collect .  That  in  a  time  like  that  a  number 
of  unfounded,  eometimw  foolish  nnd  £ilse,  HturieA  nhould  got  into 
circulation,  is  nothing  more  than  we  mifpbt  nuturaUy  oxpoct.  But 
let  n8  take  the  character  of  the  ago  aa  u  whole,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sibh;  not  to  ooine  to  the  condunion  that  it  waa  one  to  which  mental 
activity  and  historical  inquiry  eunnot  have  been  Htraugo. 

Htthci-to  wc  liave  spoken  mainly  of  the  general  literary  activity  of 
the  lime  to  which  our  inquiriea  relate,  and  of  thoao  geoenJ  piiuciplos 
of  criticism  which  that  uotiviiy,  eumhinod  with  the  cireunurtanoos 
amidst  which  it  was  diitplayed,  would  naturally  call  forth.  It  may 
bo  well,  however,  to  remember  for  ii  moment  that  we  arc  not  without 
evidonco  of  an  amount  of  special  critical  skill  having  been  displayed 
by  many  of  the  Fathers  which  showe  both  that  inquiries  of  ihia  nature 
were  funiiliur  to  them,  ami  tJiat  thcr  were  in  a  high  degree  coin* 
it  to  carry  them  on.  AVe  have  already  found  liaur  commending 
critical  skill  of  the  Alog! ;  und  wc  may  at  ImiHt  take  it  for  gnintod 
that  if  they  detected  discrepaucieii  in  lUe  four  Gosjiels,  the  orthodox 
would  lind  it  necessaiy  to  oSer  some  explanation  upon  tho  point,  and 
Ltihat  thus  a  critical  study  of  tlio  Gan]x:hi  would  be  promoted.  lu 
lint  of  £iot.  the  notice  of  those  discrepuucics  wa-s  not  confined  to 
crctics.  ApoIlitiariuR,  about  a.d.  I7U,  distinctly  rciors  in  the  Paschal 
itrororsy  to  tlie  posi^ihiiity  of  their  boiug  urgod.  H^  himself,  it  is 
true,  denied  that  they  could  really  exist.  How  many  Tathcra  of  tho 
Church  nt  tlie  present  diiy  are  prepared  to  take  different  ground  i 
ictr  discrepflneJes  would  seem  also  to  liavD  beea  a  source  of  perplexity 
<ddos  thoKc  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Gospel  uarratix'os  ;*  and,  although 
it  is  not  enxv  to  say  exactly  what  they  wore,  it  is  plain  fi-om  the 
whole  possage  in  Ircna;us  where  they  arc  brought  nnder  our  notice, 
tliat  that  Father  felt  tho  nccossitj  of  confuting  the  charge  from 
•  Innirai  Coatr.  Haei.  UL  2.  u 
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Scripinre  itflplf ;  *' rei'nit  itaqm"  he  ears,  referring  to  bU opponents, 
■jUf  Sfript»ri9  yum  n^jw  int^tfiotii  toHfrentitf  «>«."•     It  was  mol. 
^■eDfJogh  to  nppniil  to  tmditiou  ;  there  was  an  ap|>i<al  to  Scripture  oUo 
— nn  apppftl  whiiili  impli(Kl  study  of  tlie  text.     And  Irenieiw  iros  a, 
ttudwitof  th«  t«^.     Ho  wonld  0VBn  nepin  to  hnvp  written  a  worft 
Qpon  the  peculiar  ntyh^  of  the  Apostle  Pnnl.     "  Qumiadmoiluui,"  he 
"m  mttAu  ri  aiifii  wttimitmtix."  f     The  obsenraiioDs  which  ho 
iiuikcfi  upon  that  etile,  in  the  chapter  from  whicli  we  tftko  thoao 
frords,  are  in  a  hij^h  de;?t«e  jndicions;  and  altliou;j;h  wo  may  not  be 
able  to  ngroc  with  }m  retnnrkii  upon  the  testa  qtintcdand  conuDonted 
on  by  him,  it  ii;  im|K>!>)(ibIe  to  deny  to  the  man  who  iiould  so  eom- 
mcnt  an  acqiuiinlanee  with  the  pnnciplra  of  criticigm  and  intorpro- 
tation  altogether  nt  varinnec  with  ihe  idea  that  he  wa«  meruly  a 
blind  fDliowpr  nf  rrR'litinnsry  opinion.    UlnHtrntionH  ol'  a  similar  kind 
might  be  draira  fmm  the  writings  of  otlier  Fathere  of  the  time. 
Here,  again,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the  GnoAtic  aecte  exer- 
R  moft  important  influence  dvct  the  Church.     Wc  haw  already 
how  much  they  ooutrilHitM  to  unlbld  and  dcqieu  her  hisloricat 
eonecioiiBncw.     They  rontribtitod  hardly  leas  to  omlargo  hor  critical 
still.    The  fact  is  n  Terr  rrmarkable  one,  account  for  it  how  w  mav. 
that  those  sects  appealed  to  our  canonical  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
Rlihoogh  (hoT  perverted  the  meaning-  of  what  they  quoted,  moro 
fr«]ui'iiily  OYcn  than  wae  done  by  the  orthodox.     Mr.  WcsteoU,  in 
bis  "  Hiaton,'  of  the  Canon,"  hag  culled  attention  to  thi^  ftot ;  J  and 
Pt.  Doualdwu,  in  his*  "  History  of  Christian  Literature  and  Doctrine," 
*h«  Bamo  thing,  making  tho  statomont  that. — 

"  Tho  Gnostics  lurc  licforo  the  Christians  iu  appealing  to  tbii  books  of  the 
New  Testament  sh  authorities.  They  uro  tic  first  who  employ  the  Now 
T«8t«mcnt  in  the  Rome  way  as  the  early  Christians  use  the  Old.  And 
&r  more  evidence  of  the  exiHt^nco  of  the  books  of  th«  titfw  Tcntamoni 
\s  to  he  got  from  tho  fragmi^ntB  uf  these  hcrulicai  wriU^is,  few  thou^  thoy 
be,  than  from  all  the  Christiiiu  wnliiigx  of  the  Apustotic  aiie."  § 

Strong  as  these  wordu  are,  thoy  are  perhapa  hardly  loo  strong,  if, 
at  least,  we  refer  them  only  to  the  must  Important  of  our  disputed 
bookfl.  So  limited,  the  wriliuf^s  of  llippolytus  ulune  would  hear 
irreaintible  testimony  to  the  fact,  lo  suy  nothing  of  thow:  of  Tortulliun 
at  a  later  date.  It  is  with  tho  effcet,  not  with  thta  explumitiou,  that 
we  have  to  do ;  and  the  ofFcct  was  to  turn  tho  uttcjition  of  the 
orthodox  Fathers  to  the  investigation  of  tho  real  meaning  of  Seripturo 
in  a  way  which,  but  for  this,  might  have  boon  much  longer  of  being 
exhibited.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  interpretations  of 
heretics  were  wrong ;  and  it  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  firm  hold  which 
the  idea  of  the  cuuonicity  of  her  books  had  upon  the  Church  that  aho 
■  IruauMie  CiMitr.  Uuor.  iiJ.  3.  S.  ccmp.  iii.  i.  1.  -f  Do,  iiL  7.  1. 
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at  once  applied  herself  to  the  task.  Had  her  principlee  of  judgment 
been  aa  loose  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  been,  she  might,  in  ^s 
circumstances,  have  abandoned  them,  and  clung  only  either  to  her 
traditions  or  to  those  books  which  were  not  thus  perverted.  But  she 
did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  the  pages  of  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus 
bear  ample  witness  that  the  middle  of  the  second  century  could  not 
have  passed  before  ahe  had  fully  entered  on  the  defence  both  of  the 
true  text  and  its  correct  interpretation.  Her  critical  skill  was,  no 
doubt,  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  century.  But  again, 
as  before,  she  silenced  her  adversaries,  and  banished  their  interpreta- 
tions with  as  much  practical  effect  as  would  follow  from  the  criticism 
of  modem  times. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
complaints  made  against  the  Church  of  the  second  century  of  having 
been  unhistorical,  uncritical,  careless  as  to  forgerj',  influenced  only 
by  subjective  likings  and  dislikings,  and  loose  in  her  principles  of 
judgment  both  as  to  books  and  their  interpretation,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  greatly  exaggerated.  The  whole  character  of  the  age  con- 
demns the  charge ;  and  the  positive  estimate  we  are  able  to  form  of 
the  work  given  the  Church  to  do,  and  of  the  success  with  which  she 
did  it,  completes  its  condemnation.  How  far  we  may  rely  on  the 
soundness  of  the  actual  principles  upon  which  the  Church  liien  pro- 
ceeded, and  to  what  extent  she  can  be  vindicated  from  certain  other 
charges  brought  against  her  in  connection  with  these  matters,  are 
questions  that  must  be  reserved  for  another  and  concluding  article. 

William  Miixigan. 
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I.— HISTORICAI^  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 

We  Itutory  c/  fhe   £(''«  «'"*    ri'fi«   of  EAtKtrd  tfie    Tfiird.      By    WiLLIAii 
La:tOHA?f.    In  Two  Volumtja.     Tioudoii :  Longmnns. 

inncerelv  welcomu  uiiutUvr  LuetLiIuMiut  of  Mr.  L«u;ni^u*'^  hiatoncftl  luboim, 
wbiuli  fiuvo  now  loft  llio  fui'ui  of  ruipulw  loctun's  and  am  prfpnrod  for 
raadem  aIou,'>.  llm  iiidicftlca  Oi  coj^ful  uexiro  to  mnkc  the  cvcnta  of  tli«  pa^t 
attnictivu  and  intcltivibloby  onj,-iiiYin^utid  tiiiips,  a-t  well  a.'' by  ajudidouftiwlcc- 
iioD  w»dlrcatnn.Tit<iJ'thriniitorialBiitliif  djsi't'tinl.  Tlio  prcacut  a^  uittki.ti u rt«t 
domondn  upon  it^  lu.ilorinu.s  tic  Uit>  )>rii:i>  of  lis  aUciillon  :  lli«  c^rilicH  yrill  uavo 
aolid  Torli  and  tli<'  i-uud-.'r  will  tiuvb  uu  inUre^nj;  Mylc ;  and  tbei«i'i>r«  tba  tiia- 
iori&n  that  will  jileai-o  his  f^euemtiun  and  livo  into  th«  next  mu»t  hnvo  some- 
thiog  of  the  poet  111  ddditiiin  to  the  inTc.'-tif.-ator.  Mr.  Lonj^nn,  liko  every  ono 
«Im  wbo  has  tiiod,  co^iifi'H.'^e.'i  tho  dim^ulty  <^f  delimiting  HirtDry  "fully  uad 
aalJ»fiu;bonly  on  tlio  otm  H<~Lud  without  vxuK^ratt»ii  iiiiil  tiiiiramiiit<-d  ii»iiimp< 
tiaUH  «n  till)  oIIk.'!'."  i  )ur  <<]>iiii(>ii  in  tliat  Lbough  he  iloefl  uot  tJiku  th<;  lliHt  raiilc 
amoDi;  hiatorti-ol  narr^toi^,  lh»  riicco^  ho  has  actiiovcd  \b  yeiy  croditablo  (o 
luni,  ojjd  wp  honi-tily  hopo  tho  pullio  may  finixmrago  him  tn  pursuo  bia 
eludjw.  and  libcntU)'  mco^nii^'-i  th(>  great  Dxpciit>o  ho  haa  ntit  rliruiiV  rrom  to 
iDokv  his  iiislnidiott  ti^dl  (<>  tlm  utwiin-t  hy  nii-nna  of  lie  entrirti-r'n  urt.  In  tJjo 
hajH)  (if  wiitrihuliti;;  Minimt'hul  tu  his  furiher  niicccm  auu  of  aMiinliiig  him  to 
imnrure  the  |iriM'iit  vulviuice  in  a  future  edition,  wo  ^ontiire  to  acijuaiDt  hita 
■with  Uie  oricicol  observations  wo  haTO  mado  in  the  afrwablo  task  of  roriovitis 
him. 

I'irwt  in  n'pird  lo  the  mapii, — and  how  hvr  ■writcnt  ctot  Mcm  to  bo  awtre  of 
ihtt  iilmiluh-'  niceuflitv  of  historicul  geogrRjihy  fnr  Ili«  iviini>r«h'' avion  of  hiatory  ! 
We  buvo  t<»  tliaiik  Mr,  LongmBn  for  no  !(»»  than  iiino  coloured  niapi  ndmlrsbly 
cxpt'Ut'.^d.  bo8ido3  two  battle  plaiui.  a  river  ford,  and  some  town  locatitieit.  Somo 
©f  thr  mapfi  however  rpquiro  further  descriptive  acwuints  bofoni  tliey  will  tell 
tJifir  Irue  tide  t«  tho  cyp.  Fur  iiwloncr.  in  Fiimi.'o  U-forfl  and  lifter  thv  Pmno 
«f  I!riilij;iii,  tlio  French  1«TritPrj'  iipiirani  fur  (ito  e<jHf-nlidideil  niid  eomimrt. 
Huw  mmli  allowaaoc  ban  to  be  made  for  the  almost  independent  proTiDcefl  of 
Brittttny.  ISur^undy,  and  Flaadi-n !  And  very  inadequate  iathe  ideowopet  of 
Ihe  r»pcil  Beat  "  at  AviEnon  in  PranTO  "  (i.  66).  "Hio  map  howorer  doos  not 
exhibit  that  city  "in  Froaco"  at  till.     Wii»  tb«  Pape  a  suhieot  uf  Pnnoo  ditriiis 
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tbe  "  Babylonish  Captivity  P"  In  fact  the  territorial  relation  of  that  little  eccle- 
m&stical  state  to  the  French  monarchy,  bo  important  to  bo  understood  through- 
oat  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  is  one  well  wortny  of  a  careful  description.  Agiaiu 
in  English  Franco,  Aquitaine  for  inatance  with  its  ever-ahifting  outline,  to  what 
precise  period  do  the  boundaries  there  delineated  ("  before  the  Peace  of  liretigni") 
twlon^  P  ilow  much  of  it,  tU  jiirt  and  de  facto,  belonged  to  Edward  at  his 
acceaaionP  Which  of  its  fine  provinces,  "after  the  Peace,"  were  held  by  powerful 
Counts  and  ponnectod  with  tho  English  Suzerain  only  by  the  elonder  tie  of 
homage?  What  did  that  English  temtory  around  Calais  consist  of?  Speaking 
of  this,  wo  suspect  that  tho  spelling  of  "  Sandgatte,"  if  authorised  at  ail,  is  of 
less  authenticity  than  "Sangatte."  Does  not  that  Newtown  the  Bold  "  round 
Calois  "  want  a  fi:w  words,  considering  al!  tho  marshes— in  winter  too  ? 

At  some  other  points  also  our  historian  wants,  wo  ihink,  a  somewhat  fuller  pen. 
Edward's  assumption  of  tho  French  arms  and  title,  bo  momentoiiH  an  event  in 
this  reign  and  bearing  such  fruits  for  centuries  after,  is  given  in  some  half  dozen 
meagra  lines  (i.  156).  \Vhat  did  England  sav  to  this?  What  ought  they  to 
have  said  at  home  when  they  sow  their  proud  lions  onlj-  in  tho  inferior  quartcra 
of  tho  shield  'f  The  Prince  of  Wales'  Feathers  are  perhaps  too  summarily 
disposed  of  [i.  2fil);  tho  tradition  is  so  indelibly  written  on  the  popular  imagina- 
tion (the  latest  Knglisih  work  on  heraldry,  dated  this  present  year,  shewing  no 
BUapicion  of  its  haying  to  be  surrendered)  that  something  more  is  required  than 
a  noto  without  reasons  or  references.  More  about  English  archery  would  have 
boon  welcome,  seeing  that  Orecy  and  Poictiers  were  both  the  Archers'  Battles. 
What  made  them  so  ?  was  it  the  archer,  or  the  weapon — or  both  ?  What  was 
there  in  the  yeoman  archer  of  England  which  the  continental  crossbowman  had 
not  ?  We  should  imagine  from  the  interpretation  ho  suf^ests  (ii.  8j)  of  tho 
royal  injunctions  on  archery  seven  years  after  thebattleof  Poictiers— and  Agin- 
oourt  to  come— that  Mr.  Longman  might  look  further  into  this  subject  than  he 
has  done. 

We  miss  an  account  of  Edward's  issue.  If  we  want  to  know  (and  we  often 
do  want  very  much  to  know)  when  and  where  the  sons  and  daughters  were  bom 
and  died  and  were  buried  ;  whom,  when,  where  they  married ;  where  shall  we 
turn  to  if  not  to  a  professed  "Life"?  Tot  as  to  some  of  Edward's  children  both 
malo  and  female,  we  do  not  find  even  a  hint  of  their  existence.  We  are  not 
told  whose  all  those  effigies  are  around  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey  and  what  wore 
their  several  lots  in  life.  A  fine  opportunity  of  touching  on  details  of  thia 
kind  with  some  impressive  effect  was  lost  when  the  King  was  holding  the  jubilee 
of  his  ago,  bestowing  on  his  youthful  sons  their  knightly  rank  and  titles  and  dia- 
missing  the  oldest  hero  of  them  all  to  his  distant  principality;  or  when  fourteen 

Sears  afterwards  he  kept  the  jubilee  of  hia  reign,  with  the  hope  of  his  crown 
ying  at  Westminster  after  disasters  in  (he  great  Duchy  and  errors  worse  than 
diaasters,  aud  tho  loi'dlv  Aquitaine  of  Eleanora  and  of  Bretigni  out  down  to  two 
or  threo  towns.  We  know  not  whore  Edward  himself  was  bom,  though  this 
had  something  to  do  with  the  after  fortunes  of  the  place,  nor  the  days  on  which 
he  and  the  Prince  were  buried.  Some  description  of  the  funeral  at  Canterbury 
would  have  suggested  perhaps  hints  of  the  reason  of  tho  popular  historic  title 
of  this  famous  Prince  of  Wales.  The  closing  scenes  of  both  him  aud  his  father 
are  penned  in  a  few  matter-of-course  sentences  as  though  the  historian  were 
nearly  tired  of  his  task.  We  might  ask  also  the  reason  of  that  popular  division 
in  our  royal  genealogy  which  makes  the  "  Plantageneta  "  end  with  Richard  the 
Second  (i.  1).  If  we  use  that  word,  as  the  moderns  have  learnt  to  use  it,  and 
very,  conveniently  too,  as  a  surname  of  each  member  of  the  race  never  lost 
except  to  females  on  their  marriage,  wo  must  not  stop  at  Eichard  the  Second, 
nor  forget  that  if  two  familiar  branches  of  the  slock  have  come  to  be  generally 
called,  through  a  famous  contest,  only  by  their  titles  in  the  Peerage,  their 
members  ore  yetJHst  as  much  (except  the  last  Lancastrian]  in  the  unbroken  male 
descent  from  Henry  the  Second.  Wo  only  notice  more  that  "Arthur,  the 
second  Duke  of  Biittany  "  {i.  194)  is  a  lapsus  for  "  Arthur  the  Second,  Duke  of 
Brittany."  Though  our  questions  and  critirisms  have  occupied,  we  find,  moro 
room  in  their  expression  than  our  commendations,  yet  wo  beg  to  a-saure  the 
author  and  the  public  that  the  latter  are  desired  and  intended  to  naye,  by  a  con- 
siderable deal,  toe  most  weight. 

C.  H. 
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Via—Hi^n  a/  F'tmilia-  "Rj  Sir  BinxJtnD  Ddbki,  O.B.,  LL-C ,  TTM«r  Kinr  of 
Amu,  Atitlnir  or  "Tha  PMng*  mid  1WmnDtag«,"&c.,  Ac  BetacMlaiMil 
EilitiuR.  in  Tvro  ynlurrtM.    Ijondoii :  IjonfrmBtw. 

TuE  fonaor  aliUon  of  this  cxcoUfot  work  is  ao  irukily  knows  knd  lo  fulljr 
■PIinciBtc<I  that  il  viU  ooi  bu  ucwuuty  for  ua  to  caitx  rvrj  iu\\.y  upon  Uiv 
rcvisiuu  iivw  iaaut.^1.  Wo  cunlLiltj  ivikIi  lliu  Irunidd  ftuUii>r  u  luret  wltlitioa  to  Lis 
alreaily  niitDtroua  rd^durs.  Bomu  of  the  uld  matUr  bu  been  dropped,  aod  nsr 
iatjoduceii,  amouKthafanuorWingtho*'  Kirkpatritkaof  Cicaebiini,"iator«stijts 
IB  cnuwxioa  wito  tbo  Emproas  Kumiuq,  "  Auatmtliur  of  Aostruthor,"  "  Laad- 
narka  of  QoniMloKy."  tfao  "Duulilii  •S'ljciuni  of  OcniiiB  mt  BcaoodhGgIiL." 
*'  BMoIN^oas  of  Rnglub  C»uutict,"  "  HuniMT)-,"  ■'  Tha  QcnadiiMM."  tta.  Sir 
B«ntud  vntcn  ttvm  to  full  a  nU>ru  luiii  witli  iw  ^miol  a.  poo  thai  we  OOuM 
Kcnerull}-  pkrili>a  Iiu  irrelomicieti,  and  tlutrefum  I'uUtor  i:ru(l|;e  tutxan  of  the 
omitted  cLiiptuia.  At  any  ralo  w«  could  liaTC  Wiltir  6part.-d  "KirK  Tom," 
Thick  id  oEiiy  tho  \icisiatuaa  of  an  individaal.  or  "The  IIoilbo  ihn'i  Jacic  built,"' 
■D  oatodDto  of  n  tnioiW  naturo.  Tbo  "  SmTtlu  of  ^VGhtoo  Court "  funuBb  no 
Ticinoitudc.  Init  »a]y  a  villanoua  attempt  to  pntduco  ouo.  "  Tli«  HgUndort  of 
NuD'roIl  and  "f  \orui;m(lf "  a^iii  air  an  txamjiUi  not  of  vin'-i-iituilo,  but 
etoiuently  of  th«  duration,  of  faiuilios.  Wbaro  cIm  cau  wo  find  a  fiiinily  »till 
aettled  on  the  Tcrj  spo:  ib  occupied  at  the  Conquest,  its  elder  hiaoca  siSl 
flouriBbiag  in  its  uaiiTc  Nanoaody,  sod  tho  Nonnau  cmlla-boine  of  the  bouses 
ettill  (vD  bi'licvo)  ia  vxiihmco,  bearing  tltu  nune  fumily  Eintnc  uritlor  sligbtly 
diiTureiit  vprlling  ?  And  wbut  EoKlisbmaii.  captciiilly  whnt  I>Oc  of  \\'igbt  tuon, 
vouldaot  bo  cuncemod  to  know  tHiit  uiiuliue  of  tliiBdi«tiiiKUJBb«l  rACwmiulin 
the  counic  of  natora  and  tav  many  muro  vran  hare  pawed,  c«um»  in  tliu  linoal 
male  Bucceasiou  and  by  esterinfc  a  f«iiial«  bnuicli  do  kiiovn  under  unolhiir 
name  !    Vie  haro  roifon  to  beliove  tliia  is  in  exp«ctatioii.  0.  II. 

Xopolfti   <i(    FontainMfou    and    Klia  ;    boiiig  a  Joamal   of  OnciimncoR  in 

18H — ISlo.     With  Notes  of  Citovorsatioiia,     By  tho  lato  Wftjor-Ocnopal 

Sir  Nbil  C:Aai'ii»XL,  C.B.,  UritiKh  ConiioiKMOOor,  fte.    Willi  a  Momoir  of 

tho  Lifa  aJtd  Seivioes  of  that  Olllcer  by  hia  Nepbew,  Abciiibax^  Nui. 

Oaiu-bcli.  UAirL^ciii-0«.  M.A„  ^'lca^  of  Newton  Valeoeo,  Hunts.     With 

m  ynrtrait.     London :  John  Murray. 

TH£  two  b<TOD9  of  this  Toliuue  will  not  fail  to  i-ecnre  it  n^umlnnt  attontioii. 

Napok-oQ,  Kib«,  and  Ned  Oua|)1)vU  will  go  down  to  portrrily  itritb  Nn^Icon, 

St.  U«leaa.  and  Iliidxon  Lowe,  only  nu  a   lnwi-i*  Irv«1  of  interest  uiid  impor- 

tance.     Tho  M^.  journal  has  tho  ni«rit  of  beini;  on  ori|fina!  anil  conteni]SoraiT 

SBthority  for  fhcM  ton  montha of  little  Blba's  biatory  and  thepvat  Honapariae 

littloncu  and  during,  and  we  only  wnndt^r  that  the  rffTPrond  owner  of  tho  docu- 

mnnlo  wim  nutnt  a  much  earlier  date  striRkon  lu  conscience  as  he  wifntssod  the 

fragile  IcATCMand  ni1ii;ctnd  on  the  ri^altty  of  wonna  anul  the  wnnting  tooth  of 

time.     We  jir™iim<i  that  htaburical  inqiiirem  have  almndy  had  acctvf  to  thfso 

BSlenalA,  alth'>ii)rh  we  are  not  {nfunnnl  of  the  Cut,  aod  that  it  ia  this  docu- 

ment  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  marg;itis  reJur  to  oa  "Sir  Neil  Campbell's  US. 

Ammal." 

Tbo  aWnco  of  an  indox  to  this  work  is  all  the  more  nnfortunato  that  tha 
lAapter  hoiidinKis  arc  very  mcn^re.  Ar-  no  illuHtratioii  of  this  we  will  ilciCribo 
flrop  fcto  whi-dj  we  wanted  to  trst  the  mccnnu-.y  of  tho  historian  just  inPiilioned 
in  implying  the  prvxcnce  of  t^ir  NdiI  :•  f"llnw  CommiasioDcn  on  the  i-ilanil:  m 
m  reading  the  valauie  sLnufrht  throuj^h  nt  tinit  wo  wore  sura  we  had  hncn  mado 
awaro  t«  tho  contrarr.  Four  CommiasioiierH,  of  the  four  gi-eat  Powcra.  bod 
he«n  deputed  lotociTGrthe  ex-Gmperor  ftvm  PontaiDi-bloau  to  his  little  insular 
Mate:  no  tomin?  to  Ciiisptpr  iii.  which  bronjilt  the  (mveUem  lo  Elba,  wo  saw 
the  AiiHtriiiii  CotniniiwioiLur'a  mav^mi'iitt  indicntetl  in  tho  hrailln^,  hut  not  thn 
Pnuwrnn  or  tti'i  Riiwdnn.  fVunTriimdniE  the  chapter  however  wh  were  Intdcy 
enough  to  ov«rtiike  th»«o  lutLcr  two  on  the  Mcood  p*ee.  and  f'>uni)  that  they 
BTer  wwnl  to  the  istanil  at  all.  but  turned  buck  as  soon  aa  tho  vessel  with 
fspoleonoit  beard  (^  under  weigh.  Apnl  L'S.  TbehMdin^  then  amnred  us  that 
flwiAuslrtiiiiPntnmiMionor.  KMler.  dto-iIiI  he  found  deparhng  hrTore  •■T>rBwiiig- 
Boom,"  ami  "  Pnwinp-BooTn  "  piTci.idi\i  ■'  r*tati«iic«."  Ilavinst  ivarheii  "Sta- 
tialica"  which  %iut  tbo  finale  of  thn  chnpirir. "  l^niwing-Giwin  "  van  not  apparent i 
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but  Ir^tunun^  tlie  pOfies  bavkwiirds— *  vonr  un«*lifying  niotion  in  rmdine 
lualory— unJ  i-uui>iug  the  «]ro  domt  oMii,  kh«r  soni*  tmi&ty  wo  «ltacoTer«3 
"  Uniwiug-Boom  " — oaa  paxJigrapL.  Itut  •till  uq  £i>U«r  la  U10  book  twigh- 
boarlioot),  not  on  the  next  pa^,  nor  thv  noxt,  nor  th&  noxt.  CbaDgiog  oar 
taotkci  TO  then  resolved  to  rvcnnunvncc  tbe  churtcr.  fur  vn  had  already  ){ot 
book  t«  Bbout  Ui<.<  middlo.  Afk-r  twttulj^  ji^gM  tli«n  from  the  l<pniiiug,  on 
anriviug  at  Uar  0  we  fiixl  Sailor  purpoKiiig  to  ombark  for  l^ranoc,  and  upi^a- 
nmUy  soon.  Wetaka  courugcAcl  procccd.but  dovtrruid  mora  varily,  baralf 
Tenturiag  to  ekip  naj^hine-  £ig[ilpux^'«  vt  tbia  ucinnuridung  food  briugua 
to  Ua}'  11,  on  wbJcb  dny  Kullor  is  cvIduutlT  no  luucor  ui  the  ulnad.  Hv  lias 
nmply  Tonudicd,  (ui  throagh  a  trap-door.  I'trtups  Lq  went  oa  tlio  StU:  but 
m  snow  oil  va  wanted.  tUat  he  vtu  gonv.  goao  vitbiu  a  veek  :Jiar  Iiis 
arrinl,  Btid  AU«o&  irbo  mw  tbia  joontal  (m  it  wciss)  u  iaqxad.  llut  peiha^ 
EAUor'a  abseoce  wm  ouly  ti-mporary,  nod  h«  came  back,  ood  Sir  ArchibaJd  la 
l«es  iQcxflrt  ?  Bnl  iro  witd  had  enough  of  Uii*  nort  uf  liuntiag  acid  wc  must 
leave  the  intorcstiag  problem  uuAulTod  till  Mr.  Miitliicidaii  has  fiTiinhiHl  bis 
indtix  and  a  aecond  «UfioQ  comea  out.  Atbick  voluiiio  like  Uiio,  crainui^Hl  witli 
piiktttT.  iiltcr  haring  boen  onoe  rood  through  for  plonaurofroia  bcginniug  to 
end  iuat  us  trv  reaXti  ator)--book,  ia  subsoqueatl^-  cuToirod  t«  a  hasdrod  tiuies 
for  (Acts,  datc«.  ainl  aamuit,  iu  thu  butiittn  of  literature;  and  if  tboro  it  no 
guide,  tliroc-fuurllui  of  the  value  of  it  are  lost,  and  the  aoarohBr  i»  ie(t  to  vanity 
Mid  TOxatJOD  of  spirit — wo  irill  not  acknovrlodge  diminution  of  oharitv.  Wo 
win  reveogoouTselvcsouthoentbor  bytelliag  lutn  that  vo  have  now oxbauated 
tho  spiLcre  ikllatte<l  lochia  vork  and  have  no  room  left  to  infurm  tho  r«iuler  on 
vLat  grounds  nr  hnvo  miith  viijoyed  a  poniaal  of  this  gallant  ofliccr'a  life  and 
of  II10  rtxi'ii]  Iw  kan  luft  ua  iif  tliu  fallon  ]iotiintute  ho  ubMunlly  rjiniigtivd  by  tbo 
iitiitrd  Btat^jtmaiiBhip  of  Uuropo—CaelU-ruagb's  diase&littg — to  such  a  tempting 
retreat  at  so  dangerous  n  junelww.  C  li. 

Rentinuuncet  nf  Ma\d*Utt)hti,  B;  E,  Folko.  Trantilatod  by  Iii.i>T  Waiiace. 
Loudoo :  LongmaQs,  Green,  A  Co. 

Tub  English  p«opl»  haTO  laanit  to  rogiinl  witli.  affection  any  traeea  of  Foliz 
Mandoleaobii  Bartholdy ;  nnd  no  ara  sot  surprisod  to  find  tliia  voliiuie.  so  lately 
aotiuu!  b}-  us  in  the  Qumian  original,  iirasemted  in  an  Englich  dn^s.  Th« 
RngI»K  Toluino  oontaina  a  (air  additional  LsUata.  Tbo  vlinlo  toIudia  ia  NufftiMd 
by  an  l^aBCIltiaUy  Uendelasobiiian  ntmusphere,  by  which  we  moan  that  wu  tcera 
ia  to«ding  it  to  breathe  iu\  air  of  wann  auntir  haminnas,  of  entbuaiaam,  and  of 
transparent  purity.  UendeNHohn  not  only  lirod  in  such  an  atmoaphoro  biia- 
aolf,  but  had  tbepawerof  atlmctingallhisfriondaintnit;  and  if  we  can  inaiinge 
to  sea  him  thnu^h  the  cyn  of  KUbg  Folko,  wo  nboll  Knd  her  daacriptions  always 
pleasant — aomotimes  deeply  nlTectini;.  It  ia  UondelsBohn  as  ho  ajipAarod  in 
jaoketa  and  trousers,  liateniug  vitli  admiration  to  tb«  great  Uummcl ;  MondoU- 
sohn  oonducting  hia  bnyisb  c-uinpiiiitions  iti  tlio  midst  of  a  delighlcd  circle; 
Mendnlsaobn  smiling  down  p^tty  jc^iIohkiim  onJ  miwii  rivnlniui,  adoring  bis  old 
tnasters.  encouraging  young  pr>i-fwrni«n,  the  iilol  of  tho  rising  gAiu^ralioa, 
baloTed  of  all,  cooirtod  by  the  world,  bui  ever  unapoiled,  and  failhful  to  th* 
highcet  thatwna  in  him.  Such  ia  tho  c(>neral  tone  of  the  picture,  and  as  auoll 
MondelSBohn  Urea  in  tha  memtvies  of  tnooo  who  know  him  best,  and  Io>'cd  him 
moat. 

Ill  the  sJcotchea  of  bis  hta  that  have  appeared,  (hero  is  a  inlonce,  wbioh  to 
eomo  baa  neomcd  ominous,  conoeruing  bis  wife  and  his  married  life.  We  Uara 
from  this  book  that  bis  marriagn  with  a  mrjst  bcnuliful  {{irl,  Cvcilu  Jnatticuiiudt 
was  a  happy  one.  Tbo  r«a«>u  why  wo  h»v«  fo  few  written  deluils  uimut  bor  is 
that  neither  she  nor  Mcrid^lxsobn  wore  in  tho  habit  of  writiug  initdi  about 
theoiHoWM  to  other  puai>l«,  uml  b^furv  her  dcnth  iho  dosltoyed  niLh  hor  owu 
bauds  all  M^uiioluohn'*  lotTont  tn  herself. 

It  IB  iuiT>c.Mitl>lo  to  apeak  of  Mondial hboIiii  wilhout  alluding  to  bi«  friondc — ho 
wlio'iYod  tut  others  so  much  mor<>  tlian  for  bimfi'If  I  WoeatobebannioKgliuipaoa 
of  titq«e  illoatrioas  circle*,  of  wKirh  li.t  •ooim.  u>  have  boon  sooftoti  iLo  tuutrc, 
and  at  ouch  glimpae  some  liltlo  tivit — a  turn  of  thu  head,  a  laugh,  a  kind  wordi 
or  wiau  cb<ira<jtori*tio  eayiog— is  sura  (o  bu  rccordeil,  which,  aton  thau  pages 
ofdnvriptton,  l^ringH  th«  dear  toaslov  Wfore  ua.  Thoso  muat  have  bocn  ro^al 
OTeuings  when  ilumboldt,  llu&son,  Moyerbcor,  and  Geibol  tmi  ruuud  tLv  piunoi 
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iwi  nnrad  in  jaahanA  and  lintUaat  ooavtnatiaii  mn  bH  thing!  in  IwBvan  and 
k— 7aJtM  htMam  kianm  witli  tb*««;f  raodnrty  uid  hajifijr  npow  nf  ooa 

'  to  vkom  hitUjfy.  jAuaaDftlij.  uul  pocitrT  van  ■inotl  u  Cutilliar  ■«  IM  "  T>iTiii« 
wt."  T1i*j  mnrt  ba»  dmb  gntdMi  lionn  «hw  h*  itnyad  in  tit*  auninar 
vcvMla  with  ■  joyotu  oqidbmij  of  friaoda,  and  loiiag  biiaaelf  in  the  Inaff  aoli- 
tniiw.  «u  nunmosad  badt  at  la«t  to  picnui  id  lb*  nUa^  by  tho  Iraah  nnon  of 
Iba  ^I>  uad  tWr  canradaa,  who  roanud  abont,  magatg  hia  nwa  woodland 

I  wane  to  th*  wwda 

"TIwu  balmy,  balmy  vImL" 

[Ultfir  loon  wtrv  tfaoaa  voicaa  to  dug  hia  ra^nlatn— tbeir  ntteranco  cho&rd  irilh 
<4nt»— tbnr  tip*  Wimhliag  willi  Mayr  aorrow  as  iIikt  ilrove  to  rvudor  that 
y»niUri  of  aU  choral  aialtJiaa  ia  Iba  nawm  made  of  Bodi, — 
••  U  Oupt  v<^  Blut  aad  WaadcD : " 

UaaaMttoawith  which  tbaUat tad  daya  of  UandalMoho'ii  lib  am  deaeribed 
vfil  hnsf  taani  to  the  oyia  of  nauy  who  romarabiir  hira.  Tha  pitilaw  hand 
flf  doatb  atrihaa  dowti  his  bolorad  aiator  Fbdiit,  just  oa  liiii  awn  health 
Iwniaa  to  fiitl.  Tbac  fitlh/wa  tha  ailant  and  tomlila  grivf  for  har  low,  wliicli 
aa«m«  to  hat*  viailad  bin  at  iptamla  to  tha  aad  of  hi*  lifv.  [Jtit  ikwtow 
drina  bin  to  a  rwtoublad  a/ttivitj,  anhappily.  at  a  tiina  whon  ha  raort 
,  noadwl  roat.  II*  oftan  workad  till  th*  dayusht  H*A.  and  darwoald  coido- 
'  iimm  rlawn  bcdon  ba  cmld  b«  iMlocrcl  to  ruliiviiii'li  liia  pen.  Whon  not  thua 
hn  woold  b*  actiraly  aujMriatiiailiDS  tho  adiuation  of  hia  chtldran. 
I  a  Iw  loora  toocbing  than  tbo  toneof  anbduad  nroataow  and  com{>Ula 
utik'.ifiiiiit«a  which  ahtnoa  nvra  btightly  tbaii  am  towarda  lbs  doae.  The 
liaiul  (if  diM«ao  WAD  upon  him^the  world  waa  clanouriag  for  tha  oocnpl«tioo  of 
thocB  maatarpiMiaa  with  which  vo  bj«  all  fiiuiitiar— but  Mcndebwdui  bad  tiioe 
Ui  •miiJn  Dnaaangamant  to  alhun :  )i«i  mnld  Tcol  (or  thoir  fuiliiriMi,  and  n^ow* 
in  iliuir  triunpba:  ho  oould  mvo  jjlvuiitira  to  ixxir  hlitid  |>cu]il«  at  au  iBRnnaiy 
wbra  hi  waa  abaolotair  fnrbiddan  to  ncMpt  any  prof««aionttl  angaBoni^nlii :  bn 
bad  a.  kind  woid  or  a  cnaritahlo  dood  for  every  one  who  oamo  near  him— for  bia 
Imirt  Vita  braid  and  tandiir  u  hia  ganiui  vu  high  iiml  pure.  Tbi<u  euaio*  the 
Elijah,  and  then  tha  nnd.  Uany  of  us  may  rec«ltect  th«  thrill  of  giinf  irbich 
ran  Uiri>iif{h  tha  tniiitcal  wnrld  whna  it  waa  firat  whiapond  iu  I>ituliin  that 
Uinirlt^UHibn  waadyi»|r— it'jw.  wli«ti  thaloai  aawa  eatna,  many  would  doI  boLievo 
it,  aud  ho|iad  o^natjuop)^  arid  lu'W,  whan  the  n«wa  wo*  cooflnncd  boyond  a 
doabt.  aoma  who  had'oavor  aoao  hi*  foco  wont  about  mourning  u  for  ttw  lota 
of  n  dear  friend  or  r'lIatiTw. 

Tha  foltowin;^  liotaiU  nm  axttocicd  from  tho  tdtt  touohinp  lotlar  at  tho  ontl 
of  thia  voluma,  from  1  Mrid  to  I'refeaaor  Hbimdale  Bonnott  :— 

"  t  nw  liim  Konti  'Uya  afUrvtriU,  ami  fotmd  lum  again  in  gtxxl  niirila,  olthoasli  hr 
mM  tn  iiM',  '  I  fml  aa  If  mne  one  wn  lying  ou  the  wot^'h  fur  mt,  ana  naving :  "  Stop- 
no  fiirlh-  r." ' 

"Xmnrrati  I  fntvlCiadflc^iminff  tn  xnt  at  tho  *Ce«aemtoriBRi'  \n  ray  UiiKlnluhhn 
'  "bad  Iwpfi  miTJrA  nfrnh  vilh  iUiw^,  an'l  Uint  it  wm  now  a  qnratinn  nf  \ih<  and  ileilh.     I 

hwtAntljr  Tiiitlii-'t  <iir.  nnd  waa  recaivalby  tho  iat«]ligflnri<  that  all  liftpc-  waa  over.     1  wa* 

oMiK"!  ti  *i)>t  fur  a  finartor  of  an  hoiirlirfun>  hnng  ftufllcii'iilly  compoacd  to  iru  into  hi* 
.(MKUi  JU  wrviiuitfj  iii»^>niwi'j<u,  ac>il  rriiil  oiil  lurriMj'  till  iiljovt  t«n  u'clock.  Uu  ^'i\ 
'  bdaan  to  muki^  miujiiIh  of  irmtnimviila  witli  lii*  Wyti,  \\%  tf  inattn  viti'  lutuotioj;  his  train. 

Wlwin  onliuiml"!  Iiy  ttiii)  lin  njruin  ii1ti>to<I  it  rry  of  an^iii«h,  :tiid  rcinnttitO  lo  tllBUtni? 

■Iat«  oil  tJiriiiuli  til''  Tifj^lil.    11li'  iiniti  bcinix]  |r>  ittminikh  diirinE  ihr-  i-uiim!  of  tba  day. 

but  Ilia  r*('i'  ii:iJ>  nlniuly  ihut  nf  h  ilvinR  ninD.    At«Lt  k  (juartcr  iifli'i'  ulac  in  the  ovMdng; 

b#  dkd.    1'l>('  iiivut  ||(i.iiilU'  rind  [rliictd  imllc  oTi-ra]irraEl  liia  featurta." 

^M!  roIiiTnn  bcfor«  lui  is  a  most  roluabl*  addition  to  tho  bioarn[^kieal  matoiiala 
which  huvn  Iiuoq  itlnrndy  brought  to  light  for  n  lifa  of  MoDoalMohn,  nnd  wdi 
ft  lifu  uu^ht  to  bo  writtou  beforo  tboao  friooda  who  could  aupply  so  many 
Tabj.i.Mci  iiDk«biivohww4uw>y.  Tha  Eugliabcdiliuii  of  thaws  "BfuiaiKMicoa  ' 
eontaina  (tno  "f  Ibe  loM-kuuwu  porlroite  of  liuudvliMuiiii,  aud  a  cWnnitig  littlo 
nkolch  in  watnr-coloufn  br  liim  of  thu  Tlioiiiad-Sclmlo  at  Lcipaie.  from  aa 
albaui  iu  tho  posaaaoioa  of  I'lofauor  StorudiUc  Uauiott.  U.  li.  U.> 
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Ti«  Li/t «/ From  SeiimUft.  Kiuut^Lti,  TrMEl«t««i  bjr  Aaisub  DctebCols- 
UDOK,  U.A.,  with  ui  Ai({>eMUx  Vj  O«ocs*  (irove,  Eh].  Two  VoU. 
I«»Ddoa  :  IfuagowDB,  OroMi,  &  Uo. 

PooK  I>r.  KrubIa,  with  hia  bic  book  nboat  Fncx  Schnbert,  lu«  indeed  ^ 
anwfw  tlio  Phili«tiDea.  In  IflWi  Mr.  \Vi[bcifftT«e  ['•abli^fd  ft  t»rt (xf  tmiblation 
of  H,  UMTiBg  oat  B  grr»t  deal  of  th«  nnfaaaX ;  ajid  tiow  in  IfJiS  w«  k^ro  ft 
«Miion  from  anotbor  hand,  ftill  of  mi*t*ki>«  utd  <|ait«  'nnri>*ilj>>l«.  Ilarinff 
MWnpad  by  totno  minuln  iha  fif^lla  f<f  a  trAnxUtion  by  l.tdy  WaIUmi.  » 
teouunad  tor  " Seltabert's  lAtt"  to  fUl  into  the  i:hnrt/h^ij  prvpatcd  bv  Mr, 
G(d«rid^.  Ktjnipped  i^ipftmiUy  with  ft  alatidcr  knawlodge  of  tbe  Utigluii  and 
OftiTOui  IfflfigiiBges,  tbia  geattenu  baa,  with  pent  panvrarfttiee  u>d  withaat 
much  flbriiigment,  at  longth  oomplaled  liia  ImL.  A  few  notM  ftv«  omitted 
'rtddi  ought  to  bftTo  boon  put  in,  jLiid  a,  fivMM!  maxij  oro  in»cTt<^  whit^h  tnit^t 
faftv«  b*eo  left  out  f^f  '^-■•hubfrt  pcir»f»anlly  Ibotv  w«  not  tnurh  to  bo  'ajJ  ; 
bot  tba  V>»k  i*  ■  ■  raiihiL-ftl  diMioMwy  of  bin  Crienda.    Nor  is  this  the 

-only  padding  wbi'  'i  ^  butwemi  Iba  inip«di«iit  rvadvrsud  bi«  h<.-rft.     The 

fhTofoiM  and  ftttiguiiig  ojierti  Ulnttine  a.tv  ^nin  oat  to  an  iBtolor&t>l«  length. 
Snr*!}'  th*  trntwiUtor,  wiih'>ut  inij>«irtiti«nt  violoneo,  mieht  bflTo  (imitt*d  ve 
enrtftilod  iDBcy  mora  of  \\ni  liro*  and  th«  lihr*tt»i,  and  thus  brought  hi>  pondcr- 
mu  Ocrmnn  ndvenary  vitbiu  tlw  compon  of  oqo  Toltimo  for  the  bencbt  of  an 
EngUnh  jmblic.  It  i*  oniiM.'oaMjy  tu  rvtracv  hero  tho  biography  of  S>Jiuber^ 
whicli  waa  tT>:8t«d  in  our  numlvr  fur  May.  1806.  Of  oounv  it  ia  »  gOM 
thing  to  gft  auy  eort  of  trafitUtton  •»  f-ftrnso  of  bit  life ;  but  it  ta  eorolr  a  bttl 
thing  t«  get  anTtbincao  camtaM  and  (lull  n«  lh<>OT>obvfuroQa.  Tho  following 
inniiioaA]rn«^iriiT<r>e«ti7aov,  which  it  rcoLlv  a  fair  Bpecimon  of  tho  tnmalatioo, 
wUl  ^T«  thw  roadur  Aonw  ide«  of  Mr.  Coforidgv'a  Eltg1i«b.  ^o  itulica  nn 
oox  owB,  Bcd  do  not  alwajs  dODote  grununalicltl  enoc — aoaiclimea  oolj-  aloveo- 
lineea, 

"  Tbp  aawow,  (mo  iiidad  Iml*  nf  fiie  grvat  poblicifftendirr-  ^'  '^'- "-^  A'rHA'ni,  and 
Uw  inmaaing  sania  for  Italiaa  nwnu  at  VieanA  wlucb  r<«il '  -t  point  mdor 

thn  iBuingcDicnt  of  Satbcja  and  flufort  but  mbniualnl  in  I "  i  .oMnl  bimMU 

(OTPqiin'  uii  onn  tniipa  ul  singni  ti  ibu  cajiiul,  tcvt  [vrri  ^]  an  a  naiwat  ixinaoqiuiaGG 
doetractir*  It  tkhubtrt's  dntmstic  I'ffcct*  ■»  »  o^mpoacr,  and  bnall}'  dkappmnlcd  « long 
tAmabwl  hop)  i*  A«J  tnltrtamfd  of  My<tag  otie  of  hia  eruvd  oMsna  ^An«Ani4  ww 
alnadf  Uaanaod  lot  nfnMnttitm]  nfrttmttd on  tba  rtage''  (roL  i.  t jS). 


It  would  roquin  fioandcniblo  ctudy  to  put  tlus  aontoooe,  ftod  aoona  of  otlwn 
liiko  it,  to  rigfata.  Wo  quote  it  b«cuui>o  it  ocmtaiiu  th»e  aAliont  diamotcnaCifls 
of  Ut.  Colendgn'a  ntyl«.  Finit,  thf*  noitlcnoo  io  diflicult  tn  rcud  ut  ft  bnath  ; 
ncwndly,  ila  oouatiudion  ia  itnjiUMiblu  to  iliM:aTvr  ;  and  tbitdlv,  ittt tneauing  is 
iibacuie.  Ua  aluiiu:  even'  page  wo  hare  one  or  more  oonfuaing  lAreuthoeM, 
mnte&cea  of  ialok-ntblu  longu,  and  tmIm  which  hsn  coinplolely  (ijrgoltoo 
their  noininnliTo  cnaca,  QowcTcr.  with  iho  caIoIo^o  ftnd  Appendix  we  arnTe 
ut  soino  ui-'iful  aud  interaating  uuiU'tr.  Mr.  Gcorrv  (iroro,  wbu  ban  lately  been 
(o  VicDDft,  baa  bruDghb  bsok  a  g«od  dual  of  HcbuMrt'a  muM,  and  nna  xts  an 
Btnoaing  account  of  lua  adrentutca.  It  ^peara  thai  Dr.  fidiotader  baa  a  eraat 
ausy  us  Hcfaubexfa  manuacrlpta  shat  np  lu  hia  oupbuord.  Into  this  cupboard, 
fttU  of  half  a  century's  dual,  Mr.  Onve  pmiotrated.  Ucre  be  r^uud  what 
some  cf  SohabvTb'a  aamiren  counder  the  grcatatt  tr«ainii«  of  all,  the  whoto  of 
tha  "  Cciaaniiitida  "  mudo.  Atlhelibmry  of  thoifii«ii;-tvm*n  h«  aaw  theaiilo- 
graph  of  thii  Sinth  Syrapliovp,  ik  copy  of  n  munla,  and  tho  *'  ^ng  of  Miriam." 
fiw  Appendix  cunlninsa  tbi-oiitliu  catulo^'uit  oribnuinen'mphoutM.  Of  ihasa 
the  Fourth,  ibn  Sixlb,  the  Scvi  tith.  Uxi  KiKbih,  and  the  ninth  have  bran  pro- 
duced at  ihe  Crratal  I'alaco:  and  we  Lave  bints  that  iu  that  sow  dualy  cup- 
board  of  Dr.  ScaDeidor's  there  aie  otbrr  trtanrM,  vhioh  for  bodio  rRamn  hare 
not  yet  Ijwq  p*™!!!!*^!  to  nee  the  I'gbl-  ^Vbateri'i"  can  St  •««!  (if  Jvhiibert,  we 
mud  admit  tbat  he  iM<pirwi  vnlhtiKtiuiin.  It  is  tbi«  u'liich  bafi  luml  on  Mr. 
Ooloridtce  i/>  prinL  ilte  mokt  niirradablo  of  boolu.  and  Mr.  CIrore  to  write  an 
Appendix  wbii:h  may  ponaiUy  aell  it.  H.  E.  E. 
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ThtSaiin4ofJvjmtat.wa\Pnlfgomauxand  Enyiishyata,  BjT.  S.H.  Esoott, 
Ma.,  t'TofQ-iaor  of  Loj;io  at  Kiug'«  CuUi^,  X/aaioa,  aud  late  boboUrof 
Ctitouii'a  CuUflge.  Oxford.     Loudoa :  Viitua  JL  Co. 

T»  thfir  daMicol  aistivf,  which  olruidT  aumbct«d  nuiy  ukcient  atiUion  woU 
tdiu^  uid  fttmotated  by  pmcttail  uiif  ejcperiBoead  acfaolftrs,  Mn.i!i».  Vittao 
bn*  ncsutly  added  tiw  "  dotiros  vt  Jarauol,"  irdi  aud  •Lly  tm].d)«i  bj  Om 
rifn  mibaimtuap  of  Air.  Eacotl.  Wo  nwUjr  li«liov«  liml  w«  cunror  «  r«rvioe  on 
Wut  purtioa  of  the  itudeot  ol»«  ivhicb  bju  to  ooiuidar  iho  cost  of  boolu,  nod  in 
ift  gR«t  Bwaoura  to  edocutu  ibwlf,  bj  reoutninMidiiig  U>  ila  iiuUco  tfrunvUif  th* 
QMrfuI,  bntidy.  and  excNiudiiigly  cba^  aanea  of  vliidi  lliin  "Jiivennl"  ix  the 
binn'.  i»uK,  Aiid  porlicWuriy,  lui  a  apectmen  Toliune,  Ur.  E:vnLt's  eonlitbuli»a 
to  the  nliiohiU  work  of  tbo  iiTioa.  It  in  tamed  out  in  a  ramitrkably  ha&dy 
fbnu.  aud  the  wiiiotHb>d  text  hns  the  Just  mudicumof  iutrodadocr  taaltei' 
:pi*fixed  to  it.  1\m  bi^  wwd  "  I*roli^niaaa,"  isdeod.  piDparas  lu  ror  a  Ikob 
jimpl*  nnd  uiiprsbealaDtu  grouping  ot  the  iiii>tti.Tr  tivt-itful  tu  bcgiDnom  at  tho 
■taUv  of  Juvenal  than  we  raallf  Hinl;  but  thxiii  in  nutbiup  OB»t;r<l  cither  in 
Ibe  bhuri  Ufi<  of  tha  aatiriat,  or  in  llta  burrey  of  Uaman  eatira,  whiuli  a  nnvioe 
ought  to  kiu/w,  and  which  U  cakiUaled  to  u«I|>  the  dus  nnderstaudiuic  of  th« 
.fexk  If  tbcro  10  af>  now  faot  cuutnbutvd  to  the  laSis,  it  ia  beeatwa  Mr.  Gec«tt 
piofun*  tuifu  Kruund  to  coqjectunil  strur.lure.-t,  oiid  aJnu  rather  ot  pronding 
wilialiiiitiiil  liu  th;m  ntKinug  aa  impetus  U>  ULpnttitabls  guoM-work.  In 
tiw  Hurtt-y  inucii  um<  haa  tic«ii  mado,  wit  ant  glad  lu  see,  uf  }aT,  OharlM  U«ri- 
ffala'a  Fetnailu  at  tht'  cld.tu  »f  hiit  "  Htttur)-  (>f  itiu  TtoiiiuiH  undor  tha  Empire," 
■  ttixta  oatimatc.  be  it  oksuTTed,  of  tha  uino  aiid  gt-ntUH  uf  Juvenal  Lbnu  ii  to 
be  found  uf  thuui  oLwkcio.  Piu-ticubtrlj|  ia  ju»ticu  daua  in  it  to  tha  ealmaf 
Uid  kiiiJlicr  viuwa  of  lifu  which  nru  cxlubitod  in  hia  Wt«r  tuUii-ea.  and  wbioh 
pniTv  biin  to  havu  rxmri'-nciil  th>t  t-oulrary  cbaii^.  iu  n'p<*  iiuLlionibip,  to 
ihat  which  ic^uitnilly  Lolca  jjlacti.  The  cuuimou- place  udsaitaiit  uf  vitu  and  iJ'the 
evila  uf  his  tiuii.'  uuuhl  Uul  it  bard  to  give  up  hie  ecoorgo  wbou  ho  bad  tooruL 
tu  baii(l!(!  il:  but  lu:,  wboae  ^aLiioa  ara  after  bU  the  boat  ancient  uiodul  of  a 
daaa  of  piielr)'  indigcuoua  to  B«me,  as  ihtr  Elpic,  or  the  Comic  diuma,  waa  to 
Athens,  tiuiabca  hJd  miaeioii  "  by  exalting  vii'luu  aud  expouudiu^  tiia  true 
^:.,,.;...  ,,i-  human  naturo."  It  is,  of  cuurK>,  a  drawbuck  to  Ui«  viyuyineut  of 
r  iiiiiM,  ihut  hiH  pmms  iira  nut  uii>ulli^  by  thd  uiiWlioivy  and 

:.:..,: whidi  di«fi^uni  su  iiiiJi:h  uf  uttcieut  aud  i'a^fan  Uttnalura  ;  but  we 

Biay  VL'ului^  to  uiy  Uii>  fur  Mi .  KaujlCa  oditiou.  tbat  it  uuiiiuii/U4  tho  «vils  of 
thia  iuevituUu  aduiixiuixj  by  Ibv  oxdaiouof  the  woi»t  pa&£agi.-d,  aud  by  the 
omifUOD  of  aujjlit.  thbit  approufhos  a  nule,  Dummout,  ur  oilutuoo  eron,  to  otijfio- 
tioualilu  luutlvr,  iu  lbi.>  ntiuotatiuns. 

Turning  tu  thvw.  nu  bavo  found  by  careful  ]Kini«il  uf  i^voi-al  satiros  ihM  ba 
haa  juftit^uiiuily  avudud  hiiuMiJf  uf  Uiu  uullui^Uid  infuruialiun  uf  hiii  pradcoeaaoia, 
veudiHl  whaterer  was  <de  tnp,  and  oonocoti'uled  hia  editohal  dili^nce  on 
the  einitsssion  of  the  meet  needful  light  lu  tbo  olearssC  and  moat  uicoinot  form. 
On  "  Lugduaaneam  adanni."  i.  4-),  iiifl  nute  ia  muro  to  the  puqvow  than  ihose 
of  biHoniMan.  Aflur  saying  thai  iLd  atliieiou  ui  to  tlia  rlmloriual  eontacto 
fnvtitutdd  by  Caligula  at  I.yon)^  ha  adda,  "  The  nK«]i«n  nii({bt  wdl  ginw  pala 
"^afikitt  uiidiii-guiuj;  llio  tinloul :  thoao  wboaa  apoDOooa  the  amparor  (Liaapprorcd 
wan  compdlli'd  to  lielc  out  what  thor  had  wntum,  or  tako  their  chance  of 
Idtowuirig  in  tlieriv«r."  lu  ibv  116ih  lineuftbe  ^lanie  natirebo  takes  ft  aonndBr 
■ad  aaftfr  \U)W  uf  thu  meaning  of 

**  (tiHDquia  aalatale  crrpitat  ooooardia  nido," 

•nx.,  "that  llio goddess  {i.e.,  her  utorka  iu  tbe  temple)  twittors  vboo  votariM 

''nluto  bcT  iMMt,    than  I'rigr  and  MaL-leooe,  who  make  *'  nido  aalutato"  ivfor  to 

itbegrwtiug^lo-tLv'Urat  of  thv  old  bird»  roluminv  to  their  young.     On  "Jam 

;  aonrtunuia  »]x.-cuuUbua  iugrid  "  (iv.  i" J,  too.  Mr.  Eaoott  baa  Mwu  Uio  nKbt  in- 

urprelatiou,  and  not  Buffered  himself  to  bo  added  to  tho  liot  of  tboae  who  t«k4 

"  Bpeco  "  in  the  eenoe  of  l^xilw,  holding  rather  that  it  boa  the  flail  moot  vf 

Iko^,  and  that  tho  verse  means  "bopiug  that  they  will  eecftpo  with  a  foYtt 

r  which  Gomos  but  onco  in  four  days."     Rightly,  too,  does  ba  discern  the  m^.-aa- 
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IDC  of  "  quadra,"  sa  it  fona*  Uiu  bneia  of  tko  plunse  "  BJioDA  TiTtro  qundlft"  in 
8«1.  Y.2;  and  kI  8«t.  x.  AS  bo  Bmootbi  th«  difficulty  oC  tli«  line.  "ProptGr 
ffao!  fu  flst  K^uua  iuL-miii  deorutn  "  by  diomicnng  mm^  kltcmfttin  exiWNi- 
boiu.  uid  odupUuK  tb*  simple  proccu  of  Uluny  "ut"  in  the  aeaae  of 
"hibaho'."  It  abonU  ba  •tatod,  bowerpr.  thitt  here  tnd  tbero  bs  is,  liku 
otbor  editor*,  liabla  to  omr.  "  ExpA&dii  IlaD&tbalciii,"  tot  cxuDplo.  in 
X.  147.  IB  tatnly  not  "  «cigfa  tbv  rwc  nf  TTHnnibol,"  bat  lilnnUy  "  wrach  o«i[ 
HaaniliaU"  "  w«t|;;h  bis  daac ;"  but  thi-i  in  not  a  gravo  alip,)uia  the  »«-  vn 
hftTc  (oa&d  ftr*  of  do  greiUar  mamitiide.  In  any  notes  upon  Roman  tnanoan 
fend  cnstons  Mi.  Eacott  is  aBpedMljr  punetaking  and  tiustvortky :  far  iustnncc, 
be  puts  tbo  «tud«Dt  is  pcsiusuion  w  all  Bcodful  knovlod^  alxfut  Bonmti  l>ail 
in  liin  iwteon  "  Differt  TSidimoDia  pnotor,"  iii.  213,  and  about  a  Itoman  baa- 
qnet  apon  Sat.  t.  17.  Thia  in  na  it  ulinuld  )«,  in  tin;  interest  of  tbone  vho  bart? 
wt  tlu  Dictionary  of  Antiiiuitie«,  or  Bnkker'e  Qallua  always  nady  to  their 
band,  and  to  vtuieo  pockotA  a  "  salf-saOicieDt"  editiim  (in  a  good  seiue)  is  a 
raal  gain. 

Thu  onl^  word  offault-findiDg  iro  bare  to  say  relates  to  the  oorroctioD  of  tbo 
wens,  vbjob  alitkea  ue  in  thia  cmo  m  bariog  lieOD  bardly  ^-igilant  «dou^. 
rolae  atopa,  omiadun  <>f  importaQt  words  in  Ibe  Dottu,  aud  diocrepanciMt 
between  the  tt^xt  and  iha  citatioD  of  it  in  tbc  anDolations.  tbougb  inioor 
dofocts.  dotrsct  from  tJio  osefalncasof  an  edition.  Wo  stzon^y  conoBel  a 
sopplcmentaiy  Uble  of  "orrata."  J>  D> 

AriatMkaat* :  TAf  Watp*.  Edited  by  W.  C.  UutEt.  M.A..  Ute  Fellow  of 
Einr's  CoUsge,  Oambiidge,  and  Classical  Lectorer  at  t^aeea'a  C(^«ge. 
BiTtngtona. 

Tnsnx  is  littlo  oew  to  aay  of  this  tbtrd  iaalalmeDt  of  Mr.  Gtwo's  Ariato- 
pbaseB.  a  Tviy  naoful  and  promtaiog  link  of  the  OnteD*  Claaaioorain.  lu  its 
isatDresit  oaturally  "famnTs"  its  prodocanon,  and  to  eay  tbisof  itisDO  nmall 
general  praise.  Mr.  frreen  ban  plainly  n  keen  ftpproriiUioa  of  bis  author,  and 
aa  ho  oaTonoOK  in  hiii  editoHul  Tnrk  grows  more  anil  more  eognitant  of  his 
poculiaritirB.  and  is  abln  to  illimlnit^  thein  frutii  plays  already  edited.  IIi^ 
aeenui.  in  thia  volume,  to  tiare  ntuilied  Dindorf's  latent  text,  and  to  bavo  lu-rr- 
aod  tbme  avniled  himself  of  its  improTaments :  but  iodeed.  wfaatarw  mditig  he 
adopta  in  a  tune  of  doubt  or  difflcalty,  te  sure  to  bo  weD  mibstantiab'd  in  bin 
critical  not«ft.  For  czamplo.  nt  t.  lAO.  i  jif  6ib{ — falxp^'*'  ^^  ^iX^mc— liva- 
ff>X$»w  iriTt,  bn  deemn  it  aniteomxaTy  to  adopt  3t[«inek>>'a  correction,  irtrfti^' 
t".  which  Dr.  II.  A.  Italdon,  »•!  olMcn-e,  has  aroepted,  and  sevGCal  otbor  editore. 
And  in  juJ-tifiiAtinn  of  hia  Icttirig  the  text  alone,  in  tliis  caso,  ho  UJ:gos  raoh 
iraao^   of    nn  iiifinitiro  nfler   x^iffm.  sa  lxpj]«a  irf^^ai    (jT!ach.     Bum.    203}, 


Hennann.  read  fiip/iafet  tor  (iitithpc^ ;  and  we  confoKt  wc  think  be  boa  rooxon 
for  diking  w,  £rtl,  202,  of  past  rain,  and  conpling  «  irXiioro*'  witi  Wnp,  ttxtugh 
f}r.  Hfilili-ii'wrHild  explain  v/iipwi-  tirr&fhuy  ta  rXiI'irai'ato'iuiTuloiit  tit*'i|uatndiio 
ad  gQoimuia."  The  eaange  ia  one  wliiih  excreinta  tlio  iiiKenuity  of  i-nmmon- 
tatora  to  make  it  cafaer«iit;  but  Mr.  Onwn  makes  tbo  old  men's  talk  bang 
togotbcr  an  oonaiatcntlyanil  conKecutivcly  as  one  con  expect,  and  juatlyrcniarka 
tipon  it  that  "  their  first  inferring  fVotn  the  mud  how  tnuch  rain  there  has  boon. 
and  then  naaHing  oti  to  the  conaidfruliim  of  lain  to  cnmn,  may  bo  a  little 
rambling,  duI  in  not  oiil  of  chann:t(T  wilh  oW  men." — (p.  'M.) 

Tint  a  not  less  value  atta^M*  lo  the  well-selected  illu)>trstiTO  matter  of  Hr. 
OrMD's  notea.  Sometimea,  indeed,  we  coold  spare  micb  an  obTioua  gramma- 
tioalnoteas tbeoxplanationoiiT.  170,ii''roT9i  mlc  rnfOiiXirjic.of  thopbraaoo^vtc 
avlpim,  arnUn  aviiiiaxiiiin,  "  men  and  all."  "  alliM  and  all."  which  wonld  siireljr 
be  sncdleas  to  atudonta  advanced  cnoufrli  to  tncklc  a  play  of  AriaUijihanes ;  but  if 
we  ooald  eliminate  one  ur  two  not«>  of  lliii'  cfaai-ac-ter,  we  coold  not  snaxe  one 
of  the  more  alrictly  illuatratire  aud  paraltelistic  notes.  Into  these  Mr.  Green 
generally  contrives  to  thraw  u  good  uiaro  of  life  and  gosaiping  inteieet^  Thtis, 
on  the  subject  of  Alcibiadea'a  Uap  (t.  46).  by  wbidi  Tbrarua  became  Tbeolna, 
and  'ipat.  tiXaS,  ho  nptly  qnotes  an  epigram  from  tbe  Anthology  (Bruuck's 
Anal.  ii.  413)  comuioneing — 
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Vi  caj  AAii0£a  fuvof  cfpacac  aiXiiair  tiopiZit,  c.rJl.— 

BOil  ToaobaafM  i  free  iuiitatioa  of  tlio  euac,  vhich  ia  not  viUi»al  tb  bumoui- 
sad  ■pproiinatcnMa ; — 

■■Twist  fowU  asd  totUt,  in  Htrthtm  (mfut,  tmoU  differcnn)  u  heuil : 
Thiv«'«  (hAUflrins  rowla  icd  iirBtinK  loiib :  tli*  mua'n  much  like  llM  binl. 
And  thoM  whoof  llii*(c«tlin-iiii', 'iSKifl  bnt,  m j  fiinMU,  to  diuii. 
Sun  tliat  /or  anj  oseful  md  thno  />>«!«  ond  fools  nm  one." 

Upnti  T.  100,  Thy  akiKTfviva  J*,  *c  »''  af-  i«'i/nit,  Iw  T«y  nppoMtely  quotas 
Bftniio'a  /v«  f^aiilrtin  sail  tlxi  .iuJu/ariia  of  I'UutiU,  iii.  iv.  10;  and  U  tO  if 
Itrita^,  whicli  ia  i.q.  "do  y«!j»«w>,"  jtuUjr  observes  Uiat  Uio  oock'B  cioviii|c 
Vos  in  fault  witb  tlio  old  mnti,  l>vcau«c,  tbongh  timcli  carlior  tliAa  Uio  tisiuu 
tiin?.  it  did  notwukv  him  vftrt r  enougli.  Atv-  IDl.ho  uii(;ht  haroqtiototlafkblo 
<>(  Bitlriua  (Fftb.  xct>  part")  ayrvpv  ot  ■")>■  at-vv  otaif,  but  k»8  not  doQ<:  m  i  And 
p«rh»p«  upon  i'i  f9  tifXilt  (y.  1S4]  it  t9  u  littlo  odd  tlikt  nuch  n  panst^r  a* 
Mr.  Oraeu  ondsuUy  ie,  did  sot  give  way  to  Miao  joku  about  tl>o  "  c»ii<;Qlli"  or 
XKiliDn  dindisg  Jmq  (Ucaata  from  tho  suitcn  uid  gvui»«l  public.  Mr.  Bodil 
tmuutc*  tbo  lino  in  question — 

•■  Bui  fae  nppcuied  in  Cbaneew^  with  monung  li^bt." 

Not  tint  wa  can  coniplaiii  of  hia  iioa-&|qireciation  of  ArtatopluiQic  pons,  nr  of 
liis  Uck  of  endMiTour  to  reproduo*  tbem.  Ia  the  first  virtipii;^  i>r  )]i]nilrrd  Hdch 
lio  trios  hi*  hand  on  ^4/iov— /3J<ut-  Jqfi^v,  aaggcstiBg  an  criuivaliMit.  in  a  iiun  nu 
"  John  Bull "  and  "  fnt  of  bulla'  AmIi."  At  v.  HO,'  H>-oiroAiI.  he  mnaiiu  that 
if,  an  Liililfll  and  Scott  uy,  tJierc  ixa  nfereaco  to^uornraXtr-ti.  we  nhouM  ronder 
it,  "is  nt  liiit  vifjiiiftri't:*,"  for  "mtfttrriri"  (purhiLfis  tia  "high  etrike«'*ia  a 
■Ud^  equivaleut  for  "'hyrterica'*) ;  aiid  in  t.  lft&.  oSnc 'ISmnc  Amvipaatwwi 
iov,  la  nprosontcd  by  "  Mr.  Nobody,  from  the  Icmd  of  Oa,  soa  of  Mr.  Iteady-to- 
nui."  It  most  haro  been  a  ton  trial  tu  Mr.  Grtwn  to  gire  up  th«  utt«iiipt  to 
mako  a  piui  out  of  Turp&t  Kaxyiov,  in  v.  161,  aTi'ry  rare  vnne  of  Milf-repnaiion. 
Tho  Introduction  to  ihta  play,  it  may  be  retnatkul  iti  contlueion,  is  creditably 
bripf.  To  haTo  nid  much  more  about  it  nould  have  boon  to  giTo  it  a  rank 
■which  it  doea  not  demrve  in  tbe  range  of  Aristophanic  comediv!).  Prwbably  Tery 
f<!W  readprs  of  the  Watpi  nill  can  to  go  through  nilh  it.  The  lireltetit  acenes 
oooxa  first.  The  later  ate  too  los ^-drawn-out,  a  fault  which,  by  the  way. 
attackeit  tu  other  plays  of  AriBtophaiieBalM.  Uuttbe  moMtooDaciwiitiouastudect. 
who  perMTHrw  to  the  ead,  will  tiud  an  equalty  stwdbtt  companion  in  kir.  Green. 
and  wo  know  uo  l>ett«r  nor  more  amusiug  ^de  to  whom  to  racomuiend  him. 

J.  D. 

J>tiMtliitnt».    WiLli  un  'Enftliah  Commentary.     By  tiv  Rev.  Eobeht  Wcwtok, 
M.A.    VoL  II.     (Bil}liotli«CA  Clawica.)    London :  Whittaker  i  Co. 

The  flrwt  volume  (if  Mr.  Whiston's  "  Uemostheoefl,"  if  wo  n^xtllect  uri^t. 
met  with  ratbcr  raiish  li.indliof;  fnim  the  critic*.  "  Idtu  pitoator  MintL."  The 
preiont  Toiuma  will  be  fuund,  la  tit*  main,  cautiously  and  Kotmilly  edited ;  and 
there  cccd  ho  no  foar  of  erring  ttum  tkv  path  of  arcunte  »ehi)larHhip  in  taking 
it  for  a  iiui'l"-  Mr.  Whiston  hnti  been  fortunate  in  having  for  the  Oral  '•  Bp««c3i" 
in  it  thuc  fiimouaone  of  T^emcistbenes  "On  theHmbaatiy"  (npl  riic  xapawpn- 
0tutc),  because  in  aniniliiting  that  oi-ation  he  hod  but  to  keep  prvtty  oIoAO  to  Lho 
track  of  Mr.  tjhilK-Io  to  Ih'  not  only  safe,  but  ominently  mcoutixj^l.  A  com- 
parison of  the  tno  edttiuiiN  will  ahuv  how  eoniplotn  n  n-liauco,  espocidly  aa 
regard*  rerbal  and  gramuiulieal  criticiBni,  Mr.  \Vhi«tou  haa  placed  iu  hia 
diBtiiigui<>heil  l^unbrijg^  predni^eMtor;  and  v»  faitfy  w«  can  ^liAcorer  in  the  rat 
of  the  Toiumo,  vhii'h  contains  tho  spooch  uguinst  Tjiptinee,  that  a^inftt  Meidias^ 
the  interettiiig  and  highly- finished  epeeoh  against  AndrotioD  (which,  delirored 
by  InmKiftthecK^s  nt  thir  n^  of  tweotjr-aeren,  ia  aa  great  an  oratorical  fuat  as 
Krekiiinn  npi^ech  for  Cuptaiii  ItnJilJc,  when  he  was  but  twenly-oight.  as  Mr. 
Whiiton  niitpi  in  hU  Iiilroductbn,  p.  333),  end  those  againiit  .IrijttovTatoa, 
3^mocrat«it.  and  Aristogoitou,  tho  MiKno  of  tho  little  leuven  of  Shilluto  leaveniDg 
the  whole  lump,  aa  it  were.  Kot  Uiat  thore  w  any  werrility  of  following,  or 
that  Mr,  VVlmton,  of  all  mea  in  tho  world,  lie*  undor  any  impuCalion  of  dopcu- 
d«ce;  but  the  toiu)  ix  {^'von  to  the  notes  of  tho  first  oration  in  the  rolome,  and 
u  oarriud  on  throughout  it 


6iiJ 


l^hi  Contemporary  Rroiew, 


Of  ftU  (luM  vnlioM,  vn  coaa&ac  a  duof  aUriulion  to  tlut  a^^itutt  Mcidiua, 
i^ottviucliMr.'WliuitaD  bM  "onutont  hooda"  bsToieluiQuediUiEs— BuUinuui 
amODg  the  Qcrmaiw,  and  Mr.  Holmoe  nmoDC  members  of  bis  wo  CiuTcnn^. 
Ho  liiiH  horcia,  hovrovrr,  malriTctl  U>  do  fulTjoiitieo  lo  hia  jxnron  bb  an  kono- 
lator,  uid  hits  c<iliran«il  hin  intrttduftiriu  anA  notoa  with  intArcotiog  moilorn 


I  orgmnciit  iDil  strict  reanomti?.  Tbo  poasagu  just 
licfnm  tho  pnmnitioa  (f  27il— 2H2),  vbiih  Di'tnosthenea  udreiwed  to  tbc  feora 
aDil  inli^ixista  )if  the  cotnmiinity,  c«nT«nilin^  tbal  what  vns  ono  day  his  ouo 
might  ba  anolfaflr'ii,  aiul  a  weakvr  pany'H  ibe  next,  in.  u  Ut.  ^MiixtoD  tnily 
flBjs.  "a  paaaagiecif  singnlBrforcoandeloqu^tice— theclMiuonceuf  simploliiru, 
and  of  rinMiiJDg  plain  to  all."  In  a  fooUuote  it  ia  added  tli.it  tbia  pajksacv  mi};ht 
he  ritt>d  to  prora  the  Jiutic«  of  in^titutLog  n  parallel  between  Lora  I^ud- 
hiirat,  in  biabcAt  »pi]U:DCfl,  DDd  Domostb«rios ;  and  raadDra  of  Lord  Camptwira 
I.tvra  of  I.yndbunt  aud  Ttrongbau  will  bo  rtnick  by  Ibe  aoundneia  of  tbi« 
oBtiiDato. 

V«  baTfi  no  space  to  eu  into  a  luinnto  examinatioa  of  Itr.  ^Vbtstoo'*  handling 
nf  ilifflcultpiiaMijaiiQ  usaa  oratioDa;  but  we  maysafelya^mof  it  that  be  baa 
I  i  iKirodtbanda  iJm  higfaflst  niiucsof  a  ctmmieatator— imuiu  aod  patieDap. 
.^t.  uiu«s  lh«M  huTS  l«d  aim  to  AiSw  from  hi);b  salboritae*— aa,  e.g.,  irherv,  in 
Hi^idiu,  (  X'l,  iw  aoTpaitK^*  't«e/iti-DC  J£  Ap/ai^c  rjc  B^iSMcic.  he  dwliaw  to 
actx>pt  BultuiunitH  umcJiiLttiou,  *it'  uartMiitit  li  &x'^*'^ •(>]"*><■€  tqc  'E  Ci^iMOC. 
•Itbougb  bclckor  baa  done  no.  and,  in  (l«riunc»  of  ocbuliaeta,  commwutators.  aiid 
I^idilnUand  Soott.pr6lJnsto  iitterpr«t  tior(iu3'K:  o('*-a  mule."  ralbor  ihanof  "a 
iiiuU^'m  iMilillu."  Tha  pasxago  is  ohv  itru  iinil  doubtful,  and  lb«  raading  uorrupt ; 
M>  that  Mr.  IVhiiston's  oxcuntus  i*  outitli'd  to  candid  oon«idaTation.  In  the 
midiit  of  u:i<!oi-taiiity.  it  would  )w  bo:k  nitwl-ot  and  uujuat  lo  ixmilouin  it.     In 


.•'SMbiaw,  because,  had  Pliilip  been  muant,  UamoaUwneii  vould  haru  vwmk 
iKHMc.    Tho  pH—go  niiifi, — 

ilr.  Wbiston's  tntatprotation  of  this  patwa^  diSent.  indowi,  from  moat  of  tha 
comment  a  Inr:;.  and  hoH  villi  it  onlv  lln'  purlii'r  imtliorilyol'iictiiifor,  aii<llho(not 
iiiTariiiblr vuliiiiblo)  nuppoHof  a^r^'inliti-uiiKUloi'.  Sli^vouart, bw  it  remorliod, 
ia  gononilly  pratty  aeamto.  "We  nra  oonRtminad,  honvTor,  to  think  that  act.  if 
ranrrod  to  ^Kbinei,  ts  of  little  force ;  whema,  ia  our  editor's  sense  of  Iho 
pmage.  all  runs  oohormtljr  and  emootlily.  lie  translatoa :  "  Then  again,  a«  1 
00BC«ivo,  it  i§  iufloed  I'Lihtt  vbo  fau^  iltottroyed  tho  Pbooiaua;  but  Lbeaa  nm 
w-OMmted  willi  liim ;  h)  tiuit  this  iswliul  you  ought  to  couaider  and  look  at, 
whaUierflr  not  all  Urn  eluitices  fur  tboprew<r%atiunol'thePbocianstbatdi>i>oLded 
on  tho  ambaMy,  buvo  by  tliiwo  men  boon  puijioeKtly  ruined  and  lost — nut  that 
Philip  batb  dottroyMl  the  P)io«ians  by  bi&uoU:  how  oould  he  r" 

Oocasionally  Ur.  AVhiston  has  Bapplsniantvd  the  informatiou  wbid  bo  repro- 
dorat  from  Shilleto— 4-7..  vliere.  in  J  37,  bo  adds  to  that  sckular*  (]Uotacinii  from 
tlio  Greek  in  illiuUiitiun  of  o\Xc{  oAXwc.  a  portinanl  mstanwi  frout  the  J^atin  — 
rix.,  I^tiUtikt,  Jugnrth.  0.  2.i,  "Tonlatum  antoi  bellum  mcus  coeBDcat,"  whare 
"  Btimut "  it  titnlamonnt  to  "  onfortiiuately." 

Oar  oxaminatiou  of  tbie  volume  of  Ur.  Wbieton'a  enables  us  to  toiUfy  to  lb« 
dilLgenoft  witb  which  bo  baa  consulted  the  biBtoria«  of  Oroto  and  Thirlwall,  tha 

■l^fnlnees  of  hia  introductions,  tho  mod^Nty  of  liii  prufnc*>,  aud  tho  iiuooeBs(\il 

eotme  he  Kua  had,  to  of)«ii,  t/i  Ur.  C.  U.  EennedyV  tnnidationa.  The  volnina 
'  ha*  bad  the  advantage,  too,  of  itr.  Ueorge  Long's  revision,  and  may  be  reoom- 
BMnitUd  to  tbo  atodant  of  Denuwtbenw  as  wdd  adapted  for  use  and  roCBroaoa, 

j.n. 
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lU.— TRAVEI^ 

TU  AOmdioK*  0/  tht  KiO-  md  iU  Jtaakt.     By  Hay.  A.  C.  SxTm,  U.A. 
TVs  VoIk.  pout  Svo.    LundoQ :  Uiursj. 

Axomi  book  OD  thii  Nilr  !  Mr.  Smith  ha<  Iwou  ■  biilil  man  to  make 
dtffivK  oit  to  luaukDafail  ii  tlmrne.  Yvt.  wlinU<v»r  bo  Uio  RltiiicUoas  of  Ui*  Ki 
tlurrt  OD  Ita  ui)  (lutfaliuu  u  to  tlu>  ■ttrKcliotiH  uf  tLtee  twn  ('iiajiiiing  voluinc 
Vol  ik&i  tL«  auttiur  bu  ac^Uung  uuw  to  tuU  us-  \Vitli  thti  «xc«]iuoa  of 
nrj  interesting  t»t  horroving  ototy  of  tbo  Feltaliiii  roltoUioQ  of  IMm,  til 
is  pwhapa  tto  nngle  fact  leooonted  which  WU  nai  iUr«ulf  IJuniliw  to  Chicmtal 
tooiuta.  Yvt  wo  ilo  not  rMBMolMr  over  to  hrv«  Uiil  dowa  a  joumxl  of  tnml 
vith  man  ir-^nit  thtX  the  tai»  mi  vndud.  Tha  raanon  i»  not  far  lo  aee^. 
3ilr.  Snitli  in  mm  of  tlui  four  who  knov  what  to  olM«r?«  uad  bov  to  otMerre  it 
Tbs  benefltfl  of  a  winter  od  the  NOa  (wa  i^eak  not.  of  ccursc,  of  ita  uni 
IwoefitB)  ue  lost  to  tbo»o  Tho  have  not  tbo  requiiita  education  in  Egjf  tolo|, 
aail  otber  nmltdn,  which  aloae  insuree  a  faecuuitiiig  iiiloDd  Toynge  on  thosu 
•otiqoa  walon. 

'WvounwtTM  hav«  [n»t  in  Bgy^  too  many  trarfUeca  vho  mm  t<«trp«tnatl  ^ 
BQOlraaling  tlko  loatplea  with  ouuio  aliuioo  palace  in  Philadelphia  or  L'hica^Atl 
or  who  ounoto  the  aaniio  oondiuiou  as  the  young  coUDtryman  whom  Ur.  Smith 
■>ico(i]it«i«d,  wbo  "  ealontiit^  ot>aerv«d  tbal  he  didn't  tbink  mnohof  Kgyptian 
festnpbMi,  vtiifth  wiTroin  rmlity  notbing  more  than  a  lot  of  stouM  piled  uro  on 
tb*  lop  of  t'otbnr.  Iturhapa  he  would  Iiato  piLCKod  ibo  e&mo  vtrrdtrt  oil  the 
cBthedrnb  of  Siroiiburg  and  Milan"  (voL  ii.  x^  IM)>  Now  tbnra  nt«  threo 
mlgeola  which  ought  lo  prorida  topiot  of  nuoMJcng  miotwt  lo  fk»  voj-agar  oo 
tho  ^le :  tile  maaners,  oDstomR,  raUgion,  and  ethnology  of  tlio  iubutitants, 
Egjrntian  unhipolo^,  uttd  iiatiual  kiMory,— most  cq>ecaa)lf  in  the  biajiob  of 
Vnutbology.  Mr.  hmitli  bud  lak^n  cnn>  to  lay  in  a  stoi'lc  of  iiiformiUitiii  uji  all. 
An  a£cuuipli*bnl  dorgyuiau,  iiltuady  aii  nrcbsvuIogiuU  wi'ilir  in  lui(;buid,  and 
a  moniber,  tut  ho  teila  ua,  "  of  tluit  niuttt  twlect  aud  Icoruul  aocioty.  tbo  Britiflh 
Ornitboiocicts'  Union,"  be  mURt  hnvo  boen  tbo  Tory  cotnpauion  to  obaim  tho 
todium,  if  todium  tbore  ooutd  bo,  of  that  inland  voya^. 

AecouipuD:od  by  bis  fatbi>T  nud  an  old  college  friend,  Ur.  Smith  cpoat  Kix 
sxnith*  la  Ej^'pt  for  tLo  benefit  of  bid  hmiltb;  and  Ilia  vulumos  liavoalltho 
ft«akn««K  tif  jduniiili)  nritt'^n  doy  by  day,  but  l^ciujE  into  rcUuf  inauy  poistti 
which  OHcajH'  1b*i  EioliL'n  of  an  onliniuy  tuurivt.  l^ora  ora  many  interceling 
aeoouate  of  tbo  COrt<,  and  wo  beortily  coiikcide  with  the  author  in  his  sympathy 
tor  that  <li>«-n-tTadaen  raoc,  which  wu  lt«l  with  him  has  bad  scant  Justico  done 
it  at  tho  bnitds  of  fn^^Uah  tiavcUcr^,  vbo  liavo  i«s4MT<>d  all  their  iiiteiMt  for 
tbo  diimiciuit  MMilom  rao«.  Tbo  •loscriplioii  of  ibr  intervi«w  ani\  diseuanon 
vith  tbo  Ciiptio  palriurcrh  (vol.  i.  pp.  I'Xfj^.)  ixwult  worth  pcirusul  liytluwo  who 
are  ardonUy  dreaming  of  an  annroacbing  rbiiition  with  tbo  l-'ulcro  C'burobod. 

The  tolluwing  is  a  ^amplo  <^  Mr.  Smith's  cosy  ilyb),  and  bia  retlootiona  may 
Iw  studied  with  profit : — 

**  On  calliDfc  («  mind  tbo  improniona  mado  vfea  ua  by  our  vUla  to  tka  moMiBai^  whDa 
iaChiroaiidutber  luwiu  iu  K^yptiaawellaafkvmoai  coiulauLiDlctntuieowiUiUtaffiiBa 
•f  >I1  rauka  during  our  iiUi;  ia  Ibu  country,  we  vteni  faoin  iLe  inX  oaceediojKly  attack 
vilb  tlw  ci^iH'liMi,  luul  DubavqiKiit  ubMiVaUoo  only  oonobotatod  our  fint  impraMiMi 
on  this  pdinlf  tbkt  iho  UoiltnMiut  a  body  are  ia  ountat  in  thair  r(Jig)OasdiU)M,end  ore 
But  gwhaaud  to  bo  tbougbt  to.  Tbcrv  U  no  maaMin  /ioui4  in  Ibi'  nuLtltir  of  ptaycr ;  and 
IbotniQaoTdiaup  (cikruf  ridiculo.  sutdab»oltttotenvr  lu»t  bubviMioio  bedsruiit,  wbicb 
boct  tbu  l^iiKliKbuuui,  wuuld  U^  quiUi  iticutuprcbuiuuliio  to  Ifae  otdlnary  il uiaohaan. 
On  tbu  iic<^i>tua,  I'Yity  wonliipjH-r,  lu  bii  cntiri-J  tbo  mutfaa — laklnc  off  oia  tlluptoa  at 
the  dijot,  ;iii>]  :i>li uiiiiig  twniu  w^jr  iulu  tliu  buiblmg,  tunung  biuitiiiJf  towarda  Muecn — 
wa*  lit  uart:  hIi>iii*1ili!  in  |hu  tai«k  Mfuco  bim  ;  witliout  Ivokiiuj  Lo  IIm  ri^lil  ur  Ivfl,  with 
no  ry«  lii  HSj-iliin^  liiking  plow  uound  liim,  or  to  thow  who  wen  coiutantir  i.-uniing 
and  ttnioK  oa  all  »iilo8  of  liiui,  aul  oven  to  tbo  European  ktianj;«n,  at  alb«r  tiuiM  od 
littUi  objMto  til  uiiuuli<jii  and  n  undur,  bia  beort  aud  *onl  anno  eridMilljr  UiOTOti|[bly 
OGCupiod  wilb  llic  biuuaoat  on  which  bit  hiidwimfl,ai>d  tkoua;hha>  |nyara  wwe  inattcxad 
with  iatoiiLdiabkiapidiLy,  andlii*  pnalniUuiia— nuw  with  hia  tuaMadou  UMgivaodi 
BOW  knc*Iiiij{  irn  Ilia  kNw*,  now  ailliui;  on  1ii«  li«(ilit — might  aooa  to  aomc  to  Mvour  ef 
fonaaliam,  I  oonfBw  tbuy  cpoJi*  to  my  mind  of  nali^-  and  rtocari^,  and  I  eaaw  away 
■tick  ii>ipa»«d  with  Iba  raaaiftal  dvTolioa  wkJcb  Ibtaa  ""■"■■  lAowed ;  and  1  Iboagkt 
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thiA-  Tiviil  u*  n  \outM  trliinh  wn  in  Kiucbnd  lOinuid  do  wsll  tn  Imud,  bhIuidimI  b*  wc  un- 
tlni]Mnll3^  nil  ti  n«ti<in  xn<.  nhorti  alt  otlirr  nntioiu  on  thn  cnrlh,  vith  llio  tnwit  Tvprfliaii- 
hIiIp  n(  ull  fiUK  ■buiiir,  »linmir  of  ImDg  found  00  OUT  knoc*  in  our  primtrt  dovolioBtt, 
paurinic  inrt  our  hcarlf.  »«  wr  nil  ronfcw  vo  an  1>ounid  to  do  verf  d>T,  beforo  GoJ.  1 
Knoir  not  hon  it  U  thnt  ilio  Kiit;luI»n«D  hoi  iittiiiao<l  tki«  unmTiiiUe  sliaiDcficnineHi 
which  commuQ  Chtutiaii  biniiliuoM  »liouM  diii|.ol ;  bitl  I  (enx  it  u  loo  true  Uinl  il  i*  n 
lutioiul  f  nl.  It  u  nut  ToiinJ  iu  KrinLV,  oi  (ic'rwumy.  e*  Itair,  ftr  Spain.  In  pritnitiTn 
Kiimuy  mrh  tlivnrss  is  unliiniwTi:  id  ilin  Tyml,  1  tiuto  mdii  the  gcatbonU nnii  ci>wli«idn 
in  th<^  mciuiitiiiiiB  UXX  nti  their  Vv-i-n  ia  \)w  blmk  hillridc  whra  the  *aiind  of  tho  b<>U 
flanted  uji  froti)  ihi-  iliiitant  mltr-'r,  unnciuncinR  tli»  olenttioa  uf  thr  HmI.  And  on  the 
ItirivKi  1  have  rc-mntkcd  wiUi  AatUfndton  hotr  UioM  kt  work  at  their  varioiu  trodo  Id 
Ihfir  »ii(pp  rl.Torn,  and  the*©  in  Ih-^  ulrwl*.  hAvo  kn»lt  in  praTtr  when  tho  friiUy  nlWnoon 
hell  tollpd  tb<^  hriur  of  oiir  blamed  L(iid*H  death,  'It  Mdm/it/  ilf  /ft  mert  dn  bvi  I>uu,'  an  it 
«-iu  iixpliuiwvl  by  u  pnuaiil.  and  uuc  ut  Uui  luunt  bMuliful  ■nil  tuudittJi;  c-ustpint  J  fror 
wttnuMcd.  Hut  I  Htn  hound  in  ciudour  la  own  Uut  no  Cluiitiuiu  uf  >iiy  Uhurdi  or 
rnwd  wilb  vhirh  1  niu  aciiu-iiDtnl  cqiiul  ihu  MutHnM  inl  tiiair  jiLTit^'l  iiidifluRiucD  to 
tiic  ubwrrtLtiaa  qf  «Uioiit  vlioti  tlw  War  of  prajtr  Icuda  tHuaa  Ui  pn>«tnt«  thoouHilTeii 
V'fvni  CJ<jd  in  devotion." 

Mr.  Smith  f^tMoitly  directs  utUmlJon  to  tho  illustrattoDa  of  old  pntnardiul 
oiutonu  affioidad  oy  the  life  of  miMlarii  Kg>-i>t. 

"t  hoYc  lalW  xtlmli>iD  la  thl^  daily  food  of  cnir  s&lloni,  tho  puiUKi'  wharclu  Ihiy 
iiluvd  the  red  k-iitila.  t]i«  rciy  wunu  idbiitical  Bims  fur  ^hich  Esau  t'M  hit  hirthn{;lit. 
I  har«  alfO  inciitiuiicd  uncmc^Hl  thi-  i>miiini>iila  worn  by  ihr  vixntrii  iif  Ut<p<r  Ki^y|>l  and 
Xubia  the  noMt-riug  and  bnun>li^,  vhivh  Arc  )>ttU  th«  pfta  of  houothnl,  as  thvy  wan; 
vhBQ  Abraliaiii'tt  toT\'«nt,  EUi?xur,  jilitCT-J  ihoni  i^n  tho  fucc  and  hnnd*  oi  Rnbcrm.  And 
I  haraipoIiBn  oftbe  faiiifp  syi-uinuni-Irrv  uiiilur  vihich  ili«  GuToinor  of  AMijunn  held  hi* 
miiit  of  Junicir,  na  iu  tbi-  ilaja  u(  tbu  imlriitn'ti*,  tliv  te^tvbiiilh  of  Ahraham,  and  lJii>  oak 
ct  Jaci>b  ....  'I'ha  IravoIIvr  is  itill  lutertaiuvd  wilL  Irt'^lily-bakod  loarw  and  a  kid 
from  tlip  llvn'k,  n*  iii  th a  dnj'S  r^f  A1inib:iiii,  MiMao*  ar«  ''.111  mut  lo  tho  farmin-d  gti^at, 
[  »m  in  Ihd  davi  r.f  .loaoph.  Children  ni*  AiW  carried,  not  in  (hair  tnnth<>r'ii  nriiKu  hut 
Htridn  on  li^i  »tio«ld(T,  »»  in  the  rlays  c.f  U.ignr.  Itrirks  am  fIiII  modo  with  ituhbli-, 
-wh'u  iitnw  U  not  to  bo  piDOured.  aa  in  the  tim»  of  tiiv  Imtpliliiih  bntidait«  .  .  .  - 
I^rr^onb^  'if  Tniit  «iud  ftweotinoat^  iire  oll«n  niadp  to  suiwiicni  iritli  n  vion'  lo  concitialc 
ttwir  g:o«Ki-«iU,  ae  in  ilia  days  of  tUo  aoma  of  IffacI  ....  Iln  who  dtatrai  to  nako 
an  huinllo  Ti:<)ti)!«l  of  liia  »u]>vrior  fciMoa  th«  ninrta  of  liia  duUiinir.  Thv  loctamr  nia 
down  to  teach,  ■umunded  be  lii*  pti^la  on  the  floor  around  him."  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  183 — t.) 

Mr.  Smitli'H  di'soriptioim  of  tho  tomplos  of  ooiirso  do  not  Buptq'eodei  or  in  any 
W»jr  supplpnianl.  Sir  0.  Wilkiiisrui  and  ^hl^  otber  nlandanl  niithom,  hut  tlwy 
Utt  plcaiuiiilly  %'i*itt«>i,  H»d  vill  w<OI  .-^ulficc  for  the  fimi  day's  g«utiml  ri^^v  of  iin 
Esrptiaii  ruin.  resMarinj:  llio  detaiU  for  luorr'  IfiiHurolv  inspection. 

Our  author  iraa  (ahall  we  aay)fartliaate  ciiciii;;h  to  ifcwcnd  thi^XilojuKt  at  the 
mom  on  t  nf  tha  rcboUinti  of  I  SfU.  of  vliicli  acarccly  onylliiDK  lh  knovn  iu  Hnglnnd, 
and  tho  hmTowinpcii;tnils  ho  rwoimlrt  tnoygivr-  ussamv  Hwiof  lJieveoff«ftnooof 
ail  KiuUmi  ilenput,  utid  rxhibit  n  ituiiimiiry  iiioilu  of  Blniiipiiit;  out  iitsurroctluii 
vilh  nliicli  the  tiupprawiaa  of  tho  Tmliiui  mutiny  may  imlcei^  fayourablr  oon- 
traat.  The  atorv  nlao  srireB  lim  an  opjHirtuDity  of  describing  thti  chronic 
miiwry  of  tho  EgTptian  peu-iantry,  and  iha  honui-s  of  thn.t  system  of  ttmxA 
labour,  to  which,  iu  Rpitc  of  nil  protcitotion*  to  the  coiitmry,  cverr  Rgrptitui 
■qJonnKT  knowH  too  welt  tha  Qunous  Sitoz  Cauol  »(;b«m«  is  prindpally  inaebted 
(or  th«  ptogi-iMs  it  bu  iuadi>. 

"  Wp  hxi  lioanl  th/it  Ihin  wonrt  trind  of  »invi>Ty  had  bcm  ahollahtd,  but  «."!•  wtt*  •oob 
imilocrivi'd,  and  had  \ifnn  nyikwitninaM"  {tf  Iiai  n]»o  Uk-  rcvjoiror)  "  \0  tlin  faot  Ibat  it 
nifts  tn  Ihn  mo«t  i.tuhI  r<inn,  md  on  ii  vrrr  \niy[f  »ndr.  Aud  irhalucci-  U.  Hi.  Hilnin? 
may  aay  of  th<^  nocvmity  of  auch  rn-i'iy,  or  compnliory  labour,  and  tbi!  nltL-matrvo  uf 
iMTintf  )inhlic  wvrkt  uotttcompliidicd  unlrai  iur:h  i-itorniJ  force  compelW  th«  fdbdi««i 
to  woA  a|,iiinjtt  thoij-  will,  fi  w  yjitrliBhinrii.  I  think,  will  be  lu>^lincd  to  fnd<am  hh 
Dpjniou,  orn^uMi  their  ^ympathv  to  thn  j>ocir  hilnurcm,  whn.  loru  from  their bomM  and 
fhmilia*.  nra  hurriod  off  to  trnrh'ini.f^r  M^ /.ii^.trhil"  M.  St.  Hibiin-.  inlrmlMl  though  hp 
snlunlly  i»  in  tho  art'nnij>!i»bi'if-iil  "f  th"  rttju  «hi|)  rntml.  imJ  luokiui:  upon  tht-  muUo' 
^ with  the  •■Trs  of  i  Firnc-limiin,  lo  whiirn  thn  (toini'whnl  similar  aontrrifdion  fur  Mildiiia  Is 
fhmilar,  o^-qb  tliat  'ibf  Intiour  is  gcacrollv  gipit,  and  the  wagm  null.'  "  (\'oI.  U. 
p.  HO.) 

Ko  woudor  till)  •-(rri'fr  and  tk«  usceitain  tOnuro  of  laud,  alibiing  merely  l«nAsts- 
•t-will  of  tho  I'aah&,  cause  tlio  lulec  of  £gyi<t  to  b«  looked  on  a^  •  h^«d  tyrant 
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by  lu«  pooplo.  and  tliitt  Uio  Arab  inutt«ni  vith  dstu'liod  taotli  Ui*  provacb  \» 
leu-nt  from  hi»  lutluint.  tliat  "  Oraw  never  ftrov»  tii  tlm  rootvlopM  of  a  Turk." 

But  tlw  I*iwh&  Icnomi  hoir  to  awe.  Th«  mouiont  bft  heard  of  tb«  tWwIUoq 
aboTw  TheVs,  Uo  took  the  6dd.  or  mlhcr  the  slenmprs,  with  hUforccf  in  ih'Tmjii. 
On  hU  mrritni.  no  rciistanco  wo*  Btt(<iiii>ti'<].  All  hr  hnd  to  ilo  va«  Btrik«  t«rror. 
FiT»  hntidrol  mpfi  wurw  at  tmw  <.'x«'iiteil.  an  a  vnrning — two  linudrcd  Iteing 
ahot.  twohundn'd  IwhvMlcd.  and  one  hundred  hangvd.  Thsti  uJl  tho  TtlLigia 
Thicfa  hid  harbourad  the  diiuiffrcted  were  burnt,  wiui  thoir  ]Mla-l»«t«,  kii<l  the 
pf  M  from  the  desert  grmnlnl.  thut  u  hunger  and  thtnt  forced  the  fiiKitiTO 
wreteliM  to  return,  the)-  niiVht  b«i  nhot  down  like  dogs;  aod  for  thi«  the  Ywdxk 
kflU  ths  sheikhs  r>'<iKiii>(il)1n  with  their  howls.  For  SBreml  duj-s  the  autfaor^M 
|tti^  floatvd  ikiwi)  th*  Xile  with  hitmAn  corpse*,  while  the  vultures  on  the  btcks 
were  gurying  theniflelreA  on  haDdreda  more. 

One  of  the  moat  attractiro  feotorea  o(  Ur.  Smith's  journal  is  the  pleasant  way 
ID  which  Datural-biatoryooteiiveoaiitjnualtynitmducod— Dot  alter  the  butcher 
fashion  in  which  too  many  Engli^mon  nn  the  Nile,  who  ore  doing  their  utmott 
to  ezti^rniinnte  ilx  foathored  viiiitora.  biMWt  of  tlii>ir  botiatoinhs  of  ilaughtered 
niwubilb,  hannts,  or  craiiMi:  baat>ta  which hamjiiHtly  drawn  down  the  axeoiation 
«•  gegUlameu  and  men  of  bumaiiity  on  the  wiilora  of  some  recnut  "  xporting " 
-vi^agee  on  the  Ktl'e— bat  in  the  ^rit  of  the  naturalist,  whose  rurcHt  treat  was 
to  watch  throagh  his  glass  the  piooeodiogs  of  some  bird  whose  aojuuinlance  ho 
had  oerar  before  b««n  able  to  make. 

Vq  the  end  of  the  work  ik  appended  a  oopioiu  list,  with  full  doscriptioriB  of  the 
hahita  of  all  birda  obt^iued  or  idontifi«d  ou  the  vuyugi*,  which,  though  far  from 
complete,  will  be  very  mehil  to  travallei-n  whu  huvo  not  more  xuieutilic  weika 
on  the  binis  of  KgTP^  "'  hand.  Souif  biida.  which  ww-e  WHtch4Ml  but  not 
obtained,  the  autlior  mut  iin:i1iIo  to  identify ;  but  from  his  doamptiuns  thr(>o  of 
them  may  be  gnsssed  nt  with  tolurHbto  accuracy.  Hia  "  groat  brown  Ibis  "  to, 
no  doubt,  1H»  Tamneultila,  which  we  oorselvec  han>  seen  in  colleotiona  from 
Uppsr  Egypt.  The  other  tp.  STS).  with  an  axttaordiiuur  :head,  is  the  Bald 
Una.  OtnmlifKi  eomatiu:  iimi  his  "elegant  grey-pi umngea  waders,  with  bhu.k 
liadi,  very  long  Legs,  and  liavin^  ntry  iiiiii'h  lLi<  apjHKiranco  of  dimiiiutiva 
(vues"  (p.  i^^).  are  uuqu'^^'lioitabl)-  the  wi'll-knuwn  diminutiro  Crono,  (Inu 
ri>3«.  cbIImI  also  f,n  itrmnuflfi-  itr  .Sumi'lir.  They  ai9  well  known  to  occur  in 
Fgypt.  8omn  uf  bif  binU  wn  KUBDi'ot  ho  has  detorminod  WTongly^.9.,  \re  ahall 
be  ver}'  much  astoniiihod  to  tlnd  tlie  Ktarooain  Ihiakv  Ixom  (/thj  ^.^nnu)  in 
Egypt.  Probobly  thia  is  au  error  for  fxu*  itrtino*,  an  a'lliod  Kg}-pliHti  bird.  In 
piving  tho  scientific  namos  we  regret  thut  Mr.  Smith  has  ouolcd,  not  tlto 
utithority,  the  only  sate  index  for  the  stiiileiit,  but  merely  tno  ciiinpilati»n 
wbicli  hc>  hupponed  In  hwro  at  hand.  It  is  to  bo  nmombered,  al«o,  that  meet 
ofthe  liinl-'  nX  Rgypt  ore  memly  soasoaol  viaitors,  and  therefore  it  need  caose 
00  surpFua  thnt  one  traTeller  finds  in  abundanoQ  c|>oeies  «hi«h  anothn  nerer 
sees.  Thus  the  Llron-n-nockHl  Kaven  of  Paloeti&e  is  veil  known  to  Iw  an 
inhabitant  ol'  Kgypt,  ami  wd  huvo  seen  tho  Pcicwit  by  tens  of  thonsonda  in  the 
Delta  at  tho  season  of  inigrntion. 

We  are  soaresly  pTefwrod  to  admit,  with  onr  author,  that  the  Papmis  me 
Wtwr  iivdi^oo<ua  in  K^'ypl,  i^inco  wo  have  dijonvon>d  it  by  the  SnaofOaliloe, 
■Bd  ooverinp  many  aurm  in  the  swamps  of  Huloh  (Merom),  in  tho  far  sorerer 
aUmate of  northern  P«lestino,whnTeit  it  iitxI'iiibtoiLyindTfrcnoua.  Doth  plants 
and  birds  sm  far  more  easily  iixtirpacd  in  ihii'klr-pMiilMl  countnoit  than  we 
«*  apt  to  sunpeot.  Wo  can  only,  in  cnncIu«ion,  join  in  Mr.  Smith's  a^pirvtioa, 
that  some  check  may  bo  put  ou  tho  wiiitou  bulcbory  and  ixtirpntion  by  Kiiglid 
ae-et1led  sportsmen  on  the  Kilo,  and,  we  would  odd,  on  our  own  Engllah  ccosta 
Hkewiae. 

[f  we  may  eritidira  a  vory  minor  detnil,  it  in  to  Ire  rr>|^ttc<l  that  tho  ordiuAty 
Englixli  remloring  of  Anbto  spoiling  in  wholly  diBi-c)tAr<lM  ;  tbui  wc  have 
"wnir»n"  for  "woran,"  "hawuger"  f'lr  ■' howadji,"  which,  by  the  waj-.  i*  not 
"  sir,"  but  really  "  merchoiit  "  or  '•  trade(miim  ; "  sir  being  •'  tvii,"  tho  ■'  dd  " 
of  &)Bniah  lemasoe,  a  tillo  which  the  Uoslom  never  condcBcends  to  apply  to  » 
Obuliao  dog.  H.  B.  T. 
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3>W«f  wvf  A'trr^fnrr  in  thr  TrrriUrr^  of  Altulai,  forntMy  JImwmm  Jimtku,  mow 
tnOJUtlf  I  ■•,  aaJ  in  vn^-f  lAXfr  P^rUc/IAt  fi't^hJ'ae^fie.   By 

trnx  maumai  ai  ■ttwomb)*  informttiaa  ooaocnung  tha  interior  of  BoaoAa 
AsMria  (dcfv  iwdwl  lo  tha  CJnitcd  HuIm]  vu,  prior  to  Mr.  Wbraipor'a  book, 
owfinri  In  Sir  Juba  Biehar^Mn'o  colloctina  oT  £u;ts  kt  ■Mond-uiul,  atul  tha 
tHr«la  of  10ka"*kin.  of  Um  Bommq  luiimrial  Navj,  whirh  u«  not  popuUriy 
kniiwn,  for  Ibu  ■afflciant  roMoo  tlmt  tiioa^h  tbt^T  WMm  tnuiaLitMl  into  OcrmAa, 
Uw  Iniiulorjoa  wns  nsvw  pvintod.  Tba  Tut  ukd  dMBlat«  tcrritorf  en«t  c«Ua^ 
Rnarimn  ATRi-rim.  nn<l  uLrimlU'  aaiiwil  by  tba  entieiaan  ot  Ur.  S«WKnJ*B  tiuto 
f"r  Aritii:  a(^iiii<(iU<in>,  "  WaJ-riMEin."  is  luaeofiwth  to  ba  knAwn  ■«  AIwikA 
TomUnj :  uiiil  uf  IliiH  Urrnlurj  Ur.  WbrapOT  tnlisvw  tha  United  SUI«)t  w* 
Ukily  tanakn  ■.vory  gnod  thing,  Uiough  05  tib«proo«a«hid)  OiatUn  dMcnl>od 
in  tM  ou*  of  Ka|»l«an'«  Buniu  jSoms  h  tbal  <rf  "  lukiiijf  nr  on  de»iifttuMi." 
Th«  axtrvino  nonhem  dinsion  at  tba  ootmlvy  nuy  be  u^atly  vnluoleM,  bat  in 
tlw  eantnt  patti0A  of  tlw  tMm'tnry  fan  ara  almndant.  And  th»  tndm  in  th«m 
nut fiUl iiMo  ABwicBn  Imiidk.  "TlwHOullwm  putsof  UMKUintoy  uvMtontical 
In  ckuuetnr  villi  tha  uAifchbouring  Efitiith  temtarf,  nnd  will  pntbohly  b>:<  found 
b>  ba  M  rii  h  in  nuBaral  waaltk,  thoogfa  of  infiirior  vrowib.  owing  U>  tho  ki^ltar 
Ulitnilfi,  aiiul  will  yet prora  by  no nauu  VOClUtta.  TIm  ftnlurios  suit  )<e4mtB«of 
gnat  vulufl.  There  am  rxt«tiBivc  cod  banka  off  tlko  Alatiti4iB  liloo.  and  on 
tttuif  otii4iT  partunf  the  coast.  HAJnun  is  tha  coBsiooMt  af  CAninon  tinti  in  all 
tha  rivan  of  tha  North  l^uiifie.  atut  ia  m(ad  oeoocdin^r  aa  Jbod  onlr  fit  fur  thoaa 
irhocnnnot  gat  batter.  In  AJaska  tha  flA  aaa  bo  ofatainad  tn  viat  quiuititiaa 
■inplvat  tha  aZBOii»o  of  iiatin>  lafmar.  To  ihU  nilil  thnnluoAf  n|t  or  rino^car, 
bafrtU  and  fraig;Dt :  and  on-^  )"?««  th»  «licht  lotal  catt  in  axporting  to  Kunpa 
vkiLt  w6Qld  b»  (A(uulai«d  a  Iuxhtj."  In  addition  to  thaaa  promiung  »tali«tic8 
of  th^  miiinlaBd,  iro  laam  that  tha  Almitian  Idas  jiald  liffg*  nombars  of  iddsa 
r  of  KDiplitl'iaos  aaimala,  and  iw  on  naaHy  all  of  tbom  active  or  paMiv«  TOloonooi 
.•xut.  It  M  nuaru  than  prubabla  Ihey  mar  bo  Arctic  Aditiona  of  Sioilj,  m-ii  in 
Lsalphur  d4}{w^t«.  In  •<>  far  aa  it  is  devolod  to  the  olu«idaliaD  of  IboM  ixtiuta, 
fWid  to  tb»dMeriplion  of  the  vooderfiil  ragioa  through  which  h«  IravolW,  aa 
atiisi iD<iiiib«r c>f  ■)>"  T^i.  oraph  Expodition,aft»rwanlareeaJl«d.oii(b«  abandim- 
m«al  of  tho  |»r*'j'  nt  on  tho  cueooMof  the  AUantio  oablo,  Ur.  ^^ym- 

porV  book  haa  ■.     '  .n-tion  of  aa  ontiroly  norel  and  a  ramorkakljr  wolt- 

vnttvn  iinn-ntivp  ;  I'Ul  it  lairtbt  haro  boon  coRlrocbr'd  with  adTanta-«.  'thoaA 
h  i*  all  ]ilwa«.Ht  r«ttding,  tho  r^al  intorevt  of  tfa«  book  bogia*  only  with  £• 
Mxth  oUaptcr.  aiid  it  ooatMia  with  the  twenty -tkird.  TnncouTvr's  Island  haa 
bavn  "  doii'.',"  not.  indeod,  ao  rary  »^uii«4iv<<iy  nti  CaliioTnia,  wbivb  ie  uuita 
.tiio  Sjia  or  lin<l«n-Bad«a  of  tho  Svw  World  for  trmpting  p«opl9  to  wiito  aootib 
'H>  fondly  oblivioua  tbat  ororybody  olno  baa  dotio  the  sama— but  rvry  fully 
•ad  ■BliafaBtuTtly,  wpo«iaUy  by  9l'r.  Spnmt :  and  tha  bccianing  aad  ctxl  «f  tiro 
book  aro  oo«npiad— tho  fir«t  with  VimconTci's  Uand,  Iha  Wl  with  California. 
Not  many  wnlvn  could  oarrr  one  no  lightly  and  with  to  little  wttatiacai  oY*ti 
■tiAi  flanuiar  ground,  but  RtiU  Ur.  Whyoper'a  uurative  would  bo  a  greater 
work  if  a  irtn  a  Knaller  book. 

Tho  Tukuu  Hirer  is  an  objaot  which,  in  old  timca,  had  any  one  known  any- 
thing about  it,  woubl  have  bwa  nombaml  aniiong  tho  diatiuctly- defined 
"  Wondan  of  tha  World."  But  of  Intv  wa  have  coiaa  to  vadontwd  ao  well  Ihiw 
wondarflil  alt  tho  earth  ia,  that  (he  old-oalabUabed  phenomena  baro  eank  into 
iaagaiflcaaoo. 

Tho  juamoy  maile  by  the  Kxpeditioa  waa  a  deeply  intereating  one,  and 
nothiiig  in  more  nnnarkable  in  the  book  than  the  suBtoined  f^oi  apirita. 
flteqiifliilly  renohing  exhilaratioD,  which  the  mombora  wtm  to  ha.re  enjoyed, 
dDuudeaa  a  beneHcent  ondoooipenntiiigpniTiaoD  of  Naliiro  for  the  maiiitonanoa 
of  life  in  ngions  whoia  hor  ngonr  is  ik>  great  and  un^pnrine,  whom  hrr  maoi- 
batatJoiM  are  ao  aanMt  and  awn-  im^irinfr.  A  little  deaponiloncy,  a  little  faint- 
heartodnoaa.  aomo  nome-aickm^a.  and  it  in  impoaatblo  to  baliove  tbst  strtmgth 
and  life  could  W^i  llirouKili  the  bordahips  of  that  bind  of  ioo,  and  winter,  with  its 
brief,  bAHuliful  bur«t  of  gloriooa  nuncDer.  oomin^  with  mngic  0adili>i)De«a.  nnd 
poadng  away  so  sudly  bodd.  Ttio  fiiiry  talc  of  acienco  wliich  told  children  of  a 
northern  land— 
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"In  whieh  tbn  wn  nm  ndly  ii|>, 
To  ahittf  fbr  half  %.  yaar," 

Ify  tro  mootlu-  Wiater  ho^  aa  «igltt  mooUia'  roiim.  aod 
;  tbom  wa  bat  tvo.  Mr.  \Vh)rnipar  poawd  tba  ibrn'teat 
i^ii  oTtbo  Arc^K  jtKT  €H  rvnk  for  Fwrctipiin;  Bivcr,  «i(]  *aya  ooDmrniti^  it — 
'•Tl«Mnin  wt  It  a^w  lnin^lo,Haftwff^'•^•"n.  aud  nM>i  it  n  <|iiiu'tiTT  lo  twnlrt,  llow 
n«ar  wi;  wru  tu  the  araiie  cirol»  I  leave  to  iiumo  who  ihotou^blj  uwlemtawi 
ihi  tiobject  to  UU;  eulBce  it  to  Mj,  tha  Bun  waa  abseut  from  our  fMO 
notorcr  foity-flTo  niaatoB."  Tko  Slat  Dacsmb«rira»  tho  aborta«t  d«j,  sud 
tbtia  tbe  ann  n»o  at  10.40  p.io.,  Biui  set  aoao  ifter  1Z.M  p.m.  Tlwao  viae  two 
vondRrfril  thingM  to  mo,  nvvrr  to  bo  fbrsotfam,  uir  moro  tbui  Uw  •plendid 
oght  vbii;li  tbc  beareiu  thovod  tbo  tntvuUinn,  in  tiuur  lw(~I^oum  Htiitliit  tlio 
100,  at  Nuluto  Fart,  where  thuy  wen;  kt<upiui;  Uhnatsiutt.  after  n  fwltion,  irbicfa, 
if  it  hiU  not  luxury,  soeuin  to  h.ti\«  ttubtnlied  extivnie  ixiuteciL  "'Fliuln);- 
IniiUtug  formed  one  aide  of  the  fort  Miuaro.  Tho  vindawa  of  our  roum  were  of 
RMl-gut,  and  as  the  daja  wcro  Dow  alxiut  two  hours  in  leosth,  uur  light  inside 
'woa  uoac  of  tbn  lwf)t>  ^W  alcpt.  Ttnppcd  up  in  fur-Iiiiod  plimliou  and  skins, 
on  a  plaifvnn  rained  tw<i  Icot  {rota  tlio  itoor,  wli:ch  vn^  oiiulkrd  with  moM,  and 
covun'it  wtlh  iitruw  unil  nkJn*.  Kvui  lliuii  thii  Qixir  wa»  iutwiiM-lr  »i!d.  Somo 
huiig  Ti|i  some  tlamji  cloth  to  drv ;  ntar  the  laftar*  it  ateaiucO,  wiUiin  a  foot  of 
the  graimd  it  froxo  tirmly.  with  long  idckia  baocing  therefroca.  Tlio  air  near 
tbe  flour  has  shown  a  temppratiire  of  1°  when  tho  upper  part  of  the  room  was 
1tl>°  or  05"  Fabr."  The  initd  wiu  so  int«ii!«  at.  thia  time  that  the  enmo  purilinsvd 
{:  1  -'  Tijdiatui  lay  untouchod  and  porfectiy  frL-sh  for  a  mouth  tr>gBlh<x  tho 
<1  -  in  their  Btova  were  a  iaa»  of  rocK.  and  hud  tu  1m  sinuh^Kl  up  with 

ftt.  ...V..,  Li.'j  molasMa  formod  a  t]iiek  black  jnwtv.  ami  no  kuifo  tb«y  bad  would 
cat  A  slice  of  bun  from  the  bouc  until  it  wbh  wall  thawud  in  thitirirnrnieriooin. 
n»  author's  acootmt  of  tbe  wna^ier  is  very  curious.  To  uh  it  seems  as  if  it 
mint  be  almoHt  impowtUe  to  endure  mu'h  cold,  as  if,  n'heti  it  did  not  kill,  the 
|ulliiriiig  muHt  Jiare  mode  d»alli  proferable  to  exijtli-ncr.  On  tbv  .'ii  h  I)i7i;i>int>«'r 
I  tbennoowter  fell  lo  niMcTy  rfi^rrr-i  imltnv  /rrnimj.  "  Ititl,"  taj k  Afr.  Whjinpnr, 
he  veaihwr  wum  loTwIy ;  no  wind  blew  or  snow  fall  during  llix  liine,  aiid  we 
did  nut  fed  tho  cold  as  much  as  at  many  Other  timcs.*^  On  the-  '2Tlh  thcrsavthe 
wonderful  Bpectaole  raproaont«d  in  the  fiontispiete.  '*  It  wa^  in  tbe  N. W..  and 
was  not  the  ooDTenlionnl  atch,  but  a  graceful,  undulating.  «v«T-cbanging 
"snake"  of  t^Wtrii;  hght.  ovanovcvnt  colotirs. palu  aa  thoiHi  of  a  sumwt  niinbow, 
■  SLcd  uniin  flitting  through  i  t,  and  Uiti)^  auoomers  and  wtutillstioai  moriiitf 
rani  U>thu  bright  xt:)!-,  w)iu.-h  diitiiinttv  rIiouu  through  its baxyetherDal  farm, 
fiuicy  of  the  rcudvT  will  naiuitillj'  be  (>uught  by  tho  strunge,  pioltirowiue, 
[  aoblimo  fofttures  of  the  iiar»tivL',  which  takes  tbo  mind  to  so  woiid(>rf>il  n 
of  the  earth,  and  occupies  it  vith  the  ioBorutable  "  What  doss  it  all 
I?"  so  fully.  Tbo  lifijiof  tbo  nntivu  tribes  on  the  Vukon  is  truly  womb>tfiiI 
> think  of.  Not  di  dwpenttely,  boinloxi^tv  misumblo  as  thoHi  of  tho  Iiinuit, 
ribsd  by  tbe  Amoricvii  vxplortT.  Itfi-.  flail,  atid  nrniarkably  bee  from  Tico, 
itv.  Ai>d  diuiuMi,  tluuikA  ta  tliuir  being  still  praaerred  from  onntact  with 
wbitA  iDun:  but  still,  in  ttti  eonditioiM  of  oeaaeleM  wreBlUng  wiib  Nature 
soanty  subeialonco,  and  in  it^  tramendoas  iaol&tion,  appalling  to  our  fancy 
iated  bf  ksowlodgo  aod  contnut,  and  tnoat  pitiable,  l-roia  point  to  point 
I  sarnitiTO  doca  but  ^row  Id  iDtorast,  and  the  author'))  dowriptiun  of  tlui  fint 
■Ifht  of  tbo  Ynknn  Riw  will  Tornain  with  hi*  mkdors,  liko  tho  stories  told 
by  Dr.  I.iviiigKtono  nnd  Ooptaia  Utirton.  Away  in  the  liir  \ortb,  like  one  of 
ua  beautiful  creutioD«  of  Haas  Ohristian  Anderson's  fancy,  the  mighty  ioo-rirer 
li«a,  in  an  unknown  country,  the  furred  beasts  know  it,  and  the  uativo  hiin(«T« 
Land  v^ya^ittet*,  trained  to  enduranoe  of  tho  drond  solitude.  Mntiy  AayW  JAuraey 
[jlefore  it  am  be  reached,  tho  Iravcllor  luu  lost  eight  of  eiviliyx'il  tniin,  and  of 
eTer>'tbiitg  in  which  there  is  any  likenoss  to  or  romombronco  of  liis  hotno.  A 
world  in  which  there  are  grrAtt  Rolde  and  running  voters  will  bo  quite  dreom- 
l)k«,  and  intpoaeihle  to  htm  by  thie  time. 

"Al't<iiiM]ovD,**says  tbo  anther,  "we  broke 'horn  thcwood\  shot  down  a  rimp 
htanlcand  tUio>\  on  an  immcnm  snow-dad  Sold  of  ic«— (be  mifhly  Yukon!  \M  the 
Pleader  thick  of  «  i-iTitr  2,R0(>  nilea  lonif,  and  anywbore,  in  thta  imrt  of  iti  rounw,  (rcoi 
fanetofouror  Ilronitlnswiili^eiuinabraknBnassofaaiiw-eovaraaiee,  fncn  its  soutcs  to 


Conumporary  Rtvicu}, 


Hm  inoatb,  ut&  hn  will  Uwn  Uvn  pictund  to  kimMirtko  Ynlmn  in  wiBtn-.    Xritbcr 
Rorpcncdaw  pvauyidiBoflhednarrgnUDdear,  live  <nut  raoootonri  or  Um  uidJnift«>d 

i.  Urga  unou&t  argoiuml  informntioa  is  conpruMl  ittMr.'Wi7m|)«a'*(ent«r- 
tainitig  uid  iuatructlTO  rolumo,  in  trhicli  ho  vxhtbiU  hiouolf  kt  noce  IraroUer 
and  brtut,  watriring  with  onrinblo  d><s.Untf  to  ^t«  hu  aamtiro  tLc  lifdika 
«od  eootinnoai  taterMt  of  «  pcnoiu]  reciul,  wUhont  iitjariiig  it  hj  ;*-1out 
toncdi  of  tgotiBn.  V.  U, 
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^drntf  iM  rf  the  Enphrat**  Sxptdition,  a»ried  on  by  Order  of  tht  BrUiik  Oouem. 
mnU.durtH-/tiir  TraM  lS3d,  ISSO.  and  ISSl.  Bf  Qaoanl  V^AncW  Rawuov 
CraaXKY.  UtJonitf  Comniaadaat  Ulh  Brigade  Boral  ArtiUwy.  D.cX., 
F.B.S.,  F-ItO-S.,  Coauiuiubr  of  tlic  Kxpedfitioa.     London :  Loognuis- 

The  banstire  offorod,  oltor  ao  long  »  ifilmj,  to  the  public  br  Oraenil  Chesn^ 
ia  th«t  of  tht  losolt  of  a  8p«ial  SQirico  which  vaa  undaruken  t^-  a  vote  of 
Parliamieat.  vKom  nature  tho  writfr  briefly  dascriboa  ia  his  dodication  of  the 
book  to  tha QiiMiu    lu  1R35,  tiro  ann«dat«aiii-Tcan]a,TiU)  abodyof  Kii5iififio 
officers,  aitiltofymeo,  Mtp|>ere,  and  seamaa,  were  placsd  aador  tho  orden  of  the 
Kathor,  who  waa  then  Captain  Cboaaey,  to  nury  out  the  smrry  and  navi<^tioii 
of  tho  rivi^rt  Tittrti  aud  Eapbmtoa,  with  a  viewof  offectio^  a.  more  rapid  omr- 
land*  cnmiauDicatioD  with  India,  by  tho  coiamnod  of  Hia  late  Majesty  King 
Willium  IV.;   nad,  haring  .lucccoMulIy  nooomntiahed  these  objecU,  J^ftpiain 
CbeaiMV  laid  the  detailed  maps  and  surveyn  or  the  two  groat  Eastern  nvurs 
before  ontlt  Iloiiaoa  of  IWliamcnt.     In  the  inlerral  nothing  tua  boon  done ;  but 
the  do«!r(!  of  the  Oorcrnment  that  tho  particulora  of  tbo  ouca  proposed  route, 
and  thedetniloil  nnrnitiveof  au  esnndiliun  which  was  a  far  raoro onerous  nnder- 
takiog  in  Lbmto  daya_  than  it  woulil  be  at  prwent,  should  be  placed  befony  the 
public,  appear  to  indicate  an  intention  of  reriving  the  snliieot,  and  perhap*  of 
carrying  tbe  lanp;-abaadoned  project   into  operatjon.    Qeneral  Chranoy  it  u 
firm  bweveir  in  too  adrontaKes  of  the  Knphrntos  lonto.  and  an  ardent  adVocsto 
«r  its  merits.    He  bas  not  rolaxed  Iiij<  otTorts  for  the  ocoimplishment  of  the  crcet 
project,  whose  feasibility  bin  narmtiTe  roodm  perfrctly  clear,  during-  all  the 
yeora  of  its  sltunbcr  ia  (ho  olSctal  mind.     TI«  bs4  twice  made  the  juiiniey  to 
'  UOBslantinople,  to  obtain  ibe  Sultan's  Firraajt  fiir  a  railway  frotn  tbe  mouth  of 
'  the  Orontea  to  the  Persian  Oolf.  and  once  to  fiyrin;  In  )<xiiniine  -U  n«in  tho 
txnuitry  betwesu  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe  Guplinttea.     He  found  hintsolf 
recoKiiued  and  cordisUy  woloomed  by  tho  Arabi,  whose  anxiety  for  the  omning 
lip  of  tfa<dr  Gauntry  Iuih  much  increased  rince  IH37.     In  18&'  General  rheeaoy 
brought  the  Bubit-i'l  bivfinv  Putliamuiit.  nnd  many  vtlbrts  hare  boen  made  to 
orguaixea  line  of  railway  l-iJ  .Ueppo  aud  the  FiiphrateN,  with  inch  sligtit  encou- 
i  ngeineDt  from  Ouroroment  as  would  give  cooQdence  atid  wecurily  totbe  shoiv- 
boldcira.    But  all  has  boon  bithorto  in  rain.     General  Choiney  asks  why  ?  and 
hopes  that  the  {lublicntion  of  his  lULmtiTO  may  nt  least  procore  him  an  iiimwer 
(d  that  aueiitron.     To  iix,  it  siwmM  plain  tbst  tho  public  are  satisfied  with  the 
ovortaad  routu  they  haro,  though  not  icnorant  that  they  mi^'bt  hare  a  better 
one,  and  will  ai>t  iucur  thoexpeuic,  whioh  would,  howarer,  he  nowoimost  incon- 
Kderablo  in  oomparioon  with  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  tt«  nl  first  nropneed. 
The  liiduN  having  been  opened  up  by  lines  of  railway  and  steam  flolilW.  little 
aiit  needed  to  ooinplotca  working  line  nfmminunioatjonbT  railway  tlimugfa 
OpetAmis,  with  KKtiiiner*  fir  the  rnniaii  <iiiir.  whidi  would  give  tho  tnenna 
of  rapid  iuteit'imrw)  beLween  nreat  Tlritaia  atkd  India,  nt  an  ostimaled  coat  of 
about  £l.l)»l>,000.    General  Cbeaney  dees  not  argue  in  fiiTour  of  the  tfuphratea 
nuto  solely  oulho  groundsof  its  great  adTontages  to  oomiDanieandooovenionee. 
"  I  is  not  in  tho  least  an  alarmist ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  he  is  too  wiso,  twi  px- 
k),  to  i^oto  or  noob  pooh  tbe  growing  oggrandisement  of  RoMia,  and 
_  ihlo  rjyl:  Lo  U9  of  her  uivrminns  pnwor  niid  atnlMlion.     "In  1811."  bo 

•iTl'^  "llie  <\iiii.ii«inii  triboi  wi-re  (titrRMt  and  indepondont,  as  well  as  tboso 
lymg  to  tb"  wi'-iLwnrd  of  tho  Caspian  Sea.  Now  tho  CHueaxiu  in  Ruwian  (erri- 
tory,  and  lUo  pnwer  of  tho  Oiur  bos  Aprood  rabidly  to  the  wastwurd.  I'nniia 
[  >«mainit  {tsiiaivo.  whilst  tho  armies  of  Boasia  have  not  onlv  occupied  the  dintont 
•  eity  of  Siunarcand.  but  are  gradnally  drawing  nearer  ana  nearer  to  Herat  and 
(Vttool.    If  we  would  not  sua  her  troops  oocnjiyiiig  tlie  right  bnuk  of  tbe  lodua 
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i  fblly  K4liM  thft  powibilitj  of  sucli  an  eT«nt :  and  \i  vtll  tlicn  at  oitco  he 

.  ihat  wo  poueae  ample  meuDa  for  aTvirtiag  tbs  dongOTnna  wonl  cfTctl  ol' 

tte  attrutca  of  aa  eneiny  to  the  Teiy  botuidary  of  our  Indian  Euipira.  io  thi< 
ooTuoUttatiao  a&d  perfeoboa  of  oar  orarland  communkatMms  Iciwcca  GroaL 
Britain  awi  India.' 

As  »  buok  of  truTol,  tli»  narrntiT*  of  ao  importaul,  uoTftl,  and  mtereadng  an 
axpnl'tiju  aa  ttiat  wliich  Captiiiii  Choaiiuj-  uud«rliM>k  was,  wheu  he  undertook 
it.  i«  n  unlly  out  of  date.  It  tia*  the  attracttou  which  aitacbes  to  tho  re<:ita] 
of  p«i4oiutl  sdtranture  and  ex[M<ri«nc« :  and  the  stylo  is  fmh,  cloar,  and  tm- 
aflWGl«d,  as  Oaoend  Obeane^'a  aiylo  nlu-d^-s  is. — but  it  no  longer  |k»wkmm  the 
obarm  of  Iha  nnknown.  xvt  it  lavf  be  road,  with  much  pUwmn  and  profit, 
\iy  tbom  whudo  uut  foal  much  intormt  in  thoiiu&atioiiof  0110  ovatland  routo  to 
India  rather  than  iuiolli«r.  Tha  xuihor's  ai^opuenl  of  hiti  jouraeya  iit.  eren 
after  all  these  ^ean,  qaite  iafecti[>u«  iu  its  bucTancy  and  ardoor:  and  liia  de- 
seription  of  the  wonder  and  ave  with  which  he  traced  the  fulfilment  of  tkiip- 
tara  praphaoT',  in  the  deserted  cities  which  ha  uxptored,  is  iull  of  touching 
■starsst.  Sudom  ha*  n  more  anukKing  dtwurt  j'wrnvy  l>Hn)  miida  than  hi* ,  nonn' 
ono  vbioh  calU  u])  mora  fealinK  in  tlH  iiunutaJ.  The  mitdiir  fuUnw*  in  hi*  foot* 
•Up)  nTora&tly ;  they  are  thoM  of  a  Chriadan  man,  a  humhlo  and  iruo  beljerer, 
to  whose  miud.  in  this  birthplace  of  tua  race,  the  Bihle  is  erer  present,  who 
gathers  rich  spiritual  fruits  from  a  journey  nndertakfln,  not  in  the  (^uorulous 
spiritof  the  sooptic,  but  with  the  umplshoait  of  faith.  Among  man  j  reniurk* 
ul«  purngM  wmcumiiia  Uio  de«olat*  plaoes,  this,  which  tuooMds  aa  aiwount 
of  tbo  ganarol  anpeot  uf  Dabylon.  ix  var}-  inlerostiug: — 

**  Haro  nn  Hie  RinMiTc  nqu.trn  biittir.-nrn  of  t1i<i  lianpng  RnrdcnK,  which  Iuito  (hr 
MBtmiua  nniitcil  tho  «ll<x;ta  <:if  tim^,  bdiI  vjU  continue  to  mJutc  for  ofTCS  to  rpinDi — 
b«tag  ^^oD»lnlcl.-l  oi  llio  linMt  j-ullow  liiicki,  luiJtod  l.y  a  pumlUrlv  diirnWo  Liml  of 
aaDMit,—B  liOf^Io  troa  cf  the  crttar  (ninUv  atill  t(«uins,  add  nxninii  tltii  Inrcllrr  by 
its  lonHlinaM  tliat  *  Babjrlon  tJio  (itvat  lum  (lUIrii.'    Tu  thu  vnt  of  tfaOMt  Tumaius  of  tliu 

portion  of  uio  niina  in  a  jmijuntitii;  work  I'lu'til  boluv  thn  »tiiiiiiiiL  uf  (tii'h  iuu;1c,  in  ihu 
iatta  of  thxee  MHnioireuliLT  towcra  csuuvcU'd  tuK^tiicr,  tuul  Riving  nbat  ia  moitcTD  iitaa^ 
woald  l<  a  fIniiLin;;  defence.  Some  upcrtcm.  kiidui);  intu  UvMcadiiig  paiaa^M,  «|ip«*'' 
hiraand  tbcrnon  thfmrtawaf  thi«  mound;  ocoofirliich,  ocar  it^  northern  fc**,  la  well 
known  m  Ui?  •  I.innii'  Dim.'  I  hiul  ipinu  iluirn  this  jmsjayv  for  imiaii  dblani'i*  witljoiit 
aOf  W«»  of  .Innjtnr.  wlip.ii  thri  unttiiiliiknbU'  oilimr  of  wild  btaiU  iiuil'i  mi*  n-tiiwe  my 
aUpn  with  all  ttpi^l,  lert  I  HhoaM  rtxt^MTArr  n  It'in  nt  rlniwr  qiiarti'trt.  It  is  inijiuwiilift! 
to  oonTry  hy  any  dMcription  nn  ini|imaiaon  af  tbiT  dn-ji  iot«iv!il  nlbithint;  lo  ihvma 
niias,  vKicb  '  wiJI  nerer  norc'  be  inksliitvd,  noilhcr  ihnll  thu  Arabian  pilcb  his  k'nt 
there,  but  wild  beasts  aad  doleful  crcnturvs  abttll  dicell  lh«r«.'  'I'lii;  fitMcnt  dcfjAtion 
of  Um  spot,  so  GuLhfiiUy  p(!ttin.>d  by  tho  Frophvt,  wimi  I'uutnMtcd  wiili  Um  f'-rtility  of 
th»  HunoundtnE  c«iuib^,  liUa  tbe  tuitul  with  nuli^iii  thuUKblH  oT  tbr  I'XHct  fidlilnwat  of 
pro^linry.  w}iii:li  meela  us  so  strikinifly  in  muni  imtiimiii  in  tbc  tJut,  but  nowhivv  aa 
furcibly  u  wiicn  Klandinir  oinidat  the  ruiiw  of  li{i,bykti." 

Tb>'jro  ia  aa  boak  of  Eastom  travl,  oxcej^t  the  trarda  of  Armtnius  V&m- 
Mry,  which  givoa  tho  reader  no  rivid  and  imprCi^iiTe  an  idea  of  the  charm,  tha 
loMiinesa,  the bti((U«, the stT«n|^  jtnngiDatirodoliKhl.lho  desolation  andendu- 
raoco  of  a  dosert  ioumey.  ti^  this  thirty-yf^rs-oUl  nftrratiTO  of  Oenomi  Chcanej. 
13io  book  is  doubly  valuable,  ns  the  tochnical  historT  of  a  groat  tindertaking, 
vhich  may  vot  proTn  tn  bavo  biyin  fraught  with  ita]>ortAnt  conaMinencM  to 
manldud,  and  an  vxpositiuo  of  iMroo  of  tho  exporiencva,  taat«s,  and  fcolioM  of 
•  highly  giAed  and  aaniduoujily  cultivated  mind.  P.  0.  a. 

Oreattr  Britain:  n  tlrcord  <\f  Tnwrd  \i%  Eiif)li»h-SftaJai*g  CoutitritM  during  lS64t 

wtd  1867.    By  Oit.vuLBS  Wkxtwoktu  SiuiB.    With  Uaps  and  Illitstra- 

tionif.     Londim:  UncmiUitn  &  Co. 

Beoardeu  a^a  unn-utivo  of  trarel,  thia  ifl,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  which 

oat  age — prolitio  in  mich  lit«ratur«— has  produoed.     It  noeaewea  vnry  quality. 

«Tery  <?bnrtn.  K>quieiti>  fur  rendorin;;  nicli  a  book  perfect  socarding  to  a  critical 

Htandurd  of  taalo.     It  is  proci>ja  und  inlelligibU,  mim  and  catogortcal,  as 

though  int«ndiHl  to  aorva  os  a  hundboolc;  it  i»  piuttircaqns,  brilliant,  ernpbio. 

and  absorbingly  iutiTestiog,  as  the  nioateFigeriiniatourof  Iho  esMiy  or  the  novd 

eouM  desiro.     No  roador,  with  tho  moat  modr-rfite  dUtoBto  to  the  "  heavy  "  in 

litoratnre,  could  udyasce  audi  a  plea  against  this  book,  and  hovoTcr  he  loves 
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"  It^  "  rMibsx,  Im  tsitst  ht  «o  iaiArQoted  bj  it,  if  vraa  ftcuaat  kta  viQ,  u  to 

Mlnift«1»igw   IW  gwiiu  «l  tko  vntar.      Itapif  asl    ■((«»>  m   tW   emMk 

tHMM  «f  ft  bar  lila.  wofma  sad  tttaa««ta  ■trU  fe»  »  iImtm  •■»  mUob 

.ft«Bdiaboafa«rtnnlUutMr.  Dilkvii  UuK  to  Ma  b  iwkn*  taM«  fcr 

cdMH  of  lit«ntQn  for  •oom  ttoM  to  wn*.  tacbooK  n  m  wrtinlf  wnrvl,  ■» 

Bplrighr  «  UttBf  of  Krt,  Ui«t  finl  it  croatw  iatoaw  ■fyrin.     Han  i*  »  writar 

b  u  ftUolBtolj  nn^ itrlfc    Wiwt  ii  iW  trick af  it?    BkI  tknv  m  m  trick 

lU ;  tWi  tKs  W(4  ii  wiistm  m  tb*  fini  boik  *T<r  ompoOTl  ta  thu  %orU. 

tmtf  Wva  bnon  written.  »«4  "aAw*  BByVi^f,  sot  to  flonlbto,  m  i*fat«,  «r 

dnl  aarbadTt  but  ool  of  Ibe  >ulai  «f  ■  ln|Ur-«nmn^  ricUr-cvItivstod, 

■wfal  bmiDwtiMiiiiijihiiiT  iaMladt,  wrtwatoiVttwtiwi.  wdMSgozBd 

W  ■aj  kitU  of  afcaiatioB.  alfiMg  to  tfca  mrw  iafaUicMiM  of  »  kaia  atoiri^ 

Im  toMhaUcaMi  of  lb*  ijicwii  Mid  g«MD»  hanur.    Hm  inito  nariMTinw 

— dwrty  with  whiA  th>  wiit»  nUtot  k^  betootf  tnnl  m  hare  i«nljb««ai 

•cwrootind.  bttt  vban  tipnnyhihwl,  bM«  ba«a  "takan  o«t  m  Xnipm^" 

SBlit  ua  pnlilic  tircaiiia  tnora  irritaCad  tiva  iwlilirf  br  tlwir  tw^toli.  ia  ana  of 

tha  oltiaf  ohuBii  of  tkia  bcx>k,  of  vfaiakira  tl^akwe  da  not  «ir  in  pndictav 

— aa  did  Papa  of  Oaniok — ^tkat  it  bM  itanr  bad  an  aqnal.  aod  Till  B«T«r  bara 

•ariinL    Tba  aspuasmnaat  aad  ij^ortaaea  af  Iba  antlni^a  da«n.  attd  tb» 

-«o«n««,  oofuutoocT,  aad  irliaiy  a|iplicBlioa  «f  arory  JMsltf  wttn  wbob  b» 

•aaniaa  it  aot,  u«  dedtuabU  froa  bia  jMa»i  bat  not  ananwanrf  br  bii  ^aaba- 

MBfl.    Tha  mud  pUleac^biaal  tnT^ln  in  tba  Wa*n  Worli  vba  ba*  n* 

pUDtod  tto  atcatifa  laatmaa  for  na,  ba  doM  aot  panda  Ua  abilaaarliioal  intwt, 

«r  OMaat  aaj'  land  'A  platAma.    Uh  pltaawia  «d  roadioytto  book  ia  iacrtaaed 

hy  tbiuktnK  of  Lka  apprafaiaie,  alaniiag.  Buad-aaUrswf  tnising  "by  wbicb 

tiM  aiitboE  baa  voaliSaa  hinnirlf  jw  tniblie  t*^*- 

lb  thft  laadar  wbo  fcaowa  mwh  «  tba  eoaalriaa  of  vfaidi  ba  toUa,  and  to  tba 
^aadan  vbo  kaov  litUo,  tbia  tatnatava  will  bv  alilui,  if  not  atjuaUj,  doliffhtAiL 
It  appoala  to  tba  fonnar  bf  (be  botoI  point  of  riaw,  by  tb«  fnalmeati;  tba  rir*- 
«Bty,  Um*  boaMur,  aad  tba  otratur.  praeural  fMUKluriTaaeBB  with  «b!eb  it  baodiaa 
topue  of  lar^  iiBMclanea  to  &b  fbture  deetiaiea— of  daa»  rigaifliMiioe  in  tba 
ptaatpt  biato«7-;-<s  nuokiod.  It  i^ipeala  to  tbe  Utter  by  m  wosdcrfbl  taaaa  of 
laCbmialiao.  Iry  its  {br-reacbio^scDpe.  byitaauooedaTaTanlatiousT-f 'he  world* 
•adof  tbetn  who  dwell  tbcrviii.  ao  cUanfied  that^  iminwum  as  U  Uiuix  lucleat. 
Iliaf  an  raadilf  eiaipvd  ami  rolaiaati  by  ihn  intoUig^oe,  aad  aa  laaaBona  aa  a 
cbun  of  diaoftfufa.  in  tba  li^bl  of  thia  briUUnt  nintl  aad  naaner,  tho  taoat 
^"- ■]■''"  toplo  of  tba  traraUer  u  inra«ted  with  a  wum  ^w  of  life  aad  aogsoa^ 
tiDQ  wUcb  laakaa  it  Su-  mora  intarMting  tbaa  it  has  anr  bofim  baao. 

Vka  "  thotongh  "  nattm  of  Mr.  DiUca  n  inTaatigatioaa  ia  no  t«aa  ramatkablo 
Iban  the  width  of  Ihoif  fiatd.  "Thooadarof  LabuKin.aad&abyamMfiringing 
•«Bt  of  Iba  wall,"  in  a  ainila  which  may  ho  applied  t«  tho  raaca  ana  Uia  detafl 
«f  hia  knnwled^^a.  Fraoi  the  awfkl  nroblenu  u  um  dcTeIo[iiBenc  aod  the  ^etic^ 
of  tho  tnea  of  thoae  lar  lands  which  lie  hu  ahidied.  U>  the  rarictifls  and  the 
tnafWrtieauf  the  bloaaoms  vbieh  caqxit  tba  piairiea.  aod  tho  minorala  wUch 
lurk  in  the  reoeaw  of  the  aatrth ;  from  the  ji^aadeat  pbyairal  featiirea  of  Iha 
Iwondltaa  aootiaMt,  to  tho  di-itinicniiibinr  CraiU  of  the  Icaat  iniMrtaat  of  the 
(rib«a  wluoh  tannni  ita  waataa— ihia  wiaarcaditiDt,  well-lalaneed.  ()Bite  im* 
pallia]  mind,  applies  itaeUl  That  corapariaoi)  of  Kaaaytii'fl  hanuDer,  aod  the 
ojOnoMa  of  won  vkjob  it  doea,  b  a  hachnoyed  <yv^  but  it  ia  of  strict  applica- 
tion hero.  HLr<fDi;  hutnaa  aympailhieo.  wtd«  lolanttoa.  and  an  atuchni<'nt  to 
bia  owa  aatiuuoljly,  r&ndid  and  proud,  bat  whirh  meror  fnmpta  him  inlt  yrxr- 
Jtulicn,  into  d«]'Tf!ciatinK  fureiKii  luerit,  or  jiii>lifviuic  Kiitili.tH  luiliiinal  iuiiiuity, 
are  dit«r  amnnc  the  chief  taoral  i:h)uaotan9Uci  ut  the  author,  manifoitc*!  lu  hta 
Work,  'flia  rauiU  is.  that  he  insptrea  a»  much  oonAdraoe  aa  admiratMni,  and 
that  bowi'Vur  extnordiniTr  any  uf  bis  statomcntB  may  appear,  hia  rvaihm  havo 
no  aiiajiiciiwi  that  th»>*  "a^od.     Th«>T9  n  no  stage  «^ftrtt  in  hi*  mpr^ 

aenlatiiiu  of  thu  eooair .  .il  uxtncrajcanca*  of  iha  *i)ll  anmi^wliat  diautic 

oecial  trntmajk  of  tbe  Nuv  W^:-^.  Ha  aluiliMnnd  roreala  kformoniam  wiibout 
nouati^taak  entiiiuiuoi.  aud  tnats  uf  thomedsof  Drahma  and  Bndtiha  without 
any  of  iha  (araitinr  Mom  wbuse  p'dul  is  uipplied  by  com^laeant  ignotaoos.  Tlw 
pl^of  Liiu  grwatfeatof  traTelwaiiKiinple.  Jn  ]iL8  ova  iinpla  words  ilia  told  :^ 

*■  I  rill^iwci]  nniiUiii|  rmniil  the  worid :  crtiryvlipro  I  wu  ia  Eo[[lirit-*p*akiag>  or 
in  SoglMli-TOTtTiinl  kuuto.    If  I  icnutkctl  tbot  dinote,  mD,  laaanen  of  ^fi-,  that 
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__.    I  vitb  oUur  P*^T^  ^*^  auiified  thn  Uaod,  I  mw,  loo,  Ihttt  In  —■^'-■H 

I  «sa  al«iy»  oos.  Th«  iilaa  whii^i  in  all  Uw  ImiuUi  uf  taj  inval*  Im*  bcnn  At  oaMI] 
WIf  CuDo*  -inil  my  gwido— a  kry  wliiuvwilii  In  uiuuck  Ibc  hiddcu  Uiiugi)  uf  iiTliliiJlJ 
a«w  liMir]»— i«  a  oosceiiiMn,  hawofiur  inprrfiet.  ul  tlu  ffranikur  oj  our  nnt,  alnMJFl 
g^JUa^  l&a  mlh,  wbiiui  it  ia  tln<inf<J.  fMilujia,  uT<antu»U]-  Ui  unnpraguL" 

Tha  exeeation  of  tfais  schema  inrolved  sacb  flxortioa  of  body  atui  nu'iifl  u  few 
ttkvelLen  fanT'*   ondvrgoni*.     Th«  eontnut   Iwtwawi^  tfaia  book  moA  ordnLuy, 
narTBliTTK  of  trnTol.  in  wbirh  tbo  uuthun  apfMar,  ia  gia««l.  to  gtT«  thMpj 
noDib  u  llulo  tu  <lo  kM  punnbK  njAkaa  thst  nidoat.     How  eUulit]r.  tiovlJ 
BBSag^glj,  Mr.  DtUco  pujtmed  thu  great  {Nnpaw  of  Itit;  (Em  tluuoujrh  xtndjj 
oC  tfce  eoouitinti  of  nMn,  in  iU  every  aspect,  in  ervrr  countay  vheroin 
AB^n-SftxoB  fau  Mt  his  foot,  th9  reader  watches  vilh  irrer^uterouuig-  r  "_ 
Bf  y^   r,.ir-..^q    )u,q  ftom  VirgioU   to   N«ir  York.  Nenr  ilatniMhire,  and' 
1«][  :  to  Nusara,  of  which  Iw  givt>«,  in  n  fnv  linw.  tm  boat  1 

tio:^  -'.'- ur  ](DtiwlM){,'a ;  to  Ohto,  in hiH  ncroimt  of  whieh Stata ttuira 

ajMMgp  whicfa  might  m  recanlad  as  a  typa  of  tbo  conctM  and  tha  Dain{ir«haiMj 

"  1lMir«  Is  a  cWn  1b  Uio  pirk-Uln  b««alT  of  tha  Hoaonnluila  mlloy.  dotud  vltl 
tinas  aod  onbsHs.  lluii  duUud;  ta  Kaatwrn  AauricA  oaa  rivu.    lb*  abtMica  «f  staiai 
Eb  Ih'' t-TTo-fialilA  anii  of  untiUwi  nr  ufifi-rKiAj  Linl,  givM  t&» 'Biu-]c«5«  Suie'  <i  Wici 
•geihsinoacof  tkn  'oM  KanU'tti  St.itoi'  ran  «h<iir.     Ia  conmoa  mMuiftir,  in  timt 
land.  Ohio  rtanda  olMeL    Hor  Inftimi  oim  vsomdi  in  riidnwu  tlwl  of  any  otibsr  I 
Mm  hm  ^ofla  motm  of  irao,  aad  oosl  i*  wotked  upon  ttw  mirftco  in  tirajr  AUe 
jMej.    Wool,  via^liops.  lebaoco— sB  sro  talsaA;  k«r  CUavka  bas  bapind 
Knry  rtvw-sUoiaolMksd  wMnoresDf  adE,af  b>cbw7.  ofm^n-iaaplsfof  ajrc 
of  pp^w,  andof  buelMfB-    YHtbucbauge  toth«  UkUcitn  Mwrie  was  Aillofaddii^il-' 
Cal  i«lt«f :  it  was  Dolkad  after  tim  Bhia«,  LooJoo  aEUr  l^anft." 

TLo  pootio  jwver  of  tlio  ouOun^s  dwnriptlon  of  thn  ^rcat  plains  ia  totj 
raoatluiblo.    He  lUhen  ia  bis  natratire  of  tnat  wocdorful  journey,  tbiu  : — 

"Ko  more  t^waflr*,  aoil  while  eak  iumI  honmr-loeiut ;  ii«mat«  of  lh«  mhc 
gVNn  uf  Ihc  couui voKd  ETOTca ;  hoc  yellow  eailh.  fallow  flowQn,yeUuwgTa^i 
Son:  aad  Uurn  giovet  of  gluit  auo-Soirera.  wilb  vellow  blooou,  but  no  iDoni  trMa 
dio  son  Ml,  nf:  aaoM  on  a  body  of  cavalry  manBiaff  ilowly  mm  the  plain*  lowaida  I 
Fort.  Ht^fut'  tliim,  at  •nnMUtt1ndii4an<w,  iralbcd  a  aul-tued  aiao,  oa  foot,  la sol 
oiiag-inrrz,  -r^'Ah  Viii  ropoatins  carliine  «laDg  acroaalus  back.  It  "u>Sli«rmaa,  ntarn- 
kag  lit>in  liu  ti|  1-diLion  to  SaiUa  ¥t." 

The  letter  tmm  Doutdt  ia  ono  of  tJio  finast  olupten  in  tKa  book:  tha 
cjiapcar  call«d  "Bad  India"  i»  a  brilliant  aad  axfaauatiTa  ■aBar;  "  Oolonista'** 
ia  on  amaaing  picture  of  tbo  pmaeaioa  and  the  potantiaUtx  of  l^turo's 
And  Ibcn  onmo  u  wriea  of  iuimitabla  eociot  sbetcbeo — "  Uricfaam  Yoanfr, 
"Wi-strni  J-Mitors."  "Utah,''  and  otbors;  and  tbcQ  tbe  wriior  lakw  ua  tn 
El  Doraiju.  und  afaowa  us  tbc  beauty  and  tba  wealth  of  OalifonuB  as  w«  havo 
nonr  booii  »liovn  ihAnt  Ntficn.  Than,  fhna  tbo  Ooldaa  City,  and  from  Littla 
Okinii,  to  Moxico.  a--i<l  tbvn  wo  hara  uante  more  profiKiiul  aiid  cbarmia^  aocial 
anayx,  and  tlin  author  earriaa  ua  off  to  PolyoMia.  Wn  cannot  fuUuv  tfa«  WiBtM 
of  thin  wondnriVil  jouraey,  wbich  etabraoad  all  tli«  cutuuieit.  and  louked  loi^  all 
Ceylon,  a:id  who-ie  dntans  nercr  fls^  iu  inteuse  and  varied  interest.  We  aro 
fi>n>ed  lo  take  an  nbinpt  li%tvo  of  thia  book,  ul'lcr  an.  inAlfficiout  glniice  _nt  it : 
but  VQ  do  si\  twWiisi  tliitt  tw  one  book  wiUiin  tba  tumpaas  of  our  rendiRS 
bonkii,  cuiibilintni  tn  mitch  to  llie  ioKnidienU  iudtjnanMibIn  tu  a  inodvm  ooll 
t«on,  in  Ihiit  priietical  Muimo  of  uadersiajidin|;  tbe  tiuee  and  corrunla  of  ibe  great ' 
ooeaa  uf  buuuuuly,  aa  "iireaterBdtaia."  V.  C.1I. 


IV.— POETRY.  ncnON,  .VXD  ESSAY. 

Clarenlaii  Fnu  Strit*.  .SA-iAfauMn.  Pfint  J^'int.  Tht  itrrv/,'inl  i>/  Fmin. 
IMlfd  by  W.  G.  C1.AI1K.  M.A..  Follow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Csmbridgo,  aad 
I'lililic  Orator,  and  W.  A.  Wuiuut,  U.A.,  Labraiian  of  Trin.  Cull.»  0am- 
brt'lgo.      LoudoD:   MiM^millaii  &  Co. 

Wi:  d<^<«ir't  to  call  tJio  atlotilinn  af  cu«b  of  our  Ma<|«rfl  as  lalco  tutarfat  m 
accurate  and  sbcnp  editions  of  tbo  works  «f  tbo  great  Eogliili  writvrs  to  Uus 
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litttobonlc.  Tvo  oompebtnt  •eholnr*  havo  hor» pr«sCTit«l  to  BtudonU  ui  dzcol- 
hait  Uixt  <>r  thn  Mtrthant  o/  VttiKt,  witli  r  full  introduction  and  tuwl^l  bmly  nf 
note's,  fur  u  cum  to  nnaU  aa  to  b«  withtu  tfco  reach  of  the  pooreat.  W(r  do'not 
call  UuB  a  GondMOcasioB,  because  1ruo  eaholan,  "elnd  to  learn  and  glad  to 
teach,"  know  of  no  meqiialitiea  in  iho  iy>nnnoinreallh  of  lonming.  But  it  is 
uaqomtionaM^  .1  Inbour  of  lov«i.  (nr  works  of  this  kind  inmiro  nn  nmount  of 
mnc  of  vhii,''!)  the-  nrdinitTy  madnr  has  vtay  litito  notion,  \rhiln  th«n  i'  Itttia  or 
no  Toom  TiiT  lUoplay  of  oriuUtiun,  %ad  no  mUo  cor  i}n  mora  than  raodamtol;^ 
temmienit«  tho  pdntcr  and  publisher.  Vcrr  Utilo  cod  fiiU  to  tbo  abora  of  tho 
editors.  In  oar  own  boyhood,  if  a  Ixyiksollcr  attemptod  a  publicalion  of  thia 
kind  at  all,  ho  put  it  into  tlio  hnnds  of  -mmi^o  lii«rary  hk^lc,  who  bincked  ii«  much 
I>aji«T  as  ho  tliousht  would  «iti«/y  hi»  omptfivor  in  return  for  th«  fivo  or  ti^n- 
pound  nr>t«  paid  him,  and  eaml  nothing  for  tho  tdJuc  at  cotrsctnou  of  what  ho 
VToto.  Xow  ho  Clin  obtain  Ihc  8^r\  kxin  ol  Uia  moat  u1>le  Kogliah  Bch^darAof  tho 
day.     Wo  tnut  stndcnU  will  oppK-uial(>  tho  cbanfte. 

\V«  noto  two  omtssk»)g^  which  may  m  woll  bo  euppUod  In  tho  n«xt  ia8D«.  Ko 
lint  ia  giv<-n  of  tho  oth«r  publtcatioiu  in  the  aama  sorioo,  and  the  pHco  ^ 
nowhore  ciontiosed.  T.  M. 

Aldtnlrigh.    A  Talt.     By  CauiaTornBu  Jaues  ItiBrnuiTLLGii.    Author  of 
"  Tuuton,"  a  Foein,  &c    2  VuU.    Louduii :  BpU  and  I>alby. 

Uti,  BiBTnuDiXEft's  "  Alderalcrieb  "  is,  as  ka  lenns  it,  a  tala  rather  than  a 
aoTol,  and  it  i»  not  tuipkuuant.  Tao  manner  i«  a  littto  old-fiuhionod,  and  with 
too  uiuch  of  Lliat  m^-uws  or  formality — thoujeh  that  ia  hardly  lio  wonl— in 
iutroducini;  poraoDa^^M.  and  doMribing  acoDer>',  which  tuakuH  it  ri>ader  nvor- 
COOKioUB  tint  th«r«  w  a  wilV-ptUler  behind  it  nil.  Tliis  i>  cot  quito  easy  to 
daacriljD,  but  it  )>uls  ono  in  mind  of  tho  rrpttt^a  vozot  Voa  Quixotfr— which, 
pcshapE*.  Mr>  Kiulhuiiillvr  will  taku  for  a  cuuipUiovnt.  A  Frciii:li  critic  wouldi 
VO  thtuk,  di^M^ribv  hin  niatiniT  as  iin  /■ra  rvtii;j/f.  TI10  etor)'  has  foi-  its  bsTo 
Itajtinald  \'aa];lian,  a  binevokut,  chiTaliic  \'irpiiiaQ,  of  what  Sir.  Jaiuw 
Haniuiy  caUa  ■'tho  real  old  lap,"  who  comts  to  England,  tncotc  an  elderly 
clonrviaaa— also  of  tboroolold  ta|r— at  Malrnro.  falla  inluTgwitbbtsdauKkter, 
sees  LondoQ  aociety,  does  gmiTous  work  among  thv  poor  at  Bothnal  Orccn, 
rooovera  tbo  familv  piopcrty.  nnd  at  liut  settled  down  inmrncd  to  the  cttirgy- 
■aaD'n  daitghUtr.  ^r.  i^Lruiig,  Jack  Hou^h,  and  rue  or  twu  other  _n;;un}e  ai-o 
not  ill-Hki'Ichcd,  but  thiire  is  uo  pai-ttoular  attempt  at  character  painting,  and 
no  exciiin^  aUny.  The  only  event  iu  the  work  thnt  Btortlod  ua  vae  tho  embrace 
vbic.h  Itf^riiiald  gavo  to  ono  of  the  bmily  nigigcrei. 

Thiv  ill'  idont.  howcTcr,  MH<m9  to  Kavo  sug:goiit<^  tho  wliolo  antmu*  of  the 
tjilo.  We  olrjod.  t"  :i  rtlnry  with  nti  'ttiimM.  and  WO  parttviilarly  ohjoct  to  Uiia. 
Tho  Cnralier  typK,  in  itt  jx-rrfcCiou,  has  all  tbo  Tirtuos  and  grvceit  which  tho 
anthor  atUibuii^:.  ta  it.  but  it  i^  f^r<>^Ir  noTair  to  set  this  typo  up  a^iast  inferior 
mecunena  of  tlio  Cadical  t>~pn,  and  ilrmr  toomla  from  tJio  contrast.  A  Doble 
lEoondhcod  and  n  noble  Cavalier  might  fi^^t  to  tha  death,  but  neither  would 
dopnx-iiito  tho  olht-r,  Vio  objeot  to  a  talu  whicli  Mta  up  a  workiii;;  uitiu  liko 
Jack  Rotieh  to  muinlaiii  th.-tt  Uio  waricinK-cloaaeo.  with  the  exoajiitun  of  tha 

E'lfdiiMlLiirii  and  the  loafers,  are  OooserratiTcs.    Jack  Bough  singii,  or  aaag, 
■ -iho-Lye : — 

*■  I  sinir  th«  Irf*  "f  l.ilieiriv, 
InilMd.  it  i"  no  jr.lro,  An; 
The  iMwt  • '(T  ('Miml  on  Briliah  Bronnii, 
1  nii.'an  ll.c  IliiiiOi  n.ilt,  gbt '. 

"'IVI'-  '  >ro 

Unl  '.  MM. 

Thr  III  ■ 
If  i 

"Ami  *! 
Hi.  -. 
In  all  -.i 
Thf  t 

Alas,  we  find  out  n^cmory  i 


rsial<^ 

iiiiuii, 

nalimi *■ 

r  .l1  OS  to  quota  hita  of  n  oon^  nhioh.  twenty 


ormoire  years  ago,  we  saw  in  a  i-ery  old  tollcvlivo.    Ur.  lUatluuiillcr  ought  to 
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hfl.Te  vrittea  his  book  in  tlks  dsyi  of  0«oT|[e  IIL.  and,  redly,  that  atwurd  uul 
impodfiiit  song  is  so  tike  Jack  Boosh's  thai  we  diall  uot  apaki(iie  fi>r  ear 
DHtakn,  B.  W. 

Tht  Ijrymd  vf  ZVutdri ;  iit  Oriyin  tn'ifytl.  art'f  ift  Drrtlcfmtvt  in  Scmanee.  Dy 
EdwaHO  Ttkuell  Luiu,  IjL.u.  Educatioa  SocioCy's  Ftvu,  tlycoll^ 
BtimLwjr. 

Tnifi  iiitJ^roiliug  monotrraiib,  vhieh  boa  jtut  rtoehad  lu  bom  Imtia,  throvi  1 
aotao  uew,  if  rather  RjiocalatiTe,  li^t  ODoa  this  fiuuoiu  fegend.  lu  itn  |io(ia]ar| 
fgvm  it  sDpew  Bnt  in  CoravraU ;  and  Ur.  Leith  dwvs  the  nuious  inHaoLras  t*  | 
which  it  hu  been  mibjectod  from  that  timo  to  thia,  tnOM  its  hisborj*  throu^i 
llie  Arlburian  I<ig</n(I-  until  wetind  it  transplanted  into  Brittnuy,  and  ebowv] 
haw  it  tiub<>iijiu.-DUr  nui  thmugli  Franc*),  f^piun,  and  Gcminny.  iRut  tbo  novl 
tight  coosisti*  in  bringing  out  so  laat^y  jwiinls  of  roduuiblaaee  bolwMio  tlM.! 
Trifitan  legend  and  Hindu  mythology,  thiil  Mr.  I.oith  thinke  hinnioir  juKtified.1 
LD  prodAimiDg  the  romanoe  to  be  notliin^  but  an  Karopenn  trariMtio  of  oa] 
Ai^wi  mrth.  Xotwithstandinr  a  emnwlmt  rtiubivtis  nuichjnery  of  loaraiiufij 
vbieh  exiiiblbt  u  tittle  too  mueu  of  the  wurkaliop  and  iml  quite  enoogfa  of  tMl 
work,  wu  ciay  uiy  Uiat  this  |Am|)hIet  in  u  rout  iaddition  to  the  tltecntiire  of  1 
early  romanco,  and  it  may  bo  worth  white  to  quote  Mr.  Ldth'a  mmmary  of  his 
01m  coocIuAione  in  his  uwn  worda  :— 

"  Fmm  iheie  liicta  I  think  wo  najr  coodude  that  llie  TriMan  lesend  was 
as  archaio  Aryan  myth ;  that  it  was  ourriod  weetwanls  ialo  Btilaia  with  tho  mve  1 
OUii:  migntion ;  tlut  it  jnwwil  iit  a  rorr  carter  pcnoi  tnm  tbesc«  iaUi  Brlttaay,  and ' 
that  tton^  Ha  iMsdrration  there  nuinly  to  tho  fact  of  th^t  provin<«  bdng  tM  laafel 
leMJDg-pInce  of  tho  VelUa  langiuge  in  Fnac«."  II.  It  B. 

Beading /or  HoncwK  A  Tale.  By  TJ.  N.  O.  London :  A.  W.  Bennett. 
It  would  be  a  yrKvA  pity  if  this  utifcht,  battliful  book  idioald  miu  ila  due,  1>at 
wo  ere  disposed  to  faar  that  it  will  eacapo  atlcntion  in  loo  many  quatlen^— 
luirin<r  tho  misfortune  to  come  from  n  lioupo  nhii-h  nfipeant  nu^Iy  to  publish 
otigiiijil  book))  except  on  authora'  account,  tt  it  tbe  brivf  story*  of  numa  cullMge 
flrie&ds,  oa«  of  whom  was  disappointed  in  Invo,  bnt  workod  faithfully  in  bohmf  ^ 
of  th«  man  whom  the  lady  prefurred.  Soma  day,  the  writer  may,  if  he  jileoaes, 
do  more  and  better.    In  fho  meanvhile  this  is  not  bad : — 

"Lord  Lyiitim'n  amliilion  liml  cuolcd  quickh.  Ui>  hod  left  Oxferdi  three  weeks 
Mbn,  Uttvimiutd  to  diatioKuiah  liimKlf  iu  the  cuhm  liMt  suzt  tvRn.  It  i«  imjiossiMu  to 
aay  hov  much  or«r  ltig^u«  he  vnM  charged  for  bli  bmioa  of  book»,  asd  ho  inriitod,  the 
TctyllNt  dayof  his  aTTiTiYat  LenCottin,  on  being  osUodovervmomini;  kt  flvo o'eloek. 
Two  inuniittg*  liBgiH  up.butaru>rthatiuatee1  for earty  rising anatcd.  lie  round, ho  tUiiU 
that  it  waa  *  ([ood  plan  to  make  a  *hort  [loucil  abitract  befoie  rising  tn  tho  luanunir,  oT] 
the  raliuL'ta  lio  IrndT  been  stuclyinf;  tlto  d^y  liufora.  ^^lia  sb»tiaeti  aftiir  muoh  proaetn^ 
ke  iirMid'od  ona  day.    It  ran  thus : — 

ABISTOTtU.IS  ETHICA. 
Ivifyita — 'moral  choice' — mean,    of  rirtiie — def,    of  hnppinMi,  hich-oit  enorgy— 
Soloa'a  dli^iun  (num.  old  Uldc.  In  g«t  soniu  nuoru  oi^r*  from  C>oyddeij{h).— llaXAaf 
ydfi^  Ae.— discrvU)  [urdiaiTBetJ— luitli.  proiKiTtiiiu— n:4.  to  Uuriaon. 

IliaT. 
Ton  000— Ilotrcat— bftttlw  o^  and — -who  won  thfimf  (must  look). 

BOUEU. 
UlyasM — UalypM — Cyclops— thtuulvtbulhi — ivte  Uwir  laldoa  (nem.  what  bMsnw  of . 
the  (a«*g«s  we  etdsnd  !^    Junjn — 

LOGIC. 
Terms— fal^  or  low?    &«  Wluitely.    Ua1i«  llarr.  uxjiL  iindbtHbuto'l  mldilo. 

jr«/ir— oiiiMr. 
JLrjttmml — 
Ex.  Some  cons  are  rod. 
All  mm  an  Mws. 
TlifeTeforfl 
.Ul  TvA  eowa  on  cena. — Q.K.D. 

Unat  rc<ul  Clin]!.  YI.  axkih.     Itovl  Qtd  houn  to^y.    But  mler." 

HVo  ahull  expoot  to  boor  of  IT.  ^'.  0.  (but  we  aware  turn  we  do  act  know) 
Again.  H.  B. 
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v.— msCELLANEOUB. 

ScalitUa  of  Irish  Life.  By  W.  SxEnAfiT  Trench,  Land  Aeent  to  Marqnia 
Louedowne,  Mui^uiB  of  B»tb,  and  EarlDigby.  Illustrated  oy  W.  Towufieud 
Trench.    London:  Iioogmani. 

laiSHMEN  who  have  read  Edgoworth  and  Carleton,  and 'who  have  been  fed 
from  their  youth  up  with  local  traditions,  will  not  find  much  novelty  in, Mr. 
Trench's  landlord  and  teuant  stories.  Still  bis  style  is  so  clear,  and  his  inci- 
dents  are  so  thrilling,  that  it  vill  he  hard  even  for  them  to  lay  down  the  boofa 
till  they  have  finished  it.  To  the  Lnglish  public,  for  whom  ho  profcpses  to 
write,  most  of  hia  details  will  be  new ;  though,  unhappily,  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  peasant  is  prono  to  muidLT  landlords  and  agents  and  obnoxious  loiiunts, 
from  the  very  best  of  motives,  has  been  only  too  often  impreeeed  on  the  English 
mind.  Some  people  excuao  these  munlera  because  they  suppose  tbcni  to 
"  temper  an  otherwise  unbearable  landlord  system ;"  Mr.  Trench,  on  the  con- 
trary, wrifing  from  the  landlord  point  of  view,  has  no  sympathy  even  with  the 
cauaea  of  the  peasants'  discontent ;  he  likes  largo  farms  and  plenty  of  etnigra- 
tion.  We  are  glad  that  ho  does  not,  lifee  some  newspaper  philopophors,  cut  his 
fingers  with  the  two-edged  argument  from  final  causes: — "Ireland,"  says  the 
Tinirg,  "was  meant  to  bo  England's  cattle  farm  and  nothing  else,  because 
Solinus  tells  us  that  the  grass  grows  so  fast  as  to  make  up  the  day's  con- 
sumption during  tho  night.  It  is  at  least  as  rtnsonahlo  to  say  :  "  Ircliind  was 
meant  to  bo  a  land  of  small  farms,  for  God  placed  there  the  race  which 
multiplies  fastest,  is  most  strongly  attached  to  the  soil,  and  deteriorates 
most  rapidly  when  removed  from  it."  Not  that  tho  two  are  incompatible. 
f  landers  shows  us  a  country  of  small  stock-farmers,  realizing  perhaps  more 
nearly  than  any  other  community,  the  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  for 
tlie  greatest  number.  But  into  these  abstract  questions  Mr.  Trench  does  not 
invito  us  to  enter;  nor  docs  he  nolo  tho  connection,  so  well  traced  by  the 
Uletonniin  in  the  late  Chronicle,  between  Eihhonism  and  the  old  tribal  laud 
system  laid  down  in  the  Brehon  code,  and  acted  upon,  oven  to  Sfuart  times, 
wherever  "  tho  king's  writ  did  not  run."  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Irishman,  impulsive  as  ho  is  called,  is,  nevertheless,  of  all  men  the  fondest 
of  precedent  and  "  authority ;"  in  resisting  an  eviclion  he  constantly  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  only  setting  at  dofianco  the  law  of  the  stranger,  while  he  has 
on  his  side  the  law  by  which  ne  believes  bis  race  ought  to  be  ruled. 

Now  it  is  of  much  more  importance  for  Englishmen  to  grasp  this  truth,  and 
to  meditate  on  the  folly  of  Procrustean  legislation,  than  to  leum  ever  so  many 
details  about  that  wretched  Society  whoso  outrages  every  now  and  then  make 
Ireland's  best  friends  almost  despair.  Mr.  Trench,  however,  gives  ditails  and 
little  else.  Tho  English  public  has  heard  of  Eibbonmen;  be  .shows  Ibem  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  Eibbonman's  collar,  and  belt,  and  scarf.  They  have  heard  of 
shooting  from  behind  a  hedge ;  ho  admits  them  to  the  secret  delilicrations  of  the 
ahooting  Society.  How  he  learnt  tho  very  words  spoken  at  fuch  meoiings  is  a 
puzzle  ;  he  is  not  a  peasant,  like  Carleton  ;  and  conversations  at  third  or  fourth 
handareapttobe  shaped  and  trimmed,  especially  when  an  assassin  who  h:i.s  Jniued 
king's  evidence,  and  on  Irish  ptiliceman  are  among  the  media  of  tran^minsion. 
An  Iriph  writer  has  always  to  fight  hard  against  Iho  tendency  to  wi-ite  for  his 
English  readers,  if  he  wishes  to  produce  anything  which  sober  jiuli'.iciuiiw  can 
tako  up  without  first  striking  off  from  it  a  very  largo  discount.  For  c.'tiluriea 
Ireland  has  been  the  prey  of  tho  literary  showman  ;  and  the  English,  true  to 
that  notional  peculiarity  which  makes  them  "  ready  to  give  teu  di>its  to  eeo  a 
dead  Indian,  while  they  will  not  give  one  to  relievo  a  lame  beggar,"  always  want 
"  something  racy,"  oven  when  they  are  most  iu  earnest  about  righling  Irish 
wrongs.  Here,  as  in  other  cat-cs,  supply  first  created  demand,  and  now  demand 
perpotuates  supply.  Wo  cannot  hut  think  that  there  aro  already  too  many 
books  of  this  class,  Mr.  Trench's  interesting  work  will  be  largely  read,  and 
the  impression  left  by  it  on  the  "  Philistine"  mind  will  be  that  life  is  unsafe  all 
beland  over ;  an  impression  which  not  a  score  of  pairs  of  irhite  gloves  handed 


to  Uia  ju(lg«  at  K  acer*  of  nioidrai  iuumk  vill  1m  sbto  1o  ilo  «my  with.  If  aJI 
tka  MWM  or  Sh>fliald  "nltening"  vera  «u1>«disil  iu  wrmkImui  voltunM  uaA 
■JrcnUteJ  in  Bavin,  EnwBMi  ntdon  vooU  bo  likely  to  team  a  r*rf  uaMr 
■wtwn  of  the  Knrli^  mrluu);  mui ;  and  the  averoso  En^luUmui  knomi  !«■ 
of  Iho  fprinn  vi  In&h  oonduct,  tho  priBciplw  at  work  in  Iri^k  minda.  uftd 
tbo  eaubn  v-hii'h  haTi>  Mt  Uipin  at  work,  than  tka  BiiKHian  reading  pablLo  knotrs 
of  Kogiith  inaituin^urinjir  townit. 

Oni>  t/uUi  Mr.  TTOncii  h^j*  to  proTO — tbat  thft  land  and  not  tlut  rbntch  U 
tbu  >R«t  Iriah  girerance;  iiud.  when  wb  exuinins  tlie  synttm,  bo  riuiniulully  <>»»- 
■idM,  so  wholly  untit  for  a  pwple  with  no  uanuiootiihiu^  outlet,  wu  ijuanat 
iR)D(!vrtbat  it  IS  a  capital  gnvnue*.  As  illiistfnt:n^  tliQ  beliof;  about  land,  Mr. 
!&«DcJi  nutki-^*  a  gr*^  douof  n  aup  publiKbod  nlonfc  with  tho  "  Aniial*  of  th* 
Four  Uaatcru,"  and  laimlr  carcoLitcd  in  Smith  O'liri^n'it  timo,  eontaininn  tho 
poiition  of  «T«iT»«pt  aiM  don,  and  of  the  EnpUnh  fttmiliirt  wluclioam«  iu  brluro 
ui#  Tado».  It  JB  msv  to  au^aent»  this  f<>elinff.  Xo  doubt  maiw  a  peK«ant 
in  K«rT7  and  DunMal  keeps  biat;«neRli>i>y,  and  look^  on  biitiwu  as  ri;tlU/ul 
loi^  of  tKo  Iftnd,  ths  HcbM  of  which  iira  y««rl^  drtiwn  off  to  be  i-frtnt  in 
En^llond  or  on  tho  Contiiieiit;  hut  tbo  miuH  of  Iri«h  farmer*  in  not  no  fcnti- 
neotal;  sll  tlkej  want  isa&curtl;^-  at»l  lihctty  of  cultivation.  lli«  idoa  thitt  uny 
appr«ciabt»  |ien)ents|p  of  1b«in  wiahi-s  ti>  escape  paving  i-ont  U  simply  ndicnlou^. 
Tri  i.Tseof  Ike  country  h«>;eTSr  been  in»ecurily,— ofteaiuraalwiiys.  of  life 

a- !  -<ndthisi«  wholly  duo  to  thcjchamcKT  of  theEojiUahooJoolxiittOD:  it 

Hu--  iji-i.Mii  Jioroughitorhuniouo;  it  ifriuluallydirMroycdthonfttiTenubility.snd 
it  rcplac^tl  llicn)  l>y  luAit  >rbo  lookoa  on  the  bulk  of  tho  people  as  "  iiCcna" 
Th«  unv  owners  WbhrL-d  k.-<  Kitglii^mon  njo  too  iipt  to  do  when  niaOTvd  boOL 
Um  n'sttHuiti  Lit  i:ii,cliiii  uwiRo  ui.(l  '■  jiubli';  opinion  ;"  Ih^-y  i&itwtod  n  *yal«m 
which  flilt  liv*'?  it)  ha  r^auUs;  Bod  Ibuy  turDi>d  a  n>«,  whoso  con^nem  ia 
Walos  aid  t!i<.  IIif!il;mda  iim  »iiiija;;  lb«  uiiMl  opWtly  uJ"  Ijututb  sul^vct^,  iulo 
diKOH'OU'iii  listvr^  vt   tliu  e^tubll^liLd  Otdul  of  iLili^*. 

Aiintbcr  cuno  doe  to  the  peculiar  way  in  whicli  liolund  hnn  bovn  linked  witJi 
Xu^duud  Li  agitutiuu  ;  ihio  people  and  tbvir  iiit^Tvitn  hiii'v  bccu  thu  shultlccock 
<i^  mal  uactMM.  ^ia  ie  60  gricrouis  an  evil  uu  alioo^i  to  CJUtit-rrbHliiuoo  tlic 
(«od  of  tne  Eugliah  oonuocLiou.  I'aney  Norfulk.  iimteod  of  buiiiK  K'ft  tu  uteady 
fffurt  aftvr  iui|iiuveneat,  oo  acknovlMgsd  phneiiilae  and  iu  lagitiraoto  ways, 
being  kept  ui  turmoil  by  eo-«alled  atatmrntea.  MKb  Uddbg  for  pupularity  witlt 
•onie  new  Utopian  ecjionie.  Vthr,  undor  sudi  oondilioua  ovou  tguivt  Norfolk 
would  bitve  bocome  almoet  as  ><;ntlcM  u  Ti|>pvrary.  Tho  Yory  sliongv*'.  pruof^ 
by  till-  way,  Ihat  the  inevciiiity  i^  not  m  laxich  thu  TaulL  of  llu.-  nativo  aft 
of  Uiu  diiiniiukiit  neOt  in  fouud  m  Mr.  Titsch'it  nccount  of  Mit  tu'lioplboy  days. 
Touof;  j^iitti>uieu  at  Armn^  CoUef^,  iu  lU'JS,  "  beniur  out"  their  iitaat«iB, 
ptnperiui^  witli  "  epiunw-hail"  thoee  who  tried  to  hrvnk  down  thttir  ddeiK«e, 
and  actually  iDsking  tho  sti«ot  impaaeablo  by  firing  on  pvorj-onD  vho  tried 
ia  cot  tb«t  wav  to  mojlieti  non  only  acting  on  tbwr  futbrn'  principlcn — prin- 
oi|NM  which  UIU  linKliebnuui  nlwaye  odupu  vbeii  be  >a  Hot  doait  amidst  w^iat 
he  ootiudie.ra  au  iufi^iior  root.  In  addition  to  Uio  atoryof  thd  borrinRout. 
Mr.  TrflQck  giyea  m,  to  prove  that  be  can  dcecribo  other  ihinj^  besides 
landlord  aud  tenant  stnigglos,  an  account  qnit«  wotthy  of  Captain  Mayue 
Kcid.  of  n  flml  hunt  iu  u  caro  by  Derrimine.  Ills  toitunony  Ui  tho  danng 
ttkill  of  tbo  Kerry  bontmcn  diapcsos  of  the  old  fuUiic)-,  wrbtch  xpiv  tip  in  tlw 
davn  irh'n  Kii;;li»I>  tr»ilr  Wtt-*  pmtiwtwl  iij^iiiKt  Irish  (:(iriij»"ti(ii'ii,  (.h»l.  "  )h« 
Ctlt  Uuii^  thu  iwa."  Tlit'ii  thi^re  iit  a  eluint^ir  on  tbo  fauuiie — i.dOu  died  of 
statratifiQ  hi  tbo  Kemmare  Vmun  alone:  the  mistnauagGiuent  wna  Rightful: 
among  tho  centry  thopc  Eccni«i  no  orgauiziitg  power;  au  utter  coIImm.  amid 
vliich  the  cVrrgy  nobly  struggled  witli  tbp  tirriblo  cril,  rcgardlca  of  comfort. 
MT,  oflon  of  lifo  itoolf.  TJboTn  t-t  alno  a  cliuntcr  on  "  lh«  Exmlns,"  thn  ono- 
adednuKN  of  which  «nnis  tn  idiow  that  Mr.  Tieucb  uiiiitnt  be  awan-  of  lh« 
biHTors  of  tiiat  "  middle  rmsMticx,"  and  of  tho  ci-owds  who.  landlni;  plsp-uo- 
«tnck«n,  landed  only  to  aii».  or  of  the  fato  worse  than  death  which  overtook, 
■ad  sins  !  rtill  overtakes,  too  many  in  the  dens  of  Kew  York.  A  chnptcr  nn 
the  Ulster  ■■revivnl"  ndds  nothinc  to  our  knowlodfco  of  the  wihjoct.  AU  tho 
rest  nf  \h"  hook  brars  dirocUy  on  iJie  lumllord  (guMtion.  Mr.  Tronch'e  plan  i> 
DMver  to  evict  n  tennnt  witliout  allowinit  hiai  fur  his  iraproTementa  and  paying- 
his  paaw^  to  Atnerint ;  a  plan  more  1^  that  of  the  grut  Scot«b  InndownaES 
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UiAii  th«  umml  pnctico  nf  Irish  pnprictoi*.  Onu  flUol  otneetjon  to  tho  jiUn  u 
th»t  Ttxy  few  laudlonlii  are  rich  flnfrnjili  to  &at  upon  iU  Aa  to  tlw  cmigruiion 
panaCDK,  to  think  ibat,  if  Itr.  Trotich  haA  I«t  Eugene  ur<1  Uoiy  O'Slieai  (alKiiit 
whom  ho  tolls  BUcli  a.  paLhRtic  talo  in  conneetiau  wiUi  the  fainini>1  till  thetl 
patch  of  KviTf  uoutiUiu-sido.  hn  wuuld  hnvo  i1i>do  tai  butter  than  \iy  aeodiog 
^«m  Mrou  tho  Ailiuitlu;  hy  such  itHtt  tuUurt  thuusanila  of  acn«  havo  bean 
L.rLy1iLininI  lu  lit  laiiil,  ii.-<  thuy  vere  nil  over  Kiiropn,  bj-  tlto  >pD(li'-hiis1>nuili>'  of 
tliu  muuks ;  uid  Mr.  Trcudi  viA  Uiid  in  Arthur  Young  repi;ated  inntaiici:!*  of 
how  t^H  WM  eCCisctod. 

Tho  thinl  cunc  whlcli  hiut  w«iglied  limvilj-  on  IifiUoil  is  the  bad  eiunple  of 
UioM  irfao  (io  llio  uW'ikv  of  iriBnufiicUmiiL'  ontvrprieo)  hara  been  the  only 
poa]d«  who coiiM  (tn^'iiiutii  im|irT)veiii«!iils.  Wo  iu«  hdd  uJ  nxMMvjin  t}i:kt  "th« 
Celt  Lt  iiiiilativo;"  wltul  U  the  jxttt^ini  which  htut  l)oca  Klinoft  uiiilornily  M>t 
hoCnra  him  ever  Muca  the  Tudw  '■  undertakers"  bejian  the  "sutilenn'iit "  of 
tJiQ  land^  TUo  jiroprietarj-  hfta,  wilh  iioUo  cxoepuoiM.  wholly  ijfnorBd  its 
dutira.  iind  baa  stn\'vn  t<*  ke«p  u|),  a»  iii.-jii*ly  bm  pumibltP,  the  had  old  life  at  free 
i(     I  iii'iyvd  byth«  ooncjufiniijj  M-'ttlem.     jIodoo  aupeifU'ial  writ«:'ri>  have 

1.  uiid  (iiN  ill  ii-cvut  TOTicwii  uf  tliia  ver)*  work}  ^i>  on  xti-^iistinng, 
Ut.t  iii.-ii  j-vitAttiit—coiisiii  to  harJ-wiirkiut;  Jii«)nei)  botilioiiiino.  own  linAlior  of 
tlWDOIeas  huid-ffoiking  IIighlaudi;t— iw  iiiduloLt:  ho  liiu  loo  urii>u  bocotne 
tndoteat  -.  but  thoo  it  bus  \)wa  lu  (pile  of  himti^ir,  atul  because  of  the  example 
of  ■his  bott^n?." 

Wu  Lavo  Hiiid  nothing  about  Mr.  Trauoh's  luiir-bruadth  oscapss ;  hix  eruiliiosa 
Aiid  daring  atu  auch  aa  we  mi^bt  exited  from  the  stalwart  hero  vbo  titiun^ii  iii 
Mi'.Townmud  Treoch's  clever  Uthographa.  UiMoxploitaand  Uiom)  of  hisi  Uibbou 
adTenarim  ve  teave  tbu  reader  to  iuTi-tti^t«  for  himsi^lf.  The  be^t  Htory.  aa  a 
•lory,  it  thai  of  U'Kv>y,  which,  wliilo  it  iI<h<«  full  i-redit  to  tb«  autbrr's  coumge 
an<l  iron  r«itoltittoti,  leans  a  jwiinful  impivKfinn  on  tlie  mind.  I'mir  M'Kny 
get*  very  hard  Unea  (he  ia  no  Kibbnuninn;,  :iud  tlin  gnitiiitotu  insult  to  hia 
nistieiM  a*  she  ia  kneuling  hy  his  d(>ud  l>iiiy.  ta  what  wo  Hbould  hardly  have 
expected  a  genUetnaa  to  put  on  reoord  againal  himaetf. 

The  laost  it-markdbl"  passage  in  thu  biwk  ts  thia : — "Fixity  of  tcnuro,  which 
has  of  Lite  t«t<n  bo  Inblly  demnnded  by  the  advocates  of  tonaat-right,  was  then 
only"  ':iiatd  in  Ik*  Hii'htt  iixl-jft" — (P. -Ift.)   Here  ia  a  det'ideil  pliange 

in  pull'  '  (in  a  Viry  itnporlmit  Hubjoi't ;  butitdoea  MMn  linril  llmt  so 

many  i.i:iuiuui:>  uud  ngeiiu  xUouIil  imvo  luul  to  bit  iihot,  and  ao  many  u>Ma»ia« 
hanguil,  lioforu  men  wonld  b^giu  to  suspect  that  Eni^liBb  land-lav  doea  not  suit 
tlto  gouiub  of  a  wholly  un-Enj^liah  rai».  Hut  for  itibboaiam  the  cuttior  would 
be  eatinct  iu  many  district*^;  and  however  vnt  maydetoeL  the  vJIv  meaoa 
adopted  to  carry  it  out,  it  in  iunnMiblo  not  to  admire  ttui  rowdvo,  an  unflinch- 
in|^  poraovvted  in,  t>ot  to  allow  ntui  to  bo  degraded  to  tho  lovol  of  the  Kugligh 
hiDDtuer. 

The  THost  fatal  evil  in  thia  landlord  and  tenant  struggle  is  thnt  n-hicb  hua 
made  Popery  and  patriotism,  for  the  Iric^hnnin,  almost  sirnonynious  Tui-rna. 
]tfr.  I^ucb'fl  only  charge  ^ain«t  ihe  prin«t<  in  that  by  giving  abeolulion  to 
Bibbon  murdxrrra  tJtoy  prarent  them  from  publicly  MufoMing  their  guilt ;  it 
vaa  not  in  hin  province  to  nolice  that  tho  alrength  of  I'opury  ia  ju«t  tvfaat 
garo  thfl  [irtAdta  their  boat  cUim  ou  the  affectioat  of  the  people— tlio  f.n't  that 
Uiey  hare  been  the  chief  fosterera  of  national  feeling.  Jl.  S.  S. 

TheSartYtl  <!/ Ifif  Sfit.    A  Contril>ufirin  to  the  Natural  and  Eoonemic  Hiiitoty 

of  the  British  Food-Fishes.     With  Sketch««  uf  Fialiorius  and  Kiiih^r-FallE. 

By  JAMt4  G.  UEimt\lc.     Kvo.    Soooud  Edition.   I/mdun  :  John  Itrurray. 

^'£  haw  ulrudd^  Lad  ocoaaioa  to  noLioo  uiure  t^n  cue  receat  pulrlicutiun  oa 

our  fiah  and  tiahenee — a  aignj  we  Ltuat,  of  a  giuwing  iutereat  iu  a  subject  vrhidi 

1x06  boeu  too  loDg  uesUctou  by  tluMo  who  eould  have  chocked  the  roi'klesa  and 

igaonot  waate  vtudi  threateos  net  the  Icoat  important  of  our  aatii^iml  food- 

aajrpUo*.    Ur.  Borttam  brings  no  oidinarr  qualiiications  to  the  toak  lie  boa 

nnduriakcii.     ThuniUKhly  uitutor  ut  hia  aubjuct.  hu  h«re  ptoa  iu>  the  ri,-itulte  of 

yeare  of  pra<:ticul  »lu<ly  utid  ubaorvuiion  of  our  rarious  fiaheriue  on  Uie  npot. 

Not  coiittiut  with  havuiK  Ti^iUnl  and  exuuiined  the  workiug  aud  coiidiiiuu  of 

onr  natira  eca  and  rivur  harreata,  he  h^a  <jarhed  out  hia  nuoatchoe  with  equal 
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parsovonLDOO  in  Fnocei  vhoni  much  mom  attontioo  ia  paid  to  Bcdentific  fiiih- 
nrming  Uian  amonpit  ourr«lTiM:  ftnd  bis  thKk  itnd  cloH-ly-piialnl  toIuido 
oonloiiui  rer;  full  and  minute  aocaanto  of  oTi'i^lhing  ri'lnlinj:  t<>  li»h  .imoiig 
our  uei^boUTB;  IsgiaUtion,  breeding,  catching.  ourinK.  umtket*.  lutil  tra[i<:;><jrt 
1>etng describod  Kt  ^rotttvr  longth  tliui  in  auv  other  Bngliah  work.  WL-tiit-ot 
tiwt  m  ui(kh«r  editioD  Mr.  Beitmn  uwjr  uao  add  farther  details  011  IiiiJi 
fis&eri<w  aiwl  lliuir  cajKihilitiiM,  for  we  tbink  that  a  furvJd  IIil»  rnj;i-i.  .ifl^r 
icadina  his  diarming  P^c^  voiild  bo  too  putriotto  not  to  crj-  oul  for  j  tijitioo  tu 

IHiBO  ve  ny  tliat  "Tho  Hamst  of  tlis  8«a  "  ia  altogather  »  ]M]]>u]ar  work, 
WD  mmld  nnt  OD  misnndciirBUmtl  as  clAuiog  it  vith  tlio  tthvlluw  cotnjtilatioiis. 
mcliw  tho  "  Ooiwii  World,"  vrhicli  have  rtveutly  proliaswd  to  euUgliton  the 
public  on  iditliyolofty.  Wo  only  mean  that  tbore  ia  no  nretenabn  irutdvor  to 
Ibe  funn  \aA  airangeniBnt  of  u  »oi«iitific  tmntite  on  □»heri«M.  The  honk  U 
erideotLr  intondod  to  bo  read  by  uu  unaetentific  puULio,  ami  li>  bmpoak  their 
intPrml  OD  a  questioa  of  national  imjiortaiice ;  and.  as  such,  it  cnmt  ini(M»ed. 
Tboru  ix  nu  pntaiioe  at  t«c]inical  snangement.  Kslies  are  treated  of  generally 
US  to  ibeir  mode  nf  life,  their  birtli  and  growth,  vhether  in  tho  rirxr  or  in  th« 
ocean :  but  so  soon  as  thoy  nra  snffideatly  dovslopod  to  K>  of  unntci^  to  iniin, 
tfciT  are  treated  of  rimply  b»  things  to  be  oaugbt>  curod.  and  mXtin ;  and  in  this 
style  Mr.  Bertram  pleasantly  dificouraea  of  all  the  inhabitanls  of  our  walera — 
tioul,  pik«i,  nnd  prix-hi :  imlmon,  at  the  length  vhich  their  iiupoiiance  and  their 
•xeallenco  dmiiind;  herring,  ood,  haddock,  and  tnrbot ;  and  thou  d«sr<mdiiig 
totba  iuTortebrata  didIIuscs,  be  is  «lo<]_uent  ujK>n  oysterB.  not  forpjtlini:  th« 
lobster  and  the  humbler  emb,  vbile  his  diwjuldtioiia  on  "the  tmhor-folk," 
Sootrh  nnd  French,  would  charm  Ho  Quinry  and  oxcito  tho  luivy  of  Dr.  T>»Tan. 
t'ur  instaaoo,  be  traces  the  l-Vonch  oyittar  frorn  thti  dnprmiriAn'of  the  fjial  on 
artificial  tiles  to  iu  apothtxisis  in  the  stomach  of  bsroaa  ojtd  jthiloaophL'ia. 

"Loulg  X[.,  cari-'fiil  leat  ncholnnhip  dKinld  1>«ccimi>  deCneat  in  IVnitrn,  fm^t^  Ili« 
learnml  doctfjn  of  tho  $oi'V>niii?  oii«c  a  yMLr  ou  dj'ttcrs  ;  nnil  aa'jthEi  I,ftiii.-i  invmtvd  his 
fiDok  with  lui  Older  of  nobility  as  a  raward  far  hi*  ojrrlcr-corikorT'.  ManoWn  nl«<>  w.w 
an ontvr  I'jvQT  1  advti*  Itounuaii ;  and  ManihnI  Tiii^ritiio'd  toiuitaliiinaKxl  or  tvojost 
to  "Hw-t  hi*  appctltft  tor  btMkfast-  Invitfltions  to  a  lititi  r.f  oystOTw  wpm  WMntiion  in  Uw 
Btoaaiji  nnd  artistic  eitdas  «f  Paiis  at  tho  \axmr  end  of  thf  ln'«t  oentnry.  Tl."  1-jwyeUu 
udlsts  wan  |articuUil7  fi>nd  of  oysteia.  Utitetliis.  Duloiot,  the  A)>tK<  itarnat, 
ollaiiVk  and  i>tlMn,  wein  Gonlinnod  oyiter'nnn.  Betoro  ihu  ttevolution  the  rinkmt 
'lUdsas  -wtn  in  tho  Iiabit  of  vuDcitantlr  friKiiunling  thi'  Famiaii  oyster- tliojo,  nnd 
■ton,  Itobrnpicrr*,  and  other*  wen  food  of  l)io  oyit<T  ia  their  dnyi  vf  iunncenca." 
raiMTy,  DM  tlipv  Coratka  it  ••  leadon  uf  tho  Mountniu  ^1-  "  Ths  (mat  N«iiol«on,  no 
thcor»aniiB  buitliM,ueed  to  partake  of  tho  btralvai,  and  Cambocf res  was  fcuDinta  fi>r 
fcbsbcU-Uiih  banquvU." 

Wo  mitst  not  demand  diapter  and  rvrsa  for  erory  accusation  of  OYster-EuppoTK 

'  'ch  M  brought  iijfEinst  tho  groat  and  tbo  brilliant  of  a  post  age,  "but  [i:rt.iiiily 
aro  not  obecmely  impreucd  with  the  fact,  that  fctm.  Pope  to  Chriirtuplier 
Vortb  oyster-Bttppors  and  wit  have  been  indissolublo. 

Lot  not  tbo  connoisseur  of  Finnan  huddoc^B  buliqvo  that  ho  kno'ft'a  what  be  is 
•ating  for  Iiruakfast.  Our  nuthur  t^^s  us  very  plainly  that  Kinnnn  hsdih>ck« 
bave  ofWii  an  little  claim  to  thu  title  as  the  pot  of  a>iiMm'«l  turuipa  hiu  to  that 
of  Soville  orange  marmalade;  thut  thoy  orci  innocent  of  post,  and  am  often 
nurcely  undersiiwd  oodliage. 

We  bare  recently  hearu  much,  from  Mr.  Duckloud  on  or*tfT-br«>«dinp.  _  Ijot 
the  »uentical  tako  oourago  wbon  they  h«ir  that  th«  mud-llnta  uf  He  do  RC*  are 
worth  from  six  to  oi^ht  itiillionii  of  franca,  tlwcropbeing  at  ouo  time  37&|00U,u0l> 
of  ovslem,  all  artifluiully  laid  dawn. 

Mr.  Itei-tTflm  touches  on  every  produce  of  the  life  of  tbo  sea.  ercn  to  lie  pearl 
mussel  uf  rk^utlaud.  Tho  chapters  treatine  of  the  salmon  are  p(>r1iii[K>  nmoTig  tho 
must  impiirtant.  'xonomknilv.  for  of  all  Simos  the  Kilinon  is  inont  nuder  tbo  con- 
trol I'f  iiinn  ax  to  it«  rvprudtitrlion  and  increikM.  In  ono  point  wo  tboruu^y 
ooiucidu  witb  tliii  luilhor.  Unit  it  is  oomparativoly  easy  to  judidonjdy  rvffmato 
oar  s«a  lleheriiM,  fruiu  tbu  now  admitted  bet,  vbioo  bo  sparas  no  pains  to 
demoostrale,  that  fi^h  are  quite  local,  and  are  by  no  dmmu  tbo  wandering 
migranta  they  were  of  old  assumed  to  be. 

ai»  pleanut  disqoisitious  on  the  lisher-folk  of  Scotland  are  not  tbe  leaafc 
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obarming  portionn  of  his  vork,  in  which,  it  in  not  too  much  to  sav,  he  hu 
brought  tuffolhtir  tlie  whole  literature  and  gossip  of  the  subjeot  in  an  infonnal, 
attractive,  iinil  moat  readable  shapo,  with  well-oxocuted  illuatxations  of  fiahea 
and  fliOiiiig  Hccuoi).  H.  B.  T. 

Itiuicat  HhHrli'-»  Ahnxul  and  at  Home.     By  Jons  Ella.     London:  Eidgway, 

It  would  ii'il.  1)0  difficult  to  front  this  book  with  a  severity  as  amusing  to  the 
pnmral  ri!inlii-iin  it  wmld  Im>  unfiiir  to  thn  autlmr.  It  hue  iilready  received  this 
tnifllnii'iit,  liuviiit;  fnlltiii  into  tliohimds  of  one  clever  J''i!l  Mull  nvievcr  at  least, 
wild  Heoiiis  to  I111VC  IxH'n  quilo  tgntirunt  of  i\a  I'eal  tbIud.  Tito  fact  ia,  tho  book 
alionld  only  bo  r>*ad  by  musical  juiople ;  to  f hem  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting, 
for  it  coi:si.-trt  nf  inhU  and  ends  about  evoiTtliiup:  and  cvciybody  bclongjnp  to 
tho  musiciil  wiirld  fur  (lio  last  fifty  yi'iirs.  Mr.  ]'"lla  huf  bci'n  Liiiipoli'  one  of  ihe 
many  centres  of  ihia  stranfi^e  uiki  briHi:iiit  Avurld,  and  IiIh  brief  mHsiiif,'.i  are 
oituii  touched  i;-ith  a  Minple  ami  oiFccliufi  pa'hos.  As  hi:  put  t*>s«lher  his 
scattered  iiiitcd  fcir  ]>ublicntion,  we  con  miitu  nndi^rstand  liow  the  beloved  forms 
of  MoyerlnH^r,  Mciid-lssnbii,  Spohr,  Weber,  Liiiley,  iJragonetti,  Liibliicho, 
Fa^nini,  IVr-iiaui,  M:ilibnin,  llubiiii,  &.C.,  &c.,  with  all  nf  whom  lio  h:iM  been 
on  mtiinalc  leim)'.  uiupit  have  risen  before  him  once  more  to  remind  bii:i  thiit  he 
had  livetl  tlirnugh,  and  perhaps  seen  tlio  end  of,  one  of  the  greatest  opochd  of 
mueieal  hi^'tory. 

Mr.  El!a  is  an  able  and  experioiicwl  musician,  and  it.  would  bo  difKcult  for 
him  to  publish  any  bunk  nboiit  him.-y.'lf  and  bis  liiinds  which  would  not  cimtain 
BomethiiiK  lle>»'r^■iIlfI  nf  rivcird.  It  is  truly  wirpri>iii;,'  lliaf,  with  all  hia  advau- 
tagi's,  liir-  biicik  rtbould  be  so  fiill  nf  vrrv  bad  bli'iiii.ili'.'r.  of  (■very  kind.  There  is 
no  atti'uipt  at  urrangi'mcut  or  selection,  luid  tho  whole  reads  very  much  like 
what  it  ix'nlly  is,  nut  musical  KkeUhcs,  but  iicw.-pi'per  srraps.  The  want  of 
balance  and  propnrtioii  is  re  mark  able.  The  prei'..ei!  i^  written  with  an  Emount 
of  inllalion  wbit-n  leads  ns  to  i'X]u'et  a  work  ill  liu>t  as  oxbiiustivo  aud  Tolu- 
minons  as  Mr.  t'axfiin's  "History  "f  Iluiuaii  Krinr."  wliil-t  thii  pjst's  that 
follow  turn  out  to  lie  as  fnif^jnu'iitary  as  Mr.  IlaiiiaudV-  ■•Typical  Develop- 
ments." In  the  second  paiji-  alone  wo  an'  rel'irri'd  In  i'frypi.  Cbiiia,  Troy, 
Homer's  epii',  I'iisimI,  Vellaire,  Xerxes,  the  Persian  War.  Ilerodntus,  and 
Ancient  Itoni-.  iind  then  we  pass,  by  au  easy  and  natural  transition,  to  little 
bits  abijut  Mr.  Illla  and  all  forls  uf  peupK'. 

It  mus*.  bfwever,  Iw  confessed  ihiit  we  rlope  |be  Ixxik  with  a  few  very  dis- 
tinct ini|'i'-sitins; — tir.st,  that  Mr.  Klla  is  the  greato-t  uf  motleni  huiTcsurios, 
the  idnl  iif  ilie  profssinn.  the  fiiend  and  counsellor  of  priiu'es.  and  a1  (iiico  the 
must  humble  ;ii;d  in' I ■!!'!;>■;;',  lain  aliv.  Hii'iUidly,  that  ihi'  MuMcal  I'niou,  in 
all  its  way--,  i-  Minie'lilTig  Icin  peilii'I  I'er  rrilii  ;-ni  :  and  la-lly.  that  T.urd  Saltoun 
nnd  the  Marl  ef  Wesinnavlaiid  wt'iv  ubuu;  th  ■  most  illustrious  nublemen  ef  tho 

■go- 
Mr.   ribrs"  rpoollectiona  aro  often  ftv-b  aiid  sparkling;  someUiiuir  of  this 

kind  : — ■■  Tb"  Ibike  nf once  said  ti>  nie  a!   I.  Td 's,  '  Mr.  Ki!a,  li'>w  do 

yond»:-'  I  >ball  always  n'menilx'r  with  pl\;-i;-;>  t!:is  allable  rem:ivk."  Wo 
utvd  hartlly  say  this  :s  not  the  |.-t:er  of  any.  h:::  iiierely  (he  pj'iril  uf  several 
aneedi'te*  eioideiiscd.  Mr.  I'lla's  fii;i'  writing  hi:s  n  t.  :.dvni'y  to  bi-'fime  fuvnT. 
Fancy,  tor  ex;;nii>l''.  Mr.  llern;;!,  M.l'..  wlii'  a''P'':;' ■  l.i  }.::Vi"  fiille;;  a^lev^p  at 
one  i>l'  :!;i'  Mu-iial  I'laiiii  ('e-.-.'ev^.  l'-  n^  lm!;.T'l  .!.v.  ;i  t"  ;•  •'.  vily  n-  '■;:  man 
ef  pi  wiTt'id  inti'lli'i't  and  ki>'u  -■-n.-.ibiliiy,  wi;li  a  >;ni',' ff  '  divine  humanity 
beneath  liivd  eyelMs  iii'-'n  liri-d  eyes  I' "  llnwMr.  l'!lUi  conid  have  -.-en  the 
smile  wiieii  ii  was  Iviiealh  th''"liri'd  eyebds~'it  i^^  impiiss:l>ie  to  say:  but, 
nassnii;  ;:i:s  i  y.  we  :i!i'  suvi-H-i-d  to  find  ^^^nle  slaleHKnls  of  a  di'.Fen'Ui  kind, 
Imt  not  le-*  -.■Muivkiille. 

"Mr,"  Klla  li'is  evi.b-utly  read  Ketis  on  s(nni:ed  ir.s!n:inen*?.  ns  d  yet  fas 
aflimis  ji.  1 '  ■■  tha;  fii^m  the  earlii'^t  pevi\id  tht-y  have  but  li:i!e  eb,nij;ed  iheir 
shnjH'."  Till*  is  tuie  in  no  si'r.^e  ar.d  in  i:o  dc^rnv  wba'.ever.  On  pa^*e  ")!*  wB 
are  toM  tha!  ■■  tho  one  KmrHsh  nm-ii-ian  wlmse  <iimp.  si'i.ir>  t  ntitle  hiia  to  dis- 
tinction is  Sienidule  Hennett."  This  is  a  simple  assun;p:iin  ;  but  we  are  still 
Bien>  startled  to  h«ar  that  I'rofeit-er  IVnuett.  nnd  not  lUe  Vio!>-Ohanceri"r.  baa 
tho  power  .  f  e.mf.iTiu  J  u\usii-,-l  d^jmi's '  MoreoTcr.  that  until  instntriontal 
muno  became  si'ienti tic  it  could  nirolv  excite  intenso  cr.-.otion  'p.  1'.  and  that 


iliildran  bron^  np  in  duuksI  fiuniliM  naeeaaiily  Beqsbe  a  irniMtKl  amm 
(p.  103),  are  both  Routawhat  ntA  BwarUoas. 

But  tho  worst  fault,  in  a  litonuy  point  of  viev,  ia  tlw  biudIxit  of  downri^t 
repoUtiuas.  Tlie  sama  stotenentB  itw  n!pE«(e<d,coinetiino>r«>'biftiii.nnd  at  oon- 
aid«ntbl«i  Ivii^b,  on  ptfW  42  arid  33,  1  »n'l  C3. 15  and  60,  9S  aail  309,  22S 
•ad  2-19;  irhilid.  oa  pngM  ST  unl  HI  w«  huro  Iwunly-Hix  Hum  exiuaUy  Oi» 
samoi  kiid  oil  puf:e«  1^  uid  129  tlte  Kama  aiu)odot«  about  BeetbOTen  aCandg 
in  exactly  the  eama  Tonb. 

A  larg*  proportion  of  tha  book  ia  uot  by  Bfr.  EOo,  bat  oonsiats  of  quotetioiu ; 
thof  nro  gmmilj  vory  iiit«i«etiBg  qnofaitiooa — e.^-  [p.  161),  a  capital  discus- 
mAD  by  Muiulblsmhii  on  tha  maaning^  of  now  <iir  ftn(^niil  mufio;  or,  pugo  181, 
BaiOot's  mnarks  mi  ptvctmaiu  titlont.    Tho  hook  u  alao  rarichad  by  a  groat 
Bumy  amaical  quotations,   Dotably  by  Mozutt'a  fini  loTO>aong,  iii>v-'r  bi-foro 
printed,  and  three  difr«T«tit  TGrvionB  of  tb«  Gn<t  foar  ba»  of  tho  voll-knoTti 
Gniilii  in  Bo«tlM)T«&'a  nuutctt  in  Q,  Op.  18,  ebowiac  tho  &Btiduma  retiix 
of  tbu  gnut  nuuttsr.    Mr.  Ella  has  tHfcon  tbu  tniiibl«  to  note  down  «L>voral 
Gi9pr9At  cAiwBtinn  rulciixaa  mtroduMd  into  their  soumW  Alboni,  r< 
nad  Clam  Xovollo ;  and,  «till  baltar,  ha  baa  ermn  iu  littJe  tido  glimiMM  d      1 
many  grvat  muiiicianj.     ^\li«ii  wo  »«d  how  Emit  played  the  ndSoumnJUd 

Jttoriott  nt  Ur.  KUa's  hoiuio  in  l&H.  with  Meadelasobn  at  his  aido,  and  Masfer 
oaehiin  tnmin;;  oror  the  Imtim,  mid  .bow,  on  aootbor  ooeuion,  M^odtlaMlui 
tn^rarided  <KtT«raI  har*  iu  bin  trin  w}iili>t  playing  with  Krtvrt  and  Hautiinanti, 
becaaao  Era«t  could  cot  turu  avur  lu  tiiuu ;  and  bow  Tbalbftrg  bad  h'u.  Joko 
opon  Ernst  about  \tAUia<So  no>\  utihitn;  and  nbanker  pnaent  accused  MuiiUU- 
tiofan  *'  of  putting  morn  notos  into  ciroulatioit  than  allowed  by  printed  autho- 
rity;" or  wh«n  we  listen  to  Irafciuout*  of  poor  U(ilil)ra&'B  oonTvnation,  and 
bi>«r  nlil  T.ftT>]jtdie  sayiuc  with  a  aigli,  oa  bo  l«uTca  bur  room  only  a  fow  days 
btforo  her  death,  "Ah,  S  y  »  trop  d'oupritpvur  ce  petitoorpal" — wouonf«n  to 
O  makuees  for  Hucb  dotailo,  mid  idin«i>t  fi^l  oiinwlvi'^  fiuid  to  Cuw  with  thoto 
vbn  nra  uoyr  nnioagBt  the  iUuftiiotui  dc«d. 

Whivitaror  b«  g«ta  n  iitllo  oloar  of  tha  nrinconiid  nobility,  \fr.  Kllnontrrtainfi 
us  with  a  fuiid  of  amnsiDg  an««U>tO'     Tho  jako*  by  IjttJjiGhe  un>   dcviilr^ly 

r\.  and  numb«rliW8  little  tiaits  about  llo^ni,  Poga&ini,  Dragonetti,  Spohr, 
"Vt,  &<:..  are  rotorded  with  a  truly  BoiwoUion  rainuttnctf. 
Our  author's  rDiiiark»  ou  euch  proTalout  follioa  a»  "  ouooros,"  liiuo  benefit 
oonc«rb,  and  ciowdcd  ^la.^ioal  toiriu  aro  full  of  point  and  juslico ;  and  hia  uotoe 
of  furei^ti  pDpulur  uiutJc  in  Itul}'.  Fruuot.',  und  Oonuauv  an*  liichly  inl^rettting. 
He  eoniit<Ji.T(i  Hut  IIib  CoaaorvaU'ire  uf  Paris  and  &L  Patduliaup's  bead  ore 
the  two  Guctt  oixiheHti»9  ia  t)io  world,  and  etrougly  adroc&toa  mora  Aoquaot 
and  ch«itp«r  orchestral  pcrfbrniancw  in  Euglaud  for  the  p*opl».  W«  &aoy  bo 
has  thv  bnl  of  the  Sunday  bnnd  controverKy  whoa  bo  oaya  :^ 

"  I  tope  ni>  ool'  will  lia  diovbt-tl  if  I  nxpKM  a  BMiftienM  far  hearing  oeeoaitnuilly. 
after  k  iitumirit;  rdi^oiw  ncrvica,  twA  bnuni  of  moltnui  in*£riuiKatal  muicy  to  •eoing 
monkeys  aiul  Iijpi)0]int4mi  nt  tho  Zoologtc*]  tiardnu." 

We  cannot  lutHciciiilY  admini  tho  high  tono  of  thid  book  in  all  quwiHuow 
r«i*tiug  to  Art,  Mx.  i'illn  icully  bolioroa  in  thv  power  of  mujuc  to  rucn»ato  and 
to  derate  the  iMiopIii ;  and  ho  can  tnily  boaat  ual  tfarouKh  a  long  lifehehaa 
dvTotcd  hiuuiu  U>  briiirang  betbro  tho  Sogliafa  pubUc  Ui-  oobUet  muaiduu 
ami  the  fineet  niuaic.  He  beliorea,  as  we  boliovo,  ia  u  nuncal  1uIuit>  fee 
Bngland,  and  heeaniefiUy  oxhorts  ua  to  labour  Fortba  produetioa  of  u  uoUonal 
ttduwl  of  nuuio.    Wo  quoto,  in  coudu^on,  his  own  reallj  woigbty  words : — 

"  llio  arbcti^  and  irittbctic  aspnriaarni  drnved  froai  treqaeat  tntTCl«en  Iha  CoaAnnli 
ooni|>el  un  U>  lulmil  that,  ao  leiig  ae  my  cmmteT  is  withuai  n  naiional  aetaool  of  mualr,  a 
pubLie  iiiitittiUi  Htid  libtory  of  tousiOi  a  r.iiinunl  epvva.  xiul  tliat  Bovwnnidalal  varnnt 
wbidi  futniehM  an  cconraiJo  baai*  for  i<bcup  uul  claadiaU  pcsfbniianoec^  nocb  na  I  nuTc 
allaiod  to  in  Vicuna,  under  the  dii-wtion  of  learood  and  axpcricaood  KapolmuaUn, 
moaic  io  England  will  over  remain  a«  it  n«wi(,  a  mr'^^r;  in  Vaaat  it  ia  on  art,  in 
Ilolj  a  neecMtty,  and  in  UannaBy  a  rebgioo." 
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Wtmi  0«*»ip :  a  fkrU*  of  Familiar  Euaifa  on  Worjg  ami  liar  PeailiitTitia.  By 
tlie  Ror.  W.  L.  IJl&cklby,  M.A.  Fcu>.  ftm.  iMnsmuna,  Oreou,  ft  Co. 
1860. 

"  My  little  book  prctond.-)  to  do  higher  (.'Imnictvr  than  ito  litlo  itniilios — 
goMip  ;  if  it  caclul.'^■u  iu  cuuvoyiug  tu  my  iDilulfviit  ivadora  a,  littlo  of  llii*  ploa- 
mre  that  ordiiutry  ip^iad\)  w&ins  tv  du,  I^hull  Uivl  uiotv  tLon  ealieliwi  with  tho 
rotolt  of  my  labours."  Mr.  Blackloy's  iuuil«&t  i^ri-face  mtut  bo  token  (a  thing 
irhich  cunriot  bo  said  of  til  ecomiiigly  mudcat  rrafucee)  as  (iaccrc  in  iti«cbiimmg 
&11  luiibiliuiu  purposD  in  hti  book.  Tin*  rcikdcrH  trf  tho  Ch'Tehjii'ir.'*  tifiiflirvj 
Jl'j</utt<i<  wro  ulnudy  ««]uuii ted  with  tbuw  tli«ptcr»  Dnvroixlo,  aiid  thuir  fM\trtit- 
ttblo  recepliou  us  Diaguunt)  btUcIca  iuduced  Uiuir  autkoi-  tu  rvimbli^  them  id  a 
ooUoctcd  tatta.  Tho  medl«  of  th«  book  ura  thit  it  is  truatw-orthy  (whith  in  a 
iDorit  nuvin  popuUr  books  on  liuitnu^gv}.  *iid  that  it  coBtaiaa  Mr.  lOnvktcy's 
ova  glranings  of  irords.  Its  faults  am,  cot  that  it  is  fopuliir  in  ^yU.  b-jt  that 
it  is  }iupulur,  wo  thiiik,  in  oxodm  ;  it  would  socm  more  atiiiuiiig  to  us  if  it  woro 
leas  auiuuii);lT  written  ;  aiiil.  nccoiidlr,  nddraniiip,  u-^  lio  iIdva,  au  lUiechoUu'lr 
•odioDo^  vo  ihiuk  Mr.  ItU^hty  ijii|;ht  wiciely,  tiud  <)uite  faitly,  hare  euhchoa 
faia  gowip  by  borrowiiijica  frdiii  I'ceeiit  philt^k.-gieal  literaliiro — oepocittlly  frotn 
Ur.  Wcilgwood's  "  DicdpB&ry  of  KiifiliJli  Klyniology."  Quito  a  new  svnoB  of 
taay  buoki?  on  langtmge  ta  ncodod  to  render  moro  gtmernllv  ncfi.wr'iMi;  tli'-  reeuJlfl 
of  j'hiloliigicul  inquiry  durine  the  lost  ton  rwir»— to  pui^iilanzo  Wodjtwinod  and 
Max  Millli't-,  Mat/,iji?r,  Kodi,  Btiohs  ana  Fiedkr,  aiid  otbere.  drchbiehop 
Trench's  lillla  books  altU  remnia  the  boet  of  th«ir  kind,  and  tho  lust  edition  of 
"  EngUab  Pud  and  I'leaeot,"  beaidM  contaimnjf  oqo  ootirrty  now  Ivcturo  ciid 
Bareral  added  |mivgraphs.  ahovs  traces  eroi'ywhcrc  of  ouvful  rovijnoii.  Htill 
tonofbob  tluit  " Tho  Study  of  Wonia"  and  ■■Eugli:^h  l'a.-<t  and  rrwent"  do 
>  toot  ncnr  entiBfy  tho  want  which  thvy  an  sen'ioeabl  j  lulpefl  to  croato. 

To  Mr.  Blaoaloy'a  chuptei-  on  "  CVmrnoa  Eiiora  as  to  DeriTution  "  mi^ht  bo 
added  Olio  on  "I.eani'ed  or  Poculiar  Krrore."  suth  as  tho  mistaken  dentation 
'Thich  lod  Brcnsor  to  call  lite  jKtoms  of  his  "Shophoatd's  Cabiidiir"  ,1rg}ogim 
inatead  of  AWnyuM  ("  ai  it  wttp  argm  or  atjinomon  Iwii,  that  i«,  Kolcheanlca 
talcs  "),  Hiid  that  wnich  Mr.  Carlyli'  lore*  to  produce  -wliiai  prcar.liing  bin  ]k>U- 
tteol  fapwiriffni — '"  King,  Kiinnit\g,  which  mean*  rnn-ning,  Ableiuaii  — whereftft 
tho  wtTd  is  oii«  wliich  artaiiily  licloiigx  to  jiolilical  Liberals,  if  not  Democrats, 
tho  "  kiiig  "  bciiiR  no  moro  tlinii  the  ri/nii"j,  tho  swii  of  tho  kin  or  people,  na  iu 
bot  ho  was  with  our  forefathers  before  tho  Cnaqneat.  E.  D. 

Our  Vnemptoi/M.    Dy  ALaxaER  Hat  nii.i..  T,r,.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bor- 
iistor-at-T^ir.    London :  ]litl;{[vraT. 

AjfV  BOKgciitioii  wliidi  may  help  us  to  6iid  labutir  fur  mir  tineniployHl  without 
iiyury  to  our  eitiiiloyMl,  or  diimiigii  to  lliv  labixir-ouuket  ^cfititiiully,  should  lia 
^  VMooino,  Wo  ollar  uo  apoloi^y  for  prtMintinR  out  readers  with  on  analysis  and 
L  nuiniuK  oonunentar^  upon  Xtr.  Uili's  pnictiMl  pamphlet. 

Wv  bi'gin  liy  ncttins  B&ido  thoao  secdons  of  iho  UQomployod  cliiaa  which  are 
■Ireadj-  tkitit  wilh  hytho  existing  Poor-law.    Thowt  am, 

I.  iJ*rA  litbuunrt.  Tliirir  work  m  of  irroguUr  duration  and  at  im-tjiiJar  in- 
teriale;  thay  caiinot  utidixtako.  i^vai  could  thcv  find,  regular  omploynieat  of 
snutlivr  kind  and  still  bo  dock-laliourers.  ami  ibeir  employers  iniuit^t  gix9 
ihtm  enou^  to  keep  them  out  of  distress  all  through  tho  jiar.  Tho  Pror- 
law  most  rnlioTO  them. 

H.  JIunJfMiH  Mvnwn  and'othor  only  partially  ii5inaiii^mttTC  liomit-tc  liysoiiB 
tndea,  until  tbo  praMst  )|t«n«rationdiwiout,  mtiHt  ))nd«<nlt\ritli  by  tbe  L'oot-law. 

III.  Tiio  Itieomprteut  from  doaultory  bn!iil>  and  odnuition.  The  daaa  who,  in 
ooiiHiii'i limit,  nro  oar  casual  panpcrs,  ami.  when  at  largo,  booome  lh«  rularioB 
of  Mr.  Finli'u  and  tho  mbblo  on  tho  outjtkirta  of  our  LokJou  mobi.  Thi'  Potff- 
law  can  only  piini^itly  dvnl  with  tbeso  ;  they  nhould  bo  trentod  n»  tieini> criminals, 
and  brought  imdor  soma  systom  of  compulsory  UUiur ;  but  Mr.  Hill  dimniaso* 
thmn  without  saying  ipfiat. 

IT.  Vagniftts  are  espMually  providrd  for  by  tha  law. 

Tho  notion  of  exporting  iho  "  Inwiuputont "  and  "Vagranta"  is  very  pr»- 
petlj  sODutad ;  th«  (|uo*tiou  of  emigration,  however,  Is  not  heru  dismuuM*!. 

Wo  haVB  th«n  to  prurido  luboiir  uud  tt:u  luvnus  of  obtaining  it  for  '*  a  largo 
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nnm  of  iMoort.  tkriftf.  aod  iaitutdva*  nan,  «1m.  btn  tha  -nmtioa  W 
lavnlsLfe  Iomm,  and  oths  okiuh,  uv  Mtt  of  eafk7«Mnt  foe  kng 

taTtuM."     ill  11 tiut  ir  ii  miiwi/ hi  tuM  in  ■liiwl  tiiil  mij  iilnnw 

— inliijiBI.  WiMB inniTiBS  imammi  *"-*■*-  at cvm  low)  ntias of  *sj 

._ td  wMwnc.  anrt  ikav  tOi^  tlut  mob  Ukw  w  diattMUr  jmdactm  (w  ik 

iite  csM  itf  lud-«altintimi,  vhera  tba  BTPOMdi  sat  oilf  p*]r  Um  ocupaal 

«lltl»v  of  pmrrkim.  gr,  ia  tb*  tmm  vt  wvato  laad*.  vt  ntUmmtrnm^  bot  ia  »dilitiaa 

%u  itu»  iBppoct  iW  BBltifvtora):  «r  Uwt  mob  bbnar  ia  oakolalcd  to  vwU  m 

^OBafiic^MMkiad  tothoMliaudMfDinlaitta  tUbxpHd.    OUksmw  the 

•cion*  Im  «aqilojiBg  liboar  nvlf  mmlTCa  to  «m1i  lurad  ptrwa  tbv  lott  of 

bia  tufmaoaj;  Ibo  ttx'tmaooy  pong  gnim  lo  on*  Ubooror  fbc  irbmt  Um 

tAK-mirer  4oM  not  vaat.  iiutMd  of  to  modwr  for  xniMiBhuiy  he  data  wauU 

HV  tlb  tU«  pratiao  «•  sppmach  Mr.  Hill'*  jchawa*  tor  Um  "  unaaplojTd.'* 

L  Tkt  RcAtMNNm  */  ww«r  ImmU  oAn  ft  fiald  fo  labour.    Little  faw  been 

doQO  m  Uu>  dniMitwft.  and  that  little.  r.g„  tlw  raltivatioa  «f  Dartmoor  and 

Bsnoor,  baa  aaC  btmt  atttnd<xl  viiit  TM7  oorooniguig  naalla.    ^iia«  it  ia 

ttaa^t,_iaoTiulo«xoapta«ial  drcaoutanoea.  and  jt  ia  iggartaJ  that  a  royal 

•i^iainioo  ibooli  bo  wpoiatMl  to  aaoerlaia  wbat  ntio  nada  tbor*  an>  to 

iMinn.  and  fttrtbn  to  oacida  wbather  it  wonM  be  axpadiant  to  axpatul  tlio 

paiibc  ntooajron  Uwir  radaaatioo. 

n.  Ur.  IWren^a  A(«  Car  tba  daoMlitioo  of  boons  unfit  fcr  IwbttatMat  aad 
■K^-Jike  igmioTwaaata  in  ouxorer-amdad  teteiata,  oAr  anotbaraMMrtntd^ 
tat  tne  "  iu>eai|ilo]rad.**  Mr.  Hill  raeomnaada  m  Bora  atriscettl  anamnDaBi 
mad  no«nl  ^i^lieuoa  of  tbie  Act,  aad  nodnta  out  ia  detail  Uia  great  aoopo  it 
•Ana  tar  tba  sMat  rada  and  wufc-^ll«Ml  laDoor. 

QL  Iba  oonatiwitioa  of  naifeiin  eaaaal-wards  thnnmboot  Qm  oountry.  I1m> 
■VBrt  ia  ackiMnrUdgod,  and  it  ia  tiunglit  that  to  nttily  it  would  be  to  dnedc 
limiirj-  oud  inpoatniw,  and  ooafer  InWiTig  benefits  ajwo  aocioty. 

IT.  Natiooal  drainage  aad  wwaiage  works.  Tbo  imseat  ejrttem  £&  odiaittod 
io  ba  mnot  wootRrul.  Ueoant  BzpacinaiUs  baT9  nrhMiiihTril  the  high  ralna  of 
■oweraga,  and  it  ia  tboogbb  afut  ftan  all  laBitajy  uuiiwiiwaliiiiiiii.  that  tb» 
plan  w^old  be  miBcMiitij  nmnsamtrre  to  attraot  prints  capttalika,  baeidM 
Dein^a  boon  to  aprienltaiiltito  by  giaatiT  iacwamig  the  fertility  of  tboir  land. 
V.  Bringing  all  croaaiii^  awMperv  nmlar  one  ReoUr  system,  and  ncrniti^ 
flwm  tnm  tka  nncinployod  daans.  Wo  rauiit  oWrrc  thnt  mtlaa  Mr.  UiU 
BM*iu  l«rKaly  to  tncnaae  their  aamber,  it  is  not  easy  to  aoo  bow  bis  jdan  hate 
would  help  the  unenjiloyed.  As  it  i«,  it  is  that  data  ftlieady  who  ara  m  poaMi- 
■00  of  the  croaeingB.  Of  ootmo  wo  haartity  deoiro  with  him  a  batter  ayataa.  of 
iteeat  ewrepiiig.  aad  ooa  man  immediately  under  tlw  parish  aBperinteodeooei 

Bat  thfl  most  Talnabla  part  of  the  pampUat  bolbre  oa  is  Ur.  HiU'a  aystan 
of  reciitratioti.  Men's  tine  at  preacot  is  watfad  often  fautlaasly  by  eeekanc 
far  labour.  Let  there,  can  Mr.  Mill,  be  a  syatem  of  registration  co-extonshw 
with  Iho  entire  couutry.  Take  the  Fb«t-of6oe  «Tin^  banks  as  tout  centnM  of 
opoTstiaD :  add  to  onco  of  thosD  ioitttutioos  a  reguter-ofitce  fai  Ubonuen  of 
cUm.  aad  let  one  oentnl  ofioe  poUiah  a  list  weekk.  For  the  benefit  of 
^ers,  let  the  workmen  be  atJe  to  file  there  eertifiAtm  of  oomnetimGa 
b^  well-known  and  raapectaUe  aotfaoritiaa.  In  coaiitry  nlnoea  let  tbe 
legifltratuin  lista  (br  the  diatriot  or  oonnty  be  publiahed  on  market-day*  at  a 
bw  prioe  to  enooon^  the  moet  extenare  cireulatiott.  Mr.  Hill  is  oTidently 
prqMied  with  the  detaib  of  lua  adteiae.  wluirli  we  commend  to  tlu>  atteatiTo 
eoBsidcvBtina  of  those  who  are  able  to  promoUi  it,  assoring  tboia  thiU  the  little 
pamphlet,  of  whicb  wo  bare  gifen  a  acaatr  analriiB,  will  iccar  a  carofnl 
ponSdr  'ILB-H. 

Ttt  ITiimlhookD/  FTmHry:  toCtk  /mfmcfionj  /or  tratiiu  pKtigrtntuid  ^teiphrriaff 
Ant^irnl  Uf.f.  :  t!to,  Jtuln/br  t\f  Appointmrttt  t>f  Livrrut,  Ae.  *o.  Illua- 
tiutiJ  with  Thwe  HuiMlrGd  and  Fifty  Ilatea  aud  Woodcuta.  Br  Joos  E. 
CuB^tAXii.  Author  of  "^e  Qrammiu'  of  Kenldiy,"  &o.  Lcodon :  Joba 
Oamden  Hotten. 

To  judge  ly  tbe  muoeroaa  works  that  ban  been  pnbUalied  during  the  lart 
qoarlvr  of  a  century,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Heraldry  must  be  a  atudy  of 
growing  popularity ;  and  oonnderiug  tbe  many  beiuiags  of  the  lulvcct,  it  ia 
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iiid««d  ItKrdljr  craditabia  for  any  000  pratending  U>  cultim  sot  to  ktunr  h 
fuanittm  t-ffirit  of  it. 

Mr.  Cnwwn'B  volunia  vxpounds  iIm  txavntm  in  a  mott  ■lluring  miT,  titkin^  us 
tnm  tbsbegiuning  ladteitud  aaajmUent,  painMaluiig,  uidtnistwi>(thy>r!ii(lo; 
wilti  a  luxury  of  jMpi^,  priiiting.  famitiDg.Biid  pUtn,  aonie  oTttio  Latter  linriuf 
th?  moat  impoung  arni^  of  ooioura  and  guld,  Um  C^nlerbiiry  olB^  ul'  Ltia  ULooE 
fhnu».  r>7r  inHtfiiKW.  (with  no  "  Uaek"  bov«T«r},  io  tlio  dtuzJiuj;  BfJinJuor  of 
UiDorigitiiil  maiitifnutiiro.  If  any  anadwuTw  to  amiua  hit  Ioruto  in  Iwooniing 
adapt  iu  all  lliu  ii]|i«iiiiiM  jrymbaUMn  of  tJia  BMKtuoval  alucM  and  coat,  Imth  ha 
will  t«fun  htnr,  wttli  foil  dinvtiuns  fur  L-oi-.>.!ructtng  and  ookmring  mtli  liiu  own 
band.  If  any  ona  f«nd  of  history  haa  yet  no  Baspaeiaiu  how  bctal'iry  adiU  a 
uliarm  to  that  stady,  bore  he  will  g«t  enlightdasd.  If  nor  futtira  NaUoas, 
POU0W8,  and  Unrri8a«  would  aToid  th»  dan|r«r  of  p«rpatanti»g  tiwir  gnut 
aoIuavnnioittM  iu  nunh  baiclard  hfraldry  aa  aivai  ni>Uiiiig  b»t  ^n  Ui  nil  truo 
amoriKta,  hera  thoy  may  bo  faro-anniid.  u  any  nninliirmed  ladv  Khould  1m>  on 
Ab  point  af  putting  hat  oreat  on  her  aervaafai'  Miltona  inataad  of  tha  n^t  aud 
orOodex  thlos,  bare  abe  will  be  savad  from  aa  error  tJtat  would  diatKW  bar  to 
rbCM^oet  nntohar  lataat  day,  and  aha  will  learn  Uhewieo  that  th«ro  is  n  right 
and  a  wrong  in  rsf^ating  the  coloura  of  hor  livory,  n  rnio  that  hiui  bvon  most 
niiaccnnnlanly  neglactod  in  tha  traiiitioui  of  many  a  family.  If  any  iinagina 
that  onr  TranmUaatie  oonainit  dM])iae  heraldic  glory,  hoNi  ho  will  h«  iinil^'M^ived, 
and  at  the  samo  timolM  amuMd  attkehaeh  tllcyaonl«lim«lamakt^<>f  it.  Finally, 
if  any  ona  dusirea  to  learn  the  tnw  art  of  reading  old  writinga  a&d  d*l<^nnijung 
thoir  dnto',  nr  to  be  put  in  th«  way  of  tracing  np  hi«  podigrea  to  ouv  doKt  not 
nty  whnt  nnUi^iiity  (only  Khort  of  **fha  Conqueror  "]  and  then  of  charting  it 
out  likua  tvul  genaaloMat,  Hr.  Cnaaana  ia  tha  teacher,  for  ha  t«a«h«a  not  armory 
alone  bnl  mii<7h  of  kilMted  lore. 

And  now*  if  we  owmlne  tony  diffid<»ntly  pTMnma  to  nggeat  to  a  profnaoT  of 
ao  much  mystMry,  wo  wonM  firet  frankly  in<)^nin>  wbethar  on  full  eonsiilvmtwn 
be  dooms  it  wiw,  logical,  Eacii'1-lik.j,  or  slnctJy  oontiderata  toward*  hie  pufttl, 
to  employ  tl>o  "OMinario*''  in  hi*  doBixition  {n.Al)  whilo  that  tonti  itMilf 
remaiua  a^  yot  undefined  r  la  bo  euHicJontly  expUctt  in  qunrtcniig  hia  nhield 
(p.  AH)  aa  ti>  which  are  th«  first,  acoond,  third,  or  fourth  quartcref  la  "  king- 
at-arma"  tho  truo  i>hruwxr1<igy  cf  tbo  HvnJds'  CoUcsot  rather  tluin  king  of 
anna?  Wv  Buvpuot  some  ootifuaiou  with  "  in  au- at -amis."  Woulduotu  rvmvr 
gath>.T  fpjai  u  twut«n«e  in  p.  37  (bat  ^ir  Udirard  fellew  and  Lord  Exmonlk 
T«n  dil^niiit  poTMua  'f  And  is  Mr.  Oueeans  qoito  certain  (p.  38]  of  th«  eecallop 
aboUs  commoiaorating  a  pilgrimago  to  Hobm  >  Bwautc  wv  mnombor  that  our 
oM  ?■■■■'■■'  ^'raiiniue  nuiVre  Ojtrpue  cxclaira  '"Quid  iatuc  ornatuioatj'  Ohaitua 
[c^  :    ibncatin."  &*;.    \Vli<?ruut  M«u<.'d<:cniui  rvplin.  "  Vtai  diTtou-faCobum 

(Xi-.  .  .^:.iiiini,"  &<.,  but  nothing  about  St.  Pt^tvr  or  Itome.  AYo  uleoranturv 
to  think  that  BIr.  Cusaane  hna  GxjiresaMl  himself  iucaotioualy  at  p.  30 : — 

"A  knight  wni  tiko  prinittol  to  idogit  for  hin  nrma  thote  of  n  vantjuiiihod  aoatny. 
Itiu  )kiiI^<<  iitid  Biolto  bflhe  King  of  It'>lift>iin  ml'ijiioJ  tiy  Miiwaid  Frinoe  of  WdIm  after 
1I111  Uattli!  uf  Ureeay,  fumidiea  a  faaitiar  tumjik  ol  annoriil  iMaru^  obtained  in  this 
mwmer." 

Now  the  badge  and  motto  f>.«.  in  this  inntanoo  the  motto  of  tb«  hodga)  am 
nopartof  luruioriailMiutiu};^  but  onitrolydietiiiut  ftum  tliom,  Tho  o-triohplunM 
Joea  not  tiftp-rar  iu  (bo  elaborate  ulii^ld  coiialrucUil  fjr  tbo  I'rinvo  (p.  2l':}J  ox- 
lubitiug  all  that  bo  ib  uutillvd  to  bear:  uor  yet  is  doecribcd  among  thu  aouom- 
puaimtinU  of  it.— although  "Ich  DtOQ "  1).  Forhap*  Xtr.  CunMtna  in  his 
OXplor>ti<iii><  ha.'*  n^rcr  fillca  in  with  some  ^-ery  aoaiclung  papc<r«  on  lliie  eub- 
jeot  r>;a'l  brfi/n?  tho  liuynl  Socinty  of  Autic(u«riud  of  Luudoa,  mid  i>niitir<]  ia 
tbatr  "  AnJni'ologia,'"  ri'!«.  x:(ix.,  xxxi..  xxxii.  ^Vt)  venture  to  reoomiuoiHl 
thou  to  hia  iwniaal,  and  cAi'vci^Jlv  not  to  inins  the  pnpor  road  by  8ir  Hams 
Nkubu  ou  Ulty  13,  1B17  at  p.  332  of  tho  loat-aanwd  Tuluow.  Q,  II. 

GhamcierUiiu  c^f  Charlla'jU  FiiamlxtiimM  in  FngJand.     Tty  Auxim  HOSUOUSB, 
Q.C.     TjundiHi :  Ijongniaua.  Greco.  &  Co. 

PliOli.M^t.Y  tioro  was  ncTTr  a  time  when  thoTaluwof  monoy  was  Wter  unJor- 
atood  than  it  t»  now,  and  tburefu;v  th«  au(iouuu<:iniMit  that  about  Uiroe  i(iilli»aa 
ari)  annually  wasttd  or  to  soiae  oxtont  nusapplitd  in  England  by  ao-follad 
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ftblo  fitiuulalionii  is  <wlculuted  to  cT«nt«  soma  wontian  ;  nri>I  yet  Ihia  ib 
\j  Ur.  UobbouBe's  rier  at  sboiit  tbo  forty  thouaand  eucL  fnuDdKtinas 
tvif  in  KBcUtid  at  Um  preseat  time.     The  aim  of  Ub  tmt  lueiil  laiuiJiM 
1 10  dlMw  tkelognl  |K)atMm  <ii  tbaao  oboiitiiM,  Kod  Lho  monl  Muingaot  iIm  Iaw 
under  whicli  thov  oxJet. 

Is  utalyziog  ois  ruoiwks,  wo  Iuto  not  itrictly  ddbnrud  to  his  motltod  of 
■mc^raviit.  w(  OUT  htivi  aUIeuieHl  faae  ntqiurnl  tu  (Diwli  ntaTO  eomprMnoa. 

C^iu-ity.  m)  (tTii  toll)  at  tba  i>ub<cU  in  k  1(i},-uI  Mmae  has  nothtm;  to  do  villi 

"Ibe  tuoliv«of  ibe  doDor;  tbe  dodiiHUiea  of  iho  ^ft  is  erentltinK-"    Tlte  xift 

'iIMmI  uot  b«i  alm?}.'iTiD".  need  not  be  flbr  Uif  useful  purpoM,  umj'  bi^  puro  ira*l», 

Ur  indirocUy  cmlcaktad  U>  oumipi  and  dMnonliam.    It  tnuaU  of  oounse,  not  ba 

[AHOaUiiDg  oovbicbthelAwhaswitlbiiiiitflciu*  being  coutmrj  to gixMl  umrnU.uid 

"iiBUsCboforftpiiAlKUM.  A  f«v  yeara  ngo  suiua  louiifey  wu lufi  An:  tiw  pur|M>M 

'        pagaUof  the  wrilijoga  of  Jvaooa  f^utbuote.    Tb»  loal  of  b«r  nduvento  !• 

Jj  dead;  but  by  tlw  law  sacb  mou^  would  bave  to  be  aftjilktl,  as  aboTO 

[5tal«ii,  under  tW  aame  of  charity.    Tbinaaa  Seckford.  in  Mh'i.  gave  tome 

■Mty  in  Clerk«iiw«U  to  fuuixL  an  almabouM  id  Suffuli.    The  iucoma  hM 

:  boMt  beyoud  lliw  itbiLitiiM  of  tb«  aliut>liuu»r<  U>  ubwrb,  km  tbv  chunty  is  oon- 

ItDanmulLuwu  \  yiiluo()iieknow«wb;it  toiio  willi  tlMauiumn.iiiiil  tbiaalals 

Yit  iMul-kick  ia  charity.    In  Canterbury  Ui«ra  is  a  toundation  tttlltid  ' '  Li>v^oy'B 

-Obarity."  pa.rtof  wbich  is  dinactod  to  be  applied  "  to  pooraaciaataiid  aick  peojil* 

Bot  noeiving  porix-liiul  n^lisf."    Th«  Comia'iMnn«n  of  Eduviition  tuv  tber*  are 

MOpurtoiunuMiviu^n'liitf  frum  tbiiti:luirity,«)H>ut  113  of  whom  nulhing  couid 

'     aaotrtaitied,  21  did  uot  waul  Kili«f.  aOwttn*  paa^en  who  by  tl<«  Slatuts 

I  axpra^y  excluded    from  raUef,  IS   ware  ooohuodaI    pauiiarw,    IS  w«r9 

'dnukitTds,  17  bsd  cUaraclen,  4  brotioJ-kiwim*,  uiid  1  oonnctw  f«l()u.    Thit, 

again,  ia  oharity.    When  saott  osAes  aritto  we  oio  ai>l  to  imiuliv,  'Whut  right  bav4 

nvsoDfl  to  dictate  to  posterity  tlie  ohjocla  on  wtueumDoey.  ouoe  tb^irowu.uiust 

M  expMidail^     What  nuttiral  HkIiI  miild  bind  us  to  ropriut  the  silly,  if  not 

,  .bamoind,  vit-xt  of  Joanna  Southoole  i  or,  iu  tha  u«xt  oaaa.  whiit  hiul  ^Mukfunj 

ODe  that  he  is  allowed  &t  this  momcot  to  sway  tiwdeetinieaof  a  liirg«  pronerty  t 

t,  fauUy.  what  nntural  ri^t  cau  b«luDg  lu  any  ono  to  0(N1&D«  the  dwtribatjaa 

of  hii  moQoy  to  a  »yst»iu  wLiib,  in  ihia  la^wa  of  amii,  amy  becwm n  eouica  of 

dflgradiition  to  ihw  uior&ls.  and  ;i  rttpnuiuh  lo  tho  iiit«iligOuos,  of  tho  oaintnuoity  ? 

The  ]iriudplo  whit^  Ur.  Hobhuiwa  ampbulically  nuiiouiiciis  i»,  lluit  no  iialuraJ 

ns>>t  <:iin  bw  ulojided  in  tho  aboTo  oasM,  and  that  "  proiwrty  i*  not  ihw  iiruparty 

I  Htho  il4tul,  but  of  the  liviug." 

'     How  comoa  it,  tUoa,  that  tha  douor  olaims  th«6e  posthumoua  rights,   and 

that  tbe  i^tato  ku  ovet  boon  itiducod  to  alluw  tho  claim  Y     Tho  motives  of  the 

donor  nn>  not  fur  to  Kxik.     Ah  ivgnidK  privuto  oKlatm,  Iotb  of  iMiwer  and 

lovH  of  family  bdvo  been  lho  titalii  motirtM.     As  n-gards  fuuikdalioDs,   Mr. 

I  HobhouMi  roiuatlu  that  "  lho  dttiiro  to  dielate  as  long  as  pomitU*  to  puvLeriljr 

yio  ooanoot   proporty  with  hie  own  oatne,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  t«i\m<   iit  hu 

.mra  a/Wr  death,  acorns  to  bo  one  of  the  aUrongBal  and  tnoet  uni venal  pa&iioQa 

Ein  the  hrcaet  of  man."     .'Vnuther  cause  is  mperBfeitiaii.     Ibo   dmrnr  edlher 

i^Tes  hi«  proporty  to  cbitrity  im  a  ^«cl  action  aiouiii^  for  former  nit^iJiicdM,  or 

M  payinwnt  for  lho  [>niy«n  of  prioata  or  thn  mmiNmoii  of  jmuuh  in  ]iiirgiiUirr. 

|AfM>thoriDotiroproeeeda  from  pstrtotimn  or  pnMJc  Kpirit.    Th«  donor  fiwdlf 

rjmaginM  that  he  la  gtvinc  his  VMdth  for  tho  eo.>d  of  bia  country-— nn  imnsinji- 

tiion  amally  founded  on  whiit  Mr.  Elobhouao  chIIb  "aalonder  basta  of  kiiowledgo 

•sd  n  large  ono  of  oonncnt."    Another  motive  is  sfito,    l^bans  the  dunor  has 

iboon  hnir-warrivd  into  hiagravo  by  l>i«  itn{i<UMt>t  (('galovo.     WluU  iii4>re  godly 

or  tiMnptiugr«v«ago  could  bii  diivi:«Til  thtii  to  ^ro  tbo  nionoT  t»  clmntv,  aod 

net  in  tho  sweet  oonvtction  "that  ulu  faces  of  lho  hungry  ezpcotouU  will  look 

TOT  bUnk  when  the  will  is  ro«d  !*" 

liut  what  intoTMt  ban  tha  Siato  in  these  Tarioua  inaHrefl?  It  ia  replied, 
tluit  the  Sinto  hiiK  motivnii  of  \\^  own.  Uy  *  r«f«n*iiM  to  hialurr  wo  ah/tU  i>«0 
that  Uvc  Stubo  biLi  dwUt  very  diirurcntlv  wilh  tho  difforent  ol'j<.«tii  «f  ibaw 
BMthuinoua  ri|{lit» ;  aad  thut  whdfit  ou  tho  one  baud  she  hu  gn-aily  curtailed 
nio  powor  of  donors  to  diA!>oeo  of  thoir  pn>[h>rty  in  privatu  c-^Nl'it^,  and  ad 
^f\a  to  rvliffiuus  bi)'li>?«,  lilio  Lus  (^I'^iitly  fiiv<'Uru<l  gills  to  t'luritir^.  Xho 
attmnpt  u»  Uio  piirt  uf  tho  donor  to  imtioaohiif  will  upon  fiitnrt'  (.'•■nerationa 
haa  nut  iudood  bven  doftwted  by  direct  logt-Hlation,  but  it  faM  b«i-n.  and  ti 
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cooatsaUr  4ef<«te<l  bj  Hba  Ktioa  of  jodcM.    Tkt  aaposannlitjr  of  _ 

in  jTTpdfitim  Uu)  fiuuls  l«ft  for  Umst  hw  aw  'b««a  BoUUr  exMCWooed  b^  Ui«| 
gNftl  niifiwo*  twdiM  m  EngUwl.    Oiw  nflur  uiotbor,  u  Uivj  bvcuos  oa- 
yopnlar,  or  lianio—ftJT,  tbu  rwgning  monTCha  liMtcoed  In  t«tifiK«tt>  Uunr 

PtMVMnVB*. 

■■  'Die  1*&  ftnt  Edwvdi  ftmnd  it  c^^  ■o'l  (*vnmiit«t  to  aWp  tli«  TMn]\bn.  Wnar  V.| 
dlMulrid  bU  tbo  aUm  ptiotit*.  and  humI  Uuu  luxk,  to  Ibe  gnat  oomoitiNant  ai  '' 
■Bbfetu.  r*nhiMil  Wobcy  ftwuJ  no  itllBMlly  in  wifpurt^  apwmijfaof  Ihirtr  oMg^ 
liOwM  U  ixnui  hia  ceUccn  U  QsiWd  nd  Ipawit^,  lad  Haur  VilL  nnlluwed  n  Ihi 
nil.'' 

If  RUsh,  then,  lua  Nmb  tii«  fcu  af  private  Mttlaments  ot  MtktM  upon  anrR!« 
CuntKc*,  or  upon  nligioiu  bodi«.  wbat  modve  liaa  th«  Stete  bad  lor  ae»luig 
«4benri9S  wita  gifts  to  duuides  r  Firvt,  it  mtut  be  nmemband  that  M  lb* 
tin4  whon  many  of  oiir  lawn  wi^n  nmile  tlw  inflarmee  «f  th»>  rf*T)^  npoo 
]ogi*l:ition  -Tft*  v<!Ty  &vunilam>)lc.  DoTn  to  tb«  «1o>b  of  tb«  vkra  Af  tb4  Bows 
Iho  elor^n^  van  tbk  huhC  enlightcoud  wctioii  of  Ibe  comnunity.  Xot,  JD^MNi,  •« 
Mr-  nol>l»iue  Mi^ftllly  nnuifcB,  vucv  than  the  whole  rommncitr,  l)tit  tb* 
VMMtpcrt  of  it;  and  tb«clerf;yweT«  in  favour  of  cbuituble  foundations.  ^^f^T. 
tboa,  ««t«  H'tt  moEutto  tA  well  m  rbiritabl*  roan4«tkin«  r**podUA?  Tm 
uuver  10,  that  tbo  cl«rg;  «vt«  dividod  wdah^  thMUMilvM  on  tbo  monutic  <ine4- 
tWD ,  but  war*  nrunumooalr  in  fiiToiir  of  oharitablo  institiition*. 

Vrkm  tbo  monuteriM  o«in<«  Co  b«  rapproMad.  tbo  import&aee  of  tomo  poor 
Uw  w»o  iminediUely  Mt  Tho  monks  bad  bow  tbo  ;;r4ot  abnonen  of  tbo 
eooatij.  That  doty  iu>v  dor/itvod  upon  tho  Ktot* ;  and  altbongb  Ur.  w^lUm 
40M  bot  ftt^hnt<^  tho  TIM  of  tha  poor  Uir«  dirM^Dy  tn  tb«  dtMolatJon  of  tbo 
mooantono*.  Mr.  IloUoiue  vonturea  to  thitilt  that  the  poor  laws  w«r«  at  all 
OTenlt  f:r«kUy  aBc«l«rat«d  by  tho  iramooM  prewoK  brought  to  b^or  Q7.0Q  tbo 
Stato  hy  tbo  crowda  of  cnsatitfiod  bejcfgare.  it  ia  obvious  that  (>hariubl«  tvaa- 
dalioa*.  such  aa  bosf  itnls,  AlnvthnnM*,  and  ft<-h<--ol".  h^Ip  th«  Stste  to  d<^at  wUh 
eanperiflHi ;  oitd  ucordinjitywr  find  that  th<tsu.t«  iilaomi  chnritabfc  fouiidatioBO 
IP  tn  «xoopt>oR&l  jMsitinn;  and,  indeed,  "niice  too  y«iar  ItOl  thorn  hiu  bom 
only  ooe  attempt  to  modify  tbo  pfvnr  vhioh  tho  law  givoa  of  aottbi:"  prop-rty 
for  ever  to  cbaritoble  uao>."  If  tbia  W  not  na  uamixtd  oril.  vnoupi  ua  bcea 
aaid  to  ahow  tint  it  ia  at  leoal  a  T«ry  mixM  nood.  Each  a^  Ium  it*  own  wanta, 
8a<1  <  ._' '  '    T--  allowod  to  niodifv  the  dcvistona  of  tbo  pa«t — a  riglrt 

wl:;  -  iotorfato  with  if  tkey  d"  not  enliiwly  deetroy. 

In  si>t.:im:.^<ji  Lii>_'  vi. uuwzaosts of  tbo  ChoiclL, ilr. Hobhouao dnwfi  adifldtac- 
lioa  Mtvani  national  aad  piivato  foaodation*. 

*■  H"  bo  mjt,  "aoine  tamog  uxttsmal  power  had  tst«>poaed  aoro*  nx.  right,  or  Im 
<tatiiriw  ago  to  fcenplfaabaliOnaMtlMkBOwMgBaftfaorWi!yfraaid]>iut«;wttd,atlba 
taau  tnuc  to  wiawrrp  tbnr  meaeaaioiia  trvm  the  £it«  which  haa  onrtakto  taonastk 
HMMitoa,  I  dwoU  aar.  witli««t  bentatkci.  that  anch  an  catabli^Dacat  wooM.  b«  no 
tiailibg^  bvt  a  ctnw."  H*  N7«tothrctcTKr,  "Yoo  hoM  your  fgopCTtytr  tbcmcot  awiuo 

isd  laowMad  from  time  to  tlvM  by  tho  naiianal  will,  and  i*  had.  to  aiipfiori  pnblie  aCoen 
baliliim  II  ^aftoita  and  inmortaiit  iHta!  paidtMn,  and  ao  kant  m  aynpathr  with  tlM  haait 
«f  tba  tialioo  that  it  ia  aliH  pwawrod  aa  a  valnablopujLMiio.  aad|rowjby  many  of  tto 
aoaldivaneClunlMiaoftboday.  and  ao,'*  beadda,  mdicatnictbeTctacdy.  whkh  Iw  doca 
Bol  paoaa  to  cUbontcy  *' pnvalc  foBBdotwos,  if  tboy  aro  Bwdo  reaUy  aatioaaL  inateai  of 
being  Ml  to  the  ap^rt  of  40,000  duaco  modl^  wiOa,  may  bcMtaa  really  pre^-iona." 

Wo  awi  only  add  that  tho  pompblot  ta^anifnlly  illnntrati.'d  by  Dobes,  aad  that 
tbt  aoto*  arv  as  w«U  vortby  of  study  ad  tbo  twl  of  tho  {iftmpblot. 

H.  B.  H. 

Zbtva  4*  On,  i  $Srie  d<  Btfitxirmt*  ^ue,  poro  uhrirtl  cofqwi  arrado  de  foa  pobm  \ 
•raodiirv*,  o/rtct  d  iot  Croi'cwFrs  airnva  d  Sxcmo  i  Jtm«  Sr,  D,  AXT0UIO.j 
llaKtA  Claret.  Araobiepo  do  Cuba.     IB&T. 

Tms  i«  a  kind  of  gaido  to  the  confMaional.  Jt  it  jntbltabod  by  a  boaao  eojoy- 
iog  |boai««iallaToarof  Ibe  ptoUcyof  ^pain.*    It  ana  ntoivcd  tbo  approbation 

*  "  VsriM  nialadoa  da  E^alia  baa  cosoedide  2329  diu  de  isiBlfcaeia  paia  lodu 

Ia«  poUIcadaoM  da  b  Mrrria  Jfr%«^." 
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of  Uie  Ordinary.  It  is  vritten  by  the  ex-Qneen  of  Spain's  confenor.  In  it  be 
teat^ea  th«  young  priest  to  put  to  men  snd  women,  Doys  and  girls,*  q^uestions 
TVgardiog  cnmee  fearful,  indeBcribable,  far  exceeding  in  horror  anytliiiig  that 
«Yar  entered  into  eren  Juvenal's  imagination.  And  be  it  remrmbeied  that  this 
is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  confessional.  Careful  as  the  High  Church  (aa 
tltey  are  called]  clergy  are,  some  of  them  have  let  fall  vorda  which  show  this 
pretty  clearly.  We  say  without  reserve  that  it  is  better  for  a  bo^  or  girl  nerar 
CO  ^  near  a  church,  never  to  receive  either  of  the  sacramentB — in  short,  to  be 
bsmed  up  in  downright  infidelity,  tLan  to  be  taught  to  confess  to  a  priest 
armed  with  such  a  mannal  of  damnation  as  this  accursed  book. 

Let  Dr.  Manning  or  Sir  George  Bovryer  defend  it  if  they  can.    It  concerns 
them  to  do  so,  for  what  is  good  for  Spanish  is  good  for  EngUsh  papists. 

Thomas  Massbt. 

*  This  is  literally  true.    Indeed  the  two  most  revolting  possagea  in  the  whole  book 
fr  especially  addreosed  to  the  priest  confessing  young  mothen  or  girl*. 
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JI?TWT»TTim  «t  SeiMaw  aal  An  ia  Hat-  CAomns'i  ~  LMxntaiie  ~  mievvd,  4M. 

xrr.  ni«.  ±M>.  Cl>:^si.  l:i. 

^--"^  IViBBi :  HbroKha  cs  iCtasiiaa.  Chsxsaa.  Axif.  Tbe  Ebct.  JM. 

Art  :r*.                     ~  Cbsacjui    Kzcwicj-.  fes    Scaetr  tar 

aw  irr  JL'c  <nMQ  ailvett:*.  44.  "  Cransise-    :££  :si!  vTS^-v-xi,  S. 

«^  C&ir-:&  ;c'  fwr'a^.f   X^.  I-f I :  as. ■ 

Ann  E3«n7.T^A^Ksaan4£SaBtt.ii  sxb  .-mi^it  >▼  tsu  jiv.  141;  CcsTae^ 

ami.  Shi.  am*  tiii:"'vr»nL-et  Bia^Iy  ji'wwm,  10; 

Aaniina,  Kuenk  mi  ;b  Tutu,  51.  E  :^  ai<  -J^arA  -•!  Taicusii  i 

Sd^DBLXT  » •*  Owuiii  I. "  n* »«<!<£.  Itl.  uii  sat  itrw^Bi  LT.: .  an  T: 

^7"-—''  "*-    -  *"■««-"  'tVt-n,'-w  ^^jm-  ••  ■*<''li-.^liftm  •J-— S^-^.iM — ^a^pn^'iBb 

aw.  »ww-«.  f:;r. 

•wwT^  VM.  C!)Kk'«  "  Fr«:cml  jaamaami  Lam'' 

Blta.-«»jr»*  ~  rs'TVk*  s  :^  SiK  relink  Cjkuu*-*^  (rttuEn  *  ^?  '  ^ 

BbhnM  imi  ^Mt  ?«"«k  l~i  O*  »  -  SA-.-iZtvOiia  rf  .Dai '  m 

5£ai:^B*  * ~  Wn^  .^iMKO  '  n<nif««i. -fK.  '.lu. 

BtnnE  »  -'  3imic!ti>EUK  s  :^  Otur^  A  'ix  f'^  uk  uui-  -  ^T  - 

Suiii^iBuiBi.  Hi^^  it-^-i'ttB.  -titi.  Ufa.  .jut-rinun.  je  'sw  ^pvaisuf  ^dcb.  X^^ 

Surnc » *  LJia  jc  ^uoa  KHat  '  wwaiwwi.  ttJ.          _                       _ 

^S.  "t  i^n  s  "*  =:ii&i-ouwk  it  a^aiiic;  "*  at^ 

9aaatf9    '  Alpuw   3aptin»''   tvtcvvm.  '  r.i~7<i:3   n  Tamu^.  X^voa  it  Labs 

?hr>^buip  '  T«j»^wi«.  '.-!*-  ~»»w*   "  1  rail  oki  IB  -'iwpiny  "*  ^ 
s^i^  US. 

■\  *5iiiiit«ii  j>  :tat  Itapitmaw  Siista?  «-*  3li»wJifci»"  jiMiudAL 
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gtHninrtc'*  "ftomacco  uf  BuolliDg"  n>- 
ritwtd.  ^^8. 

"Stvwud,  U«inobr  of  Gcoik*."  i*ri«w«<i, 

ao«. 

StaUiDBflMt,  Edmidfiuicl  bia  "  In^iicum," 

228. 
6tok<«'«  '■  Life  of  Qeorgo  Fdrie,  LT^D.." 

niTicwpd,  307. 
SlxickJaDd*  "Uvm  cf  tli»  Tudor  Prin- 

cM«M  "  «yrirr«d,  4<6. 
Btodjr  of  Scionm  hr  'W'oinen,  <)n  lh«,  3S6. 
ftw«t>'«    "EnglaBfl    ttrm*    Hom«"    n- 

■rirwrf,  298. 

Tai^k'h  "Ph3cMoplu«  de   I'Arl   duaa   ]» 

rajr«-BM  ■'  TcWewed.  *«2. 
I'mJmwl,  Hweni  AuraUcu  and  Uie,  Bl. 
Tindil.  Uuthew.  «es. 
TidcTKtian  Ack  llie,  utd  ito  cllccUt  131. 


Traacb't  ••BcilitiM  of  Irish  Lift"  ro- 

TMved,  «80, 
•'  Tricotrin ' '  rc»i*w«i,  3 1  h. 
Trisinm'B  •'  Saroi  Oitiiches  of  Asia  "  m- 

riewcd.  307. 
Twci  BdigioiM,  TIi« :  Th«  Bellsicm  of  thn 

Bible  uid  the  lUli^on  vf  the  Ctmtcli, 

331  i  wlmt  thoy  hivi  In  coounon,  32d ; 

Hatrs  of  difbroicc  Um  I««d'o  Snppo; 

330. 

Ticb-kkoju.  Bpendini  Nnii  Episcopal  VotM 

In  tho  Irifli  rnrliDinriit.  203,  SCS. 
Vuico,  Cullivution  of  Uic  Speaking,  %\t. 

Webtcoti'b  "  Gt'titnU  View  of  Ih*  tliriorj 

of  Ihi)  EdkUiIi  Bibln  '*  rnviijwBd,  2l^ii. 
Wiialon'i  "!)«no*lhM)r-ii"  rmripwod,  617. 
WUUwni'B  "  Twilight  Hoiiw"  rcTiow&d, 

WilUcli'a  "Hanilbaok  of  tL«  Hutofy  of 

ihe  ChuKb"  T«r{6wcd,  HS. 
WLvniMF's  "Tmvul  wn5  AJvcaturo  in  Urn 

Territory  of  AlfuJui"'  reviewed,  622. 
WameiifOu  tboBtudy  of  Sdcnooh;,  380. 

Vo«o»'s    "  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool "  f»- 

viewed,  30B. 
York's,  Thfi  Aichliiihop  tA,  noution  in 

S.  P.  0.  K.  MecliDg.  3. 
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